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THE SCOPE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 

HISTORY 


Bt Dr. EDDABD HEYEK 

Profluor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin, Member of the^fioman-Gennui 
Commission of the Imperial German Arohsological Institute. 


The history of Greek civilisation forms the centre of the history of antiq- 
uity. In the East, advanced civilisations with settled states had existed for 
thousands of years ; and as the populations of Western Asia and of Egypt 
gradually came into closer political relations, these civilisations, in spite of 
all local differences in customs, religiom and habits of thought, gradually 
grew together into a uniform sphere of culture. ^ This development reached 
its culmination in the rise of the great Persian universal monarchy, the 
kingdom of the lands,” i-e. of the world.” But from the very beginning 
theseP oriental civilisations are so completely dominated by the effort to 
maintain what has been won that all progress beyond this point is prevented. 
And although we can distinguish an individual, active, and progressive in- 
tellectual movement among many nations, — as in Egypt, among the Iran- 
ians and Indians, while among the Babylonians and Phoenicians nothing of 
the«sqrt is thus far known, — nevertheless the forces that represent tradi- 
tioi^are in the end everywhere victorious over it and compel it to bow to their 
yoke. Hence, all oriental civilisations culminate in the creation of a theo- 
logical system which governs all the relations and the whole field of thought 
ot man, and is everywhere recognised as having existed from all eternity and 
as being inviolable to all future time. 

Wiui the cessation of political life and the establishment of the univer- 
sal monarchy, the nationality and the distinctive civilisation of the separate 
districts are restricted to religion, which has become theology. The develop- 
ment of oriental civilisation then subsides in the competition of these re- 
ligions and the unavoidable^alescence consequent thereupon. This is true 
even of that nation which experienced the richest intellectual development, 
aAslid the most important work of all oriental peoples — the Israelites. 
When the ^eat political storms from which the universal monarchy arose 
have ipent their rage, Israel, the nation, has developed into Judaism ; and 
undsr t^e Persiaifr^e and with the help of ^ kingdom it organises itsidf 
asia ohuidk^which seeks to put an end to allNilm individual movement, upon 
which the greatness of ancient Israel rests. 

* H. W.C-VOL. 111. B 1 
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It was ]ust the same with the ruling nation, the Persians, however vig- 
orous their entrance into history under Cjrus The Persian kingdom is, 
indeed, a civilised state, but the civilisations that it includes lack the high 
est that a civilisation can offer an energetic, independent life, a combina- 
tion of the firm institutions and permanent attainments of the past ith the 
free, progressive, and creati\e movement of mdividualit;y So the East, 
after the Persian period, was unable of its own force to create anything new 
It stagnated, and, had irnot received new elements from without, had it 
been left permanently to itself, would perhaps in the course of centuries 
have altered its external form again and again, but would hardl)^ have pro- 
duced an j thing new or ha\e progressed a step bejond what had alieady 
been attained 

But when C\rus tod Darius founded the Persian kingdom, the East no 
longer stood alone The nations and kingdoms of the East came into com- 
munication with the coast of the Mediteirancan \eiy eail\ — not later than 
the beginning of the second millennium b c , and under their influence, about 
1600 B c , a civilisation arose among the Greeks boi dering the -^gean We 
call it the cenaean, and in spite of its formal dependence upon the East 
it could, in the field of art (where alone we ha\e an exact knowledge of n), 
take an independent and equal place beside the great ciMlisations of the 
East 

How Greek ci\ilisation continued to advance from step to step for man\ 
centuries in the field of politics and societj as well as in that of the intellect 
how it spread simultaneously o\er all the islands and coasts of the Mediter 
ranean, from Massalia on the coast of the Ligurians and Cumdb in the land of 
the Oscans to the Ciimea and the eastern coast of the Black bea, and in the 
south as far as Cj prus and Cilicia , how Greek culture at the same time took 
root in much more remote districts, especially in Asia Minor , and how undei 
its influence an energetic civilisation arose among the tribes of Itah , cannot 
be depicted here 

When the Persian kingdom was founded the Hellenes had developed trom 
a group of linguistically related tribes into a nation possessing a completely 
independent culture whose equal the world had ne\er yet seen, a culture 
whose mainspring was that \ery political and intellectual freedom of the 
individual which w as completely lacking in the East 

Hence its character was purely human, its aim the complete and hatmo- 
mous development of man, and if for that very reason it always strop's to 
be moderate and to adapt itself to the moral and cosmical forces that go\ - 
em human life, ne\ertheless it could accomplish this only in free subordina- 
tion, by absorbing the moral commandment into its own will Therefoie it 
did not permit the opposing theological tendencies to gain control, strong 
as was their development in considerable districts of Greece in the sixth 
century. At that very period, on the other hand, it was stretching out to 
ffrasp the apples on the tree of knowledge , in^e most advanced regions of 
Bellas science and philosophy were opposing theology. National as it was, 
this culture lacked but one thing the political unity of the nation, the 
oo-ordmation of all its powers in the vigorous organism of a great state. ^ 

The instinct of freedom itself, upon which the greatness of this ciiilW 
tioB rested, favoured bv the geographical conformation of the ^Greek soil, 
had caused a constantly mqreasmg political disunion, which saw w the 
complete and unlimited autcniomy of every individual community,%evta of 
the tiniest of the hundreds of city states into which Hellas wai^ divided, ihe 
lugheet ideal of liberty, the only fit existence for a Hellene. And, inter- 
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nally, every one of these dwarf states was eaten by the canker of political 
and social contrasts which could not be permanently sappressed by any 
attempt to introduce a just political order founded upon a co^ed law and a 
written constitution — whether the ideal were the rule of the “ best,” the rule 
of the whole, i.e. of the actual masses, or that of a mixed constitution. The 
smaller the city and its territory, the more apt were these attempts to be- 
come bloody revolutions. Lively as was the public spirit, clearly as the 
justice of the demand for subordination to law was recognised, every indi- 
vidual and every party interpreted it according to its own conception and 
its own judgment, and at all times there were not a few who were ready to 
seizfi for themselves all that the moment offered. 

To be sure, manifold and successful attempts to found a greater political 
power were brought about by tlie advancing growth of industry and culture, 
as well as by the development of the citizen army of lioplites, which had a 
him tactical structure and was well schooled in the art of war. In the Pelo- 
ponnesus Sparta brought the whole south under the rule of its citizens and 
not only effected the union of almost the whole peninsula into a league, 
but established its right, as the first military power of Hellas, to leadership 
iit ail common affairs. 

In middle Greece, Thebes succeeded in uniting Boeotia into a federal 
state, while its neighbour Athfens, which had maintained the unity of the 
Attic district since the beginning of history, began to annex the neighbour- 
ing districts of Megara, Boeotia, and Euboea, and laid the foundation of a 
colonial power, as Corinth had formerly done. In the north the Thessalians 
acquired leadership o\er all surioun^ng tribes. In the west, in Sicily, 
usurpers had founded larger monarchical unified states, especially in 
Syracuse and Agrigentum. 

But all these combinations were after all only of very limited extent and 
by no means firmly united ; on the contrary, the weaker communities felt 
even the loosest kind of federation, to say nothing of dependence, as an op- 
presifive fetter which impaired the ideal of the individual destiny of the 
autonomous state, and which at least one party, — generally the one that hap- 
pened to be out of power, — felt justified in bursting at the first opportunity. 

However, as things lay, the nation found itself forced, with tiiis sort of 
constitution, to take up the struggle for its political independence. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor, formerly subjects of the kings of Sardis, had become 
subjects of the Persian kingdom under Cyrus; the free Hellenes had the 
most varied relations with the latter, and more than once gave him occasion 
tjp intervene in their affairs. The Persian kingdom, which under Darius no 
longer attempted conquests that were not necessary for the maintenance of 
its own existence, to(^ no advantage of these provocations until the revolt 
of the Greeks of Asia Minor, supported by Athens, made war inevitable. 

After the first attempt had failed Xerxes repeated it on the greatest scale. 
Against the Hellenic nation whose alien character was everywhere a hin- 
drance in its path, the Orient arose in the east and the west for a decisive 
struggle ; the Phoenician city of Carthage, the great sea power of the west, 
vg&s in alliance with the Persian kingdom. Only the minority of the Hel- 
lenes joined in the defence ; in the west the princes of Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum, iif the east Sparta and the Peloponnesian league, Athens, the cities 
of Ei^bcsa and a few smaller powers. But in both fields of operation the 
Hellenes won a cWplete victory; the Carthaginians were defeated^ on the 
Himera, in the east Themistocles broke the base of the Persian position by 
destroying their sea power with the Athenian fleet that he had oreated, and 
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on the battle-field of PlatsBa the Persian land forces were defeated by the 
superiority of the Greek armies of hoplites. 

Thus the HeUenes had won the leading position in the world. For the 
moment there was no other power that could oppose them by land or sea ; t^ie 
Asiatic king never again ventured an attack on Greece. Her absolute mili- 
tary Buperl6rity was founded upon the national character, the energetic public 
spirit, the voluntary subordination to law and discipline and the capacity for 
conceiving and refdising great political ideas. The Hellenes could gain and 
assert permanently the ascendency over the entire Mediterranean world, 
and impress upon it for all time the stamp of their nationality, provided only 
that they were united and saw the way to gather together all their resoifrces 
into a single firmly knit great power. 

But the Greeks were not able to meet this first and most urgent demand ; 
though the days of particularism were irrevocably past, the idea which was 
so inseparably bound up with the very nature of Hellenism still exerted, a 
powerful influence. As the individual communities were no longer able to 
maintain an independent existence, they gathered about the two powers that 
had gained the leadersfiip, and each of which was striving for supremacy : 
the patriarchal military state of Sparta and the new progressive groat power 
of Athens. 

With the victory over the East it had been decided that the individu- 
ality of Hellenic culture, the intellectual liberty which gives free play to 
all vigorous powers in both material and intellectual life, had asserted itself ; 
the future lay only along this way. Mighty was the advance that in all 
fields carried Greece along with gigantic strides; after only a few decades 
the time before the Persian wars seemed like a remote and long past an- 
tiquity. 

But mighty as were the advancing strides of the nation in trade and 
industry, in wealth and all the luxury of civilisation, in art and science, all 
these attainments finally became factors of political disintegration. They 
furthered the unlimited development of individualism, which in custom 
.and law and political life recognises no other rule than its own ego and its 
claims. The ideal world of the time of the sophists and the politics of an 
AloiWadeS'and a Lysander are the results of this development. 

Athens perceived the political tasks that weie set for the Hellenic people 
and ventured an attempt to perform them. They could be accomplished 
only by admitting the new ideas into the programme of democracy, by the 
foundation and extension of sea power, by an aggressive policy which aimed 
more and more at the subjection of the Greek world under the hegemony 
of one city. In consequence all opposing elements were forced under the 
banner of Sparta, which adopted the programme of conservatism and par- 
ticularism, in order to strengthen its resistance, and restrict and, if poss^le, 
overcome its rival. 

The conflict was inevitable, though both sides were reluctant to enter 
upon it ; twenty years after the battle of Salamis it broke out. The fact 
that Athens was trying at the same time to continue the war against Persia 
and wrest Cyprus and Egypt from it gave her opponents the ^yantage ; 
she had far overestimated her strength. After a struggle of eleven jseSrs 
(460-449 B.C.) Athens found herself compelled to make peace Vith Persia 
and free the Greek mainland, only retaining absolute control over the 
sea. 

Uader the rule of Pericles she consolidated her power, and tl^ ideifila that 
lived in her were embodied in splendid creations. She proved herself equals 
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in spite of all internal instability and crises, to a second attack of her Ghreek 
opponents (481-421 b.o.). But it again became evident that the radical 
democracy, which was now at the helm, had no grasp of the realities of the 
political situation; for the second time it stretcned out its hand for 
the hegemony over all Hellas, in unnatural alliance with Alcibiades, the 
conscienceless, ambitious man who was aiming at the crown of Athens 
and Hellas. 


Mighty indeed was the plan to subdue the Western world, Sicily first of 
all ; then with doubled power first to crush the opponents at home and then 
gaip the supremacy over the whole Mediterranean world. But what a 
united Hellas might have accomplished was far beyond the resources of 
’ Athens, even if the democrats had not overthrown their dangerous ally at 
the first opportunity, and thus lamed the undertaking at the outset. 

The catastrophe of the Athenians before Syiticuse (418 B.o.) is the turn- 
iifg-point of (xreek history. All the opponents of Athens united, and the 
Persian king, who saw that the hour had come to regain his former power 
without a struggle, made an alliance with them. Only through his sub- 
siding was it possible for Sparta and her allies to reduce Athens — until she 
lay prostrate. And the gain fell to Persia alone, however feeble the king- 
dom had meanwhile become internally. Sparta, after overthrowing the 
despotism of Lysander, made an honest attempt to reorganise the Greek 
world after the conservative programme, and to fulfil the task laid upon the 
nation in the contest with Persia. But she only furnished her opponents at 
home, and particularism, which now immediately turned against its former 
ally, an occasion for a fresh uprising, which Sparta could master only by 
forming a new alliance with Persia. After the peace of 886 the king of 
Asia utters the decisive word even in the affairs of the Greek mother-country. 

Here dissolution is going rapidly forward. Every power that has once 
for a biief period possessed some importance in Greece succumbs to it 
in tuj'n ; first Sparta, then Thebes and Athens. The attempts to estaldi^ 
permanent and assured conditions by local unions in small districts, as in 
Chalcidice under Olynthus, in Boeotia and Arcadia, were never able to hold 
out more than a short time. It was useless to look longer for the fulfilment 
of the natipnal destiny. Feeble as the Persian kingdom was intemidly, 
every revolt against it, to say nothing of an attempt to make conquests 
. and acquire a new field of colonisation in Asia, — the programme that Isoc- 
rates repeatedly urged upon the nation, — was made impossible by internal 
strife. Prosperity was ruined, the energy of the nation was exhausted in the 
wild feuds of brigands, the most desolate conditions prevailed in all commu- 
nities. Greek history ends in chaos, in a hopeless struggle of all against all. 

In this same period, to be sure, the positive, constructive criticism 
of Socrates and his school rose in opposition to the negative tendencies of 
sophistry ; and made the attempt to put an end to the political misery, to 
create by a proper education the true citizen who looks only to the common 
welfare in place of the ignorant citizen of the existing statlro, who was gov- 
erned only by self-interest. These efforts resulted in the development of 
eqifinoe and "the preservation for all future time of the highest achievements 
of tU^ intel^ctuu life of Hellas, but they could not produce an internal trans- 


of &»pToblem8 o4 theoretical pei^ption, but in that of the problems m will 
and powM, So at the same time wat Greek culture has reached the hteheet 
of ito d^lopment, prepared to become the culture of lie wwlC the 
Greek nation^is condemned to complete impotence. 
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For the development in the West, different as was its course, led to no 
other result. In the fifth century Greece controlled almost all Sicily 
except the western point, the whole south of Italy up to Tarentum, Elea and 
Posidonia and the coast of Campania. Nowhere was an enemy to be seen 
that might have become dangerous. The Carthaginians were repulsed, 
and the power of the Etruscans, who in the sixth century had striven for 
the hegemony in Italy, decayed, partly from internal weakness, partly in 
consequence of the revolt of their subjects, especially the Romans and the 
Sabines. The Cumseans under Aristodemus with the Sabines as their allies 
defeated Aruns, the son of Porsena of Clusium, at Aricia about 500 b.c., 
and in the year 474 the Etruscan sea power suffered defeat at Cumas from 
the fleet of Hiero of Syracuse. 

The cities of western Greece stood then as if founded for all eternity ; 
they were adorned with splendid buildings, the gayest and most luxurious 
life developed in their streets ; and they had leisure enough, after the Greek 
manner, to dissipate their energies, \^hich were not claimed by external 
enen^es, in internal strife and in struggles for the hegemony. Only the 
bold attempta which Phoc»a made in the sixth century to turn the we^ern 
basin of the Mediterranean likewise into a Greek sea, to get a firm footiri^ 
in Corsica and southern Spain, had succumbed to the resistance of the Car- 
thaginians, who were in alliance with the Etruscans. Only in the north, on 
the coast of Liguria from the Alps to the Pyrenees, Massalia maintainea its 
independence. Southern Spain, Gades, and the coast of the land of Tarshish 
(Tartessus) were occupied by the Carthaginians about the middle of the fifth 
century ; and the Greeks and all foreign mariners in general were cut off 
from the navigation of the ocean, as well as from the coasts of North Africa 
and Sardinia. 

In the fourth century the political situation is totally changed in both 
east and west. The Greeks are reduced to the defensive and lose one posi- 
tion after the other. A few years after the destruction of the Athenian 
expedition the Carthaginians stretched out their hands for Sicily ; in the 
^ears 409 and 406 they take and destroy Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum ; 
in the wars of the following years every other Greek city of the island 
except Syracuse was temporarily occupied and plundered by thegi. 

In Italy after the middle of the fifth century a new people made their 
entrance into history, the Sabellian (Oscan) mountain tribes. From ^he 
valleyB of the Abruzzi and the Samnitic Apennines they pressed for^rd 
towards the rich plains of the coast, and the land of civilisation with its 
inhabitants succumbed to them almost everywhere. To be sure, the Sabin^ 
under Rome defended themselves against the ^quians and Volscians, and 
so did the Apulians in the east gainst the Frentanians and Pentrians of 
Samnium. But the Etruscans of U^apua and Nola and the Greeks of Cumas 
were overcome (438 and 421 b.c.) by the Sabellian Campanians, and Naples 
alone in this district was able to preserve its independence. In the south 
the Lucanians advanced farther and farther, took Posidonia (Paestum) in 
400 B.O., Pyxus, Laos, and harassed the Greek cities of the east coast and 
the south. 

From between these hostile powers, the Carthaginians and the SabelHans, 
an energetic ruler, Dionysius of Syracuse (405-867 b.c.), once more rescued 
Helleniim. In great battles, with heavy losses to be surj, and only by the 
emidoyment of &e military power of the 'Dscans, of Campanian mercehary 
tifopa and of the Lucanians, he succeeded in setting up once more a pewerftil 
Grew Idngdom, including two-thirds of Sicily, the south of Italy as far as 
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Crotona and Terina ; he held Carthage in restraint, scourge<f the Etruscans 
in the western sei^ and at the same time occupied a number of important 
points on the Adriatic, Lissus and Pharos in Illyria, several Apulian towns, 
Ancona, and Hadria at the mouth of the Po in Italy. Dionysius had cov- 
ered his rear by close alliance with Sparta, which not only insured him 
against any republican uprising, but made possible an uninterrupted re- 
cruiting of mercenaries from the Peloponnesus. In return Dionysius su]^- 
ported the Spartans in carrying through the Kings* Peace and against their 
enemies elsewhere. 

The kingdom of Dionysius seemed to rest on a firm and permanent founda- 
tion. Had it continued to exist the whole course of the world's history would 
have been different ; Hellenism could have maintained its position in the 
West, which might even have received again a Greek impress instead of 
becoming Italic and Roman. 

But the kingdom of Dionysius was in the most direct opposition to all 
t^at Greek political theory demanded ; it was a despotic state which made 
the free self-government of communities an empty form in the capital Syra- 
cuse, and in the subject territories, for the most part, simply abolished the 
(jitj^-state, the polu. The necessity for a strong government that would pro- 
tect Hellenism in the West against its external enemies was indeed recognised 
by the discerning, but internally it seemed possible to relax and to effect a 
more ideal political formation. 

Under the successor of the old despot, Dionysius II, Plato’s pupil, Dion, 
and Plato himself, made an attempt at reform, first with the ruler’s support, 
and then in opposition to him. The result was, that the west Grecian king- 
dom was shattered (357-358 b.c.), while the establishment of the ideal state 
v\a8 not successful ; instead anarchy appeared again, and the struggle of all 
against all. Only the enemies of the nation gained. In Sicily, to be sure, 
Timoleon (345-337) was able to establish a certain degree of order ; he over- 
threw the tyrants, repulsed the Carthaginians, restored the cities and gave 
them a modified democratic constitution. But the federation of these 
republics had no permanence. On the death of Timoleon the internal and 
external strife began anew, and the final verdict was uttered hy the governor 
of the Carthaginian province. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the majority of the Greek cities were con- 
qi^red by the Lucanians or the newly risen Bruttians. On the west coast 
only* Naples and Elea were left, in the south Rhegium; in thS east Locri, 
CAtona, and Thurii had great difficulty in defending themselves against the 
Bruttians. Tarentum alone (upisn which Heraclea and Metapontum were 
dependent) possessed a considerable power, owing to its incomparable situ- 
ation on a sea-girt peninsula and to the trade and wealth which furnished 
it the means again and again to enlist Greek chieftains and mercenaries in 
its service for the struggle against its enemies. 

It was as Plato wrote to the Syracusans in the year 352 b.c. If matters 
go on in this way, no end can be foreseen until the whole population, sup- 
porters of tyrants and democrats, alike, has been destroyed the Gre^ 
language has disappeared from Sicily and the island fallen under the power 
rule oi the Phoenicians or Oscans ” 8, 868 e). In a century the 

grophecyswas fulfilled. But its range extends a great deal farther than 
Plato dreamed ; it is the fate not only of the western Greeks, but of the 
wboTe Hellenic Mtion, that he foretells here. 

^ TBe Greek states were not equal to the task of maintaining the positicm 
of th&r nAiion as a world-power and gaining control of the world for their 
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civilisation. When they had completely failed, a half-Greek neighbouring 
people, the Macedonians, attempted to carry out this mission The impo- 
tence of the Greek world gave King Philip (859-336) the opportunity, which 
he seized with the greatest skill and energy , of establishing a strong Mace- 
donian kingdom, including all Thrace as far as the Dantibe, extending on 
the west to the Ionian Sea, and finally, on the basis of a general peace, of 
uniting the Hellenic \\orld of the mother-country in a firm league under 
Macedoman hegemon j (337 b c ) 

Philip adopted the national programme of the Hellenes proposed by 
Isocrates and began ar in Asia against the Persians (336 B c ) His j outh- 
ful son Alexander then carried it out on a far greater scale than his fatilier 
had ever intended His aim was to subdue the whole known world, the ■ 
oucovfUvt)^ simultaneous!} to Macedonian rule and Hellenic 4 i¥^isation. 
Moreover, as the descendant of Hercules and Achilles, as king of Macedonia 
and leader of the Hellenic league, imbued b} education with Hellenic culture 
the triumphs of which he had enthusiasticall} absorbed, he felt himself called 
as none other to this work Darius III, after the Mctor} of Issue (Novepiber 
883 B c ), offered him the surrender of Western Asia as far as the Euphrates , 
and the interests of his native state and also, — we must not fail to not^, — the 
true interests of Hellenic culture would ha've been far better ser\ed b} such 
self-restraint than b\ the wa}s that Alexander followed 

But he would go farther, out into the immeasurable , the attraction to 
the infinite, to the comprehension and master} of the universe, both intel 
lectual and material, that lies in the nature of the yet inchoate uniform 
world-culture, finds its most vivid expiession m its champion When, 
indeed, he would advance farther and farther, fiom the Punjab to the Ganges 
and to the ends of the world, his instrument, his arm}, filled him, he 
had to turn back But the Persian kingdom, Asia as far as the Indus, 
he conquered, brought permanentl} under Macedonian rule, and laid the 
foundation for its Hellenisation With this, however, on^ the smaller poi- 
tion of his mission was fulfilled The East everywheie offered further tksks 
which had in part been undertaken b} the Persian kingdom at the height 
of its power under Darius I — the exploration of Arabia, of the Indian 
Ocean, and of the Caspian Sea, the subjugation of the predatory nomads of 
the great steppe that extends from the Danube through southern Russia 
and Turania as far as the Jaxartes 

It was of far more impoitance that Hellenism had a task in the West like 
that in the East , to save the Greeks of Italy and Sicily, to overcome ine 
Carthaginians and the tribes of Italv, to tlrrn the whole Mediterranean into^ 
a Greek sea, was just as urgently necessary as the conquest of Western Asia * 
It w;a8 the aim that Alcibiades had set himself and on which Athens had 
gone to wreck. 

In the same years in which the Macedonian king was conquering the 
Persians, his brother-in-law, Alexander of Epirus, at the request of Taren- 
tum, had devoted himself to this task After some success at the begfinning 
he had been overcome by the Lucanians and Bruttians and the opposition 
of Hellenic particulansm (834-831 b.c ) 

Now the Macedoman king made preparations to take up this work also 
and thus complete his conquest of the world That the resourcel of Maoe- 
d<mia were ixuMiequate for this puroose was perfectly clear to him. Since 
he had rejected the proposals of Danus he had employed the conquered 
Aaiatifli in the government of his empire, and above all had endeitvoured te 
fam an auziliiSy force to his army out of the people that had previously 
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ruled Asia. In his naiye oveiraluation of education^ due to the Sooratio 
belief in the omnipotence of the intellect, he thought he could make Maoe- 
donians out of the young Persians. But as ruler of the world he must no 
longer bear the fetters which the usage of his people and the terms of the 
Hellenic league put upon him. He must stand above all men and peoples, 
his will must be law to them, like the commandment of the TOds. The 
march to Ammon (331 B.C.), which at the time enjoyed the highest reg^ard 
in the Greek world, inaugurated this departure. This elevation of the ^n^- 
ship to divinity was not an outgrowth of oriental views, although it 
resembles them, but of political necessity and of the loftiest ideas of Greek 
culture — of the teaching of Greek philosophy, common to all Socratic 
schools, of the unlimited sovereignty of the true sage, whose judgment no 
commandinent can fetter ; he is no other than the true king. 

Henceforth this view is inseparable from the* idea of kingship among 
pall occidental nations down to our own times. It returns in the wsolute 
monarchy that Cassar wished to found at Rome and which then gradually 
develops out of the principate of Augustus, until Diocletian and Constantine 
bring it to perfection ; it returns, only apparently modified by Christian 
vilwSv in the absolute monarchy of modern times, in kingship by the grace 
of God as well as in the universal monarchy of Napoleon, and in the divine 
foundation of the autocracy, of the Czar. 

• But Alexander was not able to bring his state to completion. In the 
midst of his plans, in the full vigour of youth, just as a boundless future 
seemed to lie before him, he was carried off by death at Babylon, on the 
thirteenth of June, 323 B.C., in the thirty-third year of his age. 

With the death of Alexander his plans were buried. He left no heir who 
could have held the empire together ; his generals fought for the spoils. The 
result of the mighty struggles of the period of the Diadochi, which covers 
almost fifty years (323-277 B.c.), is, that the Macedonian empire is divided 
into three great powers ; the kingdom of the Lagidee, who from the seaport 
of*Alexandria on the extreme west'^rn border of Egypt control the eastern 
Mediterranean with all its coasts, and the valley of the Nile ; the kingdom 
of the Seleucidce, who strive in continual wars to hold Asia together ; and 
the kingdom of the Antigonidie, who obtained possession of Macedonia, 
depopulated by the conquest of the world and again by the fearful Celtic 
invasion (280), and who, when they wish to assert themselves as a great 

g )wer, must attempt to acquire an ascendency in some form or other over 
reece and the iBgean Sea. 

Of these three powers the kingdom of the Lagidse is most firmly welded 
together, being in full possession of all t}^e resources that trade and sea 
power, money and politics, afford. To re-establish the universal monarchy 
was never its aim, even when circumstances seemed to tempt to it. But as 
long as strong rulers wear the crown it always stands on the offensive 
against the other two ; it harasses them continually, hinders them at every 
step from consolidating, wrests from the Seleucidee almost all the coast 
towns of Palestine and Phoenicia as far as Thrace, temporarily gains control 
of the inlands of the JSgean, and supports every hostile movement that is 
JXffudie in Greece against Macedonia. The Greek mother-country is thus con- 
tinuallyfforoed anew into the struggle, the play of intrigue between the oourt 
of Alexandria and the Macedonian state never rives it an opportunity to 
be^pie settled! All revolts of the Greek world received the support of 
Alexandria ; the uprising of Athens and Sparta in the war of Chremonides 
(264), the attempt of Aratus to give the Peloponnesus an independast 
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organisation by means of the Acheean league (beginning in 252), and finally 
the uprising of Sparta under Cleomenes The aim of giving the Greek 
world an independent form was ne\er attained , finally, ^hen at the end of 
the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (221) the kingdom of the Lagidee with- 
draws and lets Cleomenes fall, the peninsula comes anew under the supremacy 
of the Macedonians, whom Aratus the liberator” had himself brought back to 
the citadel of Corinth But neither can the Macedonian king attain the full 
power that Philip and Alexander had possessed a century earlier , in parti- 
cular, its resources are insufiicient, even in alliance with the Achasans, to 
overthrow the warlike, piratical ^tolian state, which is constantl} increas- 
ing in power So Greece never gets out of these hopeless conditions , an 
the contrary, indeed, through the emigiation of the population to the 
Asiatic colonies, through the deca} of a Mgoious peasant population which 
began as early as in the fourth centur^, through the economic decline of 
commefce and industry caused bj the shifting of the centre of gra^^ty t(^ 
the east, its situation becomes more and more wretched and the population 
constantly diminishes It can ne\ er attain peace of itself, but only through 
an eneigetic and ruthlessh despotic foreign rule 

In the East, on the contrary, an actl^e and hopeful life developed^ The 
great kings of the Lagidaean kingdom, the first three Ptolemies, fully appie- 
ciated the importance of intellectual life to the position of their kingdom in 
the woild All that Greek culture offered the\ tried to attract to Alexala- 
dria, and they managed to win for their capital the leading position in 
literature and science But in other respects the kingdom of the Lagidse is 
by no means the state in which the life of the new time reaches its full 
development However much, in opposition to the Gieek world, in conflict 
with Macedonia, the\ coquette with the Hellenic idea of libertj, within their 
own jurisdiction the> cannot endure the independence and the free consti- 
tution of the Greek polis^ and their subjects aie b\ no means initiated into 
the new world-cultuie, but aie kept in complete subjugation, shirpl} dis- 
tinguished from the ruling classes, the Macedonians and Greeks, to whom 
also no freedom of political mo\ ement w liate^ er is granted ^ 

The development in Asia follows a \ei\ diffeient course Here, through 
the activity of the great founders of cities, Antigonus, L^simachus, Seleucus 
I, and Antiochus I, one Greek city arises after another, from the Hellespont 
through Asia Minor, S}ria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Media, as far as Bactrjp 
and India ; and from them grow the great centres of culture, full of inde- 
pendent life, by which the Asiatic population is introduced to the modefti 
world-civilisation and becomes Hellenised Antigonus delibeiately sup- 
ported the independence of the cities w ithin the great organic body of the 
idngdom, thus loUowing on the lines of the Hellenic league under Philip 
and Alexander. By the pressure of political necessit} and the fact that they 
could maintain their power only by w inning the attachment and fidelit} of 
their subjects, the Seleucidas were forced into the same wajs And side by 

1 It Is altogether wrong to regard the kingdom of the Lagids as the typical state of Hellen 
imL Through the mass of material that the Egyptian pap^ afford a further shifting in its 
favour Is threatened, which must certainl} lead to a yery incorrect conception of the whole of 
aatiqol^ It is frequently quite oyerlooked that we have to do here only with docimenta frOm 
a pcovinee of the kingdosi of the Lagidis (later of Borne) which had a quite peculiar o^stltution, 
and that these documents therefore show by no means typical, but in every respect exceptional, 
oondltions. The Investigators who have made this material accessible desevre great gratitti(^, 
hat it must never be ovmooked that even a small fragment of similar documents from A& 
would hate iaflnitdy greater value for the interpretation of the whole history of aptlquity and 
•peolaJlytliat of Helbmsm 
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side with the great kiiigd.om the political struggle creates a great number of 
powers of the second rank, in part pure Greek communities, like Rhodes, 
Chios, Cyzicus, Byzantium, Heraclea, in part newly formed stetes of Greek 
origin, like the kingdom of Pergamus and later the Bactrian kingdom, in 
part fragments of tne old Persian kingdom, like Bithynia, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, Armenia, Atropatene, and not much later the Parthian kingdom. 
Among these states the eastern retain their oriental character, while the 
western are forced to pass more and more into the culture of Hellenism. 

Destructive as were the effects of the continual wars, and especially of 
the raids of the Celtic hordes in Asia Minor, nevertheless there pulsates 
here a fresh, progressive life, to which the future seems to belong. To be 
sure, there is no lack of counter disturbance ; beneath the surface of Hellen- 
ism, the native population that is absorbed into the Greek life everywhere 
preserves its own character, not through active resistance, but through the 
, passivity of its nature. When the orientals become Hellenised, Hellenism 
itself begins at the same lime to take on an oriental impress. 

But in this there lies no danger as yet. Hellenism everywhere retains 
the upper hand and seems to come nearer and nearer to the goal of its 
nftssion for the world. In all fields of intellectual life the cultured classes 
have undisputed control and can look down with absolute contempt on 
the currents that move the masses far beneath them ; the exjwnents of philo- 
sbphical enlightenment may imagine the^ have completely dominated them. 
When the great ideas upon which Hellenism is based have been created by 
the classical period and new ones can no longer be placed beside them, the 
new time sets to to perfect what it has inherited. The third century 
is the culmination of ancient science. 

However, this whole civilisation lacks one thing, and that is a state of 
natural growth. Of all the states that developed out of Alexander’s empire, 
the kingdom of the Antigonidse in Macedonia was the only one that had a 
national basis ; and therefore, in spite of the scantiness of its resources, it 
was also the most capable of resistance of them all. All others, on the 
contrary, ^^ere purely artificial political combinations, lacking that innate 
necessity vital to the full power of a state. They might have been altogether 
different, or they might nut have been at all. The separation of state and 
nationality, which is the result of the development of the ancient East, 
rfxjsts in them also ; they are not supported by the population, which, by 
the contingencies of political development, is for the moment included in 
fliem, and their subjects, so far as the individual man or community is not 
bound to them by personal advantage, have no further interest in their 
existence. To be sure, had they maintained their existence for centuries, 
the power of custom might have sufficed to give them a firmer constitution, 
such as many later similar political formations have acquired and such as 
the Austrian monarchy possesses to-day ; and as a matter of fact we find the 
loyalty of subjects to the reigning dynjusty already quite strongly developed 
in the kingdom of the SeleucidaB. But a national state can never arise on 
the basis of a universal, denationalised civilisation, and the unity is conse- 
quently only political, based only upon the dynasty and its political suc- 
cesses. Therefore, except in Macedonia, none of these states can, even in 
tne stn%gle for existence, set in motion the full national force supplied by 
internal unity. 

• Jhe resoufbes at the command of the Macedonio-Hellenic states were 
consumed in the struggle with one another ; nothing was left for the great 
task tha{ was set them in the West. The remains of Greek nationality, still 
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maintaining their existence here, looked in vain for a deliverer to come from 
the East. An attempt made by the Spartan prince Cleonymus, in response 
to the appeal of Tarentum, to take up the struggle in Italy against the 
Lucanians and Romans, failed miserably through the incapacity of its leader 
^808-802 In Sicily, to be sure, the gifted general and statesman 

Agathocles (817-289) had once more established, amid streams of blood, 
and by mighty and ruthless battles against both i||ternal enemies and rivals 
and against Carthage, a strong Greek kingdom that*reached even to Italy and 
the Ionian Sea. But he was never able to attain the position taken by 
Dionysius, and at his death his kingdom goes to pieces. At this point also 
the role of the Sicilian Greeks in the history of the world is played out ; they 
disappear from the number of independent powers capable of maintaining 
themselves by their own resources. 




GREEK HISTORY IN OUTLINE 

A PRELIMINARY SURVEY, COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP THE SWEEP 
OP EVENTS AND A TABLE OP CHRONOLOGY 

It is unnecessary in the summary of a country whose chief events are so 
accurately dated and so fully understood as in the case of Greece, to amplify 
the chronology. A synoptical view of these events will, however, prove 
useful. Questions of origins and of earliest history are obscure here as 
elsewhere. As to the earliest dates, it may he well to quote the dictum 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie, who, after commenting on fhe discovery in Greece, of 
pottery marked with the names of early Egyptian kings, states that ‘^the 
grand age of prehistoric Greece, which can well compare with the art of 
classical Greece, began about 1600 b.c., was at its highest point about 1400 
B.c. and became decadent about 1200 b.c., before its overthrow by the 
Dorian invasion.” The earlier phase of civilisation in the .ffigean may 
therefore date from the third millennium B.c. 

2000-1000. Later phase of civilisation in the jEgean (the Mycenaean 
Age). The Achaeans and other Greeks spread themselves over Greece. 
Iqjiians settle in .^l^ia Minor. The Pelopidae reign at Mycenae. Agamsm- 
non, king of Mycen®, commands the Greek forces at Troy. 1184. Fall of 
Troy (traditional date). 1124. First migration. Northern warriors drive 
out the population of Thessaly and occupy the country, causing many Achse- 
ans to nvgrate to the Peloponnesus. 1104. Dorian invasion. The Pelo- 
j^onnesus gradually brought under the Dorian sway. Dorian colonies sent 
out to Crete, Rhodes, and Asia Minor. Argos head of a Dorian hexapolis. 
d85. Lycurg;us said to have given laws to Sparta. About this time (perhaps 
much earlier) Phoenician alphabet imported into Greece. 776. The first 
Olympic year. 750. First Messenian war. 

PERIOD OF GREEK COLONISATION (750-650 b.c.) 

688. Athens ruled by nine archons. 632. Attempt of Cylon to make 
himself supreme at Athens. 621. Draconian code drawn up. 611. AmiKi- 
mander of Miletus, the constructor of the first map, born. End of seventh 
century. Second Messenian war. Spartans conquer the country. The 
^hors win almost all the kingly power. Cypselus and his son Perlander 
t^ants%f Corinth. 600. The poets Alcaaus and Sappho flourish at Lesbos. 
694-698. Solon archon at Athens. 690-689. Sacred war of the Amphicty* 
onlc^lea^ue ag^bist Crissa. CUsthenes tyrant of Sicyon. 586. Pythian games 
reorganised. Date of first Pythiad. 670. Pistetratos pcdemarch at Athens. 
Athenia&s conquer Salamis and Nisssa. 661. PisUtratus makes himself 
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supreme in Athens. He is twice exiled. 55d-556. XCUtUdes tyrant of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 556. Chilon’s reforms in Sparta. 549-548. Mycenss 
and Tiryns go over to Sparta. 

ATHENS UNDER THE TYRANTS (540-510 B.c.) 

540. Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. 530. Pythagoras goes to Croton. 
527. Pisistratus dies and is succeeded by his sons, EUppias and Hipparchus. 
Homeric poems collected. 514. Hipparchus slain by Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. 510. A Spartan army under Cleomenes blockades Hippias and forces 
him to quit Athens. 


THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

Clisthenes and Isagoras contend for the chief power in Athens. 507. Jsa- 

f oras calls in Cleomenes who invades Attica. The Athenians overcome the* 
partans, and Clisthenes, who had left Athens, returns. Clisthenes reforms 
the Athenian democracy. 506. Spartans, Boeotians, and Chalcidians allied 
against Athens. The Athenians allied with Plattea. Chalcidian territory 
annexed by Athens. Nearly the whole Peloponnesus forms a league under 
the hegemony of Sparta. Rivalr}’^ between Athens and jEgina. 504. The 
Athenians refuse to restore Hippias on the Persian demand. 498. Athens 
and Eretria send ships to aid the Milesians against the Persians. 496. Sopho- 
cles born at Athens. 494. Naval battle off Lade, the decisive struggle of the 
Ionian war, won by the Persians. Battle of Sepeia. The Spartens defeat 
the Argives. 493. Themistooles, archon at Athens, fortifies the PirsBUs. 

PERIOD OF THE PERSIAN WARS (492-479 b.c.) 

492. Quarrel between the Spartan kings. King Demaratus fiees to the 
Persian cour^ and King Cleomenes seizes hostages from -dSgina. Thrj.ce 
and Macedonia subdued by the Persians. 490. ^le Persians subdue Naxos 
and other islands, and destroy Eretria before landing in Attica. Battle of 
Marathon ; the Greeks under Miltiades defeat the .Persians, the latter losing 
six thousand men ; the Persian fleet sets sail for Asia. 489. MilUades’ ex- 
pedition against Paros. Miltiades tried, and fined. His death. 487. Waf 
between Athens and -Egina. Themistocles begins to equip an Athenian 
fleet. 483. Aristides ostracised. 481. Xerxes mustefs an army to invade 
Greece. Greek congress at Corinth. 480. Xerxes at the Hellespont. The 
northern Greeks submit to Xerxes. The Greek army is defeated at the pass 
of Thermopylse and Leonidas, the Spartan king, is slain. Battle of Artemi- 
sium. The Greek fleet retreats. Athens being evacuated, Xerxes occupies 
it. Battle of Salamis and complete victory of the Greeks. Retreat of 
Xerxes. The Greeks fail to follow up their victory. 479. Mardonius in- 
vades Boeotia ; occupies Athens. Retreat of Mardonius. Battle of Platssa. 
Mardonius defeated and slain. Retreat of the Persian army. Battle of 
Hycale and defeat of the Persian fleet. 

POST-BELLUM RECONSTRUCTION (479-468 b.c.) 

478. Athenians under Xanthippus capture Sestus in thh Chersonesus. 
Confederacy of Delos. 477. Athenian walls rebuilt. Pireeus fortified, c 
Themistocles’ law providing for the annual increase of the navy. Pausanias 
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conquers Byzantium. He enters into treaoherous relalionfi with the Per* 
sians. 476. The Spartans endeavour to reorganise the Amj^otyonio learae. 
Their attempts defeated by Themistocles. 4 y 4. The poet rinw flouri&ea. 
473. Scyros conquered by the Athenian, Cimon. Argos defeated by the 
Spartans at the battle of Tegea. 472. Themistocles ostracised. Pernm of 
^sohylus performed. 471. The Arcadian learae against Sparta crushed 
at the battle of Dipaea. 470-469. Naxos secedes from the confederacy of 
Delos, and is compelled to return. 470. Socrates born. 468. Cimon demats 
the Persians at the Eurymedon. Argos recovers Tir 3 m 8 . 465-468. Thasos 
revolts and is reduced by the fleet under Cimon. 464. Sparta stirred by 
terrible earthquake and a revolt of the helots. The Third Messenian war. 
468-462. Cimon persuades Athens to send help to the Spartans, but the 
latter refuse the assistance. They are afraid of Athens’ revolutionary spirit. 
This incident puts an end to Cimon’s Laconian policy. It is the triumph 
of Ephialtes and his party. 


THE AGE OF PEBICLES (468-481 b.c.) 

463-461. Triumph of democracy at Athens under Ephialtes and Pericles. 
The Areopagus deprived of its powers. Cimon protests against the changes 
effected in his absence. He is ostracised, and Athens forms a connection 
with Argos, which captures and destroys Mycense. 460-459. Megara secedes 
from the Peloponnesian league to Athens. A fleet, sent by Athens to aid 
the Egyptian revolt against Persia, captures Memphis. 459. Ithome captured 
by the Spartans. 459-458. Athens at war with the northern states of the 
Peloponnesus. Athenian victories of Halieis, Cecryphalea, and .ffigina. 
458. Long walls of Athens completed. 457. Spartan expedition to Boeotia. 
Victory of Tanagra over the Athenians. Truce between Athens and 
Snarta. Battle of CEnophyta and conquest of Bceotia by the Athenians. 
The Phocians and Locriaxm make alliance with Athens. 456. .®gina sur- 
renders to the Athenians. 454. Greek contingent in Egypt capitulates 
to the Persians; the Athenian fleet destroyed at the mouth of the Nile. 
454-458^ Treasury of the confederacy of Delos transferred from the island 
to Athens. 453. Pericles besieges Sicyon and CEniadss without success. 
\ehaia passes under the Athenian dominion. 452-451. Five years’ truce 
between Athens and the Peloponnesus. 450-449. Cimon leads an expedition 
against Cyprus. Death of Cimon. The fleet on its way home wins the 
battle of Salamis in Cyprus. 448. Peace of Callias concluded with Persia. 
Sacred war. The Phocians withdraw from the Athenian alliance. 447. 
Boeotia lost to Athens by the battle of Coronea. 447-446. Revolt of 
Euboea and Mejg;ara from the Delian confederacy. Euboea is subdued and 
annexed. Pericles plants colonies in the Thracian Chersonesus, Euboea, 
Naxos, etc. 446-445. Thirty Years’ Peace between Athens and Sparta. 
444. Aristophanes born. 442. Thucydides opposes Pericles ; is ostracised, 
leaving Pericles without a rival in Athens, where he governs for flfteen years 
with absolute power. Sophocles’ Aia^gone produced. 440-489. Pericles 
i^bdue%Samos. Corcyrseans defeat Corinthians in a sea-flght. 488. Cor- 
^ra concludes alliance with Athens. Battle of Sybota between Corcyra and 
Cexmth. Kiqg PerdlooM of Macedonia incites the revolt of Chaloidioe 
against Athens. 482. ^^Megarian decree,” passed at Athens, excludes 
Megariaos from all Athenian markets. Battle of Potidaaa. Athenians 
defeat Corinthians. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 b-o,) 

481. Sparta decides on war with Athens on the grounds of her having 
broken the Thirty Years’ Peace. Peloponnesian War. First period calleid 
the “Attic War.” Platsea surprised by Thebans. Thebans taken and exe- 
cuted in spite of a promise for their release. King Arohldamiui of Sparta 
invades Attica. The population crowd into Athens. Athens annexes .£gina. 
The fleet takes several important places. 430. The plague in Athens. Trial 
of Pericles for misappropriation of public money. Potidaea taken by the 
Athenians and the inliabitants expelled. 429. Arohidamus besieges Platsea. 
Phormion, the Athenian, wins the victory of Naupactus. Death of Pericle's. 
Rivalry between contending parties under Nicias and Cleon. 428. Arohl- 
damna invades Attica. Mytilene revolts and is blockaded by the Athenians. 
427. Fourth invasion of Attica by the Spartans. Surrender of Mytilene. 
The Mytilensean ringleaders executed. Surrender of Platsea to the Pelopon- 
nesians. Oligarchs in Corcyra conspire to overthrow the democrats. Civil 
wdLT and naval engagement. Terrible slaughter. Athenian expedition to 
Sicily under Laches. Birth of Plato. 426. Athenians under Demosthenes 
defeated in iEtolia. Battle of Olpa^. Peloponnesians and Ambracians defeated 
by Demosthenes. Purification of Delos by the Athenians. The Delian fes- 
tival revived under Athenian superintendence. 425. Athens increases tlie 
amount of tribute to be paid by the confederacy. The episode of Pylos, 
leading, after a long struggle, to the capture of Lacedseinonian forces in 
Sphacteria. 424. Defeat of Hippocrates at Delium. Thucydides, the his- 
torian, banished for not succouring Amphipolis in time. Brasidas takes 
towns of Chalcidice. 423. Truce between Athens and Sparta. Scione in 
Chalcidice revolts to Sparta and an Athenian expedition under Cleon is sent 
against it, notwithstanding the truce. 422. Battle of Amphipolis won by 
Brasidas, but botl he and Cleon are slain. 421. Peace of Nicias ends the 
first period of the Peloponnesian War. Mutual restoration of conquest-s. 
Scione is taken and all the male inhabitants put to death. 420. Secohd 

e jriod of the Peloponnesian War. Alcibiades becomes the chief opponent of 
icias. Expedition against Epidaurus. 418. Nicias recovers his power in 
Athens. The Spartans invade Argolis. Athenians take Orchomenus, but 
are defeated by the Spartans. Battle of Mantinea. Hyperbolus '^attempts 
to obtain the ostracism of Nicias. The decree is passed against himself, 
being the last instance of ostracism. Argive oligarchy overthrows the demo- 
cratic government. A counter revolution restores the democrats. Athens 
concludes alliance with Argos. 416. Melos conquered by the Athenians. 
The Sicilian city of Segesta appeals to Athens for help against Selinus. 
Nicias oppi^es the sending of assistance, but is overruled and sent with 
Alcibiades in command of a Sicilian expedition. 415. Mysterious mutila- 
tion of the Hermae statues regarded as an evil omen. Alcibiades accused 
of a plot. His trial postponed. The expedition sails. Fall of Alcibia- 
Abs; hie escape. 414. Siege of Syracuse. The Spartan Gylippus arrives 
with ships. 418. Nicias appeals for help to Athens and a second expedition 
is voted. Syracusans worsted in a sea battle. Syracusans capture an Athe- 
nian treasure fleet, and win a battle i2 the harbour of Syracuse. Arrival ,^f 
the second Athenian expedition and its total defeat. The Athenians retreat 
by land. The rear guard is forced to surrender and the relics of the m(».in 
body are captured amr the defeat of the Asinarus. Tribute^ of the confed- 
eracy abotiued and replaced by an import and export duty. 41^. Third 
period of the Peloponnesian War, called the Decelean or Ionian War. The 
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allies of Athens take advantage of her misfortunes to revolt. Sparta makes 
a treaty with Persia. Athens wins several naval successes. 411. Revolu- 
tion of the Four Hundred.” The fleet and army at Samos place themselves 
under the leadership of Alcibiades. Spartans defeat the Athenian fleet at 
Eretria. Fall of the Four Hundred and partial restoration of Athenian 
democracy. Battle of Cynossema won by the Athenians. Alcibiades defeats 
the Peloponnesians at Abydos. 410. Battle of Cyzicus won by Alcibiades. 
Complete restoration of Athenian democracy. 408. Alcibiades conquers 
Byzantium. ^7. Cyrus, viceroy of Sardis, furnishes the Spartan Lysander 
with money to^rdSse the pay of the Spartan navy. Lysander begins to set 
up the oligarchical government of the decarchies in the cities conquered 
by him. Battle of Notium. Athenians defeated. Alcibiades’ downfall. 
406. Battle of Arginusss. Peloponnesians defeated by the Athenians. The 
victorious generals are blamed for not rescuing their wounded, and are il- 
l^ally condemned and executed. The Spartans make overtures for peace, 
which are rejected. 405. Battle of ^gospotami. Most of the Athenian 
ships are taken and all the prisoners are put to death. The Athenian em- 
pire «passes to Sparta. Lysander subdues the Hellespont and Thrace, and 
lays siege to Athens. 404. Surrender of Athens. 


SPARTAN SUPREMACY AND PERSIAN INFLUENCE 

Return to Athens of exiles of the oligarchical party. Athens under the 
Thirty. Thrasybulus and other exiles gain Phyle. Theramenos opposes 
the violent rule of the Thirty and is put to death. 403. Battle of Munychia. 
Thrasybulus defeats the army of the Thirty. Death of Critias. The Thirty 
are deposed and replaced by the Ten. The Spartans under^iysander come 
to the aid of the Ten, but the intervention of the Spartan king, PauaanlBs, 
bringjs about the restoration of the Attic democracy. 401. Cyrus’ campaira 
and me battle of Cunaxa. Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon. 400. Spartan invasion of the Persian dominions. 899. Spartans 
under Dercyllidas occupy the Troad. Elis conquered and dismembered by 
the Spartaks. Socrates put to death for denying the Athenian gods. 
39^ Agesiiaus becomes king of Sparta. 897. Cinadon’s conspiracy. 
396!. Agesilaus invades Phrygia. 396. Agesilaus wins the victory of Sardis. 
Rewlt of Rhodes. The Spartans invade Boeotia and are repelled with the 
assistance of the Athenians. Thebes, Athens, Argos, and Corinth allied 
against Sparta. 394. Agesilaus returns from Asia Minor. Battle of Nemea 
won by the Spartans. Battle of Cnidus. The Persian fleet under Conon 
destroys the Spartan fleet. Agesilaus wins the battle of Coronea and re- 
treats from Boeotia. 893. Pharnabazus destroys the Spartan dominion in 
the eastern .^^gean, and supplies Conon with funds to restore the long 
walls of Athens, Beginning of the “ Corinthian War.” 892. Federation of 
Corinth and Argos. Fighting between the Spartanid and the allies on the 
Isthmcts of Corinth. Both sides send embassies to the Persians. 891. The 
Spartans begin fresh wars in Asia. 889. Successes of Thrasybulus in 
the %ortheiii ^gean. 388. Spartans dispute the s^remacv of Athens on 
the Hellespont and are defeated at Cremaste. 887. Peace of Antalcidas be- 
twe^ Persia and^parta. Athens is compelled to accede. 886. Dissolution 

the tinion of Corinth and Argos. Sparta compels the Mantineans to 
Weak down«their city walls and separate into small villages. 884-882. The 
city of Olyjtt^us, having united the Ghalcidian towns under her hegemony 
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and increased her territory at the expense of Macedonia, makes alliance with 
Athens and Thebes. Sparta sends nelp to the towns which refuse to join. 
884. Aristotle bom. 882 Spartans seize the citadel of Thebes. 380. Pane- 
gyric of Isocrates, a plea for Greek unitj 381-379 Sparta forces Phlius to 
submit to her dictation 379 Chalcidian league compelled by Sparta to dis- 
solve. The power of Sparta at its height. Rising of Thebes under Pelopidas 
against Sparta. Sphodrias, the Spartan, invades Athenian territor} . The 
Spartans decline to punish the aggression. 


RISE OF THEBES (878-359 b c ) 

378. Athens makes alliance with Thebes. 378-377 Formation by the 
Athenians of a new maritime confederac} 378-376 Three unsuccessful 
Spartan expeditions into Boeotia 376 Great maritime Victor j of the Athe- 
nian Chabrias at Naxos Successes of Timotheus of Athens in the Ionian 
Sea. 374 Biief peace between Sparta and Athens 374-373 Core} ra un- 
successfully invested b} the Spartans 371 Peace of Callias, guaranteeing 
the independence of each indi\idual Gieek cit}. Thebes not included m 
the Peace Jason of Pherae, despot of Thessalj Battle of Leuctra Epami- 
nondas of Thebes defeats the Spartans Re\olutionar} outbreaks in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 370 Arcadian union and restoiation of Man tinea Foundation 
of Megalopolis. Epaminondas and Pelopidas in\ade Laconia 369 Messene 
restored by the Thebans as a menace to Sparta. Alliance betw een Sparta 
and Athens. The Thebans conquer Sicjon Pelopidas sent to deliver the 
Thessalian cities from the rivals, Alexander of Macedon and Alexander of 
Pheras. 868. The Spartans win the “teailess Mctoiy’ of Mideao\erthe 
Arcadians Death of Alexander ll of Macedon Succession of his brother 
Perdiooae secured by Athenian intervention Pelopidas captuied by Alex- 
ander of Pheiae. 367 Epaminondas rescues him Pelopidas obtains a 
Persian decree settling disputed questions <in Peloponnesus The deciee 
disregarded in Greece 366 The Thebans conquer Achaia, but fail to 
keep it. Athens makes alliance with Arcadia 365. Athenians conquer 
and colomse Samos, and acquire Sestus and Ciithote. Perdieoaa m of 
Macedon assassinates the regent Timotheus takes Potiddea and Torone 
for Athens. Elis invaded b} the Arcadians 364 Creation of a Boeotian 
navy encouiages the allies of Athens to re\olt. Battle of Cynoscephalse. 
Alexandei of Pherae, defeated by the Boeotians and then Thessalian allies. 
Pelopidas falls in the battle. Orchomenus destroyed by the Thebans 
Elis invaded by the Arcadians. Spartan operations fail. Battle in the 
Altis during the Olympic games. The Arcadians appropiiate the sacred 
Olympian treasure. Praxiteles, the sculptor, flourished. 362. Unsuccess- 
ful attack on Sparta by Epaminondas. Battle of Mantinea and death of 
Epaminondas. 361 Agesilaus of Sparta goes to Egypt as a leader of mer* 
canaries. Battle of Peparethus. Alexandei of Pherae defeats the Athenian 
fleet. He attacks the Piraeus. 860. The Thracian Chersonesus lost to 
Athens. 


PHILIP OF MACEDONIA (359-388 bc) 

869. Death of Perdlooas ZXZ of Macedon. PhiUp seizes the government 

S guardian for his nephew, Amyntu. 358. Brilliant victoiies of Philip 
er the Paeonians and Illyrians. 857. Thracian Chersonesuil and Euboea 
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recovered by Athens. Philip takes Amphipolis. Revolt of Athenian allies, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes. 356. Battle of Embata lost by the Athenians. 
Philip founds Philippi, takes Pydna and Potidsea, defeats the Illyrians and 
sets to work to organise his kingdom on a military basis. Birth of Alex- 
ander the Great. 355. Peace between Athens and her revolted allies. The 
Athenians abandon their schemes of a naval empire. Outbreak of the 
“Sacred war” against the Phocians who had seized the Delphic temple. 
354. Battle of Neon. The Phocians defeated. Demosthenes begins bis 
political activity. Phocian successes under Onomarchus. 853. Methone 
taken by Philip of Macedon. Philip and the Thessalian league opposed to 
Onomarchus and the tyrants of Pherse. Onomarchus drives Philip from 
Thessaly. Philip crushes the Phocians in Magnesia and makes himself 
master of Thessaly. Phocis saved from him by help from Athens. 
352. War in the Peloponnesus. Spartan schemes of aggression frustrated, 
'nirace subdued by Philip. 351. Demosthenes delivers his Fint Philippic. 
349. Philip begins war against Olynthus which makes alliance with Athens. 
Athenian attempt to recover Euboea fails. 348. Philip destroys Olynthus 
and •the Chalcidian towns. 347. Death of Plato. 346. Peace of Philo- 
crates between Philip and Athens. Phocis subdued by Philip. Philip 
presides at the Pythian games. Pliilip becomes archon of Thessaly. Demos- 
themes accuses ASschines of accepting bribes from Philip. 344. Demosthenes 
delivers The Second Philippic. 343. Megara, Chalcis, Ambracia, Acarnania, 
Achaia, and Coi c} i a ally tfiembeh es with Athens. 8 12-341 . Philip annexes 
Thrace. He founds Philippopolis. 341. Demosthenes’ Third Philippic. 
340. Diplomatic breach between Athens and Philip. 339. Perinthus and 
Byzantium unsuccesbfully besieged by Philip. Philip’s campaign on the 
Danube. 838. The Ampliictyonic league declares a “holy war” against 
Amphissci, and requests tlie aid of Philip. Philip destroys Amphissa and 
conquers Naupactus. Philip occupies Elatea. Athens makes alliance 
with, Thebes. Battle of Chaeronea. Philip defeats the Athenians and 
Thebans. The hegemony of Greece passes to Macedon. Philip invades 
the Peloponnesus wdiich, wdth the exception of Sparta, acknowledges his 
supremacy. Philij) establiblies a Greek confederacy under the Macedonian 
hegemony. • Lycurgus appointed to control the public revenues in Athens. 
836. Attains and Parmenion open the Macedonian war in ASolis. 


THE AGE OF ALEXANDER (SS6-323 b.c.) 

Murder of Philip and succession of Alexander the Ghreat. Alexander 
compels the Hellenes to recognise his hegemony. 335. Alexander conducts 
a successful campaign on the Danube and defeats the Illyrians at Pelium. 
Thebes revolts against him and is destroyed. 334. Alexander sets out for 
Abia. Battle of the Granicus. Alexander defeats the Persians. Lydia, 
Miletub, Caria, Halicarnassus, Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia subdued. 
333. Alexander goes to Gordium and cuts the Gordian knot. Death of his 
chief opponent, the Persian general, Memnon. Submission of Paphlagonia 
and Cilicia# Battle of Issus. Alexander puts the army of Darius to night. 
Sidon and Byblos submit. 832. Tyre besieged and taken. He slaugh- 
ters^ tiie inhabitants and marches southward, storming Gaza. Egypt con- 
He founds Alexandria. 381. Battle of Arbela and defeat of the 
Great King^ Babylon opens its gates to Alexander. He enters Susa. T^e 
Spartans ris^ and are defeated at Megalopolis. 880. Alexander occupies 
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Persepolis. Alexander in Eobatana^ in Parthia, and on the Caspian. Philotas 
is aocnsed of conspiring against Alexander’s life and is executed. His father, 
the general Parmenion, put to death on suspicion. Judicial contest between 
Demosthenes and ^schines ends in the latter’s quitting Athens. Part of 
Gedrosia (Beluchistan) submits to Alexander. 329. Arachosia conquered. 
8SS. Alexander conquers Bactria and Sogdiana. 827. Alexander quells the 
rebellion of Sogdiana and Bactria. Clitus killed by Alexander at a banquet. 
Aiexander marries the Sogdian Roxane. Callisthenes, the historian, is put 
to death under pretext of complicity in the conspiracy of the pages to assas- 
sinate Alexander. Beginning of the Indian war. 326. Alexander in the 
Punjab; he crosses the Indus, and is victorious at the Hydaspes. At the 
Hyphasis the army refuses to advance further. Alexander builds a fleet 
and sails to the mouth of the Indus. 325. Conquest of the Lower Punjab. 
March through Gedrosia (Mekran in Beluchistan) and Carmania. Nearchus 
makes a voyage of discovery in the Indian Ocean. 324. Alexander in Susrf. 
He punishes treasonable conduct of officials during his absence. Alexander’s 
veterans discharged at Opis. Harpalus deposits at Athens the money stolen 
from Alexander. The trial respecting misappropriation of this money «ids 
in Demosthenes being forced to quit Athens. Alexander’s last campaign 
against the Kossseans. 323. Alexander returns to Babylon and reorganises 
his army for the conquest of Arabia. Death of Alexander. 


THE POST-ALEXANDRIAN EPOCH 

823. At Alexander’s death his ypung half-brother, Philip Arrhidceus, suc- 
ceeded to his empire, while there are expectations of a posthumous heir by 
Roxane. The young Alexander is born. Perdiooas is made regent o\er the 
Asiatic dominions, while Antipater and Craterua take the joint regency of 
the West. The Greeks, with Athens at their head, attempt to throw oflf the 
Macedonian yoke as soon as Alexander is dead, and the Lamian war breaks 
out (828-322). But one by one the states ^>ield to Antipater and Craterus. 
The direct government of the dominions in Europe, Africa, and Western Asia 
is divided among Alexander’s generals. Thirty-four shared in theiallotment ; 
the most important are : Ptolemy Lague, in Egypt and Cyrenaica ; Antigonus, 
in Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Lycia ; Bamenes, the secretary of Alexander, in 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; Caseander, in Caria ; Leonnatna, in Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia ; Menander, in Lydia ; and LyBimachoa, in Thrace and the Euxine 
districts. Perdiccas aims to marry Alexander’s sister, Cleopatra, as a means 
of becoming absolute master of the empire. The otlier generals league them- 
selves against him, and (821) Perdiccas is murdered by his soldiers while 
proceeding against Ptolemy. Antipater replaces him as regent, and redivides 
the empire ; Selenoiu is given Babylonia to rule over. Antipater dies 819, 
and the son CasMuider and Polysperohon become regents. In 317 and 816, 
Cassander conquers Greece and Macedonia. Antigonus, with the help of Cas- 
sandar, attacks and defeats Eumenes, who is betrayed by his own lorces in 
816. Antigonus now has ambitions to control the whole empire, and in 81S 
the terrible war of the Diadochi, between him and the other generals, bejfins. 
An^^onus and bis son, Dametrliia Polioroetes, call themselves kings. I^leuci^ 
Lvsimaollus, Cassander, and others do the same. Demetrius seizes Athdhe in 
807. At tiis end of the struggle every member of Alexander’s family is dea^, 
title ihajoritj put to death, in 801, at the battle of Ipsus, Antigonus falls, 
bod Demetriiis takas to flight. Cassander dies 296, and the fuocession is 
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contested by his two Philip XT and Antipeter. Demetriufl takes the 
op^rtunity of this quarrel to seize the European dominions. He prepares 
to invade Asia, and the other successors of the empire, together with King 
PyrrhQs of Epirus, league against him. In 287 Pyrrhus invades Macedonia, 
and Demetrius’ army deserts him. Pyrrhus is welcomed as hmg, and he 
gives Lysimachus the eastern part of Macedonia to rule over. Demetrius 
renews the struggle with Pyrrhus, and at his death, in 283, his son, Antigoniis 
Oonatas, carries it on. In 282 Lysimachus is attacked by Seleucus Nicator, 
and is defeated and killed on the plain of Corns in 281. Ptolemy Cerannus 
murders Seleucus, and seizes the European kingdom of Lysimachus. In 280 
Pyrrhus goes to Tarentum to make war on the Romans. 


THE ACILEAN AND ^TOLIAN LEAGUES 

• 

The Achsean towns of Patrai, Dyme, Tritaea, and Pharce expel their 
Macedonian garrisons and join in a confederacy. 279. The Celts descend 
on tfie Balkan countries and on Macedonia. Death of Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
278. Celts under Brennus approach Greece. Struggle between Celts and 
Hellenes round Thermopylae. Brennus defeated at Delphi. Celts driven 
baqk* jEtolian Confederacy becomes the most important representative of 
Greek independence. 277. Antigoxms king of Macedonia. He founds the 
dynasty of the Antigonids. Pyrrhus conquers Sicily. 276. The Achffian 
town ^gium expels its garrison and joins Patras, etc., in the Achaean 
Confederacy. 274. Pyrrhus returns to Epirus. 278. Pyrrhus expels 
Antigonus from Maced6n. 272. Pyrrhus besieges Sparta, which success- 
fully resists him. He turns against Argos, where he is killed. Antigonus 
recovers his supremacy in Greece. The Greek cities fight for their inde- 
pendence. 265. The Macedonians defeat the Egyptian fleet at Cos. 
Antigonus recovers his position in the Peloponnesus. 263. Chremonidean 
war. 263-262. Antigonus takes Athens. End of the independent politi- 
cal importance of Athens. 255, The Long Walls of Athens broken aown. 
249. Aratus frees Sicyon from its tyrant Nicocles, and brings the town over 
to the Aqjaasaii League. 245, Aratus becomes president of the Achaean 
League. Agla IV becomes king of Sparta and attempts to introduce reforms. 
245. •Aratus conquers Corinth. Megara, Troezen, and Epidaurus join the 
Aohaeans. 241. Agis IV executed. 239. DemetxluB, king of Macedon. 
Alliance between the Achaeans and -Etolians. 238-5. Extinction of the 
Epirote iEacids ; federative republic in Epirus. 235. Cleomenes m, king of 
Sparta. 234. Lydiades abdicates from his tyranny and brings Megalopolis 
over to the Achaean League. 231. Illyrian corsairs ravage the western coasts 
of Greece and defy the Achaean and -fitolian fleets. 229. The greater part 
of Argolis included in the Achaean League. Antigonus Doson, regent of 
Macedon. Athens frees herself from the Macedonian dominion. The 
Romans defeat the Illyrian corsairs. 228. Athens makes alliance wdth 
Rome. The Achaean League at the height of its power. 227. Beginning 
of the Spartan war against the Achaean League. 226. Cleomenes III effects 
fundamental reforms in Sparta. 224. Battle at Dyme. Cleomenes defeats 
the Achaean League. 223. Aratus calls in the aid of Macedon. 
de^fto the Achasans and becomes the ally of Sparta. Achaeans, Bceotians, 
Phocians, Thessalians, Epirotes, and Acarnanians form, under the leadership 
di Macedon, an alliance ag^st Sparta. 222. Battle of SeUasia. Defeat of 
the Spartani|. Antigonus Doson restores the Spartan idigarchy . 220. maup T 
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king of Maoedon. War of Philip and his Greek allies, including the Achaean 
Lei^e, against the JStolians supported b}' Sparta. 219. Lyonrgus (last king 
of Sparta). 217. Peace of Naupactus. The destructive war against the 
.£toUans ended in dread of a Carthaginian invasion. Philip V becomes 
protector of all the Hellenes. 


THE ROMAK CONQUEST (216-146 u.c.) 

216. Philip concludes an alliance with Hannibal and provokes the first 
Macedonian war with Rome. 214. Battle near the mouth of the Aous. The 
Romans surprise Philip and defeat him. iEtolians, Eleans, Messenians, and 
Illyrians accept Roman protection. 213. Aratus poisoned at Philip’s insti- 
gation. 211. Sparta goes over to Rome. Savage wars of the Grecian cities 
against one another. 208. Pliilopcemen becomes general of the Achaean 
League, and revives its military power. 205. Philip makes peace with Rome, 
ceding the country of the Parthenians and several Illyrian districts to Rome. 
Philip carries on war in Rhodes, Thrace, and Mysia, and sends auxiliarigs to 
Carthage. 200. Second Macedonian war declared by Rome. Romans under 
Sulpicius invade Macedonia. 199. Romans kept inacti\ e by mutiny in the 
army. 198. Defeat of Pliilip by Flamininus. Achajans and Spartans join 
the Romans. 197. Battle of Cynoscepliahe and destruction of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. Philip accepts humiliating terms and renounces his suprem- 
acy over the Greeks. 194. Flamininus returns to Rome. The jEtolians, 
dwatisfied, pillage Sparta, which joins the Achaean League. Antiochua III 
of Syria comes to the aid of the -ZEtolians. 191. Battle of Thermopylso. 
Antiochus defeated by the Romans. 190. Battle of Magnesia. Romans 
defeat Antiochus. Submission of the -®tolians. 183. Messene revolts from 
the Achsean League. 179. Callicrates succeeds Philopoemen as general of 
the Achsean League. Death of Philip V and accession of Pereeus, wlio con- 
ciliates the Gre^s, and makes alliances wiih Syria, Rhodes, etc. 109.^ At- 
tempted assassination of Eumenes of Pergamum on his return from Rome. 
168. Third Macedonian war declared by the Romans. Romans are unsuc- 
cessful at first, but the battle of Pydna is won l)y Paulus iEmilius, the 
Macedonians losing twenty thousand men. Fliglit and subsequent surrender 
of Perseus. 150. Death of Callicrates. 152. Andriscus lays claim tg the 
throne of Macedon. 148. Andriscus defeated at Pydna and taken to Ronie. 
146. Macedon made a Roman province. Romans support Sparta in her at- 
tempt to withdraw from the Achaean League. Corinthians take up arms, and 
are joined by the Boeotians and by Chalcis. Battle of Scarphe and victory 
of the Romans under Metellus. Corinth is taken by Mummius; its art 
treasures are sent to Rome, and the city delivered up to pillage. Achaean 
and Boeotian leagues dissolved. 


THE EGYPTIAN KINGDOM OF THE PTOLEMIES OR LAGID.® (323^0 b.c.) 

In 828 Ptolemj 1, son of Lagus, receives the government of Egypt mtA 
Cyrenaica in the division of Alexander’s Empire. He rules at Alexanaria. 
In 821 he allies himself with Antipater against the ambitio^ Perdiecas^ He 
joins the alliance against Antigonus in 315. 306. He assumes the title of 

lung* 804. He assists the Rhodians to repel Demetrius, and w^ the sur- 
name of Soter (Saviour). 285. He abdicates in favour of his son, Ptolemy 
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(n) FhiUdclphiMy and dies two years later. Ptolemy II reims almost in 
undisturbed peace. About 266 he annexes Phoenicia and Coue-Syria. He 
is famous as a great patron of commerce, science, literature, ana art, and 
raises the Alexandrian Museum and Library to importance. On his death 
in 247, his son, Ptolemy (HZ) Euergetes, reunites Cyrenaica, of which his 
father's half-brother, Magas, had declared himself king on the death of Ptol- 
emy I. In 245 he invades Syria, to avenge his sister Berenice, the wife of 
Antiochus II, slain by Laodice. He also marches to and captures Babylon, 
but is recalled to Egypt by a revolt in 243. In 222 he is succeeded hy his 
son, Ptolemy (IV) Phiiopator. In 217 this king defeats Antiochus the Great 
at Raphia, recovering Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, which has been wrested from 
him. Ptolemy (V) Eplphanea began his reign in 205 or 204. Antiochus the 
Great invades Egypt, and the Romans intervene. Ptolemy marries Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus. He dies by poison in 181. His son, Ptolemy (VI) 
Philometor, succeeds, with Cleopatra as regent until her death in 174. Then 
the ministers make war on Antiochus Epiphanes, who captures Ptolemy in 170. 
The king’s brother, Ptolemy (vn) Suergetes or Phyacon, then proclaims him- 
self king, and reigns jointly with his brother after the latter’s release. In 
fl64 Ptolemy VII expels Ptolemy VI, but is compelled to recall him at the 
demand of Rome. Ptolemy VII returns to Cyrenaica, which he holds as a 
separate kingdom until his brother’s death, 146, when he returns to Egypt, 
slays the legitimate heir, and rules as sole king. The people of Alexandria 
expel him in 130, but he manages to get back in 1.27. Dies 117. His son, 
Ptolemy (vill) Philometor or Lathyrne, shares the throne with his mother, 
Cleopatra III. Ill 107 his mother expels him, and puts her favourite son, 
Ptolemy (IX) Alexander, on the throne. Ptolemy VIII keeps his power in 
(\vprus, and on his mother’s death the Egyptians recall him and banish his 
brother. The wars with the Seleucid princes are kept up. Berenice m, the 
daughter of Ptolemy VIII, succeeds him in 81. Her stepson, Ptolemy X or 
Alexander H, son of Ptolemy Alexander, comes from Rome as Sulla’s candi- 
datl, and marries her. The queen is at once murdered, by her husband’s 
order, and the people put him to death, 80. The legitimate line is now 
extinct. An illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, Ptolemy (XI) Neus Dio- 
nysus or Auletes, takes Egypt; and a younger brother, Cyprus. Weary of 
taxation, the Alexandrians expel Auletes in 58, but the Romans restore him 
iif 55. His son, Ptolemy xn, and his daughter, Cleopatra, succeed him in 
joint reign in 51. In 48 Ptolemy expels his sister, who flees to Syria, and 
attempts to recover Egypt by force of arms. Csesar effects her restoration in 
48, and the civil war with Pompey results. Ptolemy is defeated on the Nile, 
and drowned. Cleopatra’s career after this belongs to Roman history, o.v. 
Unwilling to appear in Octavian's triumph after Actium, she kills herself in 
some unknown way, 30 b.c. 


THE SELEUCID KINGDOM OF SYRIA (312-65 b.c.) 

Selauoua (l) Nloator receives the satrapy of Babylon from Antipater. 
H^founds his kingdom in 312. He extends his conquests into Central Asia 
ana India, assuming the title of king about 806. He takes part against 
Antigonus in tl^ battle of Ipsus, 801. After this a part of Asia Minor is 
a^Sled to his dominions, and the Syrian kingdom is formed. He defeats 
Lysimach^s on the plain of Corus in 281 and is assassinated by Ptolemy 
CeraunuB in 280. He is the builder of the capital cities of Seleucia and 
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Antioch. His son Aatloohns (z) Soter succeeds. He gives up all claim to 
Macedonia on the mamage of ^leucus’ daughter, Phila, to Antigonus Gt>n- 
atas. Dies 261, his son Anttoohua (u) Zheoa succeeding. In this reign the 
kingdom is greatly weakened by the revolt of Parthia and Bactria, leading 
to &e estabushment of the Parthian empire by Arsaces about 250. He also 
involves himself m a ruinous war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, concluding with 
the peace of 250 He is killed. 246, and succeeded hy his son Seleuoua (n) 
CallinlouB who wars with the Parthians and Eg\ptians until his death in 
226. Beleucua (HI) Ceraunus after a short reign of three j^ears is succeeded 
by his brother Anttoohua (m) the Great, the most famous of the Seleucidse. 
228. Alexander and Molon the rebellious brothers of the king aie subdued. 
Antiochus goes to war vath Ptolemy Philopator and is beaten at Raphia, 217, 
losing Ccele-S} ria and Phoenicia 214 Achseus the governor of Asia Minor 
rebels, and is defeated and killed 212 Antiochus begins an attempt to 
regain Parthia and Bactria, but m 205 is compelled to acknowledge theic 
independence Continued warfare with tg>pt Phoenicia and Cale-Syna 
regained by battle of Paneas in 198, but these teriitories are given back to 
Egypt when Ptolemy Epiphanes marries Cleopatia, daughter of Antiochus 
196. The Thracian Chersonesus taken from Macedonia 192-189 Wat 
With the Romans, who demand restoiation of the Thracian and Egyptian 
provinces 190 Battle of Magnesia, great defeat of Antiochus M the 
Romans. 187 Antiochus killed b\ his subjects as he attempts to rob the 
temple of Elymais to paf the Romans His son Seleucus (IV) Philopator 
succeeds. Before his death, in 175, Seleucus satisfies the Roman claims 
His successor is his brother Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes Aimenia, lost by 
Antioc^s III, 18 reconquered, also Phajmcia and C ele-S) iia, 171-lb8 Anti- 
ochus attempts to stamp out the Jewish religion, giving rise to the Macca- 
b^n rebellion in 167 Antiochus (V) Eupator succeeds his f ithei in 164. 
Lysias is regent, as the king is onl^ nine >eai6 old A peace with the Jews 
IS concluded and then Antiochus is killed, 162, bA Demetrius (i) Soter, sou of 
Seleucus Philopator, who seizes the thione Ihe Maccabdcans hold tVieir 
own against this king Alexandei Balas, a pretended son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, organises an insurrection He ]n\ades S>ria, and Demetrius is 
killed, 150, in battle Alexander Balas usuips the throne Den^etrius (II) 
Xlioator, son of Demetrius I, contests the throne but not with much success 
Balas wars with Ptolemy Philopator and is killed, 145 A war of succession 
begins between D^etrius Nicator and Balas' >oung son Antiochus yi 
The latter is suppoited b} the Jews. Antiochus VI is slain b> Tryphon, the 
general of Alexander Balas. in 142 Tryphon rules until 189, when lie is put 
to death by Antiochus (VII) Bidetes Meanwhile one faction recognises 
Demetrius Nicator as king He marries Cleopatra, an Egyptian princess, 
goes to war with the Parthians, is captured, ana Antiochus Sidetes takes his 
place for ten years Sidetes wages war with the Parthians, and is killed in 
battle, 128 Demetrius Nicator now resumes his rule, but owing to his 
misg^vemment is assassinated at the instigation of Cleopatra, in 125 The 
eldest son, Beleuous v, is put to death the same year by Cleopatra, and the 
seoond son, Antiochus (vni) Grypus, takes the throne He expels Alexander 
Zebma, a usurper. Civil war breaks out between Antiochus and his ^If- 
brothar, Antioohns (ZZ) Cyzioenus, who in 112 compels a division of the 
kingdom, taking Phcemcia and Ccsle-Syria as his share A^ntiochus VDI is 
MiKWBinated, 96. Antiochus IX is killed in 95 by Beisuous (vi) Spiphai^, 
mil of OiyiNUl, who rules only one year. Antiochus (Z) Euse^ss, son 
Astliochus iX, follows. His claims are contested by the sons of Grypus, 
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Pblllp, Draietrliui (in) Biio»nui, and Antlooliiw (ZX) BplphanM. The lat- 
ter is drowned fleeing from Eusebes and the other two rule over the whole 
of Syria. In 88 Demetrius is oaptured by the Parthiaas and anotibier 
brother Antioohai (zn) Dlonvaiua, slmes the rule with Philip. He is killed 
in a war with the Arabians. Civil strife has now reached such a state that 
the Syrians invite Tigranes of Armenia to put an end to it. He conquers 
Syria In 88, and rules it until 69, when, after his defeat by LuciilluBt 
AntioohiiB (zm) Aaiatioua, son of Antiochus Eusebes, regains the throne. 
He is deposed, 65, by Pompey, and Syria becomes a Roman province. 


THE SICILIAN TYRANTS (576-210 b.c.; 

The government of the Greek colonies in Sicily is originally oligarchical, 
lait the rule soon gets into the hands of despots or tyrants, who hold uncon- 
trolled power. 670-554. Phalaria, tyrant of Agrigentum or Acrargas, brings 
that city to be the most powerful in the island. About 500, Oleander obtains 
pob^ssion of Gela. His brother Hippooratee succeeds, and is followed by Oelo, 
Atho makes himself master of Syracuse. 488. Theron is tyrant of Agrigentum, 
and, 481, expels Teiillaa from Himera. Terillus appeals to the Carthaginians 
whj besiege Himera, 480. Gelo aids Theron and defeats Hamilcar. 478. G^elo 
succeeded by his brother Hiero I, an oppressive ruler. 472. Thraaydma suc- 
ceeds Theron in Agrigentum, but is expelled by Hiero. 467. Thraaybn- 
lua succeeds Hiero, but is dii\en from Sicil} by the jDeople, 466. The fall 
of Thrasybulus is the signal for great internal dissensions, settled, 461, by 
a congress, which restores peace and prosperity for half a century^ inter- 
rupted only by a quickly suppressed revolt of the Sicels in 451. 409. Han- 

nibal, grandson of Hamilcar, attempts the conquest of Sicily. 405. Dionysius 
attains to despotic power in Syracuse. 883. After constant war the limits 
of Greek and Carthaginian power in Sicil} are fixed. 367. Dion succeeds 
Dionysius ; after an oppressive rule he is murdered, 858. A period of con- 
fusion follo\\ s. The younger Dionysius and Hioetas hold power against each 
other. The latter calls in the Carthaginians, and Timoleon comes from 
Corinth, defeats Ilicetas, and restoies Greek liberty in 343. Democratic 
government is also reinstated in other parts of Sicily. 340. Defeat of Has- 
drfibal and Hamilcar at the Crimibus puts an end to all fear from Carthage. 
31 c Agathocles establishes a despotism in Syracuse. His'* reign is oppressive 
and disastrous for Sicily. 310, Defeat of Agathocles by Hamilcar at Ecno- 
mus. Agathocles goes to Africa to carry on the war ; meanwhile Hamilcar 
gets possession of a large part of Sicily. Agathocles makes peace with Car- 
thage, and perpetrates a fearful massacre of his opponents. 289. Death of 
Agathocles. Hicetu becomes tyrant of Syracuse. Agrigentum, under Plilii- 
tias, attains to great power. The Carthaginians now begin to be predominant 
in the island. 278. Pyrrhus lands in Sicily to aid the Greeks, but returns to 
Italy, 276. Hiaro n is chosen general by the Syracusans. He fights the 
Mamertines. 270. Hiero assumes title of king. He allies with Carthage to 
q^pel the Mamertines. The Romans espouse the latter’s cause, and the First 
Punje War is begun, 264. 263. Hiero makes peace with Rome. 242. Bat- 

tle os the .Jlgatian Islands. The whole island, except the territory of Hiero, 
becomes a RomaQ province. 215. Hieronymus, grandson and successor of 
HiAo, breaks the treaty with Rome in the Second Punic War, and is assassi- 
nated. M^cellus is sent to Syracuse. 212. Syracuse falls into his hands. 
210. Agrigentum captured. Roman conquest completed. 




CHAPTER I LAND AND PEOPLE 

The character of e'very people is more or less closel} connected with that 
of its land The station w hich the (xreeks filled among nations, the part 
which thej acted, and the woiks which they accomplished, depended in a 

f reat measure on the position w Inch thej occupied on tht face of the globe. 

'he manner and degree in which the nature of the country affected the 
bodily and mental frame, and the social institutions of its inhabitants, maj 
not M so easily determined , but its ph> sical aspect is certainl} not less 
important in a histoiical point of 'view, than it is striking and interesting in 
itself. An attentive survey of the geographical site of Greece, of its general 
divisions, and of the most piomment points on its surface, is an mdispensable 
preparation for the stud'y of its history In the following sketch nothing 
more will be attempted, than to guide the reader s e> e over an accurate map 
of the countrj,and to direct his attention to some of those indelible features, 
which have survived all the revolutions hy which it has been desolated. 


THE I iND 

The land which its sons called Hellas, and for which w e have adopted 
the Roman name Greece,^ lies on the southeast \erge of Europe, and* in 
length extends no further than from the thirty -sixth to the fortieth degrees of 
latitude It IS distinguished among Euiopean countries b} the same charac 
ter which distinguishes Europe itself f i om the other continents — the great 
range of its coast compared with tlie extent of its surface , so that while in 
the latter respect it is considerably less than Portugal, in the foimei it 
exceeds the whole Pyrenean peninsula. Ihe great eastern limb which pro- 
jects from the main trunk of the continent of Europe grows more and more 
finely articulated as it advances towards the south, and termmates in the 
peninsula of Peloponnesus, the smaller half of Greece, which bears some 
resemblance to an outspread palm Its southern extremity is at a nearly 
equal distance from the tw o neighbouring continents it fronts one of the 
most beautiful and fertile regions of Africa, and is separated from the near- 
est point of Asia by the southern outlet of the ^gean Sea — the sea, by the 
Greeks familiarly called their own, which, after being contracted into a 
narrow stream by the approach of the opposite shores at the Hellespbnt, 

Hie Gneens was, however, derived from the old Greek name rpa«/v6s ] 
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suddenly finds its liberty in an ample basin as they recede towards the east and 
the west, and at length, escaping between Cape Malea and Crete, confounds 
its waters with the broader main of the Meaiterranean. Over that part of 
this sea which washes the coast of Greece, a chain of islands, beginning from 
the southern headland of Attica, Cape Sunium, first girds Delos with an 
irregular belt, the Cyclades, and then, in a waving line, links itself to a 
scattered group (the Sporades) which borders the Asiatic coast. South- 
ward of these the interval between the two continents is broken by the 
larger islands Crete and Rhodes. The sea which divides Greece from Italy 
is contracted, between the lapygian peninsula and the coast of Epirus, into 
a channel only thirty geographical miles in breadth ; and the Italian coast 
may be seen not only from the mountains of Corcyra, but from the low 
headland of the Ceraunian hills. 

Thus on two sides Greece is bounded by a narrow sea ; but towards the 
north its limits were never precisely defined. The word Hellas did not con- 
ve} to the Greeks the notion of a certain geographical surface, determined 
l)y natural or conventional boundaries : it denoted the country of the Hel- 
leiiejp, and ^\as variously applied according to the different views entertained 
(Tt the people which was entitled to that name. The original Hellas was 
included in the territory of a little tribe in the south of Thessaly. When 
the^e Hellenes had imparted their name to other tribes, with which they 
were allied by a community of language and manners, Hellas might properly 
be said to extend as far as these national features prevailed. On the east, 
(ireece was commonly held to terminate with Mount Homole at the mouth 
of the Peneus ; the more scrupulous, however, excluded even Thessaly from 
the honour of the Hellenic name, while Strabo,/ with consistent laxity, ad- 
mitted Macedonia. But from Ambracia to the mouth of the Peneus, when 
these were taken as the extreme northern points, it was still impossible to 
draw a precise line of demarcation ; for the same reason which justified the 
exclusion of Epirus applied, perhaps much more forcibly, to the mountaineers 
in tne interior of -ditolia, whose barbarous origin, or utter degeneracy, was 
proved by their savage manners, and a language which Thucydides^ describes 
as unintelligible. When the -^tolians bade the last Philip withdraw from 
Hellas, th| Macedonian king could justly retort, by asking where they 
would fix its boundaries, and by reminding them that of their own body a 
vet’y.small part was within the pale from wmich they wished to exclude him. 

*The northern part of Greece is traversed in its whole length by a range 
of mountains, the Greek Apennines. This ridge first takes the name of 
Pindus, where it intersects the northern boundary of Greece, at a point 
where an ancient route still affords the least difBcult passage from Epirus 
into Thessaly. From Pindus two huge arms stretch towards the eastern sea, 
and enclose the vale of Thessaly, the largest and richest plain in Greece : 
on the north the Cambunian hills, after making a bend towards the south, 
terminate in the loftier heights of Olympus, which are scarcely ever entirely 
free from snow ; the opposite and lower chain of Othrys parting, with its 
eastern extremity, the Malian from the Pagassean Gulf, sinks gentw towards 
the coast. A fourth rampart, which runs parallel to Pindus, is formed by 
the*fange which includes the celebrated heights of Pelion and Ossa ; the 
first a broad and nearly even ridge, the other towering into a steep conical 
peafai the neighbour and rival of Olympus, with which, in the songs of the 
country, it is said to dispute the pre-eminence in the depth and duration of its 
Aows. Tbe mountain barrier with which Thessaly is thus encompassed 
is broken onlv at the northeast corner, by a -deep narrow cleft, which 
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parts Ossa from Olympus : the defile so renowned in poetry as the vale, in 
nisto^ as the pass, of Tempe. The imagination of the ancient poets and 
declaimers delighted to dwell on the natural beauties of this romantic glen, 
and on the sanctity of the site, from which Apollo had transplanted his 
laurel to Delphi. 

From other points of view, the same spot no less forcibly claims the atten- 
tion of the historian. It is the only pass through which an army can invade 
Thessaly from the north, without scaling the high and rugged ridges of its 
northern frontier. The whole glen is something less than five miles long, 
and opens gradually to the east into a spacious plain, stretching to the shore 
of the Thermaic Gulf. On each side the rocks rise precipitously from the 
bed of the Peneus, and in some places only leave room between them for the 
stream ; and the road, which at the narrowest point is cut in the rock, might 
in the opinion of the ancients be defended by ten men against a host. 

On the eastern side of the ridge which stretches from Tempe to the Gulf 
of Pagasse, a narrow strip of land, called Magnesia, is intercepted between 
the mountains and the sea, broken by lofty headlands and the beds of tor- 
rents, and exposed without a liar})our to the fury of the northeast gales, r 

South of this gulf the coast is again deepl}’- indented by that of Malis, 
into which the Sperchius, rising from Mount Tymphrestus, a continuation 
of Pindus, winds through a long narrow vale, which, though considered ^.s a 
part of Thessaly, forms a separate region, \\ddely distinguished from the rest 
by its physical features. It is intercepted between Othrys and Oita, a huge 
rugged pile, which, stretching from Pindus to the sea at Thermopylae, forms 
the inner barrier of Greece, as the Cambunian range is the outer, to which 
it corresponds in direction, and is nearly equal in height. To the south of 
Thess^y and between it and Bceotia lie the countries of Doris and Phocis. 
Doris is small and obscure, but interesting as the foster-mother of a race of 
conquerors who became the masters of Greece. Phocis is somewhat larger 
than Doris, and separates it from Bceotia. 

The peculiar conformation of the principal Boeotian valleys, the barriers 
opposed to the escape of the streams, and the consequent accumulation of 
the rich deposits brought down from the surrounding mountains, may be 
considered as a main cause of the extraordinary fertility of the land. The 
vale of the Cephissus especially, with its periodical inundations, exhibits a 
resemblance, on a small scale, to the banks of the Nile — a resemblance which 
some of the ancients observed in the peculiar character of its vegetation. 
The profusion in which the ordinar;v gifts of nature were spread over the 
face of Boeotia, the abundant returns of its grain, the richness of its pastures, 
the materials of luxury furnished by its woods and waters, are chiefly re- 
markable, in a historical point of view, from the unfavourable effect they 
produced on the character of the race, which finally established itself in this 
envied territory. It was this cause, more than the dampness and thickness 
of their atmosphere, that depressed the intellectual and moral energies of 
the Boeotians, and justified the ridicule which their temperate and witty 
neif^bours so freely poured on their proverbial failing. 

Euboea, that large and important island, which at a very early period atr 
teacted the Phcenicians by its copper mines, and in later times became almost 
indispensable to the subsistence of Athens, .tibiough it covers the whole east- 
ern coast of Locris and Boeotia, is more closely connected ith the latter of 
these oonixtries. The channel of the Euripus which parts it from the main- 
land, between AuUs and Chaleis, is but a few paces in width, and is broken 
by a rodky Uet, which now forms the middle pier of a bridge. 
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A wild and rugged, though not a lofty, range of mountaina, bearing the 
name of Cithseron on the west, of Parnes towards the east, divides Bosotia 
from Attica. Lower ridges, branching off to the south, and sending out 
arms towards the east, mark the limits of the principal districts which com- 
pose this little country, the least proportioned in extent of any on the face 
of the ea,;rth to its fame and its importance in the history of mankind. The 
most extensive of the Attic plains, though it is by no means a uniform level, 
but is broken by a number of low hills, is that in which Athens itself lies at 
the foot of a precipitous rock, and in which, according to the Attic legend, 
the olive, still its most valuable production, first sprang up. 

Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the fatness of the Boeo- 
tian plains, and the freshness of the Bceotian streams. The waters of its 
principal river, the Cephisus, are expended in irrigating a part of the plain 
of Athens, and the Ilissus, though no less renowned, is a mere brook, which 
is sometimes swollen into a torrent. It could scarcely boast of more than 
two or three fertile tracts, and its principal riches lay in the heart of its 
mountains, in the silver of Laurium, and the marble of Pentelicus. It might 
also^eckon among its peculiar advantages the purity of its air, the fragrance 
cfE its shrubs, and the fineness of its fruits. But in its most flourishing period 
its produce was never sufficient to supply the wants of its inhabitants, and 
thejr industry was constantly urged to improve their ground to the utmost. 
Traces are still visible of the laborious cultivation which was carried by 
means of artificial terraces, up the sides of their barest mountains. After 
all, they were compelled to look to the sea even for subsistence. Attica 
would have l)een little but for the position which it occupied, as the south- 
east foreland of Greece, uith valleys opening on the coast, and ports inviting 
the commerce of Asia. From the top of its hills the eye surveys the whole 
circle of the islands, which form its maritime suburbs, and seem to point out 
its historical destination. 

The isthmus connecting Attica with the Peloponnesus is not level. The 
loots of the Onean Mountains are continued along the eastern coast in a line 
of low cliffs, till they meet another range, which seems to have borne the 
same name, at the opposite extremity of the isthmus. This is an importwt 
feature in t^e face of the country : the isthmus at its narrowest part, l^tween 
the inlets of Schoenus and Lechaeum, is only between three and four miles 
brdad; and along this line, hence called the Diolcus, or Drauehtway, vessels 
weie often transported from sea to sea, to avoid the delay ana danger which 
attended the circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus. Yet it seems not to have 
been before the Macedonian period, that the narrowness of the intervenix^ 
space suggested the project of uniting the two seas by means of a canal: It 
was entertained for a time by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; but he is said to have 
been deterred by the reports of his engineers, who were persuaded that the 
surface of the Corinthian Gulf was so much higher than the Saronic, that a 
channel cut between them would be useless from the rapidity of the current, 
and might even endanger the safety of ^gina and the neighbouring isles. 
Three centuries later, the dictator Caesar formed the same plan, and was 
perhaps onl^ prevented from accomplishing it by his untimely death. The 
abo^-menuoned inequality of the ground would always render this under- 
taking very laborious and expensive. But the work was of a nature rattier 
to i^x^k thiui to« interest genuine Greek feelix^: it seems to have been 
viewed as an audacious Titanian effort of barbarian power ; and whan Nero 
actually b^pin it, having opened the trench with his own hands, the bdief 
of the country people may probably have cononrred with the aversion of Ihte 
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Prsetorian workmen, to raise the rumour of howling spectres, and springs of 
blood, by which they are said to have been interrupted. 

The face of the Peloponnesus presents outlines somewhat more intricate 
than those of northern Greece. At first sight the whole land appears" one 

E ile of mountains, which, toward the northwest, where it reaches its greatest 
eight, forms a compact mass, pressing close upon the Gulf of Corinth. On 
the western coast it recedes farther from the sea ; towards the centre is pierced 
more and more by little hollows ; and on the south and east is broken by 
three great gulfs, and the valleys opening into them, which suggested to the 
ancients the form of a plane leaf, to illustrate that of the peninsula. On 
closer inspection, the highest summits of this pile, with their connecting 
ridges, may be observed to form an irregular ring, which separates the 
central region, Arcadia, from the rest. 

The otner great divisions of the Peloponnesus are Argolis, Laconia, Mes- 
senia, Elis, and Achaia. Argolis, when the name is taken in its largest sens6, 
as the part of the Peloponnesus which is bounded on the land side by Arcadia, 
Achaia, and Laconia, comprehends several districts, which, during the period 
of the independence of Greece, were never united under one government, 
but were considered, for the purpose of description, as one region by the 
later geographers. It beginai^On the western side with the little territory of 
Sicyon, which, beside some inland valleys, shared with Corinth a small mari- 
time plain, which was proverbial among the ancients for its luxuriant fertility. 
The dominions of Corinth, which filso extended beyond the isthmus, meeting 
those of Megara a little south of the Scironian rocks, occupied a considerable 
portion of Argolis. The two cities, Sicyon and Corinth, were similarly situ- 
ated — both commanding important passes into the interior of the peninsula. 
The lofty and precipitous rock, failed the Acrocorinthus, on which stood the 
citadel of Corinth, though, being commanded by a neighbouring lieightrit is 
of no great value for the purposes of modern warfare, v as in ancient times an 
impregnable fortress, and a point of the highest importance. 

The plain of Argos, which is bounded on three sides b\ lofty mountains, 
but open to the sea, is, for Greece, and especially for the Peloponnesus, of 
considerable extent, being ten or twelve miles in length, and four or five in 
width. But the western side is lower tlian the eastern, and is watered by a 
number of streams, in which the upper side is singularly deficient. In very 
ancient times the lower level was pijured by excess oi moisture, as it Is at 
this day: and hence, perhaps, Argos, which lay on the western side, not- 
withstanding its advantageous position, and the strength of its citadel, flour- 
ished less, for a time, than Mycenae and Tiryns, which were situate to the 
east, where the plain is now barren through drought. 

A long valley, running southward to the sea, and the mountains which 
border it on three sides, composed the territory of Laconia. It is to the 
middle region, the heart of Laconia, that most of the ancient epithets and 
descriptions relating to the general character of the country properly apply. 
The vale of Sparta is Homer’s ^‘hollow Lacedaemon,” which Euripides 
further described as girt with mountains, rugged, and difficult of entrance 
for a hostile power. The epithet hollow ” fitly represents the aspect of a val<< 
ley enclosed by the lofty cliffs in which the mountains here abruptly termi- 
nate on each side of the Eurotas. The character which the poet ascribes to 
Laconia, — that it is a country difficult of access to an enemy, — is one ^vliich 
most properly belongs to it, and is of great historical importance. On the 
nbrthm and the eastern sides there are only two natursd passes by which 
the plain of Sparta can be invaded. 
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At the northern foot of the Taygetus Mountains be^ns the Messenian 
plain, which, like the basin of the Eurotas below Sparta, is divided into two 
distinct districts, by a ridge which crosses nearly its whole wid^ from t^e 
eastern side. The upper of these districts, which is separated from Arcadia 
by a part of the Lycssan chain, and is bounded towards the west by the ridge 
of Ithome, the scene of ever memorable struggles, was the plain of Steny- 
clarus, a tract not peculiarly rich, but very important for the protection and 
command of the country, as the principal passes, not only from the north, 
but from the east and west fall into it. The lower part of the Messenian 
plain, which spreads round the head of the gulf, was a region celebrated in 
poetry and history for its exuberant fertility ; sometimes designated by the 
title of Macaria, or the Blessed, watered by many streams, among the rest by 
tlie clear and full Pamisus. It was, no doubt, of this delightful vale, that 
Euripides meant to be understood, when, contrasting Messenia with Laconia, 
he described the excellence of the Messenian soil as too great for words to 
reach. 

The rich pastures on the banks of the Elean Peneus were celebrated in 
the earliest legends ; and an ancient channel, which is still seen stretching 
aftross them to the sea, may be the same into which Hercules was believed to 
have turned the river, to cleanse the stable of Augeas. 

When the necessary deduction has been made for the inequalities of its 
surface, Greece may perhaps be properly considered as a land, on the whole, 
not less rich than beautiful. And it probably had a better claim to this 
c'haracter in the days of its youthful freshness and vigour. Its productions 
were various as its aspect : and if other regions were more fertile in grain, 
and more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few surpassed it in tiie 
growth of the olive, and of other valuable fruits. Its hills afforded abun- 
dant pastures : its waters and forests teemed wdth life. In the precious 
metals it was perhaps fortunately poor ; the silver mines of Laurium were a 
singular exception ; but the Peloponnesian Mountains, especially in Laconia 
and Argolis, as well as those of Eubcea, contained rich veins of iron and 
copper, as well as precious quarries. The marble of Peiitelicus was nearly 
equalled in fineness by that of the isle of Paros, and that of Carystus in 
Euba^a. The Grecian woods still excite the admiration of travellers, as they 
did in the days of Pausanias,^ by trees of extraordinary size. Even the hills 
of Attica are said to have been once clotiied with forests ; and the present 
scantiness of its streams may be owed in a great measure to the loss of the 
shade which once sheltered them. Herodotus » observes, that, of all countri^ 
in the world, Greece enjoyed the most happily tempered seasons. But it 
seems difficult to speak generally of the climate of a country, 4n which each 
district has its own, determined by an infinite variety of local circumstances. 
Both in northern Greece and the Peloponnesus the snow remains long on 
the higher ridges; and even in Attica the winters are often severe. On the 
other hand, the heat of the summer is tempered, in exposed situations, b^ 
the strong breezes from the northwest (the etesian winds), which prevail 
during that season in the Grecian seas ; and it is possible that Herodotus may 
hj^ve had their refreshing influence chiefly in view. ^ 

TJiougb no traces of volcanic eruptions appear to have been discovered in 
Greece, history is full of the effects producea there by volcanic agencry; and 
permanent inaica^ons of its physical character were scattered over its sur- 
face, in the hot springs of Thermopylm, Troezen, JBdepsus, and other phases. 
The sea betywn the Peloponnesus and Crete has been, dowm to modem times, 
the scene of surprising changes wrought by tlie same forces ; and not long 
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before the Christian era, a new hill was thrown up on the coast near Troezen^ 
no less suddenly than the islands near Thera were raised out of the s^. 
Barthquakies, accompanied by the rending of mountains, the sinking of land 
into the sea, by temporary inundations, and other disasters, have in aH ages 
been familiar to Greece, more especially to the Peloponnesus. And hence 
some attention seems to be due to the numerous legends and traditions which 
describe convulsions of the same kind as occurring still more frequently, and 
with still more important consequences, in a period preceding connected his- 
tory ; and which may be thought to point to a state of elemental warfare, 
which must have subsided before the region which was its theatre could have 
been fitted for the habitation of man. Such an origin we might be inclined 
to assign to that class of legends which related to struggles between Posei- 
don and other deities for the possession of several districts ; as his contests 
with Athene (Minerva) for Athens and TrcBzen ; with the same goddess, or 
with Hera (Juno) for Argos — where he was said, according to one accoun»>, 
to have dried up the springs, and according to another, to have laid the plain 
under water; with Apollo for the isthmus of Corinth. 


-THE NAME 


It is a singular anomaly that a people who habitually called themselves 
Hellenes should be known to all the w'orld beside as Greeks. This name was 
derived from the Graians, a small and obscure group. The Romans, chanc- 
ing to come first in contact with this tribe, gave the name Greek to the whole 
people. In the course of time it became so fixed in the usage of other nations 
that it could never be shaken off. Such a change of a proper name was very 
unusual in antiquity. The almost invariable custom was, wlien it became 
necessary to use a proper name from a foreign language, to transcribe it as 
literally as might be with only such minor changes as a difference in the 
genius of the language made necessary. Thus the Greeks in speaking of 
tiieir Persian enemies pronounced and wrote such words as “ Cyrus ” and 
“ Darius in as close imitation as possible of the native pronunciation of those 
names, and the Egyptians in turn, in accepting the domination of. the Mace- 
donian Ptolemies, spelled and no doubt pronounced the names of their con- 
querors with as little alteration as w^as possible in a language which made 
scant use of vowels. It w^as indeed this fact of transliteration rather than 
translation of foreign proper names which, as we have seen, furnished the 
clew to the nineteenth century scholars in their investigations of the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform writing of Asia. Had not the engraver 
of the Rosetta stone spelled the word Ptolemy closely as the Greeks spelled 
it. Dr. Young, perhaps, never Would have found the key to the interpretation 
of tilie hieroglyphics. And had not the eighty or ninety proper names of the 
groat inscription at Behistun been interpreted by the same signs in the 
tom different forms of writing that make up that inscription, it may well 
be doubted whether we should even now have any clear knowledge of the 
cuneifonn character of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Indeed, sO universal 
was custom of retainiw proper names in their original form tha^ the 
fiulareol the Romans to to the Greeks the name which they themselves 
employed seems very extraordinary indeed. The custom ewhich they'^us 
hownTfiT) has not been writhout imitators in modem times, as 
translation Angleterre’* by which the French desmalte En^- 
liiut, and even stranger use by the same nation of the word «*^llem8go^’ 
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to designate the land which its residents term Deutschland and which in 
English is spoken of as Germany. 

Had the classical writings of Greece been more extensively read through- 
out Europe in the Middle Ages it is probable that the Roman name Greece 
would have been discarded in modern usage, and the name Hellas restored 
to its proper position. An effort to effect this change has indeed been made 
more recently by many classical scholars, and it is by no means unusual to 
meet the terms “ Hellas ” and “ Hellenes ” in modern books of almost every 
European language ; but to make the substitution in the popular mind after 
the word Greece has been so closely linked with so wide a chain of associate 
ideas for so many generations would be utterly impossible, at least in our 
generation. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEKS 

But whether kno\ivTi as Hellas or as Greece, the tiny peninsula desig- 
nated by these names was inhabited by a people which by common con- 
sent ^.was by far the most interesting of antiquity. It Jias been said that 
they constituted a race rather than a nation, for the most jiatent fact about 
them, to any one who gives even casual atteiAion to their history, was that 
they lacked the political unity which lies at the foundation of true national 
exigence. Yet the pride of race to a certain extent made up for this de- 
licient > , and if the Greeks recognised no single ruler and were never bound 
together into a single state, they felt more keenly perhaps than any other 
nation that has Ined at any other period of the world’s history — unless 
perhaps an exception be made of the modern Frenchman — the binding force 
of racial affinities and the full meaning of the old adage that blood is thicker 
tlian water. 

All this of course implies that the Greeks were one race in the i^^rrow 
sense of the term, sprung in relatively recent time from a single stock. 
SuchVas undoubtedly tiio fact, and the division into lonians, Dorians, and 
various lesser branches, on which the historian naturally lays much sti'ess, 
must be understood always as implying only a minor and later differentia* 
tion. One will hear much of the various dialects of the different 
states, but one must not forget that these dialects represent only minip! 
variations of speech which as compared with the fundamental unity of the 
language as a whole might almost be disregarded. To be a Greek was to 
be born of Greek parents, to the use of the Greek language as a mother 
tongue ; for the most part, following the national custom, it was to eschew 
every other language and to look upon all peoples who spoke another tongue as 
“ barbarians ” — ^people of an alien birth and an alien genius. 

But whence came this people of the parent stock whose descendants 
made up the historic Greek race ? No one knows. The Greeks themselv^ 
hardly dared to ask the question, and we are utterly without data for 
answering it if asked. Their traditions implied, a migration from soAe 
unknown land to Greece, since those traditions tofd of a non-Hellenic |>eo- 
ple who inhabited the land before them« Yet in contradiction to this idea 
the Greek mind clung always to autocthouy. Like most other nations, and 
in fa'^ greater measure than perhaps ai^ othePS'the Hellenes loved tbmr 
home*— almost worshipped it. To to a Greek and yet to have no asaoeia- 
tionVith the molintains and vallw and estuaries and islands ef Greece 
seems a contradiction of terms. True, a major part of the pspulatien at 
a later day lived in distant colonies as widely separated as Asia Minor said 

a*. W. — VOL. III. B 
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Italy, but even here they thought of themselves only as more or less tempo- 
rary invaders from the parent seat, and even kept up their association with 
it % considering all lands which Greeks colonised as a part of Greater 
Gfreece.'* 

That the Greeks are of Aryan stock is of course made perfectly clear by 
their language. Some interesting conclusions as to the time when they 
branched from the parent stock are gained by philologists through observa- 
tion of words which manifestly have the same root and meaning in the dif- 
ferent Aryan languages. Thus, for example, the fact that such words as 
Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, Son, Daughter, and the like, are clearly of 
the same root in Sanskrit and Greek as well as in Latin and the Germanic 
speech, shows that a certain relatively advanced stage of family life had 
been attained while the primitive Aryans still formed but a single race. 
Again the resemblance between the Greek and the Latin languages goes to 
show that the people whose descendants became Greeks and Romans cliyig 
together till a relatively late period, after the splitting up of the primitive 
race had be^un. Yet on the other hand the differences between the Greek 
and the Latin prove that the two races using these languages had been sepa- 
rated long before either of them is ushered into history. 

From which direction the parent stock of the Greeks came into the land 
that was to be their future abiding place has long been a moot point with 
scholars, and is yet undetermined. So long as the original cradle of the 
Aryans was held to be central Asia, it was the una\ oidable conclusion that 
the Aryans of Euro]^, including the Greeks, had come originally from the 
East. But when the theory was introduced that the real cradle of the 
primitive Aryan was not Asia but northwestern Europe all certainty from 
a priori considerations vanished, for it seemed at least as plausible that the 
parent Greeks might have dropped aside from the main swarm on its eastern 
JourMV to invade Asia as that they should have oscillated back to Greece 
after that invasion had been established. And more recently the question is 
still further complicated by the ‘‘Mediterranean Race” theory, which in- 
cludes the Greeks as descendants of a hypothetical stock whose cradle was 
neither Asia nor Europe, but equatorial Africa.® 

Professor Bury ® hkens the original inhabitants of Greece to the Iberians of 
Spain and Gaul and the Ligunans ol Italy He points out that ^ the men oi 
this primaeval race gave to many a hill and rock the name which was to abide 
with it for ever '* — such names as Cormth and Tiryiis, Parnabsus and Olympus, 
Ame and Lanssa. He would describe this people us the Aegean race,* not 
xuaaning, however, to imply anything defimte as to the ethnological characteristics 
of the people. He conceives the civilisation as having reached a high de\ elopment 
.as early as the third millennium B.C., at that time spreadmg its luduence at least 
as far as the Danube and the Nile, and receiving return gifts from all quarters 
of the known world. The Greeks proper make their first appearance in Thessaly 
and Epirus, having come down to the coast of the ^Egean from the north, and 
fading a civilisation higher than that which they brought. The invaders spoke 
an Aryan speech, but Profasor Bury cautions us against inferrmg from this that 
they were men of Aryan stock In view of the uncertainty as to what the word 
Axyaii really impli^ etbuologically, that caution is somewhat difficult \o 
intermet 

Sven mose difficult is it to attempt to define the ethnological status fit the 
earlier race which built up the civilisation of the pre-Grecian age. Al the 
pm w q t tfae arcbssolcmts are disposed to divide this earlier period itself ii^to 
d eeory i i^ Myoenscan civilisation a yet earSer period of 





cultiite, of which the island of Oiete was the centre. Mr. J^hnr Evans and his 
fellow-workers have brought to light numberless relice of this civilisation, which, 
for convenience, maj bear the name of the great Cretan king and law-giver, 
Minos.' Mr. Evans himself, speaking at the International Gongrm of Aicha^dogy 
at Athens in 1905, designated as Minoan the whole df the prehistoric culture of 
Crete from the Neolithic period until the coming of the Greek civilisation as 
characterised by the geometrical style He finds three epochs : first, primaeval 
or early Minoan ; second, middle Minoan ; third, late Minoan; and even attempts 
to make minor subdivisioos. He considers the destruction of the palace of 
Kiiossus, which perliapa took place about 1500 b.c., as marking the int^uction 
of the late Minoan period 

From this time on (the dates being of course vague), the customs and 
beliefs of the inhabitants appear to have undergone a somewhat marked change, 
possibly through contact with an invading or immigrating- people, and the 
geometrical tombs make permanent record of this change. The custom of 
incinerating the dead — a custom which the Greeks of the later period retained — 
now replaced burying ; Viron/e was succeeded by iron ; and the use of the curious 
orns^ent called the fibula, which was entirely unknown in the Minoan cemeteqps 
at Xnossus so far as excavated, became quite general. It is argued by StephancNi 
that the burials of the pre-Mycenssan times cahnot belong to one and the same 
race. From study of the skulls he finds distinctly different ethnic typea At 
Maxos the skulls are of medium width , in the ^gean tombs at Panos, Oliaros, 
and Siphmos the ty])e is that known as hypo-brachycephalic ; whereas the 
longer type of skull is found in the hut-like tombs of Syros. There are also other 
characteristics of the skeleton which led to the belief in a diversity of racea 
But the whole subject is one whicli as yet we can only vaguely understand; and 
It may be questioned whether even the fullest explorations will ever quite clear 
up the mystery of the early races of the ^gean. 

As to many of the problems involved, Professor William Eidgewi^** has 
interesting view's, some of w'hich we may briefly outline, though they in- 
volvf certain matters that are still debatabla He accepts unreservedly the 
existence of a “ Pelasgian ” race, which many have scouted, and credita it 
with the art-work and commerce revealed at Mycenae and elsewhere and 
called “Mycenaiaii.” This w'as a dark-skinned (or melanochroous) race which 
had dw'eft in Greece from a remote antiquity and had at all times, in spite 
of -conquests, remained a chief element in the populatiSn of all Greece, 
whjlst in Arcadia and Attica it had never been subjugated.” The Myce- 
naean civilisation had its origin, he believes, in the mainland of Greece and 
spread thence outw'ards to the isles of the ^gean, Crete, Egypt, and north 
to the Euxine. This Mycenaean era differs widely from the Homeric,— as 
in the treatment of the dead, and in the use of metals, — and preceded the 
Homeric by a great distance, the Mycenaean period belonging to the Bronze 
Age, the Homeric to the Iron Age. 

The Homeric people were not melanochroouf^ but xanthochrodus Cfar 
and blond), and were evidently a conquering rac^ — the Aohaeans. Tn&e 
Achseans, aooording to Greek tradition, came from Epirus, and indeed a 
^udy of the relics and the culture of the early Iron Age in Bosnia, Cazniokt, 
Styria, Salzburg, and upper Italy reveids various implements and weapons that 
corrrtpond remarkably with those described by Homer. The evidence tends 
^ 4^w that a dark JBgean people inhabited the southern zestons for Siges^ 
and*that throughout the centuries the fair-haiied p^ple frmn wh north finm 
to tixnjd invaded the peninsulas of southern Europe. Biigemvy beHevss 
that this eridenoe amounts almost to a demonstzatjgn that tlm Ammmn of 
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Homer were one of these invading bodies of Celts. But it may be well once 
more to caution the reader as to the personal rather than deiinitive character 
of this interpretation. 

The history of the round shield, the use of buckles and brooches, the 
custom of cremating the dead, and the distribution of iron in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, seem to Professor Ridgeway to point still more sharply to a 
theory that these features of Greek civilisation previously existed in central 
Europe and were brought thence into Greece. A study of the dialect in 
which the Homeric poems are written indicates that the language and metre 
belonged to the earlier race, the Pelasgians, whom the Achaeans conquered. 
The earliest Greeks spoke an Aryan or liido-Germanic language of which 
the Arcadian dialect was the ])urest remnant, since the Achaeans and Dorians 
never conquered Arcadia. The introduction of labialism into the Greek, 
Ridgeway believes to be a proof of the Celtic origin of the invaders who 
accepted, as conquerors usually do, the language of the conquered and yet 
{nodified it. “ Labialism is the changing of a hard consonant as ‘‘ k ” into 
a lip-consonant as “ p ” — as the older Greek word for horse was “ hikkos,” 
which became “hippos.” The result, then, of Ridgeway’s erudite research 
is his belief that “ the Achaeans were a Celtic tribe who made their way int?o 
Greece,” and for this theory he asserts that “ archajology, tradition, and lan- 
guage are all in harmony.” 

The original source of this migration, — for it w^as rather migration t*Iian 
an invasion, — seems to have been in the northwest of the Balkan peninsula. 
Some extraordinary pressure must have been brought to bear on the Greeks 
by the Illyrians who may themselves have been forced out of their own 
homes by some unrecorded power. At the same time the people then living 
in Macedonia and Thrace were dispossessed and shoved into Phrygia and 
the regions of Troy in Asia Minor. The possession of Greece by the Greeks 
was doubtless very gradual and the Peloponnesus was the last to be visited, 
possibly by boat across the Corinthian Gulf. In some places the new-comers 
were doubtless compelled to ^ fight, elsewhere they drifted in almosf un- 
noticed and gradually asserted a sway. The new-comers imposed their speech 
eventually on the older people, but as usual they must have been themselves 
largely influenced by the older civilisation in the matter of customs and 
conditions. 


EAKLY CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 

^ the Pelasgic period we find the ancient Greeks in a primitive, but not 
really barbaric condition. There are settled peoples engaged in agriculture, 
as well as half nomadic pastoral tribes. The latter form, for a long time, a 
very unstable element of the population, ever ready under pressure of cir- 
comstances to leave their old homes and fight for new ones, bearing disturb- 
ance and anarchy into the civilised districts. 

The life of these peasants and shepherds was very simple and patriarchal. 
The ox and the horse were known to them, and drew their wagons and their 
ploughs; the principal source of their wealth consisted in great herds qf 
swine, sheep, and cattle. Fishermen already navigated the numerous arms 
of the seas that indented the land. Public life had perfectly patriafrchal 
forms, “Kings” were to be found everywhere as rulyig heads of^he 
numerousumall tribes. Religion appeared essentially as a cult of the mighty 
foroes of Mture. The deities were worshipped without temples and images, 
and were appealed to with prayers, with both bloody and bloodless sacrifices, 
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— at the head Zeus, the god of the sky ; at his side Dione, the goddess of 
earth, who, however, was early replaced by the figure of Hera ; Demeter, the 
earth mother, the patron of agriculture and of settled life ; Hestia, the patron 
of the hearth fire and the altar fire ; Hermes, the swift messenger of heaven, 
driver of the clouds and guardian of the herds ; Poseidon, the god of the 
waters; and the chthonic [i.s. subterranean] divinity Aidoneus or Hades. 
The art of prophecy was developed early ; the oracle of Dodona in Epirus 
was universally known. 

We know not how long the ancient Greeks remained in the quiet Pelasgic 
conditions. But we can distinguish the causes that produced the internal 
movement and mighty ferment, from which the chivalrous nation of the 
Aclijcans finally came. Most important were the influences of the hijjhly 
developed ciA ilisation of the Orient upon the youthful, gifted Greek nation. 
Jhe PhfeniciaiiH were the principal bearers of this influence. They had 
occupied many of the islands of the ^gean, and had planted colonies even on 
the mainland, as at Thebes and Acrocorinthus. The merchants exchange*d 
the products of Phoenician and Babylonian industry for wool, hides, and 
sla\fes. They worked the copper mines of Cyprus *and Argolis and the gold 
mines of Thasos and Thrace, but obtained even greater wealth from the 
purjJe shellfish of tlie Grecian waters. 

•For about a century the Phoenicians exerted a strong pressure on the 
coasts of Greece, and they left considerable traces in Grecian mythology 
and ci\ ilisation. The gifted Greeks, who in all periods of their history Were 
quick to profit by foreign example, w'ere deeply impressed by the superior 
civilisation of the PlKenicians. The acti\ity and skill of the men of Siaon in 
navigation and fortification had a very permanent effect. For a long time 
the Greeks made the Pheenicians their masters in architecture, mining, and 
engineering ; later they received from them the alphabet and the Babylonian 
Hystein of weights and measures. The industry and the artistic skill of 
the Greeks also began to practice on the models brought into the land by the 
l^idonians. 

Internal dissensions, raids of the rude pastoral tribes upon the settled 
peoples of the lowlands and the coast, and feuds between the nomads them- 
selves, wei^, doubtless, also a powerful factor in the transition from the peace- 
ful patriarchism of Pelasgic times to fhe more stirring and warlike period 
that followed. The necessity of protecting person and property from bold 
raiflers by sea and land led to the erection of fortresses, massive walls of rough 
stones piled upon one another and held together only by the law of gravity. 
The best example of such “ Cyclopean ” remains is the well-preserved citadel 
of Tiryns in Argolis. Here on a hill only fifty feet high, the top of which 
is nine hundred feet long and three hundred feet wide, a wall without towers 
follows the edge of the rock. With an apparent thickness of twenty-five 
feet the real wall, as it appears to-day, cannot be estimated at more than 
fifteen feet. On each side of this run covered passages or galleries. By 
degrees the Greeks learned from Phoenician models to construct these for- 
tresses better and finally to make real citadels of them. Little cily commu- 
iftties were gradually formed at the foot of the hill, but until far into the 
Hellenic penod the upper city, the acropolis ” remained the more importrat. 
H^^were the sanctuaries and the council chamber, the residence of the king 
anoroften also thfi houses of the nobility. 

• The military nobility, the ancient Greek chivalry, also originated in 
pre-historic times.^ In the storms of the new time we patriarchal chief- 
tains developed into powerful military princes who everywhere forced the 
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^ P^h^giMi ’’ peasant to keep his sling or his sword, his lance or his javelin, 
always at Land. A class of lords also arose, consisting of families that sup- 
ported thanselves rather by the trade of arms than by the pursuit of agricul- 
tvcTA. This new nobility, which gradually grew to great numerical strength, 
hel d a very important position down to the days of democracy. 

This transition period was subsequently called by the Hellenes the Heroic 
Age. The mytlis and legends which the memory of the Greek tribes and 
their poets preserved of this period have a varied character. On the one 
hand, heroic figures are repeatedly developed from the local names or 
the surnames of divinities, or the mythical history of a god is transferred to 
a human being. On the other hand, this imaginative people loved to concen- 
trate its historical recollections and to load the deeds and experiences of 
whole tribes and epochs upon one or another heroic personality, whose cycle 
of legends in the course of further development underwent new colouringg 
and extensions through the mixture of fresli elements. This is the way in 
which the legends of Hercules and Theseus, of the Argonauts and the “Seven 
against Thebes ” grew up. The most glorious poetical illumination is cast 
upon the alleged greatest deed of pre-Hellenic times, the ten years’ ^aa 
waged by nearly the whole bodj of Acluean heroes against the Teucrian 
Troy or Ilion. 

The warlike, chivalrous-romantic nation of poetry and legendary liistdry 
at the close of the pre-Hellenic period we are accustomed to call the Acha*ans. 
It seems to us safe to accept the theory that the name Achseans means “ the 
noble, excellent,” and belongs to the entire “ hero-nation,” not to a single 
tribe after which the Greeks as a whole were afterwards called. 

At least a few important remains of the tribal and state relations of this 
age passed over into the Hellenic period. The Dorians were at this time an 
insignificant mountain race in the mountains on the northern edge of the 
beautiful basin of northeastern Greece, which had not yet received the name 
of Thessaly, while the principal part was pla j ed there by the LapithsS on 
Mount Ossa and the lower Peneus, the Bueotiaiis in the southwest of the 
Peneus district, and especially the Minyee, with one branch at lolcus on 
the gfulf of Pagasse and another in the \ve8tern part of tlie basin of the 
Copais, where they were in constant rivalry with the Cadmeans 6f Thebes. 
The Ionic race was spread over the northern coast of the Peloponnesus on 
the Gulf of Corinth, over a portion of the eastern coast of this peninsula 
on the Gulf of Saron, and over Mega^is and Attica. Among the lohie 
oantons Attica had already attained considerable importance. Here the 
so-oalled Theseus, or rather a family of warlike chieftains descended from 
the Ionic tribal hero Theseus, had succeeded in uniting the four different 
portions of this district. 

Of greater importance than any of these in the pre-Doric period were 
the feudal states of the Peloponnesus. The strongest among these was the 
royal house of the Atridas, upon whose glory terrible legends cast a dark and 
bloody shadow. From their capital at Mycenae they ruled over the whole 
of Argolis ; chieftains in Tiryns, in Argos and on the coast of the peninsula 
of Parnon acknowledged their authority. The remains of the citadel of thik 
royal family are still preserved. The hill on which this citadel stood is^sur- 
monnted hj a small circular wall, and lower down is surrounded by a mmhty 
wall whi<m everywhere follows the edge of the cliff, and which in sbme 
places is built of rough layers of massive stones, elsewhere of carefully fitted 
polygonal blocks, but also for considerable stretches of rectangular blocks, 
m horizontal courses. 
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Od ibe southwestern side is the principal gate, the famous Gkite of the XiioitSi 
which takes its name from the oldest extant remains of sculpture in Greece. 
Ill the triangular gap in the wall above the lintel an enormous slab of yellow 
limestone is fitted ; it is divided in the middle by a perpendicular column, 
on either side of which stands a lioness. In this acropolis Schliemann found 
graves with human remains, with vessels of clay, alabaster, and gold, orna- 
ments of rock-crystal, copper, silver, gold, and ivory. 

Near the Gate of the Lions begin the walls of the lower city, which stood 
on the ridge extending from the western declivity of the citadel to the south. 
In this lower city are a number of remarkable subterranean buildings, 
sepulchres and treasure houses of the ancient monarchs. The best preserved 
and largest of these is the noteworthy round building known as the 
‘‘tieasure house of Atreus” (also as the “grave of Agamemnon”), which is 
eyiecially interesting on account of its tholoB^ or interior circular vault. 

So in a large part of the Greek world a not inconsiderable degree of 
(ivilisation had already begun to flourish. War, to be sure, was governed, 
(*ven down to the period of the highest culture, by a “martial law” thatrecog- 
lused no right of the vanquished, delivered concjuered cities to the flames, and 

e the person and the family of the captured enemy to the victor as booty. 
The battle itself how ever, was conducted according to certain mutually reco^- 
iiistfd chivalrous forms. The Greek knights, rushing into battle in their 
chariots, hurled their terrible javelins at the enem} , but made less use of the 
bw ord, and still less of the bow, sought single combat with a foe of equal 
birth, and as a rule avoided slaughtering the common soldier. The devel- 
opment of a class of sla\ es in consequence of the incessant feuds was of great 
influence in determining the whole future character of the later Hellenic 
states. On the other hand, it is worthy of note that the ancient cruelty and 
bloodthirsty savagery disappeared more and more, although breaking out 
fiightfully on occasion when the heat of Greek passion burst through all re- 
straint. But murder and even simple homicide, as they are recorded with 
traces of blood in the older legendary history, ceased to be daily occurrences. 

Tradition shows traces of a beautiful moral idealism. The tenderest 
friendship, respect of the Greek youth for age, conjugal loyalty of the women, 
ardent lovrf of family, and the highest degree of receptivity for the good 
and the noble shine forth froni the traditions of the Achmans with a charm 
that arms the heart. 

Trhe beginnings of common religious assemblages, or Amphictyons, also 
appear to belong to this time. So Greek life had already a quite complex 
structure when a last echo of the ancient movement of peoples on the Illy rian- 
(xreek peninsula once more produced a general upheaval in all the lands 
lietween Olympus and Malea, between the Ionian Sea and the mountains of 
the coast of Asia Minor, after which Greece on either side of the JBgean Sea 
had acquired the ethnographic physiognomy that it retained until the inva- 
sion of the Slavs and Bulgarians. « 


CHAPTER II. THE MYCEN.®AN AGE 


At Ifyoen® in 1876 Dr Schliemann lifted the corner of the veil which had so long enshrouded 
the elder age of Hellas. Year by year ever since that veil has been further withdrawn, and now 
we are privileged to gaze on more than the shadow} outline of a far-back age The picture is 
still incomplete, but it is already possible to trace the salient features . . The name ‘ ‘ Mycenaean ’ ’ 
is now applied to a whole class of monuments — buildings, sepulchres, ornaments, weapons, 
potter}", engraved stones — w'hich resemble more or less closely those found at Mycenae. I think 
I am right when I say that archaeologists are unanimous in considering them the outcome of one 
and the same civilisation, and the product of one and the same race — William Ridgeway. 

M\ CEN.EAN CIVILISATION ^ 

“ Mycen.ean ” is a convenient 
epithet for a certain phase of a 
prehistoric ciMlisation, whicfi, as 
d whole, is often called iEgean.” 
It owes its M)gue to the fame of 
Henry Schliemann’s c discoveiN" at 
Mycenie in IhTG, but is not in- 
tended to beg the open question 
as to the origin or principal seat 
of the Bronze Age cultuie of the 
Greek lands. 

The site of Mycena? itself was 
notorious for the singular and mass- 
ive character of its rums, long be- 
fore Schhemann's time. The^reat 
curtain wall and towers of the cita- 
del, of mixed Cj clopean, polygonal, 
and ashlar construction, and un- 
broken excejit on the ‘south cliff, 
and the main gate, crowTied with 
a heraldic relief of lionesses, have 
never been hidden ; and though much blocked with their own ruin, the larger 
dome-tombs outside the citadel have alwa} s been visible, and remarked by trav- 
ellers* But since these remains were always referred vaguely to a “ Heroic ” 
or ** proto-Hellenic ” period, even Schliemann's jireliminary clearing of the 
gateway and two dome- tombs in 1876, which exposed the engaged columns 
of the i^ades, and suggested certain inferences as to external revetment and 
internal decoration, would not by itself have led any one to sissociate Myce- 
nm with an individual civilisation. It was his simultaneous attack on the 
unsearched area which was enclosed by the citadel walls, and in 1876 showed 
no remains above ground, that led to the recognition of a “ Mycenssan civili- 
sation*’’ Schliemann had published in 1868 his belief that the Heroic graves 
mentioned by Pausanias lay within the citadel of Mycenae, and now he those 
the deeply silted space just within the gate for his first sounding. Abei^ 10 

[1 Reninuki, hj permisalon of the publitfaen, from the article ^^Mycennan Civilisation,*’ 
^ D. G. fioaaith, in the New Volumes of the Enc^dopcsdia Britannica, Copyright, 1902, hy 
Ae Bncyolc^Mla Britannica Company.] 
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feet below the surface his diggers exposed a double ring of upright slabSf 
once capped with cross slabs, and nearly 90 feet in diameter. Continuing 
downwards through earth full of sherds and other debris, whose singularity 
was not then recognised, the men found several sculptured limestone slalis 
showing subjects of war or the chase, and scroll and spiral ornament rudely 
treated in relief. When, after some delay, the work was resumed, some 
skeletons were uncovered lying loose, and at last, 30 feet from the original 
surface, an oblong pit-grave was found, paved with pebbles, and once roofed, 
which contained three female skeletons, according to Schliemann, “ smothered 
in jewels.” A few feet to the west were presently revealed a circular altar, 
and beneath it another grave with five corpses, two probably female, and an 
en richer treasure of gold. Three more pits came to light to the north- 
^^ald, each adding its quota to the hoard, and then Schliemann, proclaiming 
that he had found Atreus and all his house, departed for Athens. But his 
(freek ephor, clearing out the rest of the precinct, came on yet another grave 
and some gold objects Ijdng loose. Altogether there were nineteen corpses 
m six pits, buried, as tlie grave furniture showed, at different times, but all 
evei tually included in a holy ring. 

These sepulchres were richer in gold than any found elsewhere in the 
woild, a fact which led to an absurd attempt to establish their kinship with 
IheJater and only less golden buiials of Scythians or Celts. The metal w’as 
w orked up into heavy death-masks and lighter breastplates, diadems, baldrics, 
pend<ints, and armlets, often made of mere foil, and also into goblets, hair- 
pins, rings engraved wuth combats of men and beasts, miniature balances, 
and an immense number of thin circular plaques and buttons with bone, 
cld \ , or w ooden cores. Special mention is due to the inlays of gold anil 
niillo on bronze dagger-blades, showing spiral ornament or scenes of the 
chase, Egyptian in moti\ e, but non-Egyptian in style ; and to little flat 
models of shrine-fagades analogous to those devoted to Semitic pillar-wor- 
shij).^ The ornament on these objects displayed a highly developed spirali- 
form system, and advanced adaptation of organic forms, especially octopods 
and butterflies, to decorative uses. The shrines, certain silhouette figurines, 
and one cup bear moulded doves, and plant forms appear inlaid in a silver 
\ cssel. The last-named metal w^as much rarer than gold, and used only in 
a few conspicuous objects, notably a great hollow' ox-head with gilded horns 
and frontal rosette, a roughly modelled stag, and a cup, of whicn only small 
par* remains, chased with a scene of nude w’-arriors attacking a fort. Bronze 
sw'ords and daggers and many great cauldrons w'ere found, with arrow'-heads 
of obsidian, and also a few stone vases, beads of amber, intaglio gems, sceptre 
heads of crystal, certain fittings and other fragments made of porcelain and 
paste, and remains of carved wood. Along with this went much pottery, 
mostly broken by the collapse of the roofs. It begins with a dull painted 
W’are, which we now know as late “ proto-Mycenaean ” ; and it develops into 
a highly glazed fabric, decorated wdth spiraliform and marine schemes in 
lustrous paint, and showing the typical forms, false-mouthed amphorm and 
long-footed vases, now known as essentially Mycenaean. The loose object^ 
found outside the circle include the best intaglio ring from this site, admirar 
bly engraved with a cult scene, in which women clad in flounced skirts are 
chieflv concerned, and the worship seems to be of a sacred tree. 

ISnis treasure «8 a whole was admitted at once to be far too highly de- 
veloped in technique and ornament, and too individual in character, to 
belong, as the lionesses over the gate used to be said to telong, merely to a 
first stage in Jtlellenio art. It preceded in time the classical culture of the 
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same area; but, whether foreign or native, it was allowed to represent a 
oiviliBation that was at its acme and practically incapable of further develop- 
meat. So the bare fact of a great prehistoric art-production, not strictly 
Greek, in Greece came to be accepted without much difficulty. But before 
describing how its true relations were unfolded thereafter, it may be men- 
tioned that the site of Mycenae had yet much to reveal after Schliemann left 
it. Ten years later the "Greek Archaeological Society resumed exploration 
therOf and M. Tsountas, probing the summit of the citadel, hit upon and 
opened out a fragment of a palace wdth hearth of stucco, painted with 
geometric design, and walls adorned with frescoes of figure subjects, armed 
men, and horses. An eaily Doric temple was found to have been built over 
this palace, a circumstance which disposed forever of the later dates pro- 
posed for Mycenaean objects. Subsequently many lesser structures were 
cleared in the east and southwest of the citadel area, which yielded commoner 
vessels of domestic use, in pottery, stone, and bronze, and some more painted 
objects, including a remarkable fragment of stucco, wdiich shows human ass- 
headed figures in procession, a tattooed head, and a plaque apparently show- 
ing the worship of an aniconic deity. From the immense variety of these 
domestic objects more perhaps lias been learned as to the affinities of Myce- 
naaan civilisation than from the citadel graves. Lastly, a most important 
discovery was made of a cemetery west of the citadel. Its tombs are mostly 
rock-cut chambers, approached by blo])ing dromoi: but there are also pits, 
from one of which came a remarkable ivory mirror handle of oriental design. 
The chamber graves were found to be rich in trinkets of gold, engraved 
stones, usually opaque, vases in pottery and stone bronze mirrors and 
weapons, terra-cottas and carved ivory ; but neither they nor the houses 
have yielded iron except in very small quantity, and that not fashioned into 
articles of utility. The presence of fibulae and razors supplied fresh evi- 
dence as to Mycenaean fashions of dress and wearing of the hair, and a 
silver bowl, with male profiles inlaid in gold, proved that the upper lip. was 
sometimes shaved. All the great dome-tombs known have been cleared, but. 
the process has added only to our architectural knowledge. The tomb 
furniture had been rifled long ago. Part of the circuit of a lower town has 
been traced, and narrow embanked roadways conducted over streams on 
Cyclopean bridges lead to it from various quarters. 

The abundance and magnificence of the circle treasure had been needed 
to rivet the attention and convince the judgment of scholars, slow to recon- 
struct tx pede Herculem, But there had been a good deal of evidence avail- 
able previous to 1876, which, had it been collated and seriously studied, 
might have greatly discounted the sensation that the Citadel graves eventu- 
ally made. Although it was recognised that certain tributaries, represented, 
s.g., in the XVIIIth Dynasty tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra at Egyptian Thebes, as 
baring vases of peculiar form, were of Mediterranean race, neither their 
precise habitat nor the degree of their civilisation could be determined while 
BO few actual prehistoric remains were known in the Mediterranean lands. 
Ifor did the Mycenasan objects w'hich were lying obscurely in museums in 
' 2870 or thereabouts provide a sufficient test of the real basis underlying the 
Hellenic myths of the Argolid, the Troad, and Crete, to cause these to be 
taken seriously. 

Even Schliemann’s first excavations at Hissarlik in the Troad diVnot 
surp]^ those familiar equally with Neolithic settlements and Hellenistic 
remains. But the ^ Burnt City” of the second stratum, revealed in 1878, 
with its fortifications and vases, and the hoard of gold, silver, and bronze 
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objects, which the discoverer oonnected with it (though its relation to the 
stratification is doubtful still), made a stir, which was destined to apread 
far outside the narrow circle of scholars when in 1876 Schliemann lighted on 
the Mycen© graves. 

Like the letting in of water/’ light at once poured in from all sides 
on the prehistoric period of Greece. It was established that the character 
of both the fabric and the decoration of the Mycen©an objects was not tihat of 
any well-known art. A wide range in space was proved by the identifica- 
tion of the inseUteine and the lalysos vases with the new style, and a wide 
lange in time by collation of the earlier Ther©an and Hissarlik discoveries. 
A relation between objects of art described by Homer and the Mycensan 
treasure was generally recognised, and a correct opinion prevailed that, 
while certainly posterior, the civilisation of the Iliad was reminiscent of the 
great MycensBan period. Schliemann got to work again at Hissarlik in 
1878, and greatly increased knowledge of the lower strata, but did not 
recognise the Mycenaean remains in his “ Lydian ” city of the sixth stratum ; 
but b\ laying bare in 1884 the upper remains on the rock of Tiryns, he made 
a gonLfribution to the science of domestic life in the Mycenaean period, which 
uas amplified two years later by Tsountas' discovery of the Mycenae palace. 
Irom 1886 dates the finding of Mycenaean sepulchres outside the Argolid, 
fiome which, and from the continuation of Tsountas’ exploration of the 
buildings and lesser graves at Mycenae, a large treasure, independent of 
Schliemann's princely gift, has been gathered into the National Museum at 
Athens. In that year were excavated dome-tombs, most already rifled, in 
Attica, in Thessaly, in Cephalonia, and Laconia. In 1890 and 1893 Stros 
I leared out more homely dome-tombs at Tlioricus in Attica ; and other graves, 
citlier rock-cut “beehives” or chambers, were found at Spata and Aphidnce in 
Attica, in jEgina and Salamis, at the Herieum and Nauplia in the Argolid, 
near Thebes and Delphi, and lastly not far from the Thessalian Larissa. 

Blit discovery was far from being confined to the Greek mainland and 
its immediate dependencies. The limits of the prehistoric area were pushed 
out to the central Aigean islands, all of which are singularly rich in evidence 
of the pre-Mycen®an period. The series of Syran built graves, containing 
crouching corpses, is the best and most representative that is known in the 
Ai^gean. Melos, long marked as containing early objects, but not systemati- 
cally excavated until taken in hand by the British School at Athens in 1896, 
8ho\fs remains of all the -®gean periods. 

Crete has been proved by the tombs of Anoja and Egarnos, by the exeavar 
lions on the site of Knossos begun in 1878 by M. Minos Kalowirinos and 
resumed with startling success in 1900 by Messrs. Evans and Hogarth, and 
by those in the Dict®an cave^and at Ph®stoB, Gournia, Zakro, and Pal©o- 
kastro, to be prolific of remains of the prehistoric periods out of all propor- 
tion to remains of classical Hellenic culture. A map of Cyprus in tne later 
Bronze Age now shows more than five-and-twenty settlements in and about 
the Mesaorea district alone, of which one, that at Enkomi, near the site of 
later Salamis, has yielded the richest gold treasure found outside Mycenm^ 
Half round the outermost circle to which Greek influence attained in the 
classieal period remains of the same prehistoric civilisation have been hap- 
^n^^on. M. Chantre, in 1894, picked up lustreless ware, like tlmt of 
Hisssnik, in oenlsral Phrygia, and the English archmologioal expeditions 
sent subi^quently into northwestern Anatolia have never failed to bring 
back “.£gean ” ©^imena from the valleys of the Khyndacus and Sangarins, 
and even of the Halys. 
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In Egypt, Mr. Petrie found painted sherds of Cretan style at Kahun in the 
Faynm in 1887, and farther up the Nile, at Tel-el-Amarna, chanced on bits 
of not less than eight hundred iBgean vases in 1889. There have now been 
recognised in the collections at Gizeh, Florence, London, Paris, and Bologna 
several Egyptian or Phoenician imitations of the Mycensean style to set off 
l^inst the many debts which the centres of Mycensean culture owed to 
E^pt. Two Mycenaean vases were found at Sidon in 1 885, and many frag- 
ments of iEgean, and especially Cypriote, pottery have been turned up 
daring the recent excavation of sites in Philistia by the Palestine Fund. 
Southeastern Sicily has jiroved, ever since Orsi excavated the Sicel ceme- 
tery near Lentini in 1877, a 
mine of early remains, among 
which a])pear in regular suc- 
cession ASgean fabrics and 
motives of decoration from the 
period of the second stratum 
at Hissailik down to the latest 
M} censean. Sardinia h^S M} - 
cemean sites, e,g , at Abini near 
Teti, and Spain has yielded ob- 
jects recognised as Mycetuean 
from toml)s near Cadiz, and 
from Saragossa. 

The results of three exca- 
vations V ill especially serve as 
rallying points and supply a 
standaidof compaiibon. After 
ScLliemann’s death, Dorpfeld 
returned to Hissarlik, and rec- 
ognised in the huge reiULins of 
the sixth stratum, on the south- 
ei n skii ts of the citadel mound, 
a city of the same period as 
Mycen® at its acme. Thus w^ can study 
there remains of a later stage, in one pro- 
cess of development superposed on earlier 
remains, after an intervening period. *The 
links there missing are, however, apparent at 
Ph}lakopi in Melos, excavated systematically 
from 1896 to 1899. Here buildings of three 
main periods appear one on another. The earli- 
est overlie in one spot a deposit of sherds of the 
most primitive type known in the .Slgean and 
found in the earliest cist-graves. The second and third cities rise one out of 
the other without evidence of long interval. A third and more important site 
than either, Knossos in Crete, awaits fuller publication. Here are ruins of 
a great palace, mainly of two periods. Originally constructed about 2000 
B.C., it was almost entirely rebuilt at the acme of the Mycenman Ags 3 , but 
substructures and other remains of the earlier palace underlie the^ later. 

Since recent researches, some of whose results are not yet published, ‘tiave 
demonstrated that in certain localities, for instance, Cyprus, Crete, and most 
of the JSgean islands where Mycenaean remains were not long ago supposed 
to be merely sporadic, they form in fact a stratum to be expected on the site 
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of almost ever^ ancient JEgean settlement, we may safely assume that 
Mycenaoan civilisation was a phase in the history of all the insular and 
peninsular territories of the east Mediterranean basin. Into the conti- 
nents on the east and south we have no reason to suppose that its influence 
penetrated either very '\>idely or very strongly. 

The remain^ that especially concern us here belong to the later period 
illustrated by these discoveries, and have everywhere a certain uniformity. 
Some common influence spread at a certain era over the .£gean area and 
reduced almost to identity a number of local civilisations of similar origin 
hut diverse development. Surviving influences of these, however, combined 
with the constant geographical conditions to reintroduce some local differ- 
entiation into the Slycenaian products. 

The Neolithic Age in the Aegean has now been abundantly illustrated 
from the yellow bottom clay at Knossos, and its products do not differ 
m£rterially from those implements and vessels with which man has every- 
where sought to satisfy his first needs. The mass of the stone tools and 
weapons, and the coarse hand-made and burnished pottery, might well pro- 
ceed Itom the spontaneous invention of each locality that possessed suitable 
stone and clay ; but the common presence of flaked blades, arrow-beads, and 
blunt choj)pers of an obsidian, native, so far as is known, to Melos only, 
.peaks of inter-communication even at this early period between many dis- 
tant localities and the city whose remains lia\e been unearthed at Phylakopi. 
riie wide range of the peculiar cist-grave strengthens the belief that late 
^tone Age culture in the jligean was not of sporadic development, and pre- 
[)ares us for the universality of a certain fiddle-shaped type of stone idol. 
Local divergence is, however, already apparent in the relative prevalence of 
certain forms : for example, a shallow' bowi is common in Crete, but not in 
the Cyclades, while the •pyxn^ so common in the graves of Amorgos and 
Melos, has left little sign of itself in Crete ; and from this point the further 
devel(^ment of civilisation in the -£gean area results in increasing differ- 
entiation. The Greek mainland has produced as yet very little of the earlier 
periods (the excavators of the Herieum promise additions) ; but the primitive 
lemains in the rest of the area may be divided into four classes of strong 
lamily likeness, but distinct development. 

The pottery supplies the best criterion, and will suffice for our end. We 
have no such comprehensive and certain evidence from other classes of remains. 
Except for the Great Treasure of Hissarlik, and the weapons in Cycladic 
giaves, there have been found as yet hardly any metal products of the pe- 
liod. Of the few stone products, one class, the ‘‘ island idols,” already referred 
to, was obviously exported widely, and supplies an ill test either of place 
or date. There have not been discovered sufficiently numerous structures or 
graves to afford a basis of classification. Fortified towns have been erolored 
in Melos, Siphnos, and the Troad, and a few houses in AEgiiia and Thera ; 
but neither unaltered houses nor tombs of undoubted primitive character 
have appeared in Crete as yet, nor elsewhere than in the Cyclad isles. 

Above the strata, however, which contain these remains of local diverg- 
ent development, there lies in all districts of the ^gean area a rich layer of 
deposit, whose contents show a rapid and marked advance in civilisation, are 
essentially uniform, and have only subsidiary characteristics due to local 
influence or tradition. The civilisation there represented is not of on origin 
foreign to the area. The germs of all its chai^teristic fabricsi forms, and 
motives of decoration exist in the underlying strata, though not equally in all 
districts, and the change which Mycenman art occasions is not always equally 
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abnipt* It is most reasonabls to see in these remains the result of the action 
of some accidental influence which greatly increased the wealth and capacity 
of one locality in the area, and caused it to impose its rapidly developing 
otdttU« on all the rest. The measure of the reaction that took place in divers ‘ 
thereafter depended naturally on the point to which local civilisa- 
tions had respectively ad\ anced in the pre-Mycensean period. 

As to the decorative motives in vogue, there is less uniformity. The 
earlier Mycen®an vessels have curvilinear and generally spiraliform geometric 
schemes. These pass into naturalistic vegetable forms, and finally become 
in the finest typical vases almost exclusively marine — ahjce^ octopods, mol- 
luscs, shells, in many combinations. Everywhere animal, bird, and human 
forms are but seldom found. Man certainly appears very late, and in com- 
pany with the oriental moti\ es which characterise the Spata objects. Insects, 

especially butterflies, become common, and 
when their antenna" terminate in exquisite 
spirals, decorative art is at the end of its 
progress. 

Not only in the continuous an^ uni- 
versal commentary of painted earthenware, 
but in many other media, we have evidence 
of “ Mycenfean art, but varying in .char- 
acter according to the local abundance or 
variety of particular materials. We have 
reached an age when the artist had at his 
disposal not only terra-cotta, hard and soft 
stone, and \\ood, but much metal, gold, sil- 
ver, lead, copper, bronze containing about 
twelve per cent, of tin alloy, as well as bone 
and ivory, «inci \ariou8 compositions from 
soft lime plaster up to opaque glass. If it 
were not for the magnificent stone utensils, 
in the guise of lioness heads, triton shells, 
palm and lotus capitals, with spirals in relief, miniature shields for handles, 
which have come to light at Knossos, we should have supposed .stone to be a 
material used (except architecturally) only for such rude metallic-seeming 
reliefs as stood over the Mycena* gate and circle graves, or for heavy com- 
monplace vases and lamps. i 

We have discovered no large free statuary in the round in any material 
as yet, though part of a hand at Knossos speaks to its existence ; but figu- 
rines in metal, painted terra-cotta, and ivory, replacing the earlier stone 
idols, are fairly abundant. For these bronze is by far the commonest 
medium, and two types prevail ; a female with bell-like or flounced divided 
skirt, and hair coiled or hanging in tails, and a male, nude but for a loin- 
cloth. The position of the hands and legs varies with the skill of the artist, 
as in all archaic statuary. Knossos has revealed for the first time the 
Myoensan artist’s skill in painted plaster-relief (^geao duro'). The life-size 
bull’s head from the northern entrance of the palace and fragments of human 
busts challenge comparison triumphantly with the finest Egyptiaq, work. 
And from the same site comes the fullest assurance of a high development 
of fresco-painting. « ^7 

Tiryns had already shown us a ralloping bull on its palace wall, Mycenae 
smaller figures and patterns, and IPhylakopi its panel of flying-fish; but 
Knossos is in advance of all with its processions of richly dressed vase- 
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carrier^ stiff in general pose and incorrect in oatline, but admirably painted 
in detail and noble in type ; and its yet more novel scenes of small figures, 
in animated act of dance or ritual or war, irresistibly suggestive of early 
Attic vase-painting. Precious fragments of painted transparencies in rook- 
orystal have also survived, and both Mycenee and Knossos have yielded stone 
with traces of painted design. Moulded glass of a cloudy blue-green texture 
seems to belong to the later period, at which carved ivory, previously rare, 
though found even in pre-Mycenseaii strata, becomes common. The Spata 
tomb in Attica alone yielded 730 pieces of tlie latter material, helmeted 
heads in profile, mirror handles and sides of coffers of orientalising design, 
plaques uith outlines of heraldic animals, and so forth. Articles in paste 
and porcelain of native manufacture, though often of exotic design, have been 
found most commonly where Eastern influence is to be expected; for in- 
stance, at Eiikomi in Cyprus. But the glassy blue composition, known to 
Ikomer as Kvavo<;^ an imitation of lapis-lazuli, was used in architectural orna- 
ment at Tiryiih. 

But it is in precious metals, and in the kindred technique of gem-cutting, 
that Mycenaean art effects its most distinctive achievements. This is, as we 
litive said, an age of metal. That stone implements had not entirely passed 
out of use is attested by the obsidian arrow-heads found in the circle graves, 
and^the flint knives and basalt axes which lay beside vases of the full “ Myce- 
iifcan ’’ style at Cozzo del Pantano in Sicily. But they are survivals, unim- 
portant beside the objects in copper, bronze, and precious metals. Iron has 
l>een found with remains of the period only as a great rarity. Some five 
rings, a shield boss, and formless lumps alone represent it at Mycenoj. In 
the fourth circle gra\e occurred tliirt\-four vessels of nearly pure copper, 
silver makes its appearance before gold, and is found moulded into brace- 
lets and bowds, and very rarely into figurines. Gold is more plentiful. 
Beaten, it makes face-masks, armlets, pendants, diadems, and all kinds of 
small votive objects ; drawn, it makes rings wliose bezels are engraved with 
the btinn ; riveted, it makes cups ; and overlaid as leaf on bone, clay, wood, 
or bronze cores, it adorns hundreds of discs, buttons, and blades. 

Next to Mycenai in w^ealth of this metal ranks Eiikomi in Cyprus, and 
pretty nearly all the tombs of the later period have yielded gold, conspicu- 
ously that of Vaphio. From the town sites, e.g.^ Phylakopi in Melos, and 
Knossos, it has disappeared almost entirely. l)etached from the mass of 
golden objects which show primitive or tentative technique, are a few of such 
elaborate finish and fineness of handiwork, that it is hard to credit them 
to the same period and the same craftsmen. The Mycenss inlaid dagger- 
blades are famous examples, and the technical skill, which beat out each of 
the Vaphio goblets in a single unriveted plate, has never been excelled. 

We are fortunate in possessing very considerable remains of all kinds of 
construction and structural ornament of the Mycenasan period. The great 
walls of Mycenae, of Tiryns (though perliaps due to an earlier epoch), and 
of the sixth layer at Hissarlik, show us the simple scheme of fortification -— 
massive walls with short returns and corner towers, but no flank defences, 
approached by ramps or stairs from within and furnished with one great 
gate and a few small sally-ports. Chambers in the thickness of the wall 
seem to have served for the protection of stores rather than of men. The 
gretft ^aces at l^nossos and Phsestos, however, are of much more compli- 
cated plan. Remains of much architectural decoration have been found 
m these palaces — at Mycenae, frescoes of men and animals ; ^ at Knossos, 
frescoes of men, fish, and sphinxes, vegetable designs, painted r^efs, and ifisb 
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conventional ornament, such as an admirably carved frieze in hard lime- 
stone ; at Tiryns, traces of a frieze inlaid with lapis-lazuli glass, and also 
frescoes. The rough inner walls, that appear now on these sites, must once 
have looked very different. 

Certain chambers at Knossos, paved and lined with gypsum, and two in 
Melos, have square central piers. These seem to have had a religious signifi- 
cance, and are possibly shrines devoted to pillar-worship. The houses of the 
great dead were hardly less elaborate. The "‘Treasury of Atreus” had a 
moulded fagade witli engaged coluiiins in a sort of proto-Doric order and 
marble facing ; and there is good reason to suppose that its magnificent vault 
was lined within with metal ornament or hanging draperies. The construc- 
tion itself of this and the other masonry domes bespeaks skill of a high order. 
For lesser folk beehive excavations were made in the rock, and at the latest 
period a return w’as made apparently to the tetragonal chamber; but now^ it 
has a pitched or vaulted roof, and generally a short j)assage of approach whaee 
w'alls converge overhead towards a pointed arch but do not actually meet. 
The corpses are laid on the floor, neither mummified nor cremated ; but in 
certain cases they w'ere possibly mutilated and “■scarified,” and the limb^ w^ere 
then enclosed in chest urns. There is evidence for this both in Crete afid 
Sicily. But the order of burial, wdiich first made Myceniean civilisation knowm 
to the modern world, continues singular. Similar shaft graves, wiiether , con- 
tained within a circle of slabs or not, have never been found again. 

The latest excavation lias at last established beyond all ca\il that the 
civilisation which was capable of such splendid artistic achievement was not 
without a system of WTitten communication. Thousands of clay tablets 
(many being evidently labels) and a few inscriptions on pottery from the 
palace at Knossos have confirmed Mr. A. J. E\ans’ previous deduction, 
based on gems, masons’ and potters’ marks, and one short inscription on 
stone found in the Dicteean cave, that more than one script w^as in use in 
the period. Most of the Knossos tablets are written in an upright linear 
alphabetic or syllabic character, often with the addition of ideographs, and 
showing an intelligible system of decimal numeration. Since many of the 
same characters have been found in use as potters' marks on sherds in Melos, 
which are of earlier date than the Mycenaean period, the latei; civilisation 
cannot be credited with their invention. Other clay objects found at 
Knossos, as well as gems from the east of Crete, sliow a different system 
more strictly pictographic. This seems nati\ e to the island, and to have sur- 
vived almost to historic times ; but the origin of the linear system is 
more doubtful. No such tablets or sealings have yet been found outside 
Crete, and their writing remains undeciphered. The affinities of the 
linear script seem to be wdth the Asianic systems, Cypriote and Hittite, and 
perhaps with later Greek. The characters are obviously not derived from 
the Phoenician. 

This Mycensean civilisation, as we know it from its remains, belongs to 
the .£gean area (^.^., roughly the Greek), and to no other area with which 
we are at present acquainted. It is apparently not the product of any of 
the elder races which developed culture in the civilised areas to the east or 
southeast, much as it owed to those races. It would be easy to add ^to the 
singular vase-forms, script, lustrous paint, idols, gems, types of hou^ and 
tomb, and so forth, already mentioned, a long list of Mypenasan decKPrktive 
schemes which, even if their remote source lies in Egypt, Babylonia, or inner 
AnatoUa, are absolutely peculiar in their treatment. But style is conclusive. 
From first to last the persistent influence of a true artisticjdeal differen- 
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tiates Mycenffian objects from the hieratic or stylised products of Egypt or 
Phoenicia. A constant effort to attain symmetry and decorative effect for 
its own sake inspires the geometric designs. Those taken from organic life 
show continual reference to the model and a “ naturalistic grasp of the whole 
situation,” which resists convention and often ignores decorative propriety. 
The human forpi is fearlessly subjected to experiment, the better to attain 
lightness, life, and movement in its portrayal. A foreign motive is handled 
with a breadth and vitality which renders its new expression practically 
independent. The conventional bull of an Assyrian relief was referred to 
tlie image of a living l)ull by the Knossian artist, and made to express his 
emotions of fear or wrath by the Vaphio 
goldsmith, the Cypriote worker in ivory 
mirror handles, or the island-gem ” 
cutter. 

T^ince we have a continuous series 
of links by which the development of 
tlie characteristic Mycenspan products 
can btr' traced within the area back to 
\ ery primitive forms, we can fearlessly 
assert that not only did the full flower 
of the Mycemean civilisation proj)er 
belong t(» the -iligean area, but also its 
essential origin. That it came to have 
intimate relations with other contem- 
j»orary civilisations, Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, perhai)s Hittite,” and early 
began to contract a huge debt, especially 
to Egypt, is equally certain. Not to 
mention the certainly imported Nilotic 
object^ found on Mycemean sites, and 
hearing hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
cartouclies of Pharaonic personages, the 
later ^gean culture is deeply indebted 
to the Nile for forms and decorative 
motives. 

At wliat epoch did jEgean civilisa- 
tion reach its full development ? It is 

little use to ask when it arose. A ter- u^Kaioa v«w of th« Trea.u.t of atrkt. 
minus a quo in the Neolithic Age can 

be dated only less vaguely than a geological stratum. But it is known within 
fairly definite limits when it ceased to be a dominant civilisation. Nothing 
but derived products of sub-Mycenaean style falls within the full Iron Age 
in the ^gean. Bronze, among useful metals, accompanies almost alone the 
genuine Mycenaean objects, at Enkorai in Cyprus, as at Mycenae. This fact 
supplies a terminus ad quem^ to which a date may be assigned at least as pre- 
cise as scholars assign to the Homeric lays. For these represent a civilisation 
spread over the same area and in process of transition from bronze to iron, 
and if Jihey fall in the ninth century b.c., then the Mycenaean period proMr 
ends a little earlier, at any rate in the West. It is possible, indeed probaole, 
that in^sia Minor end Cyprus, where the descent of northern tribes about 
1000 B.C., remembered by the Greeks as the “Dorian Invasion,” did not 
imve any direct effect, the Mycenaean culture survived longer in something 
like purity, and passed by an uninterrupted process of development into the 
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Hellenic ; and even in Crete, where there was certainly a cataclysm, and in 
the Argolid, where art was temporarily eclipsed about the tenth century, 
earlier influence survived and came once more to the surface when peace was 
restored. Persistence of artistic influence under a new order, and differences 
in the artistic history of different districts widely sundered, have to be taken 
into account. The appearance, of late Mycensean objects in Cyprus, does 
not necessarily falsify the received Mycenjcan dates in mainland Greece. 

For the main fact, however, viz., the age of greatest florescence all over 
the area, a singular coincidence of testimony points to the period of the 
X VUIth Pharaonic Dynasty in Egypt. To this dynasty refer all the scarabs 
or other objects inscribed witli ro^al cartouches (excej)t an alabaster lid from 
Knossos, bearing the name of the earlier ‘‘Sheplierd King,” Kh}an), as yet 
actually found with true Myeena*an objects, even in Cv])rus. In a tomb of 
this period at Thebes was found a bronze patera of tine Mycena‘aii style. At 
Tel-el-Amarna, the site of a capital city ^^hlch existed only in the reigif oi 
Amenhotep IV, have been unearthed by far the most numerous fragments 
of true “jEgean” pottery found in Egypt; and of that singular st\le which 
characterises Tel-el-Amarna art, the art of the Knossian frescoes is irreslstibh 
suggestive. To the XVIIIth and two succeeding dynasties belong the tomb- 
paintings which represent vases of -®gean form ; and to these same dynasties 
Mr. Petrie's latest comparisons between the fabrics, forms, and decorative 
motives of Egypt and Mycena3 have led him. The lapse of time between 
the eighteenth and the tenth centuries is by no means too long, in the opinion 
of most competent authorities, to account for the changes which take place in 
Mycenaean art. , 

The question of race, "which derives a special interest from the possi- 
bility of a family relation between the Mycenaean and the subsequent Hel- 
lenic stocks, is a controversial matter as yet. The light recently thrown 
on Mycenaean cult does not go far to settle the racial problem. The ani- 
conic ritual, involving tree and pillar symbols of di\inity, which prevailed 
at one period, also prevailed widely elsewhere than in the Aegean, and we 
are not sure of the divinity symbolised. Even if sure tliat it w^as the 
Father God, w’’hose symbol alike in Crete and Caria is the labrys or double 
axe, we could not say if Caria or Crete were prior, and w'hetliOT the Father 
be Aryan or Semitic or neither. 

When it is remembered that, firstly, know ing not a w'ord of the Myce- 
nsean language, we are quite ignorant of its affinities ; secondly, not enough 
Mycenaean skulls have yet been recovered to establish more than the bare 
fact that the race was mixed and not w'holly Asiatic ; and thirdly, since 
identity of civilisation in no sense necessarily entails identity of race, we may 
have to do not with one or two, but wuth many races — it will be conceded 
that it is more useful at present to attempt to narrow the issue by excluding 
certain claimants than to pronounce in favour of any one. The facial types 
represented not only on the Knossian frescoes, but by statuettes and gems, 
are distinctly non- Asiatic, and recall strongly the high-crowned brachycepha- 
lio type of the modern northern Albanians and Cretan hillmen. Of the 
elder civilised races about the Levantine area the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians may be dismissed at once. We know their art from beginning 
to end, and its character is not at any period the same as that of ^geap art. 
As for the Phoenicians, for whom on the strength of Homeric tradition a 
strong claim has been put forward, it cannot be said to be impossible that 
some objects thought to be Mycenaean are of Sidonian origin, since we 
know litrae or nothmg of Sidonian art. But the presumption against this 
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Semitic people having had any serioos share in Mycensoan development is 
strong, since facial types apa^ the only-^scripts known to have been used 
in the Mycensoan area and period are in no way affiliated to the Phoenician 
alphabet, and neither the characteristic forms nor the characteristic style of 
Phoenician art, aa we know it, appear in Mycenaean products. The one 
thing, of which recent research has assured us in this matter, is this, that 
the Keftiu, represented in XVI 1 1th Dynasty tombs at Thebes, were a 
“Mycenaean*’ folk, an island people of the northern sea. They came into 
intimate contact, both peaceful and warlike, with Egypt, and to them no 
doubt are owed the -^Egean styles and products found on Nile sites. Exact 
parallels to their dress and products, as represented by Egyptian artists, 
appear in the work of Cretan artists ; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Keftiu were “ Mycena^ans ” of Crete at any rate, whatever other habitat 
they may have possessed. 

• As to place of origin. Central Europe or any western or northern part of 
the continent is out of the question. Mycenaean art is shown by various 
remains to have moved westwards and northwards, not vice vena. It arose 
withi/i the jEgean area, in the Argolid as some, 6.^., the Hereeum excava- 
tors, seem to propose, or the Cyclades, or Rhodes ; or, if outside, then the 
issue is narrowed for practical purposes to a region about which we know 
nextp to nothing as yet, northern Libya, and to Asia Minor. So far as the 
Mycensean objects themselves testify, they point to a progress not from south 
or west, but from east. In the western localities, notably Crete and Mycenae, 
we have more remains of highly developed Mycenajan civilisation, but less of 
Its early stages than elsewhere. Nothing in tlio Argolid, but much in the 
Troad, prepares us for the Mycenaian metallurgy. The appearance of 
Mycenaean forms and patterns is abrupt in Crete, but graduated in other 
islands, especially Thera and Melos. The Cretan linear script seems to 
be of “Asiariic” family, and to be inscribed in Melos on sherds of earlier 
(late than its appearance at Knossos. Following Mycensean development 
backwards in this manner, we seem to tend towards the Anatolian coasts 
of the JEgean, and especially the rich and little-known areas of Rhodes 
and Caria. 

It does not advance seriously the solution of the racial problem to turn to 
Creek literary tradition. Now that we are assured of the wide range and 
the long continuance of the influence of Mycenjean civilisation, overlapping 
the rise of Hellenic art, we can hardly question that the early peoples 
whom the Greeks knew as Pelasgi, Minyse, Leleges, Danai, Carians, aiid so 
forth, shared in it. But were they its authors ? and who, after all, were 
they themselves ? The Greeks believed them their own kin, but what value 
are we to attach to the belief of an age to which scientific ethnology and 
archaeology were unknown? Nor is it useful to select traditions, 6.^., to 
accept those about the Pelasgi, and to override those which connect the 
Achaeans equally closely with Mycenaean centres. We are gradually learn- 
ing that the classical Hellene was of no pure race, but the result of a blend 
of several racial stocks, into which those pre-existing in his land can hardly 
fail to have entered ; and if we have been able to determine that Myeenman 
art was distinguished by just that singular quality of idealism which is of the 
esse^cg of the art which succeeded it in the same area (whatever be the 
r^ial connection)^ it can scarcely be doubted in reason that hi^cenman 
civilisation was in some sense the parent of the later civilisation of Hellas. 
In fact, now that the Mycenssan remains are no longer to be regarded as 
isolated phenomena on Greek soil, but are seen to be intimately connected on 
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the one hand with a large class of objects which carry the evolution of civili- 
sation in the jSSgean area itself back to the Stone Age, and on the other 
with the earlier products of Hellenic development, the problem is no longer 
purely one of antiquarian ethnology. We ask less what race was so greatly 
gifted, than what geographical or other circumstances will account for the 
persistence of a certain peculiar quality of civilisation in the JEgean area.*> 
An eloquent summary of our M5'cenaean knowledge and a lively descrip- 
tion of life such as it may have been m Mycenae has been drawn by Chrestos 
Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt in their work. The Mycenaean Age^ from 
which we quote at length. 



Sepulchral En< losurk, My( 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRONOLOGY 

Whether or not the authors of tliis distinct and stately civilisation 
included among their achievements a knowledge of letters, iheir monuments 
thus far address us only in the universal language of form and action. Of 
their speech we ha^e >et to read the first syllable. The vase handles of 
Mycenae may have some message for us, if no more than a pair of heroic 
names; and the nine consecutive characters from the ca\e of Cretan Zeus 
must have still more to say when w’^e find the key. We may hope, at least, 
if this ancient culture ever recovers its voice, to find it not altogether un- 
familiar : we need not be startled if we catch the first lisping accent of what 
has grown full and strong in the Achsean epic. 

But for the present we have to do wnth a dumb age, with a race whose 
artistic expression amazes us all the more in the dead silence of their his- 
tory. So far as we yet know from their monuments, they have recorded not 
one fixed point in their career, they have never even written down their 
name as a people. • 

Now, a dateless era and a nameless race — particularly in the imipediate 
background of the stage on which we see the forces of •the world’s golden 
age deploying — are facts to be accepted only in the last resort. The stu- 
dent of human culture cannot look upon the massive walls, the solemn 
domes, the exquisite creations of what we call Mycensean art, without ask- 
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ing — When? By whom? In de&ult of direct and positive evidenoey he 
Will make the most of the indirect and probable. 

We have taken a provisional and approximate date for the meridian age 
of Mycenaean culture — namely, from the sixteenth to the twelfth century n.o. 
We have also assumed that the Island culture was already somewhat ad- 
vanced as far baek as the earlier centuries of the second millennium before 
our era. This latter datum is based immediately on geological calculations : 
M. Fouque, namely, has computed a date circa 2000 B.c. for the upheaval 
which buried Thera, and thus preserved for us the primitive monuments of 
.Kgean civilisation. Whatever be the value of Fouque’s combinations — and 
they have been vigorously, if not victoriously, assailed — we may reach a 
like result by another way round. The Island culture is demonstrably older 
than the Mycemran — it must have attained the stage upon which we find it 
at Thera a century or two at least before the bloom-time came in Argolis. 
If •then, w'e can date that bloom-time, we can control within limits the geolo- 
gists’ results. 

Here we call in the aid of Egyptology. In Greece we find datable Egyptian 
pi|pdtft't8 in Mycenaean deposits, and conversely in datable Egyptian aeposits 
we find Mycenaean products. 

To take the first Myceniean finds in Egypt. In a tomb of 1100 B.c., 
or within fifty years of that either way, at Kahun, Flinders Petrie found 
along w’itli some dozens of bodies, ‘‘a great quantity of pottery, Egyptian, 
Plaeniciaii, Cypriote, and aEgean’* — notably an -Egean vase with an ivy 
leaf and stalk on each side, which he regards as the beginning of natur^il 
design. Further, at Gurob and elsewhere, tlie same untiring explorer has 
traced the Mycenaian false-necked vase or Biiyelkayme through a series of 
dated stages, a chain of examples in sequence showing that the earliest 
geometrical pottery of Myceiue begins about 1400 B.C., and is succeeded by 
the beginning of natural designs about 1100 B.C.” 

Bi 4 t long before these actual Mycenaean products came to light in Egypt, 
Egyptiiin art had told its story of relations wdth the -Egean folk. On the 
tomb-frescoes of Thebes w^e see pictured in four groups the tributaries of 
Tehutimes 111 (about loOO ii.c.), bringing their gifts to that great conqueror ; 
among thera^ as we are told by the hieroglyphic text that runs with the paint- 
ing, are “ the princes of the land of Keftu [or Kefa] (Phoenicia) and of the 
islands in the great sea.” And the tribute in their hands includes vases of 
distinct Mycena;an style. 

On the other hand, w^e find datable Egyptian products in Mycensean 
deposits in Greece. From Myceiije itself and from lalysos in Rhodes we 
have scarabs bearing the cartouches of Amenhotep III and of his queen 
Thi; and fragments of Egyptian porcelain, also from Mycenae, bear the 
cartouches of the same king, whose reign is dated to the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. 

We have already noted the recurrence at Gurob, Kahun, tod Tel-el-Amama 
of the characters which were first found on the vase handles of Mycenae ; and 
this seemed at one time to have an important bearing on Mycenaean chro- 
nology. But in the wider view of the subject which has been opened up by 
Evansi researches, this can no longer be insisted upon as an independent datum. 
However, the occurrence of these signs in a town demonstrably occupied by 
Aigean peoples at a given date has corroborative value. 

While it can ha^ly be claimed that any or all of these facts amount to 
final proof, they certainly establish a strong probability that at least from the 
fifteenth century 3* c. there was traffi^p between Egypt and the Mycenssan 
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world. Whatever be said for the tomb-frescoes of Tehutimes’ foreign 
tribute-bearers and the scarabs from Mycenae and Rhodes, we cannot explain 
away Mr. Petrie’s finds in the Fayum. The revelations of Tel-Gurob can 
leave no doubt that the brief career of the ancient city on that spot — say 
from 1450 to 1200 n.c. — was contemporaneous with the bloom-time of 
Myeenaean civilisation. 

Now most, if not all, of the “ jEgean ” pottery from Gurob, like that 
pictured in the tomlv-frescoes, belongs to the later Mycenajan styles as we 
find them in the chamber-tombs and ruined houses — in the same deposits, 
in fact, with the scarabs and broken porcelain which carry the cartouches 
of Amenhotep and Queen Tin. The earlier period of Mycenaean art is thus 
shown to be anterior to the reign of Tehutimes III ; and as that period can- 
not conceivably be limited to a few short geneiations, the sixteenth century 
is none too early for the upper limit of the Myceiicean Age. We should, 
perhaps, date it at least a century farther back. Thus we approximate the 
chronology to which M. Fouque has been led by geological considerations; 
while, on the other hand, more recent inquirers are inclined to reduce by a 
century or two the antiquity of the convulsion in which Thera perisheffl, a^d 
thus approximate our own datum. 

For the lower limit of the Mycena?an Age we have taken tlie tAvelfth 
century, though certain archaeologists and historians are inclined to a much 
more recent date — some even bringing it three or four centuries further 
down. 

This is not only improbable on its face, but at variance with the facts. 
To take but one test, the Mycenajan Age hardly knew the use of iron ; at 
Mycenae itself it was so rare that vre find it only in an occasional ornament 
such as a ring. No iron was found in the prehistoric settlements at Hissarlik 
until 1890, when Dr. Schliemann came across two lumps of the metal, one ot 
which had possibly served as the handle of a staff. "‘It is therefore certain,’’ 
he says, that iron was already known in the second or " burnt city ’ ; , but it 
was probably at that time rarer and more precious than gold.” In Egypt, 
on the other hand, iron was known as early as the middle of the second 
millennium B.C., and if the beehive and chamber-tombs at Mycena; are to 
be assigned to a period as late as the ninth century, the rare occurrence of 
iron in them becomes quite inexplicable. 


The Testimony of Art 

From the seventeenth or sixteenth to the twelfth century b.c., then, we 
may regard as the bloom-time of Mycenajan culture, and of the race or 
races who wrought it out. But we need not assume that their arts perished 
with their political decline. Even w^hen that gifted people succumbed to or 
blended with another conquering race, their art, especially in its minor 
phases, lived on, though under less favouring conditions. There were no 
more patrons like the rich and munificent princes of Tiryns and Mycenae ; 
and domed tombs with their wealth of decoration were no longer built. 
Still, certain types of architecture, definitively wrought out by the Myce- 
nssans, became an enduring possession of Hellenic art, and so of the art oi the 
civilised world ; while from other Mycensean types were derived ney forms 
of Mually far-reaching significance. 

The correspondence of the gateways at Tiryns with the later Greek 
propylssa, and that of the Homeric with the prehistoric palaces, is note- 
woi^y ; so, too, is the obvious deriv^ion of the typical form of the Greek 
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temple, consisting of vestibule and cells, from the Myoenman magaron. 
That the Done column is of the same lineage is a fact long ago recognised 

the ablest authonties. In fact, the Mycenman pillars known to us, 
whether in actual examples as embedded in the facades of the two beehive 
tombs or in art representations, as in the lion relief and certain ivory models, 
while ^ arming in important details, exhibit now one, now another of the 
features of the Doric column Thus, all have in common abacus, echinus, 
and cymatium — the last member adorned with ascending leaves just as in the 
eailiest capitals of the Doric order Again, the Doric fluting is anticipated 
in the actual pilasteis of Cljtemnestra s tomb,” and in an ivorj model. 
And as the Doric column has no base, but rests directly on the stylobate, so 
tilt wooden pillars in the Mycenecan hills appeal to use diiectly from the 
gioiind in which their stone bases aie almost entirely embedded. 

I hat M^(cnaan ait outlasted the social regime under which it had at- 
tained its splendid bloom is sufficient!} attested by the Homeric poems. 
Doubtless, the Achtcin system, when it fell before the aggressive Dorian, 
must hive left mill} an heirloom abo\e ground, as well as those which its 
tomlis and ruins had hidden down to our own di} And, again, the poems 
iif tlieir primitue strata undoubtedl} reflect the older order, and offer us 
mm'v a picture at fiist hand of a contemporar} age. Thus the dove-cup 
of Af}cencJb, or another from the same hand, ma\ ha\e been actually known 
to the poet wlio desciibed old Nestor’s goblet in our eleventh Iliad, and 
tne c\anos frieze of Tir}ns may well have inspired the singer of the 
Phaeacian tale, or at least helped out his fancy in decoiating Alcinous* 
1 dace Still, it is lu the more recent strata of the poems that we find the 
great transcripts of art-creations and the clearest indications of the very 
piocesses met with in the monuments To take but one instance, there is 
the shield of Achilles forged at Thetis’ intercession by Hephsestus and 
emblazoned w ith a senes of scenes from actual mundane life {Iliads XVIII. 
lOb-613 ) The subjects are at once M}cen8ean and Homeric On the 
central boss, for example, the 01}mpian smith “wrought the earth and the 
lieuens and the sea and the unwear}ing sun,” very much as the Mycenaean 
irtist sets sun, moon, and sk} in the upper held of his great signet. Again, 
the city ui^der siege, while “on the walls to guard it, stand their dear 
wues and infant children, and with these the old men,” appears to be almost 
a transcript of the scene which still stirs our blood as we gaze upon the 
beleaguered town on the silver cup But it is less the subject than 
the technique that reveals artistic heredity, and when we find Homer’s 
01}mpian ciaftsman emplo}ing the selfsame process in the forging of 
the shield which we can now see foi ourselves m the inlaid swords of 
M} cense, we can hardl} doubt that that process was still employed m the 
poet’s time. 

In this sense of an aftermath of art, Mycensean influence outlasted by 
centuries the overthrow of Mjeensean power, and the fact is one to be 
considered in establishing a chronology. We have taken as our lower 
limit the catastrophe in which the old order at Mycenm and elsewhere 
obviously came to an end But the old stock survived, — “scattered and 
peelec^” though it must have been, — and earned on, if it did not teach the 
conqueror, their old arts. If we are to comprehend within the Mycensean 
Age all the centuries through which we can trace this Mycensean influence, 
then we shall bnng that age down to the very dawn of histoncal Greece. 
In this view it is no misnomer to speak of the .£gmetan gold find recently 
acquired by the British Museum ae a Mycensean treasure. 
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AcKoroLis OF My( km? 


THE PllOBLEM OF THE MYCEN.EAN KACE 

We have seen that Mycenaean art was no exotic, transplanted full grown into 
Greece, but rather a native growth — influenced though it was by the earlier 
civilisations of the Cyclades and the East. Tliis indigenous art, distiii^ and 
homogeneous in character, no matter whence came its germs and rudiments, 
must have been wrought out by a strong and gifted race. Tliat it ivas of 
Hellenic stock we ha\e assumed to be self-evident. But, as this premise is 
still in controversy, W'e have to inquire w’hetlier (aside from art) there are 
other considerations wdiich make against the Hellenic origin of the Mycenaean 
peoples, and compel us to regard them as immigrants from the islands or the 
Orient. 

In the first place, recalling the results of our discussion of domestic and 
sepulchral architecture, w^e observe that neither in the -lEgean nor in Syria 
do we find the gable-roof wdiich prevails at Mycenie. Nor would the people 
of these warm and dry climates have occasion to winter their herds in their 
own huts — an ancestral custom to w'hich w^e have traced the origin pf the 
avenues to tlie beehive tombs. 

Again, we have seen reason to refer the shaft-graves to a race or tribe 
other than that whose original dwelling w'e have recognised in the sunken 
hut. To this pit-burying stock we have assigned the ui>]>er-story habitationfi 
at Mycenae. If we are right, now% in explaining this type of dwelling as a 
reminiscence of the pile-hut. it would follow that this stock, too, w'as oi 
northern origin. The lake-dwelling habit, we know, prevailed throughout 
Northern Europe, an instance occurring, as w^e have seen, even in the Illyrian 
peninsula ; while w^e have no reason to look for its origin to the Orient or 
the JBgean. It is indeed true that the island-folk w^ere no strangers to the 
pile-dwrelling, but this rather goes to show that they were colonists from the 
mainland. 

But, apart from the evidence of the upper-story abodes, are there other 
indications of an element among the Mycemean people which had once 
actually dwelt in lakes or marshes ? 

Monuments like the stone models from Melos and Amorgos have not 
indeed been found in the Peloponnesus, or on the mainland, but in default of 
such indirect testimony w^e have the immediate witness of actual settleiuents. 
Of the four most famous cities of the age. My cense, Tiryns, Orchomen^s, aud 
Amyclm, it is a singular fact that but one has a mountain-site, while the 
other three were once surrounded by marshes. The rock on which Tiryns 
is built, though it rises to a maximum elevation of some sixty feet above the 
plain, yet sinks so low on the north that the lower citadel is only a few feet 
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above the level of the sea. Now this plain, as Aristotle asserts, and as the 
nature of the ground still bears witness, was originally an extensive morass. 
The founders, therefore, must have chosen this rocK for their settlemont, 
not because it was a stronghold in itself, but because it was protected by 
the swamp out of which it rose. 

What is true of Tiryns holds for Orchomenos as well. The original site 
was down in the plain until the periodic inundations of the lake forced the 
inhabitants to rebuild on the slopes of Mount Acontion ; and Orchomenos was 
not the only primitive settlement in this great marsh. Tradition tells us 
also of Athenif, Eleusis, Arne, Midea — cities which had long perished, and 
were but dimly remembered in historic times. To one of these, or to some 
other whose name has not come down to us, belong the remarkable remains on 
the Island of Gouhis or Gha, which is connected with the shore by an ancient 
mole. During the G reek Re\ olution this island-fort was the refuge of the neigh- 
bRuring population who found greater security there than in the mountains. 

It is usually held that, when these Copaic cities were founded, the region 
was in the mam drained and arable, whereas afterwards, the natural outlets 
being choked up, the imprisoned waters flooded the plain, turned it into a 
lake, and so o\erwhelmed the towns. But, obviously, this is reversing the 
order of events. To have transformed the lake into a plain and kept it such 
would have demanded the co-operation of populous communities in the con- 
struction of costly embankments and perpetual vigilance in keeping them 
intact. Where were such organised forces to be found at a time anterior to 
the foundation of the cities themselves / Is it not more reasonable to 
believe that the builders of these cities — instead of finding Copais an arable 
plain, and failing to provide against its inundation — were induced by the 
\ery fact of its being a lake to establish themselves in it upon natural 
islands like the rock of Goulas, on artificial elevations, or even in pile-settle- 
ments ? It is possible, indeed, that on some unusual rise of the waters, towns 
were^submerged, but it is quite as probable that without any such catastrophe 
the inhabitants finally abandoned these of their own accord to settle in 
higher, hesilthier, and more convenient regions. 

The case of Amyclse is no exception. The prehistoric as well as the 
historic site is probably to be identified with that of the present village of 
Mahmud Bey, some five miles south of Sparta. The ground is low and 
wet, and in early times 'was undoubtedly a marsh. 

In the plain of Thessaly, again, we may trace the same early order. 
There, where tradition (backed by the conclusions of modern science) tells 
us that the inflowing waters used to form stagnant lakes, we find low arti- 
ficial mounds strewn with primitive potsherds. On these mounds. Lolling 
holds, the people pitched their settlements to secure them against overflow. 

The choice of these marshy or insulated sites is all the more- singular 
from the environment. Around Lake Copais, about Tiryns and Amyche, 
as well as in Thessaly, rise mountains which are nature’s own fastnesses and 
which would seem to invite primitive man to their shelter. The preference 
for these lowland or island settlements then, can only be explained in the 
first instance by immemorial custom, and, secondly, by consequent inexjMri- 
ence^n military architecture. Naturally, a lake-dwelling people will be 
backx^ard in learning to build stone walls strong enough to keep off a hos- 
tile force. And in default of such skill, instead of settling on the mountain 
slopes, they would in their migrations choose sites affording the best natural 
fortifications akin to their ancient environment of marsh or lake — reinforc- 
ing this on occasion by a moat, an embankment, or a pile-platform. 
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That the people in question once actually followed this way of living is 
beyond a doubt Am^clsB shows no trace of wall, and probably never had 
nay beyond a mere earth\^ork llie Cyclopean wall of Tiryns, as it now 
stwds, does not belong to the earliest settlement, nor is it of uniform date 
Adler holds that the first fortress must ha\e been built of wood and sun- 
dned bricks Ihis construction may possibly account for those remarkable 
galleries ^hose origin and function are not }et altogether clear The mere 
utility of the chambers for storage — a purpose they did unquestionablj 
serve — haidl;^ answers to the enoimous outlay in\ohed in contii\ing them 
May we not, then, lecogmse in them aieminiscence of the primitue palisade- 
earthwork In the so-called Lowei Citadel of Tir}ns we find no such 
passages, possibly because its Cyclopean wall was built at a latei date 
Likewise no proper galleries ha\e yet been found at M^cence, and it is 
highly improbable that aii'^ such e\ei existed there What had long been 
taken for a gallerj in the north wall pio\t8 to be nothing but a little cham- 
ber measuimg less than se\eii b} twche feet Ob\ioush, then, the galleij 
was not an established thing in foiticss-architectuie, and this fact shows 
that it did not originate with the buildeis of stone w ills, but came to them 
as a heritage from eailiei times and a more piimiti\c art 

In fact, we find in the terramare of ltal> j)ilisade and eaithwork fortifi 
cations so constructed that the> ma\ be legxidcd as a hist stage in the»de 
velopment which culminates in the Tir\ns galleiics I he construction of 
the wall at Casione neai Parma is thus described ^ ‘Piles arranged in two 
parallel rows are dri\en in the ground with an inward slint so as to meet at 
the top, and this A-shaped galleiy is then coxertd with eaith Along the 
inside of this embankment is earned a continuous senes of squire pens, built 
of beams laid one upon anothci, filled with eaith and brushwood, and finally 
covered with a close packed 1 i\ er of sand and pebbles 1 his arrangement 
not only strengthens the wall but proiidcs a lei el platform for its defenders 
Thus the space between these palisades w ould closeh resemble the “ aiched 
corridors of Tir}ns, while the squaie pens (if coiered oicr without being 
filled up) would correspond to the chambers 

These facts strengthen the infeieiices to which we ha\e been led by our 
study of the stone models and the upper-story dwellings And thej point 
to the region beyond Mount 01}mpus as the eailiei seat of this lake-dwelling 
contingent of the Mycenaean people as well as of their kinsmen of the earth- 
huts. And we have other e^ idcnce that the M> cenaean cities, at least the 
four of chief impoitance, were founded hy a people who were not dependent 
on the sea and in whose life the pursuits of the sea weie originally of little 
moment. Mycenae and Orchomenos are at a consideiable remove from the 
coast, while Amyclae is a whole daj s journey fiom the nearest salt-water 
Tiryns alone lies close to the sea-board , and, indeed, the waves of the Argo- 
lic Gulf must haie washed yet neater when its walls were reared. But, 
obviously, it was not the nearness of the sea that drew the founders to this 
low rock. For it is a harbourless shore that neighbours it, while a little 
farther down lies the secure haven of Nauplia guarded by the impregnable 
height of Palamedes , and it is >et to be explained why the Tirynthiaxis, if 
they were a sea-faring people, did not build their city there. Agaii», the 
principal entrance to Tiryns is not on the side towards the sea, but (fa the 
east or landward side. This goes to show that even when the Cyclopean 
wall was built, certainly long after the first settlement, the people must hjave 
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been still devoted mainly to tilling the soil and tending flocks, occupations 
to which the fertile plain and marshy feeding grounds would invite tbmn. 
So iA historic times, also, the town appears to have lain to the east of the 
citadel, not between it and the sea. 

Even if it be granted that these Mycensean cities were settled by immi- 
grants who came by sea, it does not follow that they were originally a sea-faring 
folk. The primitive Dorians were hardly a maritime people, yet Grote has 
shown that their conquest of the Peloponnesus was in part effected by means 
of a fleet which launched from the Malian Gulf ; and their kinsmen, who 
settled in Melos, Thera, and Crete, in all probability, sailed straight from the 
same northern port. 

The Minyae, who founded Orchomenos, Curtins regards as pre-eminently 
a seafaring race ; and he seeks to account for their iidand settlement by as- 
siyning that they were quick to realise the wealth to be won by draining and 
tiliing the swamp. But this is hardly tenable. Whatever our estimate of 
Minyari shrewdness, they must have had yet to acquire experience in reclaiming 
swaiiu) land. Their knoi^ ledge was to be the outcome of age-long effort in 
\^’Jnnfng new fields from the waters and guarding them when won. The region 
invited settlement because it offered the kind of security to which they were 
accustomed ; the winning of wealth was not the motive but the fortunate 
result. 

Again, if the Mycenaeans had been from the outset a maritime race we 
should expect to find tlie ship figuring freely in their art-representations. 
But this is far from being the case. We have, at last, one apparent instance 
of the kind on a terra-cotta fragment found in the acropolis at Mycenae in 
1H92. On this "vve seem to have a boat, wdth oars and rudder, and curved 
lore and aft like the Homeric prje: afKf>i€\i<Taac, Below appear what we may 
take to be dolphins. But this unique example can hardly establish the mari- 
time character of the Mycenaeans. 

Along with this unfamiliarity with ships, wo have to remark also their 
abstinence from fish. In the remains of Tiryns and Mycenae we have found 
neither a fish-hook nor a fish-bone, though we do find oysters and other 
shellfish such as no doubt could be had in abundance along the adjacent 
shores. In the primitive remains of the Italian terramare there is the 
same absence of anything that would suggest fishing or fish-eating; and, 
indeed, linguistic evidence confirms these observations. Greek and Latin 
have no common term for fish ; and we may fairly conclude that the Grseco- 
Italic stock before the separation were neither fishermen or fish-eaters. That 
they were slow to acquire a taste for fish, even after the separation, is attested 
not only by the negative evidence of their remains in the Argolid and on the 
Po but by the curious reticence of Homer. His heroes never go fishing but 
once and then only in the last pinch of famine — ‘‘ when the bread was all 
spent from out the ship and hunger gnawed at their belly.” 

Now that we find in Greece, five or six centuries earlier than the poems, 
a people in all probability hailing from the same region whence came the 
ancestors of the Homeric Greeks, with the same ignorance of, or contempt 
for, a fish diet, and building their huts on piles like the primitive Italians 
whose earthworks further appear to have set the copy for the TirynthUn 
galleijies — can we doubt that this people sprung from the same root with 
the historic Greeks and their kinsmen of Italy ? The conclusion apjpears so 
natural and so logical, that it must require very serious and solid objeeti<»tf 
to Aake it. But, instead of that, our study of Mycenssan manners and insti- 
tutions — both eivil and religious — affords strong * confirmation. In the 
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matter of dress we find the historical Greeks the heirs of the Mycenseans, 
and the armour of the Homeric heroes — when we get behind the epic glamour 
of it — differs little from what we know in the Mycenaean monuments. 

While our knowledge of Mycenaean religion is vague at the best, and we 
must recognise in the dove-idols and dove-temples the insignia of an imported 
Aphrodite-cult, we have beyond a reasonable doubt also to recognise a gen- 
uine Hellenic divinity with lier historical attributes clearly foreshadowed in 
Artemis. Again, while the Homeric Greeks themselves are not presented to 
us as worshippers of the dead after the custom a\ ouched by the altar-pits of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, we do find in the j)oems an echo at least of this cult, 
and among the later Hellenes it resumes the power of a living belief. So, 
though Homer seems to know cremation only, and this has been taken 
for full proof that the Mycenaeans were not Greeks, the traces of embalming 
in the poems clearly point to an earlier custom of simple burial as we find it 
uniformly attested by the Mycenaean tombs. And, here, again, historical 
Greece reverts to the earlier way. In Greece proper, at least in Attica, the 
dead were not burned, — not even in the age of the Dipylon vases, — and j et 
the Athenians of that day were Greeks. So, among the earlier Italians, f{ur;al 
was the onlj" mode of dealing with the dead, and the usage was so rooted in 
their habits that even after cremation was introduced some member of the 
body (c.^., a finger) was always cut off and buried intact. We need* not 
repeat what we have elsewhere said of the funeral banquet, the immolation 
of victims, the burning of raiment — all bearing on the same conclusion and 
cumulating the evidence that the Greeks of Homer, and so of the historic age, 
are the lineal heirs of Mycena'an culture. 

If the proof of descent on these lines is strong, it is strengthened yet 
more by all w'e can make out regarding the political and social organisation. 
That monarchy was the Mycentean form of government is sufticiently at- 
tested by the strong castles, each taken up in large part by a single princely 
mansion. But the rule of one man is too universal in early tiiiies*to be 
a criterion of race. Far more significant is the e\idence we have for a 
clan-system such as we afterwards find in full bloom among the Hellenes. 

The clan, as we know it in historic times, and especially in Attica, was 
a factor of prime importance in civil, social, and religious life. It was com- 
posed of families which claim to be, and for the most part actually were, 
descended from a common ancestor. These originally lived together in 
clan-villages — of which we have clear reminiscences in the clan-names of 
certain Attic demes, as Boutadai, Perithoidai, Skanboiiidai. Not only did 
the clan form a village by itself, but it held and cultivated its land in com- 
mon. It built the clan-village on the clan-estate ; and as the clansmen 
dwelt together in life, so in death they were not divided. Each clan had 
its burial-place in its own little territory, and there at the tomb it kept up 
the worship of its dead, and especially of its hero -founder. 

That the Mycenaeans lived under a like clan-system, the excavation of 
the tombs of the lower town has shown conclusively. The town was com- 
posed of villages more or less removed from one another, each the seat of 
a clan. We have no means of determining whether the land was held and 
tilled in common, but we do know that by each village lay the common* clan- 
cemetery — a group of eight, ten, or more tombs, obviously answei^jig to 
the number of families or branches of the clan. In the construction of the 
tombs, and in the offerings containec^ we note at once differences between 
different cemeteries and uniformity in the tombs of the same group. The 
richest cemeteries lie nearer the acropolis, as the stronger clans would natU' 
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rally dwell nearer the king. Thus;, for its population, Mycense covered a 
large area, Kut its limits were not sharply defined, and the transition from 
the citadel centre to the open country was not abrupt. The villages were 
linked together by graveyards, gardens and fields, highways and squares ; 
thus the open settlement was indeed a evpudyvia — a town of broad 
ways. 

Somewhat such must have been the aspect in primitive days of Sparta 
and Athens, not to mention many other famous cities. Indeed, even in 
historic times, as we know from the ruins, Sparta was still made up of de- 
tached villages spread over a large territory for so small a population. So, 
j)rimitive Athens was composed of the central settlement on the Acropolis, 
with the villages encircling it from Pnyx to Lycabettus and back again. 
When the city was subsequently walled in, some of these villages were in- 
cluded ill the circuit, others were left outside, while still others (as the Cera- 
mtcus') were cut in two by the wall. The same thing happened at Mycensa ; 
the town wall was built simply because the fortress was an insufficient shel- 
ter for the pojiulace as times grew threatening ; but it could not, and did 
not, iJtike in all the villages. 

Such, briefly, is the objective evidence — the palpable facts — pointing 
to a race connection between the Mycenseans and the Greeks of history. We 
lui\tt, finally, to consider tlie testimony of the Homeric poems. Homer 
avowedly sings of heroes and peoples who had flourished in Greece lon^ be- 
fore his own day. Now it may be denied that these represent the civilisa- 
tion known to us as Mycenaean ; but it is certainly a marvellous coincidence 
uis Schuchhardt^ observes; that ‘‘excavations invariably confirm the former 
jjower and splendour of every city which is mentioned by Homer as conspicu- 
ous for its wealth or sovereignty.'' 

Of all the cities of Hellas, it is the now established centres of Mycena?an 
culture ^\hich the i)oet knows best and characterises with the surest hand. 
Mycqpie “ rich in gold " is Agamemnon's seat, and Agamemnon is lord of 
all Argos and many isles, and leader of the host at Troy. In Laconia, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb which has given us the famous 
Vaphio cups, is tlie royal seat of Menelaus, which is likened to the court of 
Olympian Zeus. Boeotian Orchomenos, whose wealth still speaks for itself 
in the Treasury of Minyas, is taken by the poet as a twin type of affluence 
with Egyptian Thebes, “where the treasure-liouses are stored fullest.*’ 
Assuredly, no one can regard all this and many another true touch as mere 
coincidence. The poet knows whereof he affirms. He has exact knowledge 
of the greatness and bloom of certain peoples and cities at an epoch long 
anterior to his own, with which the poems have to do. And there is not 
cnie hint in either poem that these races and heroes were not of the poet’s 
own kin. 

It might be assumed that there had once ruled in those cities an alien 
people, and that the monuments of Mycenman culture were their legacy to 
us, but that the Achseans who came after them have entered into the inher- 
itance of their fame. Such usurpations there have been in history ; but 
the hypothesis is out of the question here. At Mycenae, where exploration 
has b^en unusually thorough, the genuine Mycenaean Age is seen to have 
come to a sharp and sudden end — a catastrophe so overwhelming that we 
cannot conceive of any lingering bloom. Had the place passed to a people 
worthy to succeed to the glory Si the race who reared its mighty walls and 
vaulted tombs, then we should look for remains of a different but not a con- 
temptible civilisation. But, in fact, we find built directly on the ruins of 
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the Mycensean palace mean and shabby huts which tell us how the once 
golden oity was succeeded by a paltry village. Centuries were to pass 
before the Doric temple rose on the accumulated ruins of palace and hovels, 
and generations more before the brave little remnant returned with the laurels 
of Plat»a and enough of the sijoil (we may conjecture) to put the walls of 
the Atridae in repair. 

If the structures peculiar to the Mycentcan age are the work of foreigners, 
what have we left for Agamemnon and his Achieans ? Simply the hovels. 
Of the Dipyloii pottery, with which it is proposed to endow them, there is 
none worth mentioning at Mycena', very little at Tiryns, hardly a trace at 
Amyclae, or Orchomenos. In the Mjcena^an acropolis, particularly, very 
few fragments of this pottery have been found, and tliat mainly in the huts 
already mentioned. Can these be the sole traces of the power and pride of 
the Atridae ? 

For us at least the larger problem oi nationality is solved ; but there is 
a further question. Can we determine the race or races among the Greeks 
known to history to whom the achievements of Mycentcan civilisation are to 
be ascribed ? In this inquiry we may set aside the Dorians, although many 
scholars (especially among the Germans) still claim for them the marvellous 
remains of the Argolid. The Homeric poems, they say, descri])e a state of 
things subsequent to the Dorian migration into the Peloponnesus and conse- 
quent upon the revolution thereby effected. As the Dorians themselves 
hold sway at Myceufe and Sparta, they must be the subjects of the poet's 
song — the stately fabric of Mycemean culture must be the ^^ork of their 
hands. 

On the other hand, Beloch,t while accepting the Dorian theory of this 
civilisation, dismisses the traditional Dorian migration as a m}th, and main- 
tains that Dorian settlement in the Peloponnesus was as immemorial as the 
Arcadian. Just as the original ad^ent of the Arcadians in the district which 
bears their name had faded out of memory and left no trace of a tradition, 
so the actual migration of the Dorians belonged to an immemorial past. 

The first of these views \\hich attributes the Myceiiyean culture to the 
Dorians of the traditional migration, cannot stand the test of chronology. 
For tradition refers that migration to the end of the twelfth century B.C., 
whereas the Mycenuian people were established in tlie Argolid before the 
sixteenth, probably even before the twentieth century. While Beloch’s 
hypothesis is not beset with this chronological difficulty, it is otherwise 
quite untenable. For, as the excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae abundantly 
prove, the Mycenaean civilisation perished in a great catastrophe. The pal- 
aces of both were destroyed by fire after being so thoroughly pillaged that 
scarcely a single bit of metal w^as left in the ruins. Further, they were 
never rebuilt ; and the sumptuous halls of Myceme w’ere succeeded by the 
shabby hovels of which w^e have spoken. The larger domes at Mycenae, 
whose sites were known, were likewise plundered — in all probability by 
the same hands that fired the palace. This is evidenced by the pottery 
found in the hovels and before the doorways of two of the beehive tombs. 
A similar catastrophe appears to have cut short the career of this civilisation 
in the otj^er centres where it had flourished. 

How are we to account for this sudden and final overthrow otl^rwise 
than by assuming a great historic crisis, which left these mighty cities with 
their magnificent palaces only heaps of smoking ruins ? And what other 
crisis can this have been than the irruption of the Dorians? And their 
descent into the Peloponnesus is traditionally dated at the very time which 
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Other considerations have led us to fix as the lower limit of the Mycenasan 
Age. Had that migration never been recorded by the ancients nor attested 
by the state of the Peloponnesus in historic times, we should still be led to 
infer it from the facts now put in evidence by the archseologist’s spade. 

Setting aside the Dorian claim as preposterous, we have nothing to do 
but follow the epic tradition. Tlie Homeric poems consistently assume that 
prior to any Dorian occupation 
Argolis Avas inhabited by other 
peoples, and notably by AchaBans 
whose position is so commanding 
that the whole body of (Greeks 
before Tro} usually go by their 
luiine. Their capital is Mjcenas 
«uid their monarch Agamemnon, 

Kftig of Men ; although ^\e find 
them also in Laconia undei the 
nile of Menelaus. But the poet 
has (fther names, hardly less fa- 
mous, ajiplied novf to the i)eople 
of Argolis and now to the (i reeks 
at large. One of these names 
CApyeloi^ is purely geographical, 

^^hether it be restricted to the 
narrow Argolid distiict or ex- 
tended to the wider Aigcjs, and 
lias no special ethnological bigni- 
licaiice. But the other (Aai/aot) 
belonged to a people dibtinct from 
and, according to unifoiin tradi- 
tion, more ancient than the Aclne- 
uns. We find, then, two races in 
Argolis before the Doiian migra- 
tion, each famoub in song and story, 
and each so powerful that its name 
may stand for all the inhabitants 
of Greece. The Acha?ans occupy 
Mycenae, that is to say, the northern 
mountain region of the district, while legend represents the Danaans as 
inseparably connected with Argos and the searboaid, and ascribes to them 
certain works of irrigation. 

Whatever interpretation be put upon the myth, it seems clear that Argos 
could not feed its great cities without artificial irrigation, and this it owed 
to Danaus and his fifty daughters, “ who were condemned perpetually to pour 
water in a tub full of holes,” — that is to say, into irrigation ditches wnich 
the thirsty soil kept draining dry. 

Now our study of the Mycemean remains has already constrained us to 
distinguish in the Argolid two strata of Mycensean peoples, one of them 
originally dwelling on dry land in sunken huts, the other occupying pile 
settlen^nts in lakes and swamps. And since tradition squares so remarkwy 
with the facts in evidence, may we not venture to identify the marsh-folk 
with the Danaans and the landsmen with the Adueans 7 

But Achmans and Dorians were not alone in shajping and sharing Myoe* 
nesan culture ; they had their congeners in other regions. Foremost among 
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these were the Minyan founders of Orchomenos. As lake-dwellers and 
hydraulic engineers they are assimilated to the Danaans, whose near kins- 
men they may have been, as the primitive islanders, whose abode we have 
found copied in the stone vases^ must have been related to them both. Tra- 
dition h as , in fact, preserved an account of the colonisation of Thera by a 
people coming from Boeotia, although it is uncertain whether it refers to the 
original occupation or to a settlement subsequent to the great catastrophe. 

From the Danao-Minyan stock, it would appear that the Achasans parted 
company at an early date and continuing for a time in a different — most 
probably a mountainous — country, there took on ways of living proper to 
such environment. Later than the Danaans, according to the consistent 
testimony of tradition, they came down into the Peloponnesus and by their 
superior vigour and prowess prevailed over the older stock. 

To these two branches of the race we may refer the two classes of 
tombs. The beehive and chamber tombs, as we have seen, ha^ e their proto- 
type in the sunken huts : they belong to the Achaeans coming down from 
the colder north. The shaft -graves are proper to the Danaan marsh-men. 
At Tiryns we find a shaft -grave, but no beehive or chamber tomb.- At 
Orchomenos the Treasury of Minyas stands alone in its kind against at least 
eight tholoi and sixty chamber-tombs at Myceiue. Hence, wherever this 
type of tombs abounds we ma\ infer that an Acluean stock had its seat, as 
at Pronoia, in Attica, Thessaly, and Crete. Against this it may be urged 
that precisely at the Aclijean capital, and within its acropolis at that, we find 
the famous group of shaft-graves with their precious offerings, as well as 
humbler graves of the same type outside the circle. But this, in fact, con- 
firms our view when we remember it was the Danaid Perseus who founded 
Mycenae and that his posterity bore rule there until the sceptre passed to 
Achaean hands in the persons of the Pelopidtc.^ We ha\e noted the close 
correspondence of the original fortress at Mycenae with that of Tiryns, and 
its subsequent enlargement. Coincident with this extension of tlie ckadel, 
the new type of tomb makes its appearance in the great domes, — some of 
them certainly royal sepulchres, — although the grave-circle of the acropolis 
is but half occupied. That circle, however, ceases thenceforth to be used as 
a place of burial, while the humbler graves adjacent to it are abandoned and 
built over with dwellings. With the new type t>f tomb we note changes of 
burial customs, not to be accounted for on chronological grounds : in the 
beehive tombs the dead are never embalmed, nor do they wear masks, nor 
are they laid on pebble beds — a practice which may have owed its origin to 
the wet ground about Tiryns. 

There is but one theory on which these facts can be fully explained. It 
is that of a change in the ruling race and dynasty, and it clears up the whole 
history of Mycenae and the Argive Plain. The first Greek settlers occupied 
the marshy sea board, where they established themselves at Tiryns and other 
points ; later on, when they had learned to rear impregnable walls, many of 
them migrated to the mountains which dominated the plain and thus were 
founded the stron^olds of Larissa, Midea, and Mycenae. 

But while the Danaans were thus making their slow march to the north 
the Achasans were advancing southward from Corinth — a base of great 
importance to them then and always, as we may infer from the net\^ork of 
Cyclopean highways between it and their new centre. At Mycenie, already 

1 This is not gainsaying the Phrygian extraction of the Pelopid line. The tme Phrygians 
were closely akin to the Greeks, quite as closely akin as the later Macedonians. We may mirly 
class the Pelopicbe as Achaean.*’ (Percy Gardner, Chapters of Greek History ^ p. S4.) 
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a strong Perseid outpost, the two oolumus meet — when, we cannot say. 
But about 1600 B.C., or a little later, the Achsaana had made themselves 
masters of the place and imposed upon it their own kings* 

We have no tradition of any struggle in connection with this dynastic 
revolution, and it appears probable that the Achaeans did not expel the older 
stock. On the contrary, the^ scrupulously respected the tombs of the 
Danaid dynasty — it may be, because they felt the claim of kindred blood. 
Ill manners and culture there could have been but little difference between 
them, foi the Achseans had already entered the strong current of Myoenssan 
civilisation. 

Indeed, we discern a reciprocal influence of the two peoples. Within 
ceitdin of the Achccan tombs (as we may now term the beehives and rock 
chambers) we hnd separate shaf t-gra\ es, ob\iou8ly recalling the Danaid 
mode of buiial. On the other hand, it would appear that the typical 
AcHteari tomb was adopted b} the ruling classes among other Mycenaean 
]»eoples. Otherwise we cannot explain the existence of isolated tombs of 
tins kind as at Am^cLe (\ aphio), C)rchoinenos, and Menidi — obviously the 
sepulclres of regal oi opulent families ; w liile the common people of these 
nlaces — of non-Aehuean stock — buried their dead in the ordinary oblong 
])ltS. 

Achajan ascendency is so marked that the Achaean name prevails even 
where that stock forms but an inconsiderable element of the population. 
\otably this is true of Laconia, wheie the rare occurrence of the beehive 
tomb goes to show that the pie-Doiian inhabitants weie mostly descended 
fioiii the older stock, which we ha\e eiicounteied at Tiryns and at Orcho- 
meuos.<2 
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CHAPTER 111. THE JIEKOIC AdE 

In conHidering the inytliical ]>eri()d ol GrecLin hislf»ry \Mth ita tables of 
gods and goddesses and heroes uiinumbi‘re<l, one is apt to become the victim 
of a mental mirage. One can hardly esca])e imagining the period in question 
thus veiled in mystery and peopled with lialf mytliieal and altogethe# mysti- 
cal figures as really having lieen a time when men and w^omen lived an idyl- 
lic life. As one conteniijlates the ])eri(»d he intuitively falls into a day-dream 
in which there dance before him light-robed artistic figures moving in arcad- 
ian bowers, tenanted by iiymjdis and satyrs and centaurs. But wdien one 
awakes to a practical view he recognises of course that all this is an illusion. 
Reason tells him that this w’as a mythical age, simply because the people 
were not sufficiently civilised to make permanent historical records. They 
were half barbarians, li\iiig as pastoral iieojdes everywdiere live, striving 
for food against wild beasts, protecting their herds, cultivating the soil, fight- 
ing their enemies. And jet, in a sense, their life w’as idjllic. Heroic ele- 
ments w'ere not altogether lacking ; the men were trained athletes, whose 
developed muscles w’ere a joy to look upon, and no doubt the w'omen,idesprte 
a certain coarseness, shared something of that figure. Then the people them- 
selves believed in the gods and njmiphs and satvis and centaurs of which 
we dream, and so in a sense their w^orld w'as peopled w ith them : in a sense 
they did dw^ell in Arcadj . Still one cannot disguise the fact that it w^as an 
Arcady which no modern, jilaced under similar restrictions, would care to 
enter. 

In that early day wu-iting w’as an uiiknowm art in Hellas, and so the people 
as they emerged from their time of semi-civilisation brought with them no 
specific tangible records of the life of that jieriod, but onlj" fables and tradi- 
tions to take the place of sober historical records. • I'o the people themselves 
these fables and traditions bore, for a long time at aiij^ rate, a stamp of veri- 
table truth. Even the most extravagant of their narratives of gods and 
godlike heroes were belie\ ed as implicitlj% no doubt, bj" the major part of the 
people even at a comparativelj' late historical period, as we to-day believe the 
stories of an Alexander, a Cajsar, or a Napoleon. As time went on these 
fables became even more intimately fixed in the minds of the people through 
becoming embalmed in the verses of the poet and the lines of the tragedian. 
Here and there, to be sure, there was a man who questioned the authenticity 
of these tales as recitals of fact, but we may well believe that the gqinerality 
of people, even of the most cultured class, preferred throughout the entire 
penod of antiquity to accept the myths at their face value. Not only so, 
W for many generations later, throughout the period sometimes spoken of 
as the Age of Faith ’’ of the western world, a somewhat similar estimate 
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was put upon the Greek myths as recited by the classical authors. Even 
after the growth of scepticism and the development of the scientific spirit 
rendered the acceptance of the myths as recitals of fact impossible^ for a long 
time it seemed little less than a sacrilege to think of severing them altogether 
from the realm of fact. 


THE VALrE OF THE MYTHS 

That, considered as historical narratives, they had been elaborated and 
their bald facts distorted by the creative imagination of a marvellous people, 
was clearly evident. No one, for example, in recent days would be expected 
to believe that the hero Acliilles had been plunged into the river Styx by his 
mother and rendered thereby invulnerable except as to the heel by which he 
was held. But to doubt that the hero Achilles lived and accomplished such 
feats as were narrated in the Iliad would seem almost a blow at the existence 
of the most fascinating people of antiquity. There came a time, however, 
in comparatively recent generations wdien scepticism no longer hesitated to 
iiivadiTthe ranks of the most time-honoured and best-beloved traditions, and 
when a warfare of w^ords began betw^een a set of criti(*s, who would wipe the 
whole mass of Greek myths from the pages of history, and the champions of 
those»myths who w'cre but little disposed t(^ give them up. Thus scepticism 
found an obvious measure ()f support in the clear fact that the mythical nar- 
lutives could not possibly be received as authentic in their entirety. F'urther 
support was given to the sceptical party a little later by the study of com- 
})arative mythology, w^hich showed to the surprise of many scholars that the 
Greek myths w’ere by no means so unique in their character as had been sup- 
l)osed. It was sliowii that in tlie main they are closely paralleled by myths 
of other nations, and a theory was developed and advocated with much plausi- 
bility that they had been deve]o{)ed out of a superstitious regard of the sun 
and m§on and elements, that most of them were, in short, what came to be 
called solar myths, and that they had lU) association w'hatever with the deeds 
of human historic personages. 

Looking at the subject in the broadest w^ay it, perhaps, does not greatly 
matter which view, as to the status of myths, is the true one. After all, the 
main purport of history in all its phases has value, not for w^hat it tells us of 
the deeds of individual men or the conflicts of individual nations, but for 
what it can reveal of the process of the evolution of civilisation. Weighed 
by this standard, the beautiful myths of the Greeks are of value chiefly as 
revealing to us the essential status of the Greek mind in the early historical 
period, and the stage of evolution of that mind. 

The beautiful myths of Greece cannot and must not be given up, and 
fortunately they need not. The view which Grote and the host of his 
followers maintained, practically solves the problem for the historian. He 
may retain the legend and gain from it the fullest measure of imaginative 
satisfaction ; he may draw from it inferences of the greatest value as to the 
mental status of the Greek people at the time when the legends were crystal- 
lised into their final form ; he may even believe that, in the main, the legends 
have b^n built upon a substructure of historical fact, and he may leave to 
specialists the controversy as to the exact relations which this substructure 
hears to the finished whole, content to accept the decision of the greatest 
criti^ historians of Greece that this question is insoluble. 

Prom the period of myth pure and simple when the pods and goddesses 
themselves roved the earth achieving miracles, taking various shapes, slaying 
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pythons, titans, and otlier monsters, and exercising their amorous fancies 
among the men and women of earth — from this period we come to the 
semi-historical time of the activity of the demi-gods and the men who, 
superior to the ordinary clay, were called Heroes. 

The term ** Heroic Age ” has passed into general use with the historian as 
applying to the period of Grecian history immediately preceding and includ- 
ing the Trojan wars. As there are very few reliable documents at hand re- 
lating to this i)eriod — there were none at all until recently — it is clear that 
this age is in reality only the latter part of that mythical period to which we 
have just referred. Recent historians tend to treat it much more sceptically 
than did the historians of an earlier epoch ; some are even disposed jiractically 
to ignore it. But the term has passed far too generally into use to be alto- 
gether abandoned ; and, indeed, it is not desirable that it should be quite 
given up, for, however vague the details of the history it connotes, it is after 
all the shadowy record of a real epoch of history. We shall, perhaps, do best, 
therefore, to view it through the eyes of a distinguished historian of an earlier 
generation, remembering only that what is here narrated is still only half 
history' — that is to say, history only half emerged from the realm of legend. a 

The real limits of this period cannot be exactly defined ; but still, so far 
as its traditions admit of anything like a chronological connection, its dura- 
tion ma}’^ be estimated at six generations, or about two hundred years.^* The 
history of the heroic age is the history of the most celebrated persons belong- 
ing to this class, wdio, in the language of poetry, are called heroes. The 
term hero ’’ is of doubtful origin, though it was clearly a title of honour ; 
but in the poems of Homer, it is applied not only to the chiefs, but also to 
their followers. In later times its use was narrowed, and in some degree 
altered ; it w'as restricted to persons, whether of the Heroic or of after ages, 
who were believed to be endow’ed w ith a superhuman, though not a divine, 
nature, and who were honoured with sacred rites, and were imagined to 
have the power of dispensing good or evil to their w’orshij)pers ; ancj it 'was 
gradually combined with the notion of jirodigious strength and gigantic 
stature. Here however we have only to do with the heroes as men. The 
history of their age is tilled wdth their w’ars, ex])editions, and adventures ; 
and this is the great mine from wdiich the materials of the (ireek poetry 
were almost entirely drawm. But the richer a period is in poetical mate- 
rials, the more difficult it usually is to extract from it any that are fit for 
the use of the historian ; and this is especially true in the present instance. 
We must content ourselves with touching on some which appear most 
worthy of notice, either from their celebrity, or for the light they throw on 
the general character of the period, or their connection, real or supposed, 
with ’subsequent historical events. 


THE EXPLOITS OF PERSEUS 

We must pass very hastily over the exploits of Bellerophon and Perseu^ 
and we mention them only for the sake of one remark. The scene of their 
principal adventures is laid out of Greece, in the East. The former, whose 
father Glaucus is the son of Sisyphus, having chanced to stain his hq^ds with 
the blood of a kinsman, flies to Argos, where he excites the jealousy of Pros- 
tus, and is sent by him to Lycia, the country where Preetus himself had been 

TUi estimats miut not be taken too literally. The Heroic Age is more a racial memory 
than a obroaologioal ^qM)elL^ 
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hospitably entertained in bis exile It is m the adjacent regions of Asia 
that the Corinthian hero proves his valour by vanquishing ferocious tribes 
ctud terrible monsters. Perseus too has been sent over the sea b^ bis grand- 
father Acrisius, and his achievements follow the same direction, but take a 
wider range , he is carried along the coasts of Syria to Egypt, where Herod- 
otus heard of him from the priests, and into the unknown lands of the 
South There can be no doubt that these fables owed manv of their leading 
features to the Argne colonies which were planted at a later period in 
Rhodes, and on the southwest coast of Asia But still it is not improbable 
that the connection implied by them between Argolis and the nearest parts 
of Asia may not be holly without foundation We proceed however to a 
much more celebrated name, on which we must dwell a little longer — that of 
Ilerculeb 


THE lABOLRS OF HERCLLES 

It has been a subject of long dispute, wliethei Hercules was a real or a 
purel;f fictitious peisonige , but it seems clear that the question, according 
t) the sense in which it is understood, ma> admit of two contrary answers, 
l))th equdllj true When we sui\e> the whole mass of the actions ascribed 
to lam, we find that the> fill under two classes Ihe one cairies us back 
nto the infancy of society, when it is engaged in its first stiugglcs with 
inture for existence and sicunt> we see him clea\ing rocks, tuiinng the 
e uise of rners, opening oi stoj jnng the siibteii ineous outlets of lakes, clear- 
ing the earth of noxious auimils, md in a woid b> las single aim effecting 
works which propeih belong to tlie united li])ouis of a joung communitj 
ihe other class exhibits a stite of things eompaiatneh settled and mature, 
when the first Mctor\ has been g lined, and the contest is now between one 
tribe ind another, for possession Oi dominion we see him maintaining the 
c'duse^f the weik agiinst the stiong of the innocent against the (Oppressor, 
] umshing wrong, and lobbcn, md sicnlcgc, subduing t>iants, exterminat- 
aig las tncmies, and bestowing kingd mis on his fru nds It would be futile 
1) inquiic, who the person w is to whom deeds of the foimer kind were 
ittnbuled, but it is an interesting question, whether the fiist conception of 
such a being was foimed in the mind of the (neeks by their own unassisted 
imagination, or w is suggested to tliera b^ a different people 

It IS sufficient to throw a single glince at the fabulous adventures called 
tlic ‘ labours’ of Hercules, to be conMiiecd that a pait of them at least belongs 
t ) the Phoenicians, and their w andering god, in whose honour thej built 
temples in tail then piincipal settlements along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean 1 o him must be attributed all the journejs of Hercules round the 
shores of western Europe which did not become known to the Greeks for 
m in> centuries aftei they had been explored b> the Phoenician navigators 
The number to which those labouis are confineel by the legend, is evidently 
lu astronomical period, and thus itself points to the course of the sun which 
the Phoemcian god represented The event which closes the career of the 
Greek hero, who rises to immortality from the flames of the pile cm which he 
lays himself, is a prominent featuie in the same Eastern mythology, and may 
therefore be safely considered as borrowed from it. All these tales may 
indeed be regarded as additions made at a late period to the Greek legend, 
after it had sprung up independently at home But it is at least a remark- 
able coincidence, that the birth of Hercules is assigned to the city of 
Cadmus ; and the great works ascribed to him, so fair as they were really 
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aocomplished by human labour, may seem to correspond better with the art 
and industry of the Phoenicians, than with the skill and power of a less civ- 
ilised race. Bat in whatever way the origin of the name and idea of Hercules 
may be explained, he appears, without any ambiguity, as a Greek hero ; and 
here it may reasonably be asked, whether all or any part of the adventures 
they describe, really happened to a single person, who either properly bore 
the name of Hercules, or received it as a title of honour. 

We must briefly mention the manner in which these adventures are linked 
together in the common story. Amphitryon, the reputed father of Hercules, 
was the son of Alcaeus, who is named first among the children born to Perseus 
at Mycenae. The hero’s mother, Alcmene, was the daughter of Electryon, 
another son of Perseus, who had succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign, the 
Taphians, a piratical people who inhabited the islands called Echinades, near 
the mouth of the Achelous, landed in Argolis, and carried off the king’s herds. 
While Electryon was preparing to avenge himself by invading their lahd, 
after he had committed his kingdom and his daughter to the charge of 
Amphitryon, a chance like that which caused the death of Acrisius stained 
the hands of the nephew with his uncle's blood. Sthenelus, a third lion of 
Perseus, laid hold of this pretext to force Amphitryon and Alcmene to quit 
the country, and they took refuge in Tliebes : thus it happened that Hercules, 
though an Argive by descent, and, by his mortal parentage, legitimate- heir 
to the throne of Mycense, was, as to his birthplace, a Theban. Hence Bieotia 
is the scene of his youthful exploits : bred up among the lierdsmen of 
Cithseron, like Cyrus and Romulus, he delivers Thespim from the lion which 
made havoc among its cattle. He then frees Thebes from the yoke of its 
more powerful neighbour, Orchomenos ; and liere we find something whicli 
has more the look of a historical tradition, though it is no less poetical in its 
form. The king of Orchomenos had been killed, in the sanctuary of Poseidon 
at Onchestus, % a Theban. His successor, Erginus, imposes a tribute on 
Thebes ; but Hercules mutilates his lieralds when they come to exact ^t, and 
then marching against Orchomenos, slays Erginus, and forces the Minyans to 
pay twice the tribute which they had hitherto received. According to a 
Theban legend, it was on this occasion that he stopped the subterraneous 
outlet of the Cephisus, and thus formed the lake w^hich covered the greater 
part of the plain of Orchomenos. In the meanwhile Sthenelus had been 
succeeded by his son Eurystheus, the destined enemy of Hercules and his 
race, at whose command the hero undertakes his labours. This voluntary 
subjection of the rightful prince to the w^eak and timid usurper is represented 
as an expiation, ordained by the Delphic oracle, for a fit of frenzy, in which 
Hercules had destroyed his wife and childieii. 

This, as a poetical or religious fiction, is very happily conceived ; but 
when we are seeking for a historical thread to connect the Boeotian legends 
of Hercules with those of the Peloponnesus, it must be set entirely aside ; and 
yet it is not only the oldest form of the story, but no other has hitherto been 
found or devised to fill its place with a greater appearance of probability. 
The supposed right of Hercules to the throne of Mycenae was, as we shall see, 
the ground on which the Dorians, some generations later, claimed the dominion 
of Peloponnesus. Yet, in any other than a poetical view, his enmity to Eurys- 
theus is utterly inconsistent with the exploits ascribed to him in the peginsula. 
It is also remarkable, that while the adventures which he undertakes at the 
bidding of his rival are prodigious and supernatural, belonging to the first 
of the twa classes above distinguished, he is described as during the same 
penod engaged in expeditions which are only accidentally connected with 
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these marvellous labours, and which, if they stood alone, might be taken for 
traditional facts. In these he appears in the light of an independent prince, 
and a powerful conqueror. He leads an army against Augeas, king of Elis, 
and having slain him, bestows his kingdom on one of his sons, who had con- 
demned his father’s injustice. So he invades Pylus to avenge an insult which 
he had received from Neleus, and puts him to death, with all his children, 
except Nestor, who was absent, or ^d escaped to Gerenia. Again he carries 
his conquering arms into Laconia, where he exterminates the family of the 
king Hippocoon, and places Tyndareus on the throne. Here, if anywhere 
in the legend of Hercules, we might seem to be reading an account of real 
events. Yet who can believe, that while he was overthrowing these hostile 
dynasties, and giving away sceptres, he suffered himself to be excluded from 
Ills own kingdom ? 

It was the fate of Hercules to be incessantly forced into dangerous and 
aifluous enterprises ; and hence every part of Greece is in its turn the scene 
of his achievements. Thus we have already seen him, in Thessaly, the ally of 
tlie Dorians, laying the foundation of a perpetual union between the people 
tiiid Ifis own descendants, as if he had either abandoned all hope of recover- 
ing the crown of Mycenae, or had foreseen that his posterity would require the 
aid of the Dorians for that purpose. In -dEtolia too he appears as a friend 
aiKl<i protector of the royal house, and fights its battles against the Thespro- 
thuis of Epirus. These perpetual wanderings, these successive alliances witli 
so many different races, excite no surprise, so long as we view them in a 
lioeticai light, as issuing out of one source, the implacable hate with which 
Juno persecutes the son of Jove. They may also be understood as real 
e\enta, if they are supposed to have been perfectly independent of each other, 
and connected only by being referred to one fabulous name. But when the 
jjoetical motive is rejected, it seems impossible to frame any rational scheme 
according to wliich they may be regarded as incidents in the life of one man, 
unlean we imagine Hercules, in the purest spirit 'of knight-errantry, sallying 
forth in quest of adventures, without any definite object, or any impulse but 
that of disinterested benevolence. It will be safer, after rejecting those 
features in the legend which manifestly belong to Eastern religions, to dis- 
tinguish tlie Theban Hercules from the Dorian, and the Peloponnesian hero. 
Ill the story of each some historical fragments have most probably been pre- 
served, and perhaps least disfigured in the Theban and Dorian legends. In 
those of Peloponnesus it is difficult to say to what extent their original form 
may not have been distorted from political motives. If we might place any 
reliance on them, we should be inclined to conjecture that they contain 
traces of the struggles by which the kingdom of Mycenae attained to that 
influence over the rest of the peninsula, which is attributed to it by Homer, 
and which we shall have occasion to notice when we come to speak of the 
Trojan war. 


THE FEATS OF THESEUS 

The name of Hercules immediately suggests that of Theseus, according 
to the mythical chronology his younger contemporary, and only second to 
him ii^ renown. It was not without reason that Theseus was said to have 
given rise to the proverb, another Serevieo ; for not only is there a strong 
resemblance between them in many particular features, but it also seems 
clear that Theseus was to Attica what Hercules was to the rest of Greece, 
and that his career likewise represents the evemts of a period which cannot 
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have been exactly measured by any human life, and probably includes many 
centuries. His legend is chiefly interesting to us, so far as it may be regarded 
as a poetical outline of the early history of Attica [where it will be recounted 
in detail!. 

TIm legend of his Cretan expedition most probably preserves some 
genuine historical recollections. But the only fact which appears to be 
plainly indicated by it, is a temporary connection between Crete and Attica. 
Whetl ler this intercourse was grounded solely on religion, or was the result 
of a partial dominion exercised by Crete o\er Athens, it would be useless 
to inquire; and still less can we pretend to determine the nature of the 
Athenian tribute, or that of the Cretan worship to which it related. That 
part of the legend which belongs to Naxos and Delos was probably intro- 
duced after these islands were occupied by the lonians. A part is assigned 
in these traditions to Minos, who is represented by the general voice of 
antiquity as having raised Crete to a higher degree of prosperity and power 
than it ever reached at any subsequent period [and whom we shall also dis- 
cuss later in connection witli Cretan history]. 



Iemfle of THKSi^fi Athens 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 

Our plan obliges us to pass over a great number of wars, expeditions, 
and achievements of these ages, which weie highl\ celebrated in heroic song, 
not because we deem them to contain less of historical reality than others 
which we mention, but because they appear not to have been attended with 
any inmortant or lasting consequences. We might otherwise have been 
induced to notice the quarrel which divided the royal house of Thebes, and 
led to a series of wars between Thebes and Argos, which terminated in the 
destruction of the former city, and the tern j)orary expulsion of the Cadmeans, 
ite ancient inhabitonts. Hercules and Theseus undertook their adventures 
eitiier alone, or with the aid of a single comrade ; but in these Theban wars 
we find a union ^of seven chiefs ; and such confederacies appear to have 
beoMne^ frequent in the latter part of the heroic age. So a numerous band 
of heroes waa combined in the enterprise, which, whatever may have been 
ite real nature, became renowned as the chase of the Oalydonian boar. 
Pl ae sman / sasiieeits tiiat this was in reality a military expedition against 
some of tiie savage ^fitofiui tribes, and that the name of one of them (t bf 
Aperantii) anggeeted ffre legend. We proceed to speak of two expedit«»a 
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much more celebrated, conducted ‘like these by a league of independent 
chieftains, but directed, not to any part of Greece, but against distant lands ; 
we mean the voyage of the Argonauts, and the siege of Troy, wUch will 
conclude our review of the mythical period of Grecian history. 


THE ARGONAUTS 

The Argonautic expedition, when viewed in the light in which it has 
usually been considered, is an event which a critical historian, if he feels 
liimself compelled to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but which 
he is glad to pass rapidly over as a perplexing and unprofitable riddle. For 
even wdien the ancient legend has been pared down into a historical form, 
and its marvellous and poetical featuies have been all effaced, so that noth- 
ing IS left but what may appear to belong to its pith and substance, it be- 
comes indeed dry and meagre enough, but not much more intelligible than 
betore. It relates an adventure, incomprehensible in its design, aston- 
ishing in its execution, connected with no conceivable cause, and with no 
sensible effect. The narrative, reduced to the shape in which it has often 
been thought worthy of a place in history, runs as follows : 

In the generation before the Trojan war, Jason, a young Thessalian 
prince, had incurred the jealousy of his kinsman Polias, who reigned at 
Toleus. The craft > king encouraged the adventurous youth to embark in a 
maritime expedition full of difiiculty and danger. It was to be directed to 
A i)oint far bej ond the most remote which Greek navigation had hitherto 
reached in the same quarter ; to the eastern corner of the sea, so celebrated 
in ancient times for the ferocity of the barbarians inhabiting its coasts, that 
It was commonly supposed to have derived from them the name of “Axenus,” 
the inhospitable, before it acquired the opposite name of the “ Euxine,” from 
the cjjrilisation which was at length introduced by Greek settlers. Here, 
111 the land of the Colchians, lay the goal, because this contained the prize, 
from which the voyage has been frequently called the adventure of the 
golden fleece. Jason having built a vessel of uncommon size, — in more 
I)recise terms, the first 60-oared galley his countrymen had ever launched, — 
and having manned it with a band of heroes, who assembled from various 
jiarts of Greece to share the glory of the enterprise, sailed to Colchis, where 
he not only succeeded in the principal object of his expedition, whatever 
this may have been, but carried off Medea, the daughter of the Coldhian 
king, iEetes. 

Though this is an artificial statement, framed to reconcile the main inci- 
dents of a wonderful story with nature and probability, it still contains many 
points which can scarcely be explained or believed. It carries us back to a 
period when navigation was in its infancy among the Greeks ; yet their first 
essay at maritime discovery is supposed at once to have reached the extreme 
limit, which was long after attained by the adventurers who gradually ex- 
plored the same formidable sea, and gained a footing on its coasts. The 
success of the undertaking however is not so surprising as the project itself ; 
for this implies a previous knowledge of the country to be explored, which 
It is ve^ difficult to account for. But the end proposed is still more myste- 
rious; and indeed can only be explained with tm aid ol a conjecture, 
ouch an explanation was attempted by some of the Inter writers among 
ancients, who perceived that the whola story hsfMA on the Golden 
r leeoe, the supposed motive of tibe voyage^ and fliia featiure had not a 
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sufficiently hietorioal appearance. But the mountain torrents of Colchis 
were said to sweep down particles of gold, which the natives used to detain 
by fleeces dipped in the streams. 

This report suggested a mode of translating the fable into historical lan- 
guage. It was conjectured that the Argonauts had been attracted by the 
metallic treasures of the country, and that the Golden Fleece was a poetical 
description of the process which they had observed, or perhaps had prac- 
tised : an interpretation certainly more ingenious, or at least less absurd, 
than those by which Diodorus transforms the fire-breathing bulls which 
Jason was said to have yoked at the bidding of jEetes, into a band of Tau- 
rians, who guarded the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which watched over 
it, into their commander Draco ; but yet not more satisfactory ; for it ex- 
plains a casual, immaterial circumstance, ^\hile it leaves the essential point 
in the legend wholly untouched. The epithet “golden,’' to which it relates, is 
merely poetical and ornamental, and signified nothing more as to the natfire 
of the fleece than the epithets white or purple, which w^ere also applied to 
it by early poets. According to the original and genuine tradition, the 
fleece was a sacred relic, and its importance arose entirely out of its (Ainnec- 
tion with the tragical story of Phrixus, the main feature of which is the 
human sacrifice which the gods had required from the house of Athamas. 
Ilis son Phrixus either offered himself, or was selected through the artifices 
of his stepmother Ino, as the Mctim; but at the critical moment, as he 
stood before the altar, the marvellous ram was sent for his deliverance, and 
transported him over the sea, according to the received account, to Colchis, 
where Phrixus, on his arrival, sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, as the god who 
had favoured his escape ; the fleece was nailed to an oak in the gro\ e of 
Mars, where it was kept by ^^etes as a sacred treasure, or palladium. 

But tbe tradition must have had a historical foundation in some real 
voyages and adventures, without w Inch it could scarcely have arisen at all, 
and could never have become so generally current as to be little iiifqf-ior in 
celebrity to the tale of Troy itself. If lio\vever tlie fleece had no existence 
but in popular belief, the land where it was to be sought was a circumetance 
of no moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it might not have been 
named at all, but only have been described as the distant, the unknown, land ; 
and after it had been named, it might have been made to vary with the 
gradual enlargement of geographical information. Butin this case the voy- 
age of the Argonauts can no longer be considered as an isolated adventure, 
for which no adequate motive is left ; but must be regarded, like the expedi- 
tion of the Tyrian Hercules, as rei)resentiiig a succession of enterprises, 
which may have been the emplo^mient of several generations. And this is 
perfectly consistent with the manner in which the adventurers are most 
properly described. They are Minyans ; a branch of the Greek nation, 
whose attention was very early drawn by their situation, not perhaps with- 
out some influence from the example and intercourse of the Phoenicians, to 
maritime pursuits. The form which the legend assumed we^robably deter- 
mined the course of their earliest nav^ expeditions.' uey were natu- 
rally attmted towards the northeast, first by the islands that lay before the 
entronoe of the Hellespont, and then by the shores of the Propontis and its 
two straits* Their successive colonies, or spots signalised either by hostilities 
or peacefal transactions with the natives, would become thalanding-places of 
the Argomnts. Wuit such a edkony exjisted at Lemnos, seems unquestionable ; 
though it dooi4iot icd{ow Urnlb Suaeus, the son of Jason, who is described in 
the Iliad as o^pii^tibero ivamg tbesiege of Troy, was a historical personage. 
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If however it diould be ask^ in what li^ht the hero and heroine of the 
legend are to be viewed on this hypotheeiB, it must be answered that both 
are most probably purely ideal personages, oonnocted with the religion of the 
people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was perhaps no other than the 
bamothracian god or hero Jasion, whose name was sometimes written in 
the same manner, the favourite of Demeter, as his namesake was of Hera, 
and the protector of mariners as the Thessalian hero was the chief of the 
Argonauts. Medea seems to have been originally another form of Hera her- 
self, and to have descended, by a common transition, from the rank of a god- 
dess into that of a heroine, when an epithet had been mistaken for a distinct 
name. We have already seen that the Corinthian tradition claimed her as 
belonging properly to Corinth, one of the principal seats of the Minyan race. 
The tragical scenes which rendered her stay there so celebrated were com- 
memorated by religious rites, wliich continued to be observed until the city 
was destrojcd b} the Romans. According to the local legend, she had not 
murdered her children ; they had been killed by the Corinthians ; and the 
public guilt w^as expiated by annual sacrifices offered to Hera, in whose tem- 
jde bfhrteen boys, chosen e\ery twelve-month from noble families, w'ere ap- 
j)ointcd to spend a year in all the ceremonies of solemn mourning. But we 
(tiniiot here pursue this jiart of the subject any further. The historical side 
ol the legend seems to exhibit an ()j)ening intercourse between the ojiposite 
shores ot the .digean. If however it was begun by the northern Greeks, it 
was jirobably not long confined to them, but was early shared by those of 
the Peloponnesus. It would be inconsistent with the piratical habits of the 
earl} navigators, to suppose that this intei course was always of a friendly 
nature ; and it may therefore not have been without a real ground, that 
the Aigonautic expedition was sometimes lepresented as the occasion of 
the first conflict between the (ueeks and Trojans. We therefore pass 
by a natural transition out of tlie mythical circle we have just been tracing, 
into tiiat of the Trojan war, and the light in w^hich we have viewed the one 
may serve to guide us in forming a judgment on the historical import of the 
other. 

We have already seen in vAhat manner Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, 
had usurped the inheritance which belonged of right to Hercules, as the 
legitimate representative of Perseus. Sthenelus had reserved Mycenae and 
Tir\ ns for himself ; but he had bestowed the neighbouriw town of Midea 
on Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, and uncles of Eurystheus. On 
the death of Hercules, Eurystheus jmrsued his orphan children from one 
place of refuge to another, until the} found an asylum in Attica. Theseus 
refused to surrender them, and Eurystheus then invaded Attica in person; 
but his army was routed, and he himself slain by Hyllus, the eldest son of 
Hercules, in his flight through the isthmus. Atreus succeeded to the throne 
of his nephew, whose children had been all cut off in this disastrous expedi- 
tion ; and thus, when his sceptre descended to his son Agamemnon, it con- 
veyed the sovereignty of an ample realm. While the house ol Felons was 
here enriched wiw the spoils of Hercules, it enjoyed tiba fnuts of his tri- 
umphant valour in another quarter. He had bestowed Laconia on Tynda- 
reus, the father of Helen ; and when Agamemnon’s toother, Menelans, had 
been preferred to all the other suitors of this beautifol prineess, Tynckreus 
resigned his dominions to his son-in-law. In tha meanwhile a flourishing 
state had risen up on the eastern side at thQ Hellespont, ^ts, capital, Troy, 
had been taken % Hercules, with of Xttanum, son of iSacus, 

but had been restored to Pxiamt tlie son e| ^eoiiqueifd Laomedon, 
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who veigMl &Bi» ift peaod and proaparit j ovet a mmhm of little tnbeey 
until his Ma IParis, attracted to Imodia hy the fame of HeM’s beauty, abased 
the of Mendaus by carrying off his queen in his absence. All 

the thieh of wmoe combined their forces, under the cotmnand of Agamem- 
non, to avenge this outrage, and sailed Y^ith a great armament to Troy.o 
llielr enterprise, famous for all time as the Trojan War, stands quite by 
ttnelf in interest and importance among the traditions of the Heroic Age, 
and demands exceptional treatment here 


THE TROJAN WAR 


Historic criticism is almost a pendulum in its motion No\vhere has 
this been more vividly seen than in the attitude of piominent historians 
toward the Trojan War and the poetical chronicle of it kno\^n as Homer’s 
Ilietd SchcS^rly belief has passed through all imaginable giades of opinion 
ranging between a flat denial that theie was e\er such a place as Troy, 
such a war as-^ihe Trojan, or such a man as Homei, to an acceptance orthem 
all with an unquestioning credulit\ matching that of the eail> Giteks 

It was textufld criticism, the deadly woik of the critical scalpel in the 
verbal form of the poems^that first destroyed the good standing of the Ho- 
meric legend It is the revi\ifjing work of the pickaxe and bho\el in the 
actual ground as wielded by the excavator and archaeologist that lia\e 
brougbit back the repute of Homer A few jears ago and a (Tilddstone argu- 
ing for the reality of a Homer and of an Homeric epic was dismissed b> tlie 
professor as an old-fashioned ignoramus lo da^ almost the same terms 
are applied to fiiose who cling to the fashion of >e8terdi} and claim that the 
Trojan War and Homer himself are myths. In the new swing of the pendu- 
lum, however, the cautious will still avoid exti ernes 

What has already been said about the status of Greek myth apphes in 
the main to the Homeric poems They are legends doubtless w ith some 
measure of historical foundation, but ihe^ cannot be accepted b> the critical 
student of to-day as historical narrati\es in the nariow sense But the 
Homeric poems have an interest of quite another kind which gives them a 
plaoe apart among the legends of antiquity. This interest centres about 
the personality of the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey From the eirli- 
eet mstoric periods of Grecian life the authorship of the Tliad and Odyssey 
was unquestionably ascribed to a poet named Homer Tt doubts e\er arose 
la the mind of any sceptical or critical person as to the realitj of Homer, 
soch doubts were quite submerged by tjie popular verdict. It was not gen- 
erally claimed that Homer himself had •written the works ascribed to him, — 
it was long held, indeed, that he must have lived at a period prior to the 
tataaoduction of writing into Greece, — but that the person whom tradition 
loved to speak of as the blind bard had invented Und recited his nariatives 
wid that tibm, memorised by others, had been brought down through 
eooeeedmg generations until the^ were finally given permanence in wnting, 
aooepted m the most unequivocal of histonoal facts. 

JBut in tibe lattcu half of the 18th century, these supposed historical facta 
* leading the van and holding all 

nearly a eentury^ Critioal students of 
>g|liOmali^ in his wrifinge that eeeined to 
lH <^e JKod and Odymu 

Tu but a aini^ it 
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mm cU»leot, a^id It «<ptn»4 lugU j inprateUe tbit |agr IMV pwxm Ac^ 
h^'pims\Qj«d difleMot ditlaote in » iringlB omuqpomMU Such « «|i|MMh 
tloKtliim natandlT led ttf^bitter et^iteeranies — coatrovwtlte wbiwavve 
livn» neaiH altogether mbdded after the lapee of a eentoziTJ* Later aohtivil^ 
itwipdeideathe ‘^ettatificatioo of language** in the ^mB> Jtot t^oottlp^ 
itmtf did sot ooQjfine itself to the mere questim vnether sucdi a peiflOa m 
IBbtfiem hid lived and written, it came presently to involTe abo the'«BbjeQi«f 
^ Homeric poems, in particular, of the M%ad. 

^Certthi details aside, the Trojan War had been looked ^tphn as an hiefaMlif 
eiifaveii^ quite as full} credited b} the modem hiatoiitB aa it had been 
ddfsandw when he stopped to offer sacrifices at the site of Ihipy. Bttt ixt^ 
the ioenocbstic moiemeut being under way there was a sohoof of irtadliSlI 
who openly maintained that the whole recital, by whomsoever 
nothing but a table which the historian must utterly discard. I'ttrasevm 
questioned whethei such a place as Troy bad ever existed. Sudt • 
cism as this seemed, n iturall} enough, a clear sacrilege to a large bodjr ot 
scholars, but for several generations no successful efforts were made to meet 
It with an} weapons more tangible than words. Then came a (dVMpimi of 
the historical vent} of the Homeiic narrative who set to work to j^ove his 
case in the most practical wa} Cuiiousl} enough the man wdio thus oham> 
pioned the cause of the closet scholars and poets and visionaiieetHehiin* 
self a practical m in of affairs, no less expeiienced and no lees saeoeasfnl in 
dealing with tlic aff ms of an evcr}da} business than had been tbemi||>froiB 
whom the iconoclastic movement had gained its cbef suppoiL maa 

was also a Gciman, Ilciniich bchliemann.(0 

Hav mg amassed a fortune, the income from which was more tliea suffi* 
cieiit foi all his needs, he letired from active business and dem>^ the 
lemamder of his life to a self 'imposed task, which bad been m Mnbition 
with him all his life, the search, nainel}, foi the site of Aneient Troy. How 
well &e succeed! d all the w orld know s. But in opposition to 0{dnion8 
of many scholars he selected the hill of Hissarlik as the site it inoient 
Ilium, and his excavations thcie soon demonstrated that at leaid it bed been 
the site not of one alone but of at least seven different cities ii 
one bemg built abov e the ruins of another at long intei-vals of tbiiet One 
of these cities, the sixth from the top, — or to put it otherwbii ^ most 
ancient but one, — was, he became firmly convinced. Ilium itMU. 

The story of his achievements cannot be told here in ditelBk ii is 
necessary to point the warning that Dr. Schliemann’s exeaw 
derful as are their results — do not, perhaps, when critically vi 
strata quite so much as might at first sight appear. There is, ] 
degree of probability that the cit} which he excavated was reii|y 
intended in the Homeric descriptions, but it must be clear to aii^4 
aervdjnises the matter somewhat closely, that this fact goes but i f*' 
taintt4i substantiating the Homeric narrative as a wh^e. lA. 
Htedainay have existed without giving rise to any such series nM < 
tluitiMtfrated in the Hiad. Dr. Schliemann himeelf was lad4i 
Iwtiinsd to mo^y somewhat in later years the exact tenor if i 
IMre etttiknsiaetie earlier views, yet the fact remaine that the i 
HisseAk nnist be nxiconed with by whoever in futoze " 
of hematic itoxy. 

le not pleee te enter into a etatemeirt m 
tekaw tpr'ffiilllnir wMi the TmImIv* 
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whether pure fancy, as some have thought it, or a dramatised and romantic 
version of actual history, is indispensable to any chronicle of Greece or of 
Grecian influence.^’^ Taking Homer as a basis, it may be outlined as follows: 

The Town of Troy 

The origin of Dardanus, founder of the Trojan state, has been very vari- 
ously related ; but the testimony of Homer to the utter uncertainty of his 
birth and native country, delivered in the terms that he was the son of 
Jupiter, may seem best entitled to belief. Thus however it appears that the 
Greeks not unwillingly acknowledged consanguinity with the Trojans; for 
many, indeed most, of the Grecian heroes also claimed their descent from 
Jupiter. It is moreo\ er remarkable that, among the many genealogies which 
Homer has transmitted, none is traced so far into antiquity as that of the 
royal family of Troy. Dardanus was ancestor in the sixth degree to Hector, 
and may thus have lived from a hundred and fifty to two hundred years 
before that hero. On one of the many ridges projecting from the foot of 
the lofty mountain of Ida in the northwestern part of Asia Minfir, he 
founded a town, or perhaps rather a castle, which from his ow'ii name was 
called Dardania. 

The situation commanded the narrow' but highly fruitful plain, watered 
by the streams of Simois and Scamander, and stretching from the roots of 
Ida to the Hellespont northw’ard, and the -tEgean Sea w'estward. llis son 
Erichthonius, who succeeded him m the sovereignty of this territory, had 
the reputation of being the richest man of his age. Much of his w'ealth 
seems to have been derived from a large stock of brood mares, to the num- 
ber, according to the poet, of thiee thousand, which the fertility of his soil 
enabled him to maintain, and w'hich by his care and judgment in the choice 
of stallions produced a breed of horses superior to any of the surrounding 
countries. Tros, son of Erichthonius, probably extended, or in some ,other 
way improved, the territory of Dardania ; since the aj)j)cllation by w'hich it 
was known to posterity w'as derued from his name. Witli the riches the 
population of the state of course increased. Hus, son of Tros, therefore, ven- 
turing to move his residence from the mountain, founded, on a rising ground 
beneath, that celebrated city called from his name Ilion [or Ilium], but more 
familiarly known in modern languages by tlie name of Troy, derived from 
his father. 

Twice before that war which Homer has made so famous Troy is said to 
have been taken and plundered : and for its second capture by Hercules, in 
the reign of Laomedon, son of Ilus, w^e have Homer’s authority. The gov- 
ernment however re^i\ed, and still advanced in power and splendour. 
Laomedon after his misfortune fortified the city in a manner so superior to 
what was common in his age that the w'alls of Troy were said to be a work 
of the gods. Under his son Priam, the Trojan state was very flourishing and 
of considerable extent ; containing, under the name of Ph^gia, the contitry 
afterwards called Troas, together with both shores of the Hellespont and 
Isige sad fertile island of Lesbos. 

A frequent communication, sometimes friendly, but oftener hostile, was 
.maintained between the eastern and western coasts of the ^gean Sea^; eai^ 
being an object of piracy more than of commerce to the inhabitants of the 
opposite ooo&try. Cattle and slaves constituting the principal riohes of tfiif 
times, mmif women, and children, together wi& swine, sheep, axm, 
.and hones, were principal objects of plunder. But scarcely wWOgly laftao 
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more common than raj^s ; and it abems to have been a kind of faahion, in 
consequence of whicb the leaders of piratical expeditions gratified their van- 
ity in the highest degree when they could carry off a lady of superior rank. 
How usual these outrages were among the Greeks, may be gathered from 
the condition said to have been exactea by Tyndareus, king of Sparta, father 
of the celebrated Helen, from the chieftains who came to ask his daughter 
in marriage ; be required of all, as a preliminary, to bind themselves by sol- 
emn oaths that, should she be stolen, they would assist with their utmost 
power to recover her. This tradition, with many other stories of Grecian 
rapes, on whatsoever founded, indicates with certainty the opinion of the 
later Greeks, among wlu)m they were popular, concerning the manners of 
their ancestors. But it does not follow that the Greeks were more vicious 
than other people equally unliabituated to constant, vigorous, and well- 
regulated exertions of law and government. Equal licentiousness but a few 
centuries ago prevailed throughout western Europe, Hence those gloomy 
habitations of the ancient nobility, which excite the wonder of the traveller, 
particularly in the southern parts, where, in the midst of the finest countries, 
he oftin finds them in situations so very incon\enient and uncomfortable, 
(‘xcept for what was then the one great object, security, that now the house- 
less peasant will scarcely go to them for shelter. From the licentiousness 
were derived the manners, and e\en the virtues, of the times; and hence 
knight-errantry with its whimsical consequences. 


Faria and Helen 

The expedition of Pans, son of Priam king of Troy, into Greece, appears 
toha\e been a marauding acUenture, such as was then usual. It is said 
indeed that lie was received very hosi)itably, and entertained very kindly, by 
Meiielaus king of Sparta. But this also was consonant to the spirit of the 
tunes* for hospitality has alwa\s been the virtue of barbarous ages: it is at 
this day no less characteristical of the wuld Arabs than their spirit of robbery ; 
and in the Scottish highlands w'e know robbery and hospitality flourished 
together till very lately. Hospitality indeed w'ill begenerally found in different 
ages and countries ^ ery nearly in proportion to the need of it ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the deficiency of jurisprudence, and the w^eakness of government. 
Paris concluded his visit at Sparta with carrying off Helen, wife of Menelaus, 
together with a considerable treasure: and w'hether this was effected by 
fraud, or as some have supposed, by open violence, it is probable enou^n 
that as Herodotus relates, it wms first concerted, and afterward supported, in 
revenge for some similar injury done by the Greeks to the Trojans. 

An outrage however so grossly injurious to one of the greatest princes of 
GreeM»e, especially if jitteiided with a breach of the rights of hospitality, 
might not unreasonably be urged as a cause requiring the united revenge of 
^ the Grecian chieftains. But there were other motives to engage them 
the quarrel. The hope of returning laddn with the spoil of the richer 
provinces of Asia was a strong incentive to leaders poor at home, and bred 
to rapine. The authority and influence of Agamemnon, king of Argos, 
brother of Menelaus, were also weighty. The spirit of the age, lus own 
toinper,» the extent of his power, the natural desire of exerting it on a 
Qilendi4 oecasion, would all incite this prince eagerly to adopt hia brother’s 
He is besides represented by character qualified to create and 
®®oii»eiid a powerful league; ambitious, active, brave, generous, humaiie; 

and haughty, sometunes to his own injury ; yet oommoxdy reproes 
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ing those hurtful qualities, and watchful to cultivate popularity. Under this 
leader all the Grecian chieftains from the end of Peloponnesus to the end of 
Thessaly, together with Idoineneus from Crete, and other commanders 
from some of the smaller islands, assembled at Aulis, a seaport of Boeotia. 
The Acarnanians alone, separated from the rest of Greece by lofty mountains 
and a sea at that time little navigated, had no share in the expedition. 

The Siege of Troy 

A story acquired celebrity in aftertimes, that, the fleet being long de- 
tained at Aulib by contrary winds. Agcimemnon sacrificed his daughter 
Iphigenia as a jiropitiatoi*} offering to obtain from the gods a safe and speedy 
passage to the Trojan coast. To the credit of his character however it is 
added that he submitted to this abominable cruelty w ith extreme reluctance, 
compelled by the clamours of tlie arm}, \\ho ^^e^c persuaded that the gods 
required the victim; nor uere thcie wanting those wlio asserted that by a 
humane fraud the princess \\ as at last sa\ cd, under fa\ our of a report that a 
fawn was miraculously sent liy the goddess Diana to be sacrificed in her 
stead. Indeed the stor} , though of su( h lame, and so warranted by early 
authorities, that some notice of it seemed requisite, wants, it must be con 
fessed, wholly the best authentication for matters of that very early age ; for 
neither Homer, though he enumerates Agamemnon's daughters, nor Hesiod* 
who not only mentions the assembling of the Gre( ian forces under his com- 
mand at Aulis, but specifies their detentions by bad weather, has left one 
word about so remarkable an event as this sacrifice. 

The fleet at length had a prosperous \oyage. It consisted of about 
twelve hundred open vessels, each carr} ing from fifty to a hundred and 
twenty men. The number ot men in the wdiole armament, computed from 
the mean of those tw'o numbers mentioned by Homer as the complement of 
different ships, would be something more than a hundred thousand ; and 
Thucydides, w'hose opinion is of tlie liighest authority, has reckon'd this 
within the bounds of probabilit\ ; though a j)oet, he adds, would go to the 
utmost of current rejiorts. The arim, landing on the Trojan coast, was im- 
mediately so superior to the enemy as to oblige them to seek shelter within 
the city walls : but here the operations w'ere at a stand. The hazards to 
which unfortified and solitary dw ellings were exposed from pirates and free- 
booters had driven the more peaceable of mankind to assemble in towns for 
mutual security. To erect lolty w'alls around those towms for defence was 
then an obvious resource, requiring little more than labour for the execution. 
More thought, more art, more experience w^ere necessary for forcing the 
rudest fortification, if defended with vigilance and courage. But the Trojan 
walls were singularly strong: Agamemnon’s army could make no impression 
upon them. He w’^as therefore reduced to the method most common for ages 
alter, of turning the siege into a blockade, and patiently waiting till want ol 
necessaries should force the enemy to quit their shelter. But neither did 
the policy of the times amount by many degrees to the art of subsisting so 
numerous an army for any length of time, nor would the revenues of Greece 
have been equal to it with more knowledge, nor indeed would the state of 
things have Emitted it, scarcely with any wealth, or by any means. , l^or in 
couiSiries without commerce, the people providing for their own wants only, 
suppliesjoannot be found equal to the maintenance of a superadded army. 
No sooner therefore did the Trojans shut themselves within their waBs than 
the Greeks were obliged to give their principal attention to the means of 
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subsisting their numerous forces. Tho common method of the times was to 
ravage the adjacent countries; and this was immediately put in practice. 
But such a resource soon destroys itself. To have there^re a more per- 
manent and certain supply, a part of their army was sent to cultivate the 
vales of the Thracian Chersoiiesus, then abandoned by the iidiabitants on 
account of the frequent and destructive incursions of the wild people who 
occupied the interior of tliat continent. 

Large bodies being thus detached from the army, the remainder scarcely 
sufficed to deter the Trojanb from taking the field again, and could not pre- 
vent succour and supplies from being earned into the town. Thus the siege 
was protracted to the enormous length of ten years. It was probably their 
success in marauding marc'lies and pii ating ^ o} ages that induced the Greeks 
to persevere so long. Achilles is said to ha\e plundered no less than twelve 
maritime and eleven inland tow ns. Lesbos, then under the dominion of the 
monarch of Troy, was among his eonciuests ; and the women of that island 
w^ere apportioned to the \ ictonous army as a part of the booty. But these 
circumstances alarming all neighbouring people contributed to procure 
iminerRus and pow'eiful allies to the Trojans. Not only the Asiatic states, 
to a great extent eastward and southwaid, sent auxiliary troops, but also 
the European, w’estward, as far as the Pceonians of that country about the 
liver Axius, which afterwMids became Macedonia. 

At length, in the tenth yeai of the war, after great exertions of valour 
and the slaughter of numbers on both sides, among 'whom were many of the 
highest rank, Tro} Mekbd to its fate. Yet was it not then overcome by 
open force ; stratagem is reported bv Homer ; fiaud and treachery have been 
supposed by later w nters. It w as, how ever, taken and plundered : the vener- 
able monarch w as slam : the queen and her daughters, together with only one 
son remaining of a \eiy numerous male progeny, 'were led into captivity. 
According to some, the city was totally destro\ed, and the survivors of the 
l)eople^o dispersed that tlieir name was from that time lost. But the 
liadition supjiorted b} better authorit}, and in no small degree by that of 
Jloiner himself, whose woids upon the occasion seem indeed scarcely doubt- 
ful, is, that iEneas and his posterity reigned over the Trojan country and 
people for some generations ; the seat of government however being removed 
fiom Troy to Scepsis : and Xenophon has marked his respect for this tradi- 
tion, ascribing the final rum of the Trojan state and name to that follow- 
ing inundation of Greeks called the -£olic emigration. 


Ayamemnon B Sad Home-coming 

Agamemnon, we are told, triumphed over Troy ; and the historical evi- 
dence to the fact is large. But the Grecian poets themselves universally 
acknowledge that it was a dear-bought, a mournful triumph. Few of the 
princes, who survived to partake of it, had any enjoyment of their hard- 
earned glory in their native country. None e'xpecting that the war would 
detain them so long from home, had made due provision for the reffular 
administration of their affairs during such an abseuce. It is indeed probable 
that the utmost wisdom and forethought would have been uneqiuu to the 
purpose. For, in the half -formed governments of those dajrs, tlw eonstwt 
presence of the prince ae supreme regulator was necessary towards keefnng 
the whole from running presently into utter confusion, editions and revo- 
lutions accoidingfy remain recorded almost as numerous as the cities of 
Oreees. Many of the prinoes on tlieir return were compelled to embark 
n. w.«— VOL. xiL e 
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again with their adherents, to seek settlements in distant countries. A more 
tragical fate awaited Agamemnon. His queen, Clytemnestra, having given 
her affection to his kinsman ^gisthus, concurred in a plot against her hus- 
band, and the unfortunate monarch on his return to Argos was assassinated ; 
those of his friends who escaped the massacre were compelled to fly with his 
son Orestes ; and, so strong was the party which their long possession of the 
government had enabled the conspirators to form, the usurper obtained com- 
plete possession of the throne. Orestes found refuge at Athens ; where alone 
among the Grecian states there seems to have been then a constitution capa- 
ble of bearing botli the absence and the return of the army and its commander 
without any essential derangement. 

Such were the Trojan war and its consequences, according to the best of 
the unconnected and defective accounts remaining, among which those of 
Homer have always held the fust rank. In modern limes, as we have seen, 
the authority of the great poet as an liistorian lias been more questioned. It 
is of highest importance to the history of the early ages that it should have 
its due weight; and it may therefore be proper to mention here some of the 
circumstances w'hich principally establish its authority; others wdll' occur 
hereafter. It should be obsened then that in Homer's age jioets were the 
only historians ; whence, though it does not at all follow that poets w'ould so 
adhere to certain truth as not to introduce ornament, \ et it necessarily fol- 
low# that veracity in historical narration w'ould make a large share of a 
poet's merit in public opinion, a circumstance wdneh the common use of 
written records and prose histories instantlv and tcitally altered. The proba- 
bility and the very remarkable c<m&istenc} of Homer's historical anecdotes, 
variously dispersed as the} arc among his poetic.il details and embellish- 
ments, form a second and powx'rful testimony. Indeed, the connection and 
the clearness of Grecian history, through the very early times of which 
Homer has treated, appear xeiw extraordinary when compared with the dark- 
ness and uncertainty that begin in the instant of our losing his guidance, 
and continue through ages.^ 


CHARA(’'TER AND SPIRIT OF THE HEROIC AGE 

In the tales of Grecian mytholog\ a great difference is apparent between 
the earlier and later centuries of the heroic age. They show’’ us a consid- 
erable progress in culture during the course of the period. The legends 
of Perseus, Hercules, and Theseus, or of the battle of the Lapithse and 
Centauri, depict the early Greeks as a half wild race tormented by fierce 
animals, robbers, and tyrants. Giants, fearful snakes, and other monsters, 
also adventures in the nether w'orld, often appear in these legends, and the 
Grecians seem to be engaged in a battle with the wildness of nature and 
with their own crudity. The same land appears utterly different in the 
legends and poems of the Trojan war and the other events of the later 
heroic age. In these legends the manners of the Greeks are represented as 
friendlier and more peaceful, and, with a few exceptions, we find no more 
real miracles, but everything points to a quieter time and a more orderly- 
state of affairs. 

We have a poetical, yet essentially faithful, description of these last 
centuries in the Iliad and Ody%Bey^ the tw^o oldest extant Grecian literary 
works. Both poems are, besides the recital of a part of the heroic legends, 
a true picture of the customs, the conquering spirit, and the domestic as 
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well as public life of the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war and imme- 
diately after it. The Grecians at that time do not seem to have been a very 
numerous people. They lived in small states, with central cities in active 
intercourse with one another, not differing much in their ways of life, 
customs, and language. They were a rustic, warlike race, who rdoiced in 
simple customs and led a happy existence under a friendly sky. The simi- 
larity of religion, language, and customs made the Greeks of that time, as it 
were, members of a great organism, holding together although divided into 
many tribes and states. At the end of the heroic age some of the tribes 
were brought even closer together by near relationship und by means of 
temples and feasts in common. But the link that held them all together 
had not as yet become a clear conviction; therefore, so far there was no 
joint name for tlie (iivek nation. 

Agriculture and cattle raising were the principal occupations of the 
people. Besides this they had few industries. Other sources of wealth 
were the chase, fishing, and uar. The agriculture consisted of com and 
wine-growing and liorticulture. Tlie ox was the draught animal, donkeys 
and nniles were used for transport, horses were but seldom used for riding, 
but they drew the chariots in time of war. The herds consisted principally 
of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. Slaves were used for the lower work. 
These were purchased from sea-ro})bers, obtained in victorious wars, or born 
in the house. They had a knowledge of navigation, although their ^ips 
generally had no decks, and were w'orked more by means of oars than sails. 
There w^as no commerce on a large scale ; w'ur and piracy served instead as a 
means of obtaining riches. Many metals were known ; they used iron, the 
working of wdiich w^as still ditlicult. Coinage w'as not used at all, or, at all 
events, very little. Weaving w'as the work of women; the best woven 
stuffs, howTver, w^ere obtained from the riKcnicians, who were the reigning 
commercial people of the Grecian seas. They made various kinds of arms, 
which^veie in part of artistic w'oikmanshij), ornaments and vessels of metal, 
ivory, clay, and w'ood. The descriptions of these objects show that the taste 
for plastic art, that is, the representation of beautiful forms, was already 
aw’akened among tliem. They jiossessed further a knowledge of architec- 
ture; towms and villages are mentioned, also w'alls with towers and gates. 
Tlie houses of princes w^ere built of stone ; they contained large and lofty 
rooms, as well as gardens and halls. 

Caste w^as uiiknowm to the Grecians. The people in the heroic age, to be 
sure, consisted of nobles and commons, but the latter took part in aU public 
affairs of importance, and the privileges of the former did not rest upon 
their birth alone ; an acquisition of great strength, bravery, and adroitness 
was also necessary — virtues which are accessible to all. The difference be- 
tween the tw’o classes was, therefore, not grounded, like the oriental estab- 
lishment of caste, on superstition and deception, but on the belief that certain 
families possessed bodily strength and warlike abilities, and were therefore 
appointed by the gods as protectors of the country ; that their only right to 
superiority over others lay in their actual greater capacity for ruling and 
fighting. 

The system of government was aristocratic monarchy, supported by the 
personal feelings and co-operative opinions of all free men. The state was 
thus merely a warlike assembly of vigorous men, consisting of nobles and 
freemen, having a leader at their head. The latter was bound to follow the 
d^isions of the nobility, and in important affairs had to 9A the consent of 
the people. 
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The king was only the first of the nobilitj, and the only rights he pos- 
sessed which were not shaied b} them was that of commander in battle and 
high priest Therefoie, if he wished to excel others as real ruler, every- 
thing depended on his personahtj , he had to surpass others in riches, bodily 
strength, bravei>, discernment, and expeiience The king brought the 
sacnftoe on behalf of all the jeojile and directed the religious ceremonies. 
He also sat in judgment, but mo8tl> m compiin \Mth e\peiienced old men 
from the nobilit’v, being realh irbitrator and protectoi of the \\eak against 
the strong, foi if no plaintiff appeirtd there -was no tiial at the public 
judgment-seat It ^\as tht kings dut\ to offer hospitilit’s to the ambassa- 
dors of other states and to be hospitable to strangeis generallj His reve- 
nues consisted onh of the voluntin dointions of Ins subjects, of a larger 
share in the spoils of ir, and ef the produce of ceitain lands assigned to 
him The onl} signs of Ins lov ilt\ v\eie the seeptre ind the herald that 
went before him He took the lust jlice at all asscmblus and feasts, and 
at the sacrificial repasts he leceived a double helping of food and drink 
He was addressed in terms of v ( nei ation but othei w ise one assoeiated v itli 
him as with an'y other noble, and tluic was no tiace of the oriental forms 
of homage towards kings imoiig the ancient Gieeks 

The nobilit} was coinjiosed of men of cert iin f innlics to whom especial 
strength and dexterity were attiibutcd as heieditir> preiogatives, they 
sought to keep these up b-^ meins of knighth piactices and to prove them 
on the battle-field \s has alu id> been said, thev took \ art in the govern- 
ment of the counti} The common people or fiee citi/ens of the second 
class were assembled on ill iiiipoit int occasions, to give then votes for peace 
or war, or any other mitter (f impoitmee llie assemblies of the people 
described in the Ihad and shovi the same geneial partieipation in 

public affairs and tint livch activilj wliieli liter leichcd buch a high devel- 
opment in the Gitcian republus Beside this, at tint time braverj and 
strength showed whit everv m in w is worth, and still moie than mererbodily 
strength, expeiience, eloquence an 1 i judicious insight into life and its cii- 
cumstances brought to anv one Innoui and impoitinee 

In time of war the decibion dej ended more uj c n the biaverj of the kings 
and nobles than upon the fighting of the jkoj le who arranged themselves in 
close masses on the battle field llie chiefs vicie not tiained to be generals 
or leaders, but rather biave and si ilkd fighters Swiftness in running, 
strength and certainty in thiow, and skill in wrestling as in the use of aims, 
of the lance and the swoid, vicre the most important items Ever} leadei 
had his own chariot, with i voung eompinion b} his side to hold the reins, 
while he himself fought vi jth a laielin The fortifications of the towns con- 
sisted of a trench and i w ill with towers As >ct the} had no knowledge 
of how to conduct a siege The} knew of no implement which would serve 
in the taking of a tovi n 

Music and poetr} pla} ed an important part in the liv es of these warlike 
people. These were inseparable from their meals, their feasts, and military 
expeditions. The lyre, the flute, and the pipe were the musical instruments 
in the heroic age ; the trumpet w as not used until the end of that time. 
Flute and pipe were the instruments of shepherds and peasants. The Ijrre, 
on the other hand, was played b} poets and singeis and even by many of 
the kings and nobles, and alw&}s served as the accompaniment of songs. 
The subjects of their songs were the deeds of living or past heroes. There 
were singers or bards who composed these songs and sang them while men 
stood round to listen and these bards were held m great esteem. 
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Relinon and politics were closely connected ; but there was no trace of 
a priesthood with predominant influence. The king was the director of 
sacrifices, the presence of a priest not being required. There already existed, 
to be sure, besides the ancient oracle of Dodona, the oracle of Delphi in 
Phocis, which became so celebrated at a later period ; but neither had any 
great influence in the heroic age. On the other hand, there were so-called 
soothsayers, who were supposed to possess much wisdom and at the same 
time a kind of association with the gods. For this reason they were con- 
sulted, so as to foretell the results of important undertakings, and to discover 
the cause of general misfortunes as well as a moans of removing them. 

The most renowned of these men w^ere Orpheus, who played the part of 
prophet in the exi)edition of the Argonauts ; Amphiaraus, who joined the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes in the same character; Tire- 
sias, who ^\as tlie projihet of the Thebans both at that time and in 
the war of the Epigoiu ; and lastly Calchas, the sooth- 
sayer of the Greeks in the Trojan war. Even these 
men had no influence to be com- 
j)ared with the oriental priesthood. 

Tliey were really only looked upon 
as pacifiers of the outraged god- 
head and as advisers ; their sooth- 
sayings were not always respected, 
and when their prophecies were 
unsatisfactory they had to face 
the anger of those in power. 

The religious belief of the he- 
roic age was the origin of the later 
national religion. It sprang prob- 
ably f rom various sources. There- 
fore iliicaniiot be distinguished by 
any special belief like that of the 
Indians and Egyptians. The re- 
ligion of the Greeks was never a 
perfected system and therefore 
not free from contradic- 
tions, especially as oriental 
conceptions were intro- 
duced into it from ancient 
times. The Grecians of 
this time believed heaven, 



Zbub 

(From a Greek Statue) 


or rather the summit of the towering Mount Olympus, to be inhabited 
by beings, like the earth; they imaginea that these beings resembled human 
beings in appearance and inner nature, but ■with the difference that they 
ascribed to them invisibility, greater strength, freedom from the barriers of 
mortality, and a powerful influence over earthly things. The life of the 
gods, according to the representation of the heroic age, only differed from 
that of men in the fact that it had a more beautiful colouring and higher 
pleasures. They therefore looked upon the gods as personal beings and hi^ 
that form of religion known as anthropomorphism, the essential characteristic 
of which is the belief that the gods resemble men. But joined in an inex- 
plicable manner with this view, was the idea that the gods were at the same 
time natural phenomena and powers of nature. For instance ZeuSf the king 
and ruler in thd kingdom of the gods, was also regarded as the god of the 
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atmosphere ; Apollo of the sun : Poseidon tlie god of the sea ; and the woods, 
wells, valleys, and hills were believed to be inhabited by divine beings called 
nymphs. 

The king offered sacrifice for tlie people and every father for liis house and 
family. The religious ceremonies consisted chiefly of sacrifices and prayers. 
There were but few temples, but on the other hand every town had a piece of 
land set apart, on which there was an altar. They did not feel bound to these 
holy places for the worshij) of the gods, but often built an altar on some spot 
in the open field for j)ra}er and sacrifice. The sacrifice consisted in burning 
some pieces of flesh to tiic gods and the jiouriiig of uine into the fire ; while 
the rest was consumed at a general and merry feast. Even the appointed 
religious feast days liad quite a festive colouring : they feasted, drank, joked, 
held tournaments, and listened while bards sang of the deeds of heroes. There 
was no trace to be found among the ndigious ceremonies of the heroic Greeks 
of that wild, intoxicating charactc^r uhich generally existed at the feasts of 
the oriental people. 

This was how the character of the later Gr(*cian heroic age was formed. 
They were a vigorous jieople, with wailike tastes and simple customs, li\iiig 
under a mild heaven. All took part in public affaiis, all were free, and, in 
spite of a certain inequality among them, they were all connected ; and 
divided by no great contrasts in education, the community felt no kind of 
oppression. The limited jiopnlation of the country and the possession of 
slaves permitted a careless and meiiy ua\ ot life. Rough work was un- 
known to the greater part of the i)o])ula(*e. They ex(*rcised their bodies 
and steeled their strength with uarlike undertakings, hunting, practice with 
arms, and wrestling. Their ment<il intelligence was directed to higher 
things through religious customs and soothsayers, and developed rajudly by 
means of the merry association of the nobility, frequent consultations about 
public affairs, and mutual military exj)editions ; and, above all, by mejins of 
the poetical stories related by the liards, who put into pleasant form wjaat all 
felt, and were the real teachers of a Ingluu* mental culture ; and lastly by 
means of the elevating pouer of musii . 

The Greek, under his bright hea^en, looked u])on life in the kind sunlight 
of the upper world as a real life ; but that of the lower regions seemed to him, 
even if he obtained the greatest honours, and reigned like Achilles over the 
entire dead as king,” only a sombre picture as comiiared with the upper world : 
he loved life and did not throw it ostentatiously away, where there was no 
necessity. He did nf>t look upon filing from a stronger foe as disgrace; 
swiftness of foot was regarded by him as a heroic merit, like cunning and a 
mighty arm.<* 

GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

If we endeavour to ascertain the extent of Homer’s geographical know- 
ledge, we find ourselves almost confined to Greece and the -®gean. Beyond 
this circle all is foreign and obscure : and the looseness with which he desexibes 
the more distant regions, especially when contrasted with his accurate deUne- 
ation of those which were familiar to him, indicates that as to the others he 
was mostly left to depend on vague rumours, which he might mould at his 
pleasure. In the catalogue indeed of the Trojan auxiliaries, which probably 
comprises all the information which the Greeks had acquired concerning that 
part of the world at the time it was composed, the names of several nations 
in the interior of Asia Minor are enumerated. The remotest are probably 
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the Halizonians of Alyba, whose country may, as Strabo supposes, be that of 
the Chaldeans on the Euxine. On the southern side of the peninsula the 
Lyciaiis appear as a very distant race, whose land is therefore a fit scene for 
fabulous adventures : on its confines are the haunts of the monstrous Chimsera, 
and the territory of the Amazons : farther eastward the mountains of the 
fierce Solymi, .from- which Poseidon, on his return from the Ethiopians, 
descries the bark of Ulysses sailing on the western sea. These Ethiopians 
are placed by the poet at tlie extremity of the earth ; but as they are visited 
by Menelaus in the course of liia wanderings, they must be supposed to 
reach across to the shores of the inner sea, and to border on the Phoenicians. 
Ulysses describes a voyage which he performed in five days, from Crete to 
Egypt : and the Taphians, though they inhabit the western side of Greece, 
are represented as engaged in piratical adventures on the coast of Phoenicia. 
But as to Egypt, it seems ch^ar that the poet's information was confined to 
what he lia(l heard of a riA(T jEgyptus, and a great city called Thebes. 

On the western side of Europe, the compass of his knowledge seems to be 
])ounJed by a few points not very far distant from the coast of Greece. The 
northern part of the Adriatic he aj)pears to ha\e considered as a vast open 
sea. Fartlier westward, Sicily and the southern extremity of Italy are rep- 
resented as the limits of all ordinary navigation. Beyond lies a vast sea, 
which spreads to the very eonfiiies of nature and space. Sicily itself, at least 
Us more remote parts, is inhabited by various races of gigantic cannibals: 
vhether, at the same time, any of the tiibes who really preceded the Greeks 
in tlie occupation of the island were known to be settled on the eastern side, 
is not certain, though the Sieels and Sieania are mentioned in the Ody%%ev. 
Italy, as well as Greece, appears, according to the poet's notions, to be 
hounded on the north by a formidable waste of waters. 

WJien we proceed to inquire how the imagination of the people filled up 
the void of its exj)erieiice, and determined the form of the unknown world, 
we finil that the rudeness of its conceptions corresponds to the scantiness of 
its information. I'he part of the earth exposed to the beams of the sun was 
undoubtedly considered, not as a spherical, but as a plane surf ace, only varied by 
its heights and hollows ; and, as little can it be doubted, that the form of this 
surface was determined by that of the visible horizon. The whole orb is girt 
by the ocean, not a larger sea, but a deep river, which, circulating with con- 
stant but gentle flux, separates the world of light and life from the realms 
of darkness, dreams, and death. No feature in the Homeric chart is more 
distinctly prominent than this ; hence the divine artist terminates the shield of 
Achilles with a circular stripe, representing "‘the mighty strength of the river 
Ocean,” and all the epithets which the poet applies to it are such as belong 
exclusively to a river. Homer describes all the other rivers, all springs and 
wells, and the salt main itself, as issuing from the ocean stream, which might 
be supposed to feed them by subterraneous channels. Still it is very diffi- 
cult to form a clear conception of this river, or to say how the poet supposed 
it to be bounded. Ulysses passes into it from the western sea; but.wnether 
the point at which he enters is a mouth or opening, or the two waters ore 
only separated by an invisible line, admits of much doubt. On the farther 
side however is land : but a land of darkness, which the sun cannot pierce, 
a land of Cimmerians, the realm of Hades, inhabited by the shades of the 
departed, and by the family of dreams. As to the other dimensions of 
the earth, the poet affords us no information, and it would be difficult to de- 
cide whether a cylinder or a cone approaches nearest to the figure which 
he may have assigned to it : and as little does he intimate in what manaNir 
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he oonoeiyes it to be supported. But within it was hollowed another vast 
receptacle for departed spirits, perhaps the proper abode of Hades. Beneath 
this, and as far below the earth as heaven was above it, lay the still more 
murky pit of Tartarus, secured by its iron gates and brazen floor, the 
dungeon reserved by Jupiter for liis implacable enemies. 

Some of the epithets which Homer applies to the heaven, seem to imply 
that he considered it as a solid \ ault of metal. But it is not necessary to 
construe these epitliets so literally, nor to draw any such inference from 
his description of Atlas, who “holds the lofty j)illars which keep earth and 
heaven asunder.” Yet it would seem, from the manner in which the height 
of heaven is compared with the depth of Tartarus, tliat the region of light 
was thought to have certain bounds. The summit of the Thessalian Olympus 
was regarded as the highest point on the earth, and it is not always carefully 
distinguished from the aerian regions abo\e. The idea of a seat of the 
gods, — perhaps derived from a more ancient tradition, in which it was not 
attached to any geograi)hical site, — seems to be indistinctly blended in the 
poet's mind with that of a real mountain. Hence Hephaestus, wdien hurled 
from the threshold of Jupiter’s palace, falls ‘“from morn to noon, frorfi noon 
to dewy eve,” before he drops on Lemnos ; and Jupiter speaks of suspending 
the earth by a chain from the top of Olympus. 


NAVIGATION AND ASTRONOMY 

A wider compass of geographical knowledge, and more enlarged views 
of nature, would scarcely have been consistent with the state of navigation 
and commerce which the Hc^meric poems represent. The poet expresses the 
common feelings of an age wdien the vo} ages of the Greeks were mostly con- 
fined to the Aigean. The vessels of the heroes, and probably of the poet’s 
contemporaries, were slender half-decked boats : according to the calcplation 
of Thucydides, who seems to susi)ect exaggeration, the largest contained 
one hundred and twenty men, the greatest number of row'ers mentioned in 
the catalogue : but we find tw'enty row^ers spoken of as a usual complement of 
a good ship. The mast w’as movable, and w^as only hoisted to take advantage 
of a fair wind, and at the end of a day s voyage w^as again deposited in its 
appropriate receptacle. In the day-time, the Greek mariner commonly fol- 
lowed the windings of the coasts, or shot across from headland to headland, 
or from isle to isle : at night his vessel w'as usually put into poii;, or hauled 
up on the beach ; for though on clear nights he might prosecute his voyage 
as well as by day, yet should the sky be overceist his course was inevitably 
lost. Engagements at sea are never mentioned by Homer, though he so fre- 
quently alludes to piratical excursions. Tliey w^ere probably of rare occur- 
rence : but as they must sometimes have been inevitable, the galleys were 
provided with long poles for such occasions. Tlie approach of winter put a 
stop to all ordinary navigation. Hesiod fixes the time for laying up the mer- 
chant ship, covering it with stones, taking out the rigging, aud hanging the 
rudder up by the fire. According to him, the fair season laaig fifty wys : 

some indeed venture earlier to sea, but a prudent man^will hot then trust Ide 
substance to the waves. ^ ^ ^ 

The practical astronomy of the early Greeks consisted^'of a fhw ebsetih^^ 
tions on the heavenly bodies, the appearances of which wen.,Slpst eonspM* 
ously conneoted with the common occupations of life. sMOsmim of l^ht 
and darkness, the recuiTing phasenof the moon, and sdeiiAttud^ of the 
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seasons, presented three regular periods of time, which, though all equally 
forced on the attention, were not all marked with equal distinctness by sen- 
sible limits. From the first, and down to the age of Solon, the Greeks seem 
to have measured their months in the natural way, by the interval between 
one appearance of the new moon and the next. Hence, their months were 
of unequal duration ; yet they might be described in round numbers as con- 
sisting of thirty days. It was soon observed that the revolutions of tlie 
moon were far from affording an exa(‘t measure of the apparent annual 
revolution of the sun, and that if this w^ere taken to be equal to twelve of 
the former, the seasons would pass in succession through all the months of 
the year. This in itself would have been no evil, and would have occasioned 
no disturbance in the business of life. Seen under the Greek sky, the stars 
were scarcely less conspicuous objects than the moon itself: some of 
the most striking grouj)s were early observed and named, and served, by 
their risings and settings, to reguUae the labours of the husbandman and 
the adventures of the seaman. 


COMMERCE AND THE ARTS 

Commerce appears in Homer's debcri])tions to be familiar enough to the 
Greeks of the lieroic age, but not to be held in great esteem. Yet in the 
w’e find the goddess, who assumes tlie j>erson of a Taphian chief, 
jn’ofqssing that she is on her way to Tcinesa with a cargo of iron to be 
exchanged for copper : and in the lUail, Jasc^n's son, the prince of Lemnos, 
aj)pear8 to carry on an aeti\e traflic with the (ireeks Wfore Troy. He 
sends a numlier of shijis freighted with wine, for which the purchasers pay, 
some in copper, some in iron, some in hides, some in cattle, some in slaves. 
Of the use of money the poet giyes no hint, either in this description or 
clscwdiye. He speaks of the jirecious metals only as commodities, the value 
c»f w'hich w\a8 in all cases determined by weight . The OdyB^ey represents 
Phomician traders as regularly frequenting the (xreek ports; but as Phoeni- 
cian slaves are sometimes brought to Greece, so the Phoenicians do not 
scruple, even where they are received as friendly merchants, to carry away 
(jreek children into slavery. 

The general impression wdiich the Homeric pictures of society leave on 
the reader is, that many of the useful arts, — that is, those subservient to 
the animal wants or enjoyments of life, — had already reached such a stage 
of refinement as enabled the affluent to live, not merely in rude plenty, but 
in a considerable degree of luxury and splendour. The dwellings, furniture, 
clothing, armour, and other such property of the chiefs, are commonly de- 
scribed as magnificent, costly, and elegant, both as to the materials and 
workmanship. We are struck, not only by the apparent profusion of the 
precious metals and other rare and dazzling bbjects in the houses of the 
great, but by the skill and ingenuity w^hich seem to be exerted in working 
them up into convenient and graceful forms. Great caution, however, is 
evidently necessary in drawing inferences from these descriptions as to the 
state of the arts in the .heroic ages. The poet has treasures at his disposal 
as they cost him nothing, he may scatter with an unsparing hand. 
Tha shield ntrae by Hephsestus for Achilles cannot be considered as a speci- 
of the progress of art, since it is not only the work of a god, but is 
fabricated on an extraordinary occasion, to excite the admiration of men. It 
IS clear that the poet attributes a superiorlhy to several Eastern nations, more 
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espeoially to the Phoenicians, not only in wealth, hut in knowledge and skill, 
that, compared with their progress, the arts of Greece seem to be in their 
infancy. The description of a Phoenician vessel, which comes to a Greek 
island freighted with trinkets, and of the manner in which a lady of the 
highest rank, and her servants, handle and gaze on one of the foreign orna- 
ments, present the image of such a commerce as Europeans carry on with 
the islanders of tlie South Sea. It looks as if articles of this kind, at least, 
were eagerly coveted, and that there w^ere no means of procuring them 
at home. 

It is possible that Homer’s pictures of the heroic style of living may be 
too highly coloured, but there is reason to believe that they were drawn 
from the life. He may have been somewhat too lavish of the precious 
metals ; but some of the others, particularly copper, w ere perhaps more 
abundant than in later times ; beside co}>per and iron, we find steel and tin, 
which the Phoenicians appear already to have brought from the west of 
Europe, frequently mentioned. There can be no doubt that the industry 
of the Greeks had long ])een employed on these materi.ils. We may there- 
fore readily believe that, even in tlie lieroic times, the works of Greek 
artisans already bore tlie stamp of the national genius. In some important 

E oints, the truth of Homer’s descriptions lias been confirmed by monuments, 
rought to light within our own memory, of an architecture which was 
most probably contemporary with the events which he celebrated. The 
remains of Mycenae and other ancient cities seem sufficiently to attest the 
fidelity with which he has represented the general character of that magnifi- 
cence which the heroic chieftains loved to display. On the other hand, the 
same poems afford several strong indications that, though in the age which 
they describe such arts vere, perhaps, rapidly advancing, they cannot then 
have been so long familiar to the Greeks as to be very commonly practised ; 
and that a skilful artificer was rarely found, and was consequently viewed 
with great admiration, and occupied a high rank in society. Thus, tUe craft 
of the carpenter appears to be exceedingly honourable. He is classed with 
the soothsayer, the physician, and the bard, and like them is frequently sent 
for from a distance. The son of a person eminent in this craft is not mixed 
with the crowd on the field of battle, but comes forward among the most 
distinguished warriors. And as in itself it seems to confer a sort of nobil- 
ity, so it is practised by the most illustrious chiefs. Ulysses is represented 
as a very skilful carpenter. He not only builds the boat in which he leaves 
the island of Calypso, but in his own palace carves a singular bedstead out 
of the trunk of a tree, which he inlays with gold, silver, and ivory. Another 
chief, Epeus, was celebrated as the builder of the w'ooden horse in which the 
heroes were concealed at the taking of Troy. The goddess Athene was held 
to preside over this, as overall manual arts, and to favour those who excelled 
in it with her inspiring counsels. 

The chances of war give occasion, as might be expected^ for frequent 
allusione to the healing art. The Greek army contains twe^^hio^s who nave 
inherited consummate skill in this art from their fathej^ Jf^ieulapius ; and 
Achilles has been so well instructed in it by Chiron, thal^^S^MMoliiSy to whom 
he has imparted his knowledge, is able to supply their plaos. the pro- 
oems described in this and other cases show that these mi^l#4Eteii be the 
least danger from the treatment of the most unpractised handi. ^opera- 
tion of extracting a weapon from the wound, with a knife, seems net tsi hSTe 
been considered as one which demanded peculiar Jhe soSenoe 
physician was chiefly displayed in the application of/fl|edi<^^ 
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which he Blanched the blood, and eased the pain. When UlysscB has been 
gored by a wild boar, his friends first bind up the hurt, and then use a charm 
for stopping the flow of blood. The healing art, such as it was, was fre- 
quently and successfully practised by the women. 

We have already seen that several of the arts which originally ministered 
only to physical w^ants, had been so far refined before the time of Homer, that 
their productions gratified the sense of beauty^ and served for ornament as 
\\ell as for use. Hence our curiosity is awakened to inquire to what extent 
tliose arts, which became in later times the highest glory of Greece, in which 
she } et stands unrivalled, W’-ere cultivated in the same period. Unfortunately, 
the information which the poet affords on this subject is so scanty and obscure, 
as to leave room on many points for a wide difference of opinion. If we begin 
witli Ilia own art, of which Ins own poetry is the most ancient specimen extant, 
we find several hints of its earlier condition. It was held in the highest 
lionour among the lieroes. The bard is one of those persons w'hom men send 
for to very distant parts; his presence is welcome at every feast; it seems 
as if 01^ \vas attaclicd to tlie service of every great family, and treated with an 
.tlinost religious resjiect ; Agamemnon, W’hen he sets out on the expedition 
to Troy, reposes the most important of all trusts in the bard whom he leaves 
at home. It would even seem as if poetry and music were thought fit to 
lorm part of a princidy education ; for A(*liilles is found amusing himself 
with singing, wdiile he touclies the same instrument w ith wdiich the bards 
( (instantly acconijiany their stniina. The general character of this heroic 
]»octry is also distinctly maikcd ; it is of the narrative kind, and its subjects 
are drawm from tlic exploits or achentures of renowmed men. Each song is 
described as a short extemporaneous effusion, but \et seems to have been 
rounded into a little wdiolc, such as to satisfy the Iiearer’s immediate curiosity. 


The Graphic Arfit 

An interesting and difficult question presents itself, as to the degree 
in which Homer and his contemporaries w^ere conversant with the imitative 
arts, and particularly wdth representations of the human form. We find 
such representations, on a small scale, frequently described. The garment 
^^oven by Helen contained a number of battle scenes; as one presented by 
Penelope to Ulysses w as embroidered with a picture of a chase, wrought 
Mith gold threads. The shield of Achilles was divided into compartments 
exhibiting many comjdicated groups of figures : and though tnis was a 
masterpiece of Hephaestus, it would lead us to believe that the poet must 
have seen many less elaborate and diflficult works of a like nature. But 
throughout the Homeric poems there occurs only one distinct allusion to 
a statue, as a w'ork of human art. The robe"^ whiph the Trojan queen 
offers to Athene in her temple, is placed by the priestess on the knees of 
the goddess, who was therefore represented in a sitting posture. Even 
this, it may be said, proves nothing as to the Greeks. They can only be 
admitted as additional indications that the poet was not a stranger to such 
objects. 

To pictures, or the art of painting, properly so called, the poet makes 
no alluinon, though he speaks of the colouring of ivory, as an art in which 
the Carian and Maeonian women excelled. It must, however, be considered 
that there is only one passage in which he expressly mentions any kind of* 
delineation, and them in a very obscure manner, though be has described so 
many works which imply a previous design.^ 
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THE ART OF WAR 
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The art of war is among the arts of 
necessity', which all people, the rudest 
equally and the most polished, must cul- 
tivate, or ruin will follow the neglect. 
The circumstances of Greece ere in some 
respects peculiarly favourable to the im- 
provement of this art. Dnided into little 
slates, the capital of each, with the greater 
part of the territory, generally within a 
daVs march of several neiqlibouring states 
\\hich might be enemies and seldom were 
thoroughly to be trusted as friends, while 
from the establishment of slavery arose 
everywhere perpetual danger of a domestic 
foe, it ^^as of ])ceuliar necessity Ijoth for 
every indi\ idual to be a soldier, and for the 
community to pay unremitting attention to 
military affairs. Accordingly we find tliat 
so early as Homer's time the Greeks had 
improved considi ral)ly upon that tumultu- 
ary warfare alone know n to many barbarous 
nations, wdio yet have prided themselves in 
the practice of war for successive centuries. 
Several teims used by the poet, together 
with his dcsciiptions of marches, indicate 
that orders of battle w'cre in his time regu- 
larly formed in rank and file. Steadiness 
in the soldiei, that foundation of sell those 
pow’ers wdiich distinguish an army from a 
mob, and which to this day forms the high- 


est praise of the best troops, w'e find in great perfection in the Iliad- The 
Grecian phalanges,” says the poet, ‘‘marched in close order, the leaders direct- 


ing each his owm band. The rest w'ere mute : insomuch that you would say 
in so great a multitude there was no \oice. Such was the silence with which 
they respectfully w^atched for the word of command from their oflicers,” 
Considering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian troops appear to have 
been very well armed both for offence and defence. Their defensive armour 
consisted of a helmet, a breastplate, and greaves, all of brass, and a shield, 
commonly of bull’s hide, but often strengthened with brass. The breast- 
plate appears to have met the belt, w^hich was a considerable defence to the 


belly and groin, and with an appendant skirt guarded also the thighs. All 
together covered the forepart of the soldier from the throat to the ankle ; 
and the shield was a superadded protection for every part. The bulk of the 
Grecian troops were infantry thus heavily armed, and formed in close order 
many ranks deep. Any body formed in ranks and files, close and deep, with- 
out regard to a specific number of either ranks or files, was generally termed 
a phalanx. But the Locrians, under Oilean Ajax, were all light-armed : bows 
were their principal weapons ; and they never engaged in close fight. 

Biding on horseback was*yet little practised, though it appears to have 
been not unknown. Some centuries, however, passed before it was genemlly 
applied in Greece to military purposes ; the mountainous ruggedness 
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country preventing any extensive use of cavalry, except among the Thes- 
salians, whose territory was a large plain* But in the Homeric armies no 
chief was without his chariot, drawn generally by two, sometimes by three 
horses ; and these chariots of war make a principal figure in Homer's 
battles. Nestor, forming the army for action, composes the first line of 
chariots only. In the second he places that part of the infantry in which 
he has least confidence ; and then forms a third line, or reserve, of the moat 
approved troops. It seems extraordinary^ that chariots should have been so 
extensivelj used in war as we find they were in the early ages. In the wide 
})lams of Asia, indeed, we may account for their introduction, as we may give 
them credit for utility : but how they should become so general among the 
inhabitants of rocky, mountainouB Greece, how the distant Britons should 
arrive at that surprisincf perfection in the use of them which they possessed 
\^hen the Roman legions first invaded tins island, especially as the same 
inotle of fighting was little if at all practised among the Gauls and Germans, 
IS less obvious to conjecture. 

The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedly described by Homer, advancing 
to engSge singly in front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a modern 
reader with an appearance of absurdity perhaps much beyond the reality. 
J3efore the use of tiie-arnis, that practice was not uncommon when the art 
i>f war was at its greatest perff^ction. In Ciesar’s Cominentariei we have a 
\ery particular account of an advanced combat, in which, not generals in- 
deed, but two eentuiions of his army engaged. The Grecian chiefs of the 
heroic age, like the knighis of the times of chivalry, had armour apparently 
^e^y superior to that of the common soldiers; wdiich, with the skill acquired 
by asbiduons j)racliLe amid unbounded leisure, might enable them to ooviate 
much of the seeming (Linger of such skirmishes. Nor might the effect be 
unimportant. Like tlie sharp-shooters of modern days, a few men of superior 
strength, aetivit}, and skill, superior also by the excellence of tlieir defensive 
armour, might jiiepare a Mctory by creating disorder in the close array of 
the enem}’s phalanx. The} threw their weighty javelins from a distance, 
while none dared advance to meet them but chiefs equally well-armed with 
themselves : and from the soldiers in the ranks they had little to fear ; be- 
( ause, in that close order, the dart could not be throwm with any advantage. 
Occasionally, indeed, w^e find some person of inferior name advancing to throw 
his javelin at a chief occupied against some other, but retreating again im- 
mediately into the ranks : a resource not disdained by the greatest heroes 
when danger pressed. Hector himself, having thrown his javelin ineffec- 
tually at Ajax, retires tow^ard his phalanx, but is overtaken by a stone of 
enormous weight, wdiicli brings him to the ground. If from the death or 
wounds of chiefs, or slaughter in the foremost rank of soldiers, any con- 
fusion arose in the phalanx, the shock of the enemy's phalanx, advancing 
in perfect order, must be irresistible. 

Another practice common in Homer’s time is by no means equally defen- 
sible, but on the contrary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in the 
heat of action to strip the slain. Often this paltry passion for possessing 
the spoil of the enemy superseded all other, even the most important and most 
deeply interesting objects of battle. The poet himself was not unaware of 
the danger and inconveniency of the practice, and seems even to have aimed 
at a reformation of it. We find indeed in Homer’s warfare a remarkable 
fixture of barbarism with regularity. Though the art of forming an army 
in p^anx was knowa and oommonly practised^ yet the business of a «neial, 
in directing its operations, was lost in the passiont or we may call it ushion, 
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of the great men to signalise themselves by acts of personal courage and 
in arms. Achilles and Hector, the first heroes of the Iliads excel only 
in the character of fighting soldiers : as generals and directors of the war, 
they are inferior to many. Excepting indeed in the single circumstance of 
forming the army in order of battle, so far from the general, we scarcely ever 
discover even the officer among Homer’s heroes. It is not till most of the 
principal Grecian leaders are disabled for the duty of soldiers that at length 
they so far take upon themselves that of officers as to endeavour to restore 
order among their broken plialanges. 

We might, however, yet more wonder at another deficienc} in Homer's art 
of war, were it not still universal throughout those rich and populous countries 
where mankind was first civilised. Even among the Turks, who, far as they 
have spread o\ er the finest part of Europe, retain pertinaciously every de- 
fect of their ancient Asiatic customs, the easy and apparently obvious pre- 
caution of posting and relieving sentries, so essential to the safety of armies, 
has never obtained. When, in the ill turn of the Grecian affairs, constant 
readiness for defence became more especially necessary, it is mentioned as an 
instance of soldiership in the active Diomedes, that he slept on his ariAs with- 
out his tent: but no kind of watch was kept; all his men were at the same 
time asleep around him : and the other leaders were > et less prepared against 
surprise. A guard indeed selected from the army was set, in the manner of 
a modern grand-guard or out-post ; but though commanded by two officers 
high both in rank and reputation, yet the commander-in-chief expresses his 
fear that, overcome with fatigue, the wdiole might fall asleep and totally for- 
get their duty. The Trojans, w’ho at tlie same time, after their success, 
slept on the field of battle, had no guard appointed by authority, but de- 
pended wholly upon the interest which every one had in preventing a sur- 
prise ; “ They exhorted one another to be w^atchful,’' 8a> s the poet. But the 
allies all slept; and he subjoins the reason, ‘‘ For they had no children or wives 
at hand.” However, though Homer does not expressly blame the defect, or 
propose a remedy, yet he gives, in the surprise of Rhesus, an instance of the 
disasters to which armies are exposed ]>} intermission of watching, that might 
admonish his fellow-countrymen to improve their practice. 

The Greeks, and equally the Trojans and their allies, encamped with 
great regularity ; and fortified, if in danger of an attack from a superior 
enemy. Indeed Homer ascribes no superiority in the art of war, or even in 
personal courage, to his fellow-countrymen. Even those inland Asiatics, 
afterwards so unwarlike, are put by him upon a level w^ith the bravest peo- 
ple. Tents, like those now^ in use, seem to liave been a late invention. The 
ancients, on desultory expeditions, and in marching through a country, slept 
with no shelter but their cloaks ; as our light troops often carry none but a 
blanket — a practice which Bonaparte extended to his whole army, thereby 
providing a speedy and miserable death for thousands in his retreat from 
Russia. When the ancients remained long on a spot they hutted. Achilles’ 
tent or hut was built of fir, and thatched with reeds ; and it seems to have 
had several apartments.^ 


TBEATMENT OF OEPHANS, CRIMINALS, AND SLAVES 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, on which it may be in- 
teresting to contrast heroic and historical Greece, and which exhibit the latter 
as an improvement on the former, not less in the affections than in the intelleot. 
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The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident with respect 
both to the persons and the property of orphan minors ; but the description 
given in the Iliad of the utter and nopeless destitution of the orphan boy, 
despoiled of his paternal inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his 
father, whom he urgently supplicates, and who all harshly cast him off, is 
one of the most pathetic morsels in the whole poem. In reference again to 
the treatment of the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs 
wlio come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles himself) piercing with 
their spears the corpse of the slain Hector, while some of them even pass dis- 
gusting taunts ui)on it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation of 
the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus. But at 
the time of the Persian invasion, it was regarded as unworthy of a right- 
minded Greek to maltreat in any way the dead body of an enemy, even 
where such a deed might seem to be justified on the plea of ret^iation. 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a third test, 
j>erhaps more striking } et, of tlie change in Grecian feelings and manners 
during the three centuries preceding the Persian invasion. That which the 
murderer in the Homeric times had to dread, was, not public prosecution 
and punishment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and friends of 
the deceased, who were stimulated b} the keenest impulses of honour and 
obligation to a\enge the deed, and were considered by the public as specially 
privileged to do so. To escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the 
(ouiitiv, unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept of a 
\aluable payment (\\e must not speak of coined money, in the days of 
Homer) as satisfaction lor their slain comrade. They may, if they please, 
dtH'line the offer, and persist in their right of revenge ; but if they accept, 
they are bound to lca\ e the offender unmolested, and he accordingly remains 
at home without further consequences. The (duels in agora do not seem to 
interfere, except to insure payment of the stipulated sum. 

In historical Athens, this right of private revenge was discountenanced 
and put out of sight, e\eii so earl} as the Draconian legislation, and at last 
lestncted to a few extreme and special cases; while the murderer came 
to be considered, first as having sinned against the gods, next as having 
deeply injured the society, and thus at once as requiring absolution and 
deserving punishment. On the first of these tw^o grounds, he is interdicted 
Irom the agora and from all holy places, as w'ell as from public functions, 
e\ en w'hile yet untried and simply a suspected person ; for if this were 
not done, the wrath of tlie gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other 
national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried before the coun- 
cil of Areopagus, and if found guilty, is condemned to death, or perhaps 
to disfranclnseinent and banishment. The idea of a propitiatory payment to 
the relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to be admitted : it is the 
protection of society which dictates, and the force of society which inflicts, 
H. measure of punishment calculated to deter for the future. 

The society of legendary Greece includes, besides the chiefs, the ^neral 
mass of freemen (Xaol), among whom stand out by special names certain pro- 
fessional men, such as the carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, 
the prophet, the bard, and the fisherman. We have no moans of appreoiating 
their condition. Though lots of arable land were assigned in special property 
to individuals, with boundaries both carefully marked and jealously watdied, 
yet the larger proportion of surface was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed 
bo& the chief item in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief maana of 
making payments, and the common ground of quarrels — bread and meat, in 
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large quantities, being the constant food of every one. The estates of the 
owners were tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to 
a certain degree also by poor freemen called theteB^ working for hire and 
for stated periods. The principal slaves, who were entrusted with the c^re 
of large herds of oxen, swine, or goats, were of necessity men worthy of con- 
fidence, their duties placing them away from their master’s immediate eye. 
They had other slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have been well- 
treated : the deep and unshaken attachment of Eumseus the swineherd and 
Philoetius the neatherd to the family and affairs of the absent Ulysses, is 
among the most interesting jioints in the ancient epic. Sla\ery was a calam- 
ity, vmich in that period of insecurity might befall any one : the chief who 
conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought back with him 
a numerous troop of bla^ cs, ab many as he could seize — if he failed, became 
very likely a slave himself : so that the slave was often by birth of equal 
dignity ^\ith his master — Euiiueus was limibelf the son of a chief, conveyed 
away ^^hen a child by his nur^e, and sold by Pluenician kidnappers to Laertes. 
A slave of this character, if he conducted himself well, might often expect to 
be enfranchised by hie master and jdaced in an indejiendent holding. 

On the \\ hole, the slaver} of legendary Greece does not present itself as 
existing under a peculiarly harsli form, especially if we consider that all the 
classes of society were then ver\ much upon a level in point of taste, senti- 
ment, and instruction. In the absence of legal security or an effecti\e social 
sanction, it is probable that the condition of a slave under an a\erage master, 
may have been as good as that of the free Thete. The class of slaves whose 
lot appears to have been the most jiitiable were the females — more numerous 
than the males, and performing the piincipal work in the interior of the 
house. Not only do they seem to have been more harshly treated than the 
males, but they were charged with the hardest and most exhausting labour 
which the establibhment of a (ireek chief required ; they brought in water 
from the spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, which ground the large 
quantity of flour coiibumed in his family. This oppressive task was per- 
formed generally by female bla\eb, in historical as well as in legendary 
Greece. Spinning and \veaving was the constant occupation of women, 
whether free or sla^ e, of every rank and station ; all the garments worn 
both by men and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well as 
Penelope is expert and assidu<uis at the occupation. The daughters of 
CeleuB at Eleusis go to the well wuth their basins for water, and Nausicaa, 
daughter of Alcinous, joins her female slaves in the business of washing her 
garments in the river. If we are obliged to point out the fierceness and in- 
security of an early- society, we may at the same time note with pleasure its 
characteristic simplicity of manners : Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of 
Jethro, in the early Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Mace- 
donian chief (with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and 
Alexander, first took service on retiring from Argos), baking her own cakes 
on the hearth, exhibit a parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen generally, 
or the particular class of them called thetei. These latter, engaged for 
special jobe, or at the harvest and other busy seasons of fi^ld labour, seem 
to havW*given their labour in exchange for board and clothing : they are 
mentioned in the same line with the slaves, and were (as has be^n just ob- 
served) nrobably on the whole little better off. The conditioi]0h||»^ free- 
man in tnose days, without a lot of land of his own, going atHbimwrom one 
temporary job to another, and having no powerful fami]^ wed no social 
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authority to look up to for pi-otection, must have been sufficiently miserable. 
When Eumseus indulged his expectation of being manumitted by his mas- 
ters, he thought at the same time that they would give him a wife, a house, 
and a lot of land near to themselves ; without which collateral advantages 
simple manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in his condi- 
tion. To be thete in the service of a very poor farmer is selected by 
Achilles as the maximum of human hardship. * 


MANNERS AND CrSTOMS 

The Trojan war gives a great shock to Greece and hurls it for the first 
time against Asia. Herodotus saw \ery well in this war, still mixed with 
fables, but certain in its principal events and in its issue, the first act of this 
long struggle between Greece and Asia, which will have for end the expedi- 
tion of Alexander. 

The Eastern armies are richer, the habits more slack, the spirit less active 
and lesS enterprising, (xreece already lived its own life, it was conscious 
ol itself and practised in its own centre that military and intellectual activity 
oi which the Trojan War was the first development. 

Marriage is no longer, as in the East, a sale, where the woman is con- 
sidered as a thing ; an exchange of presents between the two families seems 
t< indicate a certain equality between the husband and wife. The legiti- 
iiiciie wife, in this society where the scourge of jiolygamy has not passed, 
lias a dignity and influence unknown in Greece. Penelope is the companion 
ot rivsses. The nobleness of her sorrow, her authority, are signs of the 
new destiny of women. The uile of Alcinous rules the domestic affairs. 
Helen herself, after lier return to family life, Mill come and sit down, free 
€iiid respected by tlie hearth of her spouse. Lastly, Andromache is the true 
comjiaiiion of Hector, and seems worthy of sharing in all his fortune. But 
thf wonmii is still far fioiii being the equal of man. Favourite slaves fre- 
quently take from her her influence, and slavery, which the chances of war 
can bring dow’ii on the noblest, 'vilifies her at every instant. That tripod, 
given to a victor in a contest, is worth twelve oxen. We see the princes 
Jldiitns and Ulysses, labourers and shepherds, Anchises, who is shepherd and 
hunter. The shield of Achilles shows us a king harvesting. Neleus gives 
las daughter in marriage for a flock; Andromache hers^f takes care of 
Hector's horses ; and Nausicaa, at a later and more civilised period than 
the Odywey, is depicted to us w^ashing the linen of the royal family. 

The guest almost makes part of the family ; it is the gods who send him, 
a touching and wholesome belief in that time of brigandage and of difficult 
communications. You are going to spurn this guest ; take care I perhaps 
it is Jupiter himself. How many times have the gods not come thus to try 
mortals ? Also hospitality formed a sacred link which united, in the most 
distant tribes, those who had received it to those who had given it. This 
gave rise to duties of gratitude and friendship that nothing could efface, and 
M'hich kept their sway even to the encounters on the battle-field. Glaaous 
and Diomedes met in the midst of the conflict and exchanged weaTOUS, which 
they would have a horror of staining with the blood of a ^uest. It iiriiot in 
vam that Hercules and Theseus travelled over Greece, punishing the violators 
of hospitality. There were no castes in the Grecian society, but slavery 
the 4i06t ancient times, with the right of life and death for sanction. 
War was the most ordinary cig,U8e of servitude. The enemy spared became 

H. III. H 
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the slave of the victor ; it is thus that BrUeis fell to the power of Achilles. 
There was no town taken without slaves, and the inhabitants formed part of 
the booty. Hector predicted slavery for his wife and his suns, and depicts 
Andromache as fetching water from the fountain, and spinning wool in tile 
house of a Greek. The carrying off of children by pirates, who made a 
regular trade of them, already maintained slavery ; it is thus that Eumssus 
was sold at Ithaca. This custom of taking away children from the inhabit* 
ants of the coasts, lasted as long as the ancient world. The Greek comedy, 
and after it Roman comedy, made of this carrying off the most ordinary 
source of their intrigues. But if servitude was already rooted in Greek 
civilisation, it was at least then singularly softened by the simplicity of the 
customs, and above all by the rural and agricultural life, which brought to- 
gether in common works master and bla\ e. 

Poetry was already a fashion in these rising societies, and in the middle 
of these hard wars the pleasures of the mind had their place. The warriors, 
seated in circles, listened with an eagerness, full of jmtience, to the inter- 
minable recitals of the avidi or singers. Competitions of music and religious 
poetry are already instituted in the small towns, which call the risin'g art to 
their ceremonies. These poetries were sung ^vith the accompaniment of the 
lyre, and there was no king who had not his singer. Agamemnon treated 
his with honour, and in leaving, entrusted to him his v ife and his treasures. 
This religious and heroic poetry preceded Homer, who found established 
rules and fixed types. As to the beauty of this primitive poetry, it must be 
judged by the immortal creations of its most illustrious representative. 
Certainly there were not many Homers, but he was not the only poet, and 
the imposing simplicity of his poetry could not be a unique fact in this age 
of chanted legends. Art and sciences were in infancy, but the curiosity and 
admiration that the poets testify for the still imperfect work of the artists, 
and for the fabulous tales of travellers, remind us that w'e see at its begin- 
ning the most industrious and the most inventive race of antiquity 



rilAPTER IV. THE TRANSITION FROM LEOEND TO HISTORY 

liLLOC H'b VILW OF THL CONVENllOAL PKIMITR E HISTORY^ 

The sincft IS of the epic poems ds well ds their hearers were as yet wholly 
iinoon&cious of the gap separating mjthology from history. To them the 
Trojan War, tlie march of the Seven against Thebes, the wanderings of 
Vhsses and Meiielaus, were historical realities and they believed just as 
finiily that Achilles, Diomedes, Agamemnon, and all the other heroes once 
reall\ lived, as the Swiss until recently believed in the reality of their Tell 
and Wiiikelried. Indeed until the fourth century hardly any one in Greece 
dared to question the tiuth of these things. Even so critical a person as 
Thuc>dides is still wholly under the influence of epic tradition, so much so 
that he gives a statistical report of the strength of Agamemnon's army and 
tries to answei the question as to how such masses of people could have been 
supported during the ten years’ siege of Troy. 

But the world which the epic described belonged to an immeasurably dis- 
tant past. The people of that time were much stronger than those “ who live 
to-day ” ; the gods still used to descend upon the earth and did not consider 
it beneath them to generate sons with mortal women. In comparison with 
that gieat by-gone age, the present and that which oral tradition told of the 
immediate past seemed wholly without interest ; and if the epic did occasion- 
ally seize upon historical recollections, the events were put back into the 
heroic age and became inseparably mingled with mythical occurrences. As 
to how the present had grown out of this heroic past, the poets and their 
contemporaries had not yet begun to ask. 

The time came, however, when this question was put. People wanted to 
know why the Greece of historical times looked so different from Homer’s 
Greece ; why for example Homer knows of no Thessaly ; why he has AchcBans 
instead of Dorians living in Argolis; why, according to him, descendants of 
“elops instead of those of Hercules sit upon the thrones of Argos and Sparta. 

. km^noed by permiasion from his OritthUehe GeaehichU, The sabjeot here tre ate d ie 
the authorities are by no means agreed. Other news are preeantad in a snheeqiBeiit 
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It is the first awakening of the historical sense which finds expression in such 
questions. The answer, however, was already given with the question. It 
was clear that the Grecian tribes must have changed their abodes to a ^reat 
extent after the Trojan War ; Hellas must have been shaken by a real migra- 
tion of peoples. But this single fact was not sufficient. People wanted to 
know the impelling cause of the migrations, and the particular circumstances 
under which they took place. The answer was not difficult for a people 
endowed with such a facility for speculation. 

The very lack of colour in such accounts would be a sufficient proof 
for the fact that we are not dealing here with pure speculation, not with 
real tradition. Thus hardly anything more is told of the immigration of the 
Thessalians into the river basin of the Peneus beyond the bald fact, and that 
was sufficient to exjdain why Homer’s Pelasgian Argos " was called Thes- 
saly in historic times. Of course the incomers must have had a leader, con- 
sequently Thessalus, the eponymic hero of the people, was placed at their 
head, a point in the story which of itself is sufficient to stamp the whole nar- 
rative as a late invention. The Thessalians also must have come fror^i some- 
where ; but since Homer already places the races south of Thermopyhe in the 
homes they actually occupied in history, and since they could not make a 
Grecian tribe immigrate from Thrace or Illyria, there was nothing else to do 
but to place the original home of the conquerors in Epirus. This w^as all the 
more plausible as the name Thessaly is really closelj connected w ith Thessa- 
liotis, the region about Pharsalia and Ciei'ium on the borders of Epirus, and 
first spread from here to other parts of the country. 

Even more characteristic perhaps is the account of the migration of the 
Bceotians. According to Homer, Cadmeans lived in Thebes, Minyse in 
Orchomenos. Hence it followed that the Boeotians must have immigrated 
after the Trojan War, like the Thessalians. But a great many Thessalian 
names of places and religious practices occur in Bceotia. Hence nothing w^as 
more simple than to make the Boeotians immigrate from Thessaly, thus at the 
same time explaining w^hat had become of the original inhabitants of Thes- 
saly after the influx of Thessalians. To be sure this original population, as 
represented by the serfs (^penestai) of the Thessalian nobles, presented a very 
different appearance ; still these tw^o ^ iews could very w ell be combined : 
one needed only to suppose that one part of the former population of the 
region had fallen into bondage, and that the other had emigrated. More- 
over, Homer already mentions Boeotians in the region which they occupied in 
historic times. That made the further supposition iiecessarv that a part of 
the people had already settled in Bu-otia before the Trojan W^ar ; or else the 
opposite hypothesis was made, that the Boeotians had been driven out of 
Boeotia after the Trojan War by the Pelasgians and Thracians, and had 
returned thither after several generations. We see plainly from this example 
how all such suppositions were dependent on the epic poems. 

The miration of the Eleans is a similar case. Elis is an old district name^ 
consequently no Eleans can ever have existed outside of Elis. But Homer 
mentions the Epeans as being inhabitants of the country ; consequently it waa 
stated that the Eleans did not enter the Peloponnesus until after the Trojan 
War, and that^ they came from iEtolia, where Oxylus, the mythical ancestor 
of the Elean royal house, was also worshipped as a hero. According to an 
o|ypoBite version .dStolia was settled by emigrants from Elis ; and these two 
views were then combined, and the Eleans were made first to move to iBtolia 
and then, after ten generations, to move back again. As a matter of fact the 
Homeric Epeans are nothing else than the inhabitants of Epea in Triphylia, 
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whose name was extended to include the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
i nets, like the name of the neighbouring Pylians, since the knowledge of the 
Ionic rhapsodists concerning the western part of the Peloponnesus is very 
scanty. 

Further, since Homer knows of no Dorians in the Peloponnesus, it was 
clear that the peoples inhabiting Argolis and Laconia in historic times could 
have come in only after the Trojan War ; it remained only to discover from 
whence. This was not difficult ; there was in the middle part of Greece, 
between Gi^ta and Parnassus, a small mountainous district whose inhabitants 
w^ere called Dorians, quite like the (xrecian colonists on the ("arian coast. 
This is not at all remarkable, since in a widely extended linguistic territory 
the same local names must necessarily recur in different places, as may be 
seen from any tojiograiihical di(‘tioiiary. Such homonyms by no means 
j)rove an e.si)ecially close relationship between the inhabitants of such locali* 
ties; in the formatiim of (ireek racial tradition, however, they have played 
an important part. 

The home of the Dorians was in this way established. People now 
wantefl to know the reason which had led them to seek new abodes so far 
awa\. In close connection with this was the question as to how the 
descendants of Hercules had come to reign over Argos, Sparta, and Messene. 
Tlie answer was given hy the tradition of the return of the Heraclida;. 
Heieules, it was related, had belonged to the royal family of Argos, but had 
l)(*en robbed of his rights to the throne and had died in exile ; his sons, or 
grandsons as was stated later for chronological reasons, had made good their 
rights with the aid ol the Dorians and had aK(^ establislied the claims which 
Hercules had to dominion over Laconia and Messeiiia. The regained lands 
were (\i\ ided under the three brothers Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristo- 
deiiiiiR, or between the twin sons of the latter, Procles and Eurysthenes. 
'i'his was a tradition Inch could be put to admirable political use. Sup- 
ported by this title, Argos could claim tlie hegemony over the whole of 
Vrgolis; Sparta could justify the subjection of the small cities of Laconia 
ami Messeiiia. That w’as wdiy this tradition, once come into existence, was 
<iuickl\ circulated and officially recognised. 

Hut the mention of Messenia show's tliat w^e are here dealing wilTi a com- 
paratively recent stag(* in the grow'th t)f tradition, since this region could 
not be ciaiined as a heritage by the Heraclidie until after the Spartan 
conquest between the eighth and seventh centuries. 

Also the epoiiymi of the Spartan royal dynasties of Agis and Eurypon 
luive no place in the tradition of the Doric migrations ; a sure sign that they 
^^e^e first connected wdth Hercules artificially. And Temenus, from whom 
tiie Argive kings traced their descent, was, according to the Arcadian myth, 
— no doubt taken from Argos, — the son of Pelasgus, of Phegeus, or of the 
Argolian hero Phoroneus. It was also related that Temenus had been 
brought up by Ilera — the goddess of the Argolian land. He was thus an 
old Argive hero who originally had nothing whatever to do with Hercules. 
»hist ^ little w'as known about the Doric migration on the island of Cos at 
the time when the genealogy of its ruling dynasty was written, since the 
latter is not traced back to Temenus, but directly to Hercules through his 
son Thessalus. And anyway Hercules, as we have seen, is not a “ Doric 
divinity at all, but a Boeotian, wdiose cult was extended to the neighbouzin|( 
countries of Bceotia, only after the colonisation of Asia Minor. The tr^- 
tion concerning the return of the Heraclidse is thus seen to have come into 
existence long after the immigration of the Dorians into the Pelop onn eeu a , 
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with which it is inseparably connected. This tradition is first mentioned by 
Tyrtssns towards the end of the seventh century and in the epic poem 
,J^inio9^ ascribed to Hesiod, which may have l^en written at the same 
time, or a little later. That was the period when the Homeric poems became 
popular in European Greece ; both Tyrteeus and Hesiod are wholly under 
their influence. Moreover it is clear that an immigration of Dorians from 
middle Greece into the Peloponnesus could be talked of only after the Doric 
name had been carried from the colonies of Asia Minor to the west coast of 
the iBgean Sea, which did not happen until post-Homeric times. In the 
same way the legend of the Thessalian migration could have grown up only 
after the inhabitants of the Peneus river basin had become conscious of 
their racial unity and had begun to designate themselves by the common 
name of Thessalians. This must have taken place early in the eighth or 
seventh centuries, since, as has already been stated, Homer is not as yet 
acquainted with this name, whereas the latest part of the Iliad, the cata- 
logue of ships, mentions the eponymic hero of the people. Finally, the 
dependence of all these legendary migrations upon the epic poems is shown 
by the fact that they are connected only with regions which in Hom^r had 
a different population than in historic times. The Arcadians and Athe- 
nians, on the other hand, w’ho already in Homer are found in the same dis- 
tricts they occupied in later times, considered themselves autochthonous. 
Thus we see that Homer had not onh gi\en the Greeks their gods, as Herodo- 
tus says, but their ancient histor} also. We, however, do not need to be 
told that traditions which did not grow up until the eightli or seventh cen- 
tury are entirely worthless as helping to an understanding of conditions in 
Greece at a time preceding the colonisation of Asia Minor. 

After all this the question as to the internal e^idence of the truth of 
these traditions is really superfluous. Even a well-inventi d myth is yet by 
no means history. Here, however, we aie asked to believe the most improb- 
able things. The Doris on the Q^ta is a wild mm ntaiii valley, measuring 
scarcely two hundred square kilometers in area, which could not have contained 
more than a few thousand inhabitants, since farming and grazing formed 
their sole means of support. In Homer's time the eastern Locrians were 
still so lightly armed tliat they ^^ere wholly unfitted for fighting with the 
hopUtes at close range ; the Dorians who lived farther inland than these 
Locrians cannot have been much further ad\anced se^e^al centuries earlier. 
And a few hundreds or even thousands of such poorly armed soldiers are to 
have conquered the old highly civilised districts of ihe Peloponnesus with 
their numerous strongholds, and the superior armour of their inhabitants ? 
The very idea is an absurdity. No more can w'e understand why the Dorians 
should have migrated precisely to Argolis, and Laconia, and even to Messenia 
— places situated so fafr from their home. The legend does indeed give 
a satisfactory answer to this question, but anyone w'ho cannot recognise 
Hercules, with his sons and grandsons, as historical characters, is obliged to 
find some other motive for the migration of the Dorians. 

In other respects, also, there is absolute^ no proof to support the smpo- 
sition of a migration of peoples upon the Grecian peninsula. The ^^Myce- 
nssan’* civilisation was not, as has been supposed, suddenly destroyed by an 
inoUTsion of uncivilised tribes, but was gradually merged into the civilisation 
of the classic period. Even Attica, in connection with which there is no 
tradition of a migration, had its period of Hyoensean culture. The so-called 
«« Doric” instittitions are limited to Crete and Laconia, and in the latter 
oooatry they axe not older than the Spartan conquest in the eighth century ; 
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hence they have nothing whatever to do with the Doric migration. In the 
same way the serfdom of the Thessalian peasants may very well have been 
the result of an economic development, like the colonia during the Roman 
empire or serfdom in Germany after the end of the Middle Ages. Also the 
differentiation of the Grecian dialects came about, as we saw, idfter the colo- 
nisation of Asia Minor, and hence should not be traced back to the migra- 
tions which took place within the Grecian peninsula at some time preoemng 
this period. And, in any case, after the Dorians settled in the Peloponnesus 
they must have adopted the dialect of the original inhabitants of the country, 
who were so far superior to them in numbers and civilisation ; just as no one 
doubts that the Thessalians did tlie same after their immigration into the 
Ihuieus river basin. A “religion of the Doric race,” however, exists only in 
the imagination of modern scholars ; Hercules himself, the ancestral god 
oi the Dorians, is of Boeotian origin. Finally, it is extremely doubtful if the 
\ I gives and Laconians were any more closely related to each other than 
to the other Grecian tribes — the so-called Doric Phyleans, at least, have 
until now been traced only in Argolis and in the Argolian colonies. But 
t*\en if a closer relationship did exist between the two neighbouring tribes, 
11 y^oxiid by no means necessarily follow that the Argo- Laconian people first 
iniiiiigrated into the Peloponnesus at a time when the eastern part of the 
peninsula had already reached a comparatively high grade of civilisation. 
There is indeed no question but that the Peloponnesus got its Hellenic 
T»opulation from the north, that is directly from middle Greece ; and it is 
\ el \ probable that, e\ en after the Peloponnesus was already in the possession 
oi the Greeks tribal disjdacements still took place in Greece. But they 
o(‘curred in so remote a period that they ha\e left no distinguishable trace, 
even in tradition. If the Greeks of Asia Minor remembered only the bare 
f.Kt of their immigration, how could a tradition have been maintained 
of tribal wanderings which took place long before this colonisation? It is 
.111 idle task to try to discover the direction of these migrations or the more 
})drticulai circumstances under w'hich they took place. 

Hence it is a picture of the imagination wdiich, since Herodotus, « has been 

opted as priniitue Grecian history. But the problem which gave rise to 
tlie traditions of m}thical migrations still remains for us to solve — the ques- 
tion as to why tlie epics present us with a different picture of the distribution 
ot (irecian tribes, from that found in historic times. The answer to-day will 
naturally be different from the one given two thousand years ago. 

The epic poem designates Agamemnon’s followers, and indeed all the 
Greeks before Troy, as Argives, Achseans, or Danaans — terms which are 
Used wholly synonymously even in the oldest parts of the Hiad. Now we 
know that not only in Homeric times, but already centuries earlier, before 
the colonisation of Crete and Asia Minor, Argolis was inhabited by the same 
people that we find there in historic times. It would not of itself be impos- 
sible to suppose that this people, who afterwards had no common tribal name, 
should have called themselves Acha^ans or Danaans, in prehistoric times, 
although it would be difficult to understand how this tribal name could have 
been lost. But as a matter of fact a tribe called Danaan never did exist. 
Danaus is an old Argive hero who is said to have transfonned the waterless 
Argos into a well- watered country ; his daughters, the Danaides, are water 
nymphs;* Danas also, the mother of the solar hero Perseus, and herself 
a goddess, cannot be separated from Danaus. The Danaans, aooordingl7« 
are the “people of Danaus”; they belong like him to tradition, a^ bdVO 
been transposed from heaven to earth the Cadmeans and Miogrssi to 
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whom we shall return later on. The name Achaean, however, was applied 
in historic times to the inhabitants of the northern coast of the Peloponnesus 
and of the south of Thessaly, and it is hardly probable that it should have 
been more widely spread in historic times. Agamemnon seems rather, 
according to the oldest tradition, to have been a Thessalian prince, like 
Achilles, who continued to be regarded as such. At the time, however, when 
the epic was being formed in Ionia, the Peloponnesian Argos outshone all 
other parts of the Grecian peninsula, and the poets in consequence were 
obliged to transpose the governmentel seat of the powerful ruler from 
Thessaly to the Peloponnesus. His Achajans of course migrated with him. 

Since, now, in Homer the name Aclitean includes all the Grecian tribes 
under Agamemnon’s command, it could no longer be used to designate the 
inhabitants of one single region. Consequently in the epic the name Achaia 
is not used for the northern coast of the Peloponnesus, but tliis region is 
simply called “ coast-land,” or Ai^gialea. This then gave rise to the tradi- 
tion — if we still call such combinations tradition — that the Acheeans who 
were driven out of Laconia by the Dorians had settled in Aigialea and given 
their name to the country. lonians were said to have lived there pre^‘lollsly, 
a theory which was supported by the existence of a sanctuary of the Heli- 
conian Poseidon on the promontory of Mycale. 

Furthermore Homer mentions various peoples upon the Grecian peninsula 
and the surrounding islands, which in historic times no longer existed there ; 
for example, the Abantes, who appear in the catalogue of ships as inhabit- 
ants of Euboea, whereas in the rest of the Iliad they are not localised. It 
is possible that there has here been a preserxation of tlie old tribal name of 
the Euboeans, which later must have been lost ; but it is also just as possible, 
and more probable, that the Abantes had originally nothing whate\ er to do 
with Euboea, but that the} \\ere the inhabitants of Abie in Phocis, whose 
name then, for the sake of some theory, Avas transferred to the neighbouring 
island. The Caucones according to the Telemachus must have d\\elt in the 
western part of the Peloponnesus, not tar from P\liis, whereas the Iliad calls 
them allies of the Trojans ; and in reality even in historic times Caucones 
are said to have been found on the l^ajdilagonian coast. The name was thus 
evidently transferred from Asia Minor to the Peloponnesus, for which the 
river Caucon near Dyme in Achaia may have given a reason. A compara- 
tively late part of the Iliad tells of a war betw^een the Curetes and the in- 
habitants of Calydon in AiLtolia. In Hesiod, on the other hand, the Curetes 
are divine beings, related to the nymphs and satyrs. The} appear also as 
beneficent daemons in the Cretan folk-lore ; they are said to have taught 
mankind all sorts of useful arts and also to have brought up the infant Zeus. , 
Thw belong thus to mythology, not to history. They w^ere probably located 
in .£tolia only because there w^as a mountain there called Curion ; and as a 
matter of course it was said that they had immigrated from Crete. Since 
on the .£tolian coast at the foot of the Curion there was a city called Chal- 
cis, they were further transferred to the Eubcean Chalcis. 

There are also other cases in pre-Homeric times of mythical people having 
been transposed from heaven to earth — thus the Danaans of whom we have 
already spoken ; furthermore, the Lapithse, who are said to have lived in 
the northern pari of Thessaly at the foot of Olympus and Ossa. Their close 
association with the centaurs leaves no doubt that they, like the latter, belong 
to the realm of mythology. Closely related to them are the Phlegyse.. The 
Iliad ^ves,U8 a picture of Ares, as he advances to battle in their ranks, but 
leaves their dwnuing-place indefinite ; later authorities placed it in Thessaly 
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or in the vculey of the Boeotian Gebhisas. GoroniSy the mother of iBscnla- 
plus, belonged to this tribe ; also ixion, who laid violent hands on Hera. 
Finally, the Phlegyae are said to have burned the Delphic temple and in 
punishment therefor were destroyed by Apollo by lightning and an earth- 
quake. The Minyse also belong to this circle. They compose the crew of 
the ship Argo^ which goes into the distant sun-land of the east to bring back 
from thence the Golden Fleece ; the daughter of their tribal hero, Minyas, 
is Persephone, and no further proof is necessarv to show that he himself is a 
god and his people mythical. Afterwards when the starting-point of the 
Argonauts was localised in the Pagasaean Gulf, the MinysB also became a 
Thessalian race ; from there, like their relatives the Phlegyse, they were 
})rought over to Bo*otia, \\here Orchomenos in Homer is called “Minyean.” 
And since the Iliad furthermore mentions a ri^er Minyos in the later Tri- 
phylia, the Minyae were placed theie also. 

The Pelasgians ])lay a much more important part in the conventional 
])rimitive history of Greece than the last-mentioned peoples. Throughout 
antiquity their name is connected with the w^esteru part of the great Thes- 
salian* plain, the “Pelasgic Argos” of Homer, the Pelasgiotis of historic 
times. The Iliad speaks of the Pelasgians, famed for their spears, who lived 
lar from Troy in liroad-furrow’ed Larissa, and jirobably intends thereby the 
The'^salian capital. Thessalian Achilles pra\s to the Pelasgian Zeus of 
Dudoua before tlie departure of his friend PatiocJus. But the Iliad as yet 
Iviiow's nothing of Pelasgian inhabitants ot Dodona ; on the contrary the cata- 
logue of hhij)s reckons this sacred city as belonging to the territory of the 
Ahiianes ancl Perrhsebi, and it is Hesiod who tirst makes the temple to have 
l)een founded by Pelasgians. Elsew'here Pelasgians are mentioned by Homer 
only in Crete. 

Otherwise the later accounts. Where\er wdthin the circle of the iEgean 
Sea the name of Larissa occurs, there Pelasgians are said to have lived — in 
the Peloiioiinesiaii Argos, in -.Lolis of Asia Minor, on the island of Lesbos, 
on the Ca^vster near Ephesus. It is possibly for this reason that the Ody%%ey 
places Pelasgians in Crete, since there, also, there w^as a Larissaian field near 
llierapytiia, and Gortyii is said to ha\e been called Larissa in ancient times. 
From Argos the Pelasgians also became woven into tlie myths of the neigh- 
iKmnng Arcadia, the ancestral hero of w^hich, Lycaon, is called by Hesiod a 
son of Pelasgus. 

Pelasgians w’ere said to have lived once in Attica also. The wall which 
defended the approacli to the citadel of Athens bore the name Pelarglcon, 
and as no one knew wdiat that meant, it w^as said that it had been corrupted 
out of Pelasgicon and that the citadel had been built by Pelasgians. These 
Pelasgians were then said to liave been driven out by the Athenians and to 
have migrated to Lemnos, Wliy they went precisely to this place we do not 
know', nor why these Lemnian Pelasgians were called Tyrrhenians. Homer 
places the Sinties, that is a Thracian tribe, in Lemnos. Remnants of the 
original inhabitants of the island, wdio w ere driven out by the Athenians in 
about the year 600 B.c., were, a hundred years later, still living on the 
peninsula of Athos and on the Propontis near Placia and Scylaoe ; they had 
preserved their old language, which was different from the Greek. 

In consequence of this and similar traditions, the theory was brought for- 
wwd in the sixth century that the Hellenes had been preceded in Greece 
a Pelasgic race. Since, however, some of the Greoiem tribes, as the Arca- 
dians and Athenians, considered themselves to be autoobthonous, there was 
nothing for it but to call the Pelasgians the ancestors of the later Hellenes, 
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and 80 the whole change was reduced to one of name only. This to be sure 
was in contradiction of the statements of Homer, who names the Pelasgians 
among the allies of Troy, and hence evidently considered them to be racially 
antagonistic to the Greeks. The genealogists and historians of antiquity 
never got around this contradiction, which was indeed inexplicable with 
means at their command. 

Moreover, even if a Pelasgian people ever had existed in the wide extent 
attributed to them by tradition, the Greeks of antiquity would no more have 
conceived of them as being a single nation, than they themselves became 
conscious of their national unity before the eighth century; they would have 
designated the several Pelasgian tribes by different names. This alone 
shows that we are not dealing here with real historical tradition, quite apart 
from the fact that there is no historical tradition from the time preceding 
the colonisation of Asia Minor. Here also it is a question of mere the- 
orising, and the theories already presuppose the existence of the Iliad and 
0dy9%ey^ even to their later songs, so that they cannot be older than the 
seventh or sixth century. Historically the Pelasgians can be traced only in 
Thessaly. Pelasgiotis is thus equivalent to Pelasgia, just as Thessaltotis is 
equivalent to Thessalia and Elimiotis to Elimea. The Pelasgiots, however, 
of historic times were of Grecian origin and we have not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the same was not true of prehistoric times. Indeed the 
Thessalian plain in all probability is the place in which the Hellenes first 
made permanent settlements. 

A similar position to that of the Pelasgians is occupied by the Leleges 
in tradition. Homer speaks of them as inhabiting Pedasus in southern 
Troy and even AIcjbus calls Antandrus, situated in tnis region, a Lelegean 
town. Later comers regarded the Leleges as the original inhabitants of 
Caria, where there was also a Pedasus ; e\en in the Hellenistic period they 
were said to have formed a clan of serfs in this region, like the Heliots in 
Sparta. Old fortresses and tombstones, concerning the origip of which 
nothing was known, Avere ascribed to the Leleges, just as we speak of 
‘‘Pelasgian” walls. It was also supj) 0 &ed that the whole Ionian coast and 
the islands near it were once inhabited by these people. It was natural to 
suppose a similar relationship lor European Greece and here also to let a 
Lelegean population precede the Hellenic. Supports for this theory were 
found in a number of local names, such as Ph^scus and Larymna in Locris, 
Abes in Phocis, Pedasus in Messenia, which occur in an identical or similar 
form in Cairia. One of the two citadels of Megara was called Caria; and 
Zeus Carios was w'orshipped in various parts of (xreece. Accordingly, 
Leleges or Carians were said to have li\ed in all these places. The supposi- 
tion that the southern part of the Hellenic peninsula was occupied by a 
Carian population in a pre-Grecian period has, as we have seen, a great deal 
in its favour ; only we should avoid trying to discover historical tradition in 
late suppositions, since Homer still knows nothing of all these myths and 
Hesiod is the first to make Locrus rule over the Leleges. 

Nor does Homer know anything of Thracians outside of their historic 
abodes to the north of the JEgean Sea. Later tradition places them in Pho- 
cian Daulis and in Boeotia on the Helicon. The most direct cause for this 
was probably furnished by the race of Thracid»3, which attained a prominent 
position in Delphi and wnich had probably spread into other Phocian cities 
as well ; another reason was the name of the Daulian king, Tereus, which 
had a lliraeiaa sound, and lastly, the cult of the Muses which had a home 
on the HeliooB, as also on Olympus in Thracian Pieria. Mysteries were 
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connected with this cult even at a comparatively early period, as is diown 
liy the legends of O^hens and Mossbus. Hence Eumolpus, the mvihicMd 
founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, wras held to be a Thraoian ; ms very 
name shows that he is connected with the worship of the Muses, even if he 
were not expressly said to be the son of Musceus. The historic value of this 
tradition is thus sufficiently demonstrated. 

There were also traditions of immigrations from the Orient into Greece. 
These were based in part upon solar myths, which have given rise to similar 
legends among the most widely separated peoples ; they also reflect the con- 
sciousness that the rudiments of a higher civilisation were brought to the 
(xreeks from the East. In the form in which we have them, these myths 
.ire Without exception late formations, which presuppose close relations 
between Greece and the old civilisations of Asia and Egypt. In Homer, 
accordingly, there is no trace of them. 

Thus Pelops is said to have come from Lydia or Phrygia to the penin- 
sula which has since borne his name. One might be tempted to regara him 
.IS the eponymic hero of the Peloponnesus ; but Pelopia was also the name 
«)f a difiighter of Pelias or of Niobe, and of the mother of Cycnus, a son of 
\res l^elops’ motlier also is Euryanassa, a daughter of Dione ; his paternal 
and father is Xanthus (the ‘‘shining one'’); two of his sons are called 
('’hr} sippus and Alcathous. These names leave no doubt as to the fact that 
Pelops was originall y a solar hero ; hence also the story of his contest with 
G^moraaus for tlie possession of Hippodainia. Tlie name Peloponnesus, 
winch is also unknown to Homer, means accordingly “Island of the sun- 
Helios, as is well known, had a celebrated temple at the most 
extreme southern point ot the peninsula, on the promontory of Teenarum. 
Tlnib Pelojis, originall}, was not materially different from Hercules, who for 
I be most part has crow'ded him out of cult and tradition ; just as the gene- 
ilogy of the Peloponnesian dynasties was traced back to Pelops in ancient 
I lilies and tq Hercules at a later period. Nevertheless Pelops has at least 
i.ept the first place in 01}mpia. 

The tradition of the immigration of Danaus from Egypt is closely con- 
nected with the legend of the wanderings of lo, which could not have 
taken on its present form until after Eg}pt w'as opened up to the Hellenes, 
that IS not before the end of the 8e\entli century. The legend concerning 
the Egyptian origin of the old Attic national hero Cecrops grew up much 
later in the fourth or third century, and never attained general recognition. 

W e have already seen how' Pluenix and his brother Cadmus beeame PhcBni- 
cians . Accordingly Phoenix’s daughter, or according to a later myth his sister, 
l^iropa, was carried off Zeus from Phoenicia to Crete, where she gave 
birth to Minos. Tliis alone makes it clear that Minos had nothing whatever 
lo do with the Phoenicians, but is a good Grecian god, as are also Phoenix, 

< 'ddmus, Europa, his wife Pasiphae ( the “ all enlightening ”), his daughter 
i^hfedra (the “beaming”), and Ariadne the wife of Dionysus. Minos, also, 
ifterwards fell to the rank of a hero ; already in Homer he appears as the king 
<>i Knossos, and later the Cretans trace their laws back to him. The name 
Minoa occurs frequently in the islands and on the coast of the JEgean Sea ; 
Jilso in Crete itself, and in Amorgos, Siphnos, and on the coast of Megaris. 
Hence the conclusion was drawn that Minos had ruled in all these places and 
must therefore have been a great sea-king, whose dominion extended over 
the whole of the Cyclades and in fact over the whole JSgean Sea. But in 
bicily there was also a Minoa, a daughter city of the Megman colony of 
^elinus, and doubtless named after the smau idand of uinoa near the 
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NiBsoan Megara. Thus the tradition arose that Minos had proceeded to 
Sicily and there found his death. Since Selinus was founded in the year 
j660 B^c., this myth cannot have come into existence before the sixth century. 

At the beginning of the fifth century all these traditions were combined, 
and connected; on the one hand, with the myths which formed the substance 
of the epic poems ; on the other, with the oldest historic recollections. The 
genealogies of the heroes as given in part by Homer and more completely 
by Hesfod served as a chronological basis. At the beginning were placed 
the Pelasgians, then the immigrations from the east, of Danaus, Pelops, 
Cadmus, and others. Then followed the expedition of the Argonauts, the 
march of the Seven against Thebes, the Trojan War, and whatever else of 
similar nature was related in the epics. Next came the age of the great migra- 
tions ; first the incursion of tlie Thessalians into the plains of the Peneus, 
and the Bieotian migration caused thereby, then the march of the Dorians and 
their allies, the Eleans, into the Peloponnesus, which was followed by the 
colonisation of the islands and of the western coast of Asia Minor. 

Thus was gained the misleading appearance of a pragmatic history of 
Grecian antiquity ; and althougli e\en in ancient times occasional Critical 
doubts "were not w’anting, tliis system as a wdiole w’as accepted by the Greeks 
as historical truth.<: 



CHAPTER V. THE DORIANS 


Land of the lordl}' mu n and iron frame ’ 

Where wealth wat, held diHhoiioui , Luxiir\ ’s Muile 
Worbe than a demon’s feoul-destroMiip wile ’ 

Where everj' jouth that hailed the l)a>-(iod’s l>eam. 

Wielded the sw'ord, and dreamt the patriot’s dream , 

Where childhood lisped of war with eai'er soul. 

And woman’s hand wa\ed on to f^lory’s goal. 

— Nicholas Miciilli. 

Irom the earliest period there were tw’o peoples of (ireece who seem, at 
least in the eye of Liter generations, to have been pre-eminent — the Dori- 
ans and the loni«ins. Of the former the leaders are the Spartans ; of the 
l.iitei, the Athenians. In tlie main, so pieiiondeiant are these two cities 
that, Mewed retrospeeth ely, Greek hihtory comes to seem the history of 
Athens and Sparta. This appears a curious anomaly when one considers 
that these cities were not great w'orld emporiums like Babylon and Nineveh 
and Koine, but at best only moderate-sized towns. Yet they influenced 
humanity for all time to come; and our study of Greek history perforce 
resolves itself largely into the doings of the citizens of these tw’o little com- 
numities. We shall first consider the history of the Dorians, who, though 
Jii the long run the less important of the tw'o, w'ere the earlier to appear 
pioiiuiiently on the stage of history.^ 

'riie Dorians derived their origin from those districts in which the 
(necian nation bordered tow^ards the north upon numerous and dissimilar 
laces of barbarians. As to the tribes w^hich dwelt beyond these boundaries 
are indeed w’holly destitute of information; nor is there the slightest 
trace of any memorial or tradition that the Greeks originally came from 
those quarters. On these frontiers, however, the events took place which 
effected an entire alteration in the internal condition of the whole Grecian 
nation, and here were given many of those impulses, of which the effects 
w^ere so long and generally experienced. The prevailing character of the 
events alluded to, was a perpetual pressing forward of the barbarous races, 
particularly of the Illyrians, into more southern districts. 

To begin then by laying down a boundary line, which may be after- 
wards modified for the sake of greater accuracy, we shall suppose this to be 
the mountain ridge, which stretches from Mount Olympus to the west as far 
^ the Acroceraunian Mountains (comprehending the Cambunian ridge and 
Mount Laemon), and in the middle comes in contact with the Pindus chain, 
which stretches in a direction from north to south. The western part of 
separates the farthest Grecian tribes from the graat Illyrian nation, 
which extended back as far as the Celts in the south of Germany. 
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In the fashion of wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, and also in 
their dialect, the Macedonians bore a great resemblance to the Illyrians, 
whence it is evident that the Macedonians belonged to the Illyrian nation. 
Notwithstanding which, there can be no doubt that the Greeks were aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of this district. The plains of Emathia, the most beautiful 
district of the country, were occupied by the Pelasgi, who, according to 
Herodotus, also possessed Creston above Chalcidice, to which place they 
had cOme from Thessaliotis. Hence the Macedonian dialect was full of 
primitive Greek words. And that these had not been introduced by the 
royal family (which v as Hellenic by descent or adoption of manners) is evi- 
dent from the fact, that many signs of the most simple ideas (which no lan- 
guage ever borrows from another) were the same in both, as well as from 
tihe circumstance that these words do not appear in their Greek form, but 
have been modified according to a native dialect. In the Macedonian dialect 
there occur grammatical forms which are commonly called -®olic, together 
with many Arcadian and 'J'hessalian words : and what perhaps is still more 
decisive, several words, which, though not to be found in the Greek, have 
been preserved in the Latin language. There does not appear to 'be any 
peculiar connection with the Doric dialect : hence w^e do not give much credit 
to the otherwise unsupported assertion of Herodotus, of an original identity 
of the Dorian and Macednian (Macedonian) nations. In other authors 
Macednus is called the son of Lycaon, from whom the Arcadians were 
descended, or Macedon is the brother of Magnes, or a son of ^Eolus, accord- 
ing to Hesiod and Hellanicus, wdiich are merely \arious attein])ts to form a 
genealogical connection betw’een this semi-barbarian race and the rest of the 
Greek nation. 

The Thessalians as wxdl as the Macedonians were, as it appears, an 
Illyrian race, who subdued a native Greek population ; but in this case the 
body of the interlopers w’as smaller, w’hile the numbers and ci^ ilisation of 
the aboriginal inhabitants were considerable. Hence the Thessalians re- 
sembled the Greeks more than any of the northern races wdth wdiich they 
were connected: hence their language in particular was almost purely 
Grecian, and indeed bore perhaps a greater affinity to the language of the 
ancient epic poets than any other dialect. But the chief peculiarities of 
this nation with which we are acquainted we»c not of a Grecian character. 
Of this their national dress, which consisted in part of the flat and broad- 
brimmed hat (jeavaia) and the mantle (which last w^as common to both nations, 
but was unknown to the Greeks of Homer’s time, and indeed long after- 
wards, until adopted as the costume of the equestrian order at Athens), is 
a sufficient example. The Thessalians moreover w^ere beyond a doubt the 
first to introduce into Greece the use of cavalry. More important distinc- 
tions however than that first alleged are perhaps to be found in their impetu- 
ous and passionate character, and the low and degraded state of their mental 
faculties. The taste for the arts shown by the rich family of the ScopadsB 
proves no more that such w-^as the disposition of the whole people, than the 
existence of the same qualities in Archelaus argues their prevalence in Mace- 
donia. This is sufficient to distinguish them from the race of the Greeks, 
so highly endowed by nature. We are therefore induced to conjecture that 
this nation, which a short time before the expedition of the Heraclidse, mi- 
grated from Thesprotia, and indeed from the territory of Ephyra (Cichyrus) 
into the plain of the Peneus, had originally come from Illyria. On the other 
hwd indeed, many points of similarity in the customs of the ThesssJians 
and Dorians might be brought forward. Thus, for example, tteHhie i<a the 
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male sex (that usage peculiar to the Dorians) was also common among the 
Illyrians* and the objects of affection were, as at Sparta, called iiirm ; the 
women also, as amongst the Donans, were addressed by the title of buiies 
(^cnroiwu), a title uncommon m Greece, and expressive of the estimation in 
w hich they were held A great freedom in the manners of the female sex 
was nevertheless customary among the 111} nans, who in this respect bore a 
nearer resemblance to the northern nations Upon the whole, however, 
these migrations from the north had the effect of disseminating among the 
(ireeks manneis and institutions which were entirel} unknown to their 
iiicestors, as represented by Homer 

We will now proceed to inquire whit was the extent of territory 
gained by the 111} runs in the west of Gieece \ great part of Epirus had 
ill early limes been inhibited b\ Pelasgi, to winch race the inhabitants of 
I) )doria aie likewise afhrmed by the best authorities to have belonged, as 
well as the whole nition ol 1 hespiotiaus , aho the Chaonians at the foot of 
ih \(ro(eraunian Mountains and the Chones, (Enotii, and Peucetii on the 
I positc coast of Itah, are siid to ha\e been oi this laee The ancient 
1) 111 litigs institutions, and religious worship of the Epirotes are also mani- 
i sil\ ot Pehsgie oiigin We suppose alwa}H that the Pelasgi were Greeks, 
111 ] spoke the Giecian language, iii opinion however in support of which 
^ e will on this oecasion only adduce a few aiguinents It must then be 
1 I le in mind, thit all the races whose mij^i ttions took place at a late 
111)1 such as the \eluins loin ins Dorians, were not (the last m pai- 
ti ulii) suflicieiith powerful or numeious to effect a complete change m 
il customs of i biibaious pojml ition tint many districts, Arcadia and 
1 nliabia for instance, lemained entiiel} Pt lassie, without being mhabited 

I \ ill} n ition not of Greciin oiigiii thit the most ancient names, either of 
(iiLCiiii jilaees oi mentioned in then traditions, belonged indeed to a differ 
tilt Cl a of the diileet but not to another language , that finally, the great 
similarity between the Latin ind Greek eiii onl> be explained by supposing 
tlu Ptlisgie language to ha\e formed the connecting link Now tne na- 
ti ms of Epirus were almost reduced to a complete state of barbarism by the 

[i ration of causes, which could only have had their origin in Ill}ria , and 

II the historic age, the Ainbrac lan Bay w is the boundary of Greece In 
1 Her times more than half of,^tolia ceased to be Grecian, and without doubt 
id ipted the manners and language of the Ill\ nans, from which point the 
\lhamanes, an Epiiote and 111} nan nation, pressed into the south of Thessal} 
Migrations and predator} expeditions, such as the Encheleans had under- 
tiken in the fabulous times, continued without intermission to 4;|3pre86 and 
keep down the genuine population of Greece 

The 111} nans weie in these ancient times also bounded on the east by 
the Phrygians and Ihra lans, as well as by the Pelasgi The Phrygians 
were at this time the immediate neighbours of the Macedonians in LebsE^a, 
by whom they were called Br} gians (Bpvyesj Bpiryot, , they dwelt at 

the foot of the snowy Bermius, wheie the fabulous rose-gardens of King 
Midas were situated, while walking m which the wise Silenus was fabled to 
have been taken pnsoner 1 he} also fought from this place (as the Teh- 
gmta of Eugamon<l related^ with the Thesprotians of Epirus. At no great 
distance from hence were tne M}gdonians, the people nearest related to ttie 
Phrygians According to Xanthus®, this nation did not migrate to Asia 
aftw the Trojan War. But, m the first place, the Cretan traditions 
wth rel^ous ceremomes and fables, which appear from the most aneieiit 
testunoB^B to have been derived from Phrygians of Asia ; and secondly' the 
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Armenians, who were beyond a doubt of a kindred race to the Phrygians, 
were oonsidered as an aboriginal nation in their own territory. It will 
therefore be sufficient to recognise the same race of men in Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and at the foot of Mount Bermius, without supposing that all the 
Armenians and Phrygians emigrated from the latter settlement on the Mace- 
donian coast. The intermediate space between Illyria and Asia, a district 
across which numerous nations migrated in ancient times, was peopled irreg- 
ularly from so many sides, that the national uniformity which seems to have 
once existed in those parts was speedily deranged. The most important 
documents respecting the connection between the Phrygian and other nations 
are the traces that remain of its dialect. It was well known in Plato’s time 
that many prim iti\e words of the Grecian language were to be recognised 
with a slight alteration in the Phrygian, such as wOp, vBcop^ kv<ov ; and the 
great similarity of grammatical structure which the Armenian now displays 
with the Greek, must be referred to this original connection. The Phrygians 
in Asia have, how’ever, been without doubt intermixed with Syrians, who 
not only established themselves on the right bank of the Ilalys, but on the 
left also in Lycaonia, and as far as Lycia, and accordingly adopted mtlich of 
the Syrian language and religion. Their enthusiastic and frantic ceremo- 
nies, however, had doubtless always formed part of their religion ; these 
they had in common with their immediate neighbours, the Thracians: but 
the ancient Greeks appear to have been almost entirely unacquainted wdth 
such rites. 

The Thracians, who settled in Pieria at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
and from thence came down to Mount Helicon, as being the originators of 
the worship of Bacchus and the Muses, and the fathers of Grecian poetry, 
are a nation of the highest importance in the history of chilisation. We 
cannot but suppose that they spoke a dialect \ery similar to the Greek, 
since otherwise they could not have had any considerable influence upon the 
latter people. They were in all probability derived originally from the 
country called Thrace in later times, where the Bessi, a tril>e of the nation 
of the Satraj, at the foot of Mount Pangamm, presided o\er the oracle of 
Bacchus. Whether the w'hole of the populous races of Edones Odomantes, 
Odrysi, Treres, etc., are to be considered as identical wdth the Thracians in 
Pieria, or whether it is not more probable that these barbarous nations 
received from the Greeks their general name of Thracians, wdth wdiich 
they had been familiar from early times, are questions wdiich we shall not 
attempt to determine. Into these nations, however, a large number of Paeo- 
nians subsequently penetrated, wdio had passed over at the time of a very 
ancient migration of the Teiicrians together wdth the Mysians. To this 
PsBonian race the Pelagonians, on the banks of the Axius, belonged ; who 
also advanced into Thessaly, as wdll be shown hereafter. Of the Teucrians, 
however, we know nothing excepting that, in concert wdth (Pelasgic) Dar- 
danians, they founded the city of Troy — where the language in use was 
probably allied to the Grecian, and distinct from the Phrygian. 

Now it is within the mountainous barriers above described that we 
must look for the origin of the nations wdiich in the heroic m3rthology are 
always represented as possessing dominion and power, and are always con- 
trasted with an aboriginal population. These, in our opinion, were northern 
branches of the Grecian nation, which had overrun and subdued the Greeks 
who dwelt farther south. The most ancient abode of the Hellenes proper 
(who in mythology are merely a small nation in Phthia) was situa^, 
aeoording to Aristotle, in Epirus, near Dodona, to whose god Achilles prays, 
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iis being the anoient protector of his family. In all probability the Aebssana, 
the ruling nation both of Thessaly and of the Peloponnesus in fabidous times, 
were of we same race and origin as the Hellenes. The Minyans, Phlegyana, 
LapithflB, and JSolians of Corinth and Salmone, came originally from the 
districts above Pieria, on the frontiers of Macedonia, where the very anoient 
Orchomenus, Minya,and Salmonia or Halmopia were situated. Nor is there 
less obscurity with regard to the northern settlements of the lonians ; they ap- 
pear, as it were, to have fallen from heaven into Attica and 2Bgialea ; they 
were not, however, by anv means identical with the aboriginal inhabitants 
of these districts, and had perhaps detached themselves from some northern, 
probably Achaean, race. Lastly, the Dorians are mentioned in ancient 
legends and poems as established in one extremity of the great mountain 
cliain of Upper Greece, viz. at the foot of Mount Olympus : there are, how- 
(•\er, reasons for supposing that at an earlier period they had dwelt at its 
othci northern extremity, a(; the farthest limit of the Grecian nation. 

We now turn our attention to the singular nation of the Hylleans 
(TXX€|9, *'TXXoOi which is supposed to have dwelt in Illyria, but is in many 
ieh])e(tK c'oiiiiected in a remarkable manner with the Dorians. The real 
pliU'c of it's abode can hardly be laid down ; as tlie Hylleans are never men- 
tioned in any historical iiarrati\e, but always in mythological legends ; and 
ihev appear to have been known to the geographers only from mythological 
\MiU is. Yet they are generally placed in the islands of Melita and Black- 
(\»r(\ra, to the south of Liburnia. Now the name of the Hylleans agrees 
‘strikingly with that of the first and most noble tribe of the Dorians. Besides 
uliich, It is stated, that though dwelling among Illyrian races, these Hylleans 
ii(‘\ erthcless genuine Greeks, Moreover they, as well as the Doric 
HUleaiis, were supposed to have sprung from Ilyllus, a son of Hercules, 
^^^lom that hero begot upon Melite, the daughter of ^gieus : here the name 
.Lg.eus refers to a ri\er in Corcyra, Melite to the island just mentioned. 
Apollo as the chief god of the Dorians; and so likewise these Hylleans 
were said to have concealed under the earth, as the sign of inviolable sanc- 
til\, that instrument of such importance in the religion of Apollo, a tripod, 
'riu* country of the Hylleans is described as a large peninsula, and compared 
to the Peloponnesus : it is said to have contained fifteen cities ; which how- 
ex er had not a more real existence, than the peninsula as large as the Pelo- 
poiinesiis on the Illyrian coast. How all these statements are to be understood 
1' liaid to say. It appeals hovv'ever that they can only be reconciled as fol- 
lows : the Doric Hylleans had a tradition, that they came originally from 
tlicse northern districts, which then bordered on the Illyrians, and were 
afterwards occupied by that people ; and there still remained in those parts 
some members of their tribe, some other Hylleans. This notion of Greek 
H\lleans in the very north of Greece, who also were descended from Her- 
cules, and also w’^orshipped Aiiollo, was taken up and embellished by the 
poets : although it is not likely that any one had really ever seen these 
Hylleans and visited their country. Like the Hyperboreans, they existed 
nierely in tradition and imagination. It is possible idso that the Corcyweans, 
in whose island there w as an “ Hyllcean ” harbour, may have contributed to 
the formation of these legends, as is shown by some circumstances pointed 
out above ; but it cannot be supposed that the whole tradition arose from 
Corcyraean colonies. 

Here we might conclude our remarks on this subject, did not the^ £ol- 
ioimng question (one indeed of great importance) deserve some cousider- 
ation. What relation can we suppose to have existed between the raoes 

H. W. — TOL. in. 1 
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which migrated into those noithern districts, and the native tribes, and what 
between Sie different races of Greece itself ? All inquiries on this subject 
lead us back to the Pelasgi, who although not found in every part of ancient 
Greece (for tradition makes so wide a distinction between them and many 
other nations, that no confusion ever takes place), yet occur almost univer- 
sally wherever early civilisation, ancient settlements, and worships of peculiar 
sanctity and importance existed. And in fact there is no doubt that most 
of the ancient religions of Greece owed their origin to this race. The Jupi- 
ter and Dione of Dodona ; Ju}>iler and Juno of Argos ; Vulcan and Minerva 
of Athens ; Ceres and Proserpine of Eleusis ; Mercurj and Diana of Arca- 
dia, together with Cadmus and the Cabiri of Thel)es, cannot, if properly 
examined, be referred to any otlier origin. We must therefore attribute to 
that nation an excessive readiness in creating and metamori)hosing objects 
of religious worship, so that the same fundamental conceptions were variously 
developed in different places, a variety wdiich was cliiefly caused by the arbi- 
trary neglect of, or adherence to, particular ])arts of the same legend. In 
many places also we may recognise the sameness of character wdiich per- 
vaded the different worships of the abo\ e gods ; everywhere wc see mani- 
fested in symbols, names, rites, and legends, an uniform character of ideas 
and feelings. The religions introduced from Phrygia and Thrace, such as 
that of the Cretan Jupiter and Dionysus or Pacchiis, may be easily distin- 
guished by their more enthusiastic character from the native Pelasgic wor- 
ship. The Phoenician and Egyptian religions lay at a gicat distance from 
the early Greeks, were almost unknown e\en wliere they existed in the 
immediate neighbourhood, were almost unintelligible when the Greeks at- 
tempted to learn them, and repugnant to their nature when understood. On 
the whole, the Pelasgic worsliip appears to form part of a simjde elemen- 
tary religion, which easily represented the various forms produced by the 
changes of nature in different climates and seasons, and which abounded 
in expressive signs for all the shades of feeling wdiich these jihenomena 
awakened. 

On the other hand, the religion of the northern races (wdio as being 
of Hellenic descent are put in contrast wdtli tlie Pelasgi) had in early times 
taken a more moral turn, to wdiich their political relations had doubtless 
contributed. The heroic life ( wdiich is no fable of the j)oets), the fondness 
for vigorous and active exertion, the disinclination to the harmless occupa- 
tions of husbandry, whicli is so remarkablj seen in the conquering race of 
the Hellenes, necessarily aw^akened and cherished an entirely different train 
of religious feeling. lienee the Jupiter Hellanius of jEacus, the Jupiter 
Laphystius of Athamas, and, finally, the Doric Jupiter, w^hose son is Apollo, 
the prophet and warrior, are rather representations of the moral order and 
harmony of the universe, after the ancient method, than of the creative 
powers of nature. We do not however deny, that there was a time when 
these different views had not as yet taken a separate direction. Thus it 
may be shown, that the Apollo Lyceus of the Dorians conveyed nearly the 
same notions as the Jupiter Lycams of the Arcadians, although the worship 
of either deity was developed independently of that of the other. Thus also 
certain ancient Arcadian and Doric usages had, in their main features, a 
considerable affinity. The points of resemblance in these different worships 
can be only perceived by comparison : tradition presents, at the very first 
outset, an innumerable collection of discordant forms of worship belonging 
to the sevezal races, but without explaining to us how they came to be thus 
separated. For these different rites were not united into a whole until they 
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had been first divided ; and both by the connection of worships and by the 
influence of poetry new combinations were introduced, which differed essen- 
tially from those of an earlier date. 

The language of the ancient Grecian race (which, together with its reli- 
gion, forms the most ancient record of its history) must, if we may judge 
from the varieties of dialect and from a comparison with the Latin language, 
have been very perfect in its structure, and rich and expressive in its flex- 
ions and formations ; tliough much of this was polished off by the Greeks of 
later ages : in early times, distinctness and precision in marking the primi- 
tive words and the inflections being more attended to than facility of utter- 
ance. Wherever the ancient forms had been preserved, they sounded 
loreign and uncouth to more modern ears ; and the language of later times 
was greatly softened, in companson with the Latin. But the peculiarities 
of the pure Doric ditilect are (wherever they were not owing to a faithful 
pieservation of archaic forms) actual deviations from the original dialect, 
and consequently thej do not occur in Latin ; they bear a northern charac- 
lei. The use of the article, which did not exist in the Latin language or in 
that of epic poctr\, can be ascribed to no other cause than to immigrations 
ol new^ tribes, and especially to that of the Dorians. Its introduction must, 
11 earl V as in the Roman languages, bo considered as the sign of a great revo- 
lution The peculiarities of the Doiic dialect must have existed before the 
jieiiod of the migrations ; since thus only can it be explained how peculiar 
ioiins ol the Done dialect were common to Crete, Argos, and Sparta: the 
same is also tiue of the dialects which are generally considered as subdivi- 
sions of the iEolic ; the only reason for the resemblance of the language of 
Lt shos to that of B(eotia being, that Ba*otians migrated at that period to 
Lesbos. The peculiarities of the Ionic dialect ma\,oii the other hand, be 
Mewed 111 great part as deviations caused by the genial climate of Asia ; for 
the language of the Attic race, to which the latter were most nearly related, 
(onld hardly ha\e diffeied so w’ldely from that of the colonies of Athens, if 
the latter had not been greatl} changed. 


THE MIGKAT10^ — THE MEWT OF CUIlTIUS 

It is with the advance of the Dorians that the power of the mountain 
peoples makes its appearance from the north to take its share in the history 
of nations. For centuries they had lagged behind the coast and maritime 
I aces, but now they stepped in w'lth all the greater impress of sheer natural 
force, and all that wras transformed and reformed as a consequence of their 
conquering march, had a durability which lasted throughout the whole mriod 
of Greek history. This is the reason that in contradistinction to the “ Heroic 
Age" ancient historians begin the historical period with the first deeds of the 
Dorians. 

But, for all that, the information concerning these deeds is none the less 
scanty. On the contrary : as this epoch approaches, the old sources dry up, 
^d new ones are not opened. Homer knows nothing of the march of the 
Heraolidae descendants of Heracles or Hercules]. The Achaean emi- 
grants lived entirely in the memory of past days, and cnerished it b^ond tbe 
wa in the faithful memorials of song. For those who remained behind, who 
had to submit themselves to a strange and powerful rule, it was no time for 
poet^. The Dorians themselves have always been sparing in the m a t ter of 
tradition ; it was not their way to use many words about wlmt they had dona ; 
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they had not the soaring enthusiasm of the Achaean race, and still less were 
they capable of spinning out their experiences at a pleasing length, in the 
fashion of the lonians. Their inclination and ability were directed to prac- 
tical existence, to the fulfilment of definite tasks, to earnest occupations. 

Thus, then, the great incidents of the Dorian emigration were left to chance 
tradition, of which all but a few faint traces have been lost, and this is why 
our whole information on the conquest of the peninsula is as poor in names 
as in facts. For it was only at a later date, wdien the national epos itself had 
long died out, that an attempt was made to recover the beginnings of Pelopon- 
nesian history. 

But these later poets could no longer find any fresh and living fountain of 
tradition; nor is theirs that pure and unrestrained delight in the images 
of the olden time, which constitutes the very breath of life in the Homeric 
poem ; but there is a conscious effort to fill out the gaps in tradition, and to 
join the torn threads connecting the Achiean and tlie Dorian period. They 
sought to unify the legends of various places, to restore the missing links, 
to reconcile contradictions ; and thus arose a history of the march# of the 
Heraclidte, in which things that had come about gradually and in the course 
of centuries, were related together with dogmatic brevity. 

The Dorians crossed over from tlie mainland in siu'cessive troops, accom- 
panied by their wives and children ; they spread slowly o\er the country ; 
but wherever they gained a footing the result was a complete transformation 
of the conditions of life by their agency. They brought w ith them their house- 
hold and tribal institutions ; they clung with tenacious obstinacy to their 
peculiarities of speech and custom ; proud and shy, they held aloof from the 
other Greeks, and instead of becoming absorbed, as the lonians did, into 
the older population, they impressed on the new home the character of their 
own race. The peninsula became Dorian. 

But this transmutation came about in a ^ ery ^ aried fashion ; il did not 
start from one point, but had three chief centres. "J'he legend of the 
Peloponnesus has expressed it in tliis wise: three ])rotliers, Tcmenus. Aris- 
todemus, and Cresphontes, who were of the race of Heracles [Hercules^, 
the old rightful heir to the dominion of Argos, asserted the claims of their 
ancestor. They offered common sacrifices on the three altars of Zeus Patrons 
and cast lots among themselves for the various lordships in the country. 
Argos was the principal lot, and it fell to Temenus ; Lacediemon, the second, 
came to the children of Aristodemus, who were minors, whilst the beautiful 
Messenia passed, by craft, into the third brother's j)ossessioii. 

This tale of the drawing of lots by the Heraclidas arose in the Pelopon- 
nesus after the states had assumed their peculiar constitution. It contains the 
reasons, derived from the old heroic past, for the erection of the three metro- 

E »litan towns ; the mythical authority for the Peloponnesian claims of the 
eraclidae, and for the new state organisation. The historical kernel of 
the legend is that, from the very beginning, the Dorians represented, not the 
interests of their own race, but the interests of their leaders, who were 
not Dorians, but Achasans ; this is why the god, under whose authority the 
division of the land was made, was none other than the ancient god of 
the race of ASaoidae. Further, the foundation of the legend lies in the fact 
that the Dorians, in order to gain possession of the three chief plains of 
the Mninsulay divided, soon after their arrival into three hosts. 

Each had its Heraclid as leader of the people. Each was composed of 
three races, the HyUeans, Dvmanes, and Pamphylians. Each host was an 
image of the entire race. Thus the whole subsequent development of Pelo- 
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ponnesian history depended on the manner in which the different hosts now 
established themselves in the new regions ; on the extent to which, in the midst 
of the ancient people of the country and in spite of the subservience of their 
forces to foreign leadership, they remained faithful to themselves and tiieir 
native customs ; end on the method by which mutual relations were estab- 
lished. 


MESSENIA 

The new states were in part, also new territories, as was, for instance, 
Messenia. For in the Homeric Peloponnesus there is no country of this 
name : its eastern portion where the waters of the Pamisus connect a higher 
and lower jdain with one another, belongs to the lordship of Menelaus, and the 
western half to the kingdom of the Neleides which has its centre on the coast. 
Tlie Dorians came from the north into the upper plain, and there obtained 
a footing in Stenyclarus. Thence they spread farther and drove the Thessa- 
lian Keleides to^vards the sea. The high, island-like ocean citadel of old 
Na\arino, seems to have been the last spot on the coast where the latter 
inaint.iined themselves, till linally, being more and more closely pressed, they 
torsook the land for the sea. Tlie island-plain of Stenyclarus now became 
the kernel of the newly-formed district, and could thence be called Messene 
— that IS, the middle or inner country. 

With the exception of this great supidanting of one nation by another 
tlie eliange was effected more peacefully than in most other quarters. At 
least the nati>e legend know’s nothing of forcible conquest. A certain por- 
tion of ai\il>le kind and pasture was to be given up to the Dorians; the 
remainder w\ib to be left to the inhabitants in undisturbed possession. The vic- 
torious visitors laid claim to no special and favoured position ; the new princes 
were by no means regarded us foreign conquerors, but w^ere received with 
friendliness by the nation as relati\es of the ancient ^^oliaii kings, and on 
account of the dislike to the house of the Pelopidaj. With full confidence 
they and their following settled among the Messenians, and evidently with 
the idea that under their protection the old and new' inhabitants might peace- 
fully amalgamate into one community. 

Hut after this their relations did not de\elop in the same harmless man- 
ner. The Dorians believed themselves betrayed by their leaders, and in 
consequence of a Doriiin reaction Cresphontes found himself compelled 
to overthrow the old order of things ; to abolish equality before the law ; to 
unite the Dorians in one close society in Stenyclarus, and to make this place 
the capital of the country, while the rest of Messenia was reduced to the 
position of a conquered district. The disturbances went on. Cresphontes 
himself became the victim of a bloody insurrection ; his family were over- 
thrown and no Cresphontidas followed. ASpytus succeeded. He is by name 
and race an Arcadian, brought up in Arcadia whence he penetrated into 
Messenia, then on the verge of dissolution. He gave order and direction 
to the development of the country, and hence its subseqaent kings are called 
-®pytidae. But the whole direction henceforth taken by the history of 
the country is different, non-Dorian, unwarlike. The .fpytidsB are^ no 
soldier-princes, but creators of order, and founders of forms of religious 
worship. And these forms are not those of the Dorians, but d^ioadly 
i^n-Dorian, old Peloponnesian, like those of Demeter, JBscuhtpioSf the 
^sculapidss. The high festival of the country was a mysiery-servioe of the 
eo-called great deities” and unknown to the Dorian race, while at Ittuime« 
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the lofty citadel of the country, which raises its commanding height between 
the two plains of the district, ruled the Pelasgic Zeus, whose worship was 
considered the distinctive mark of the Messenian people. 

Scanty as are the relics preserved of the history of the Messenian coun- 
try, some very important facts undoubtedly underlie them. From the first 
a remarkable insecurity reigned in this Dorian foundation; a deep gulf 
between the commander of the army and the people, which had its origin in 
the king’s connection with the ancient pre-Achaian population. He did not 
succeed in founding a dynasty, for it is only in subsequent legend, which 
here, as in the case of all (xreek pedigrees, seeks to disguise a violent break, 
that ^pytus is made to be the son of Cresphontes. But the w^arlike Dorian 
nation must have become so weakened by internal conflicts, that it was not 
in a position to assert itself ; the transformation of Messenia into a Dorian 
country was not carried into effect, and thus the main lines of its history 
were determined. For rich though the district was in natural resources, 
uniting as it did two of the finest watersheds with a coast stretching be- 
tween two seas and well provided with liarbours ; yet the development of 
the State was from the first unfortunate. Tliere was here no complete 
renewal, no powerful Hellenic revival in the district. 

It was with far different success that a second host of Dorian warriors 
pressed down the long valle} of the Eurotas, which from a narrow gorge 
gradually widens to the smiling plain of cornfields at the foot of Taygetus, 
the “Hollo\v Lacediemon.” There is no Greek territory in which one plain 
is BO decidedly the very kernel of the whole as it is here. Sunk deep be- 
tween rugged mountains and severed from the surrounding count ly by higli 
passes, it holds in its lap all tlie means of comfort and well-being. Here on 
the hillocks on the Eurotas above Amyche the Dorians pitched their camp, 
from which grew up the town of Sparta, the youngest city of the plain. 

If the Dorian Sparta and the Acha'an Ainj che existed for centuries side 
by side, it is manifest that no uninterrupted state of war continued during 
this period. Here, no more than in Messenia, can a thorough occupation 
of the whole district have taken place, but the relations between the old and 
new inhabitants must have been airanged by agreement. Here, too, the 
Dorians dispersed through different places mid mingled with the foreign 
nation. 


AllGOS 

The third state has its kernel in the phiin of the Inachus, which was 
regarded as the portion of the lirst-born of the Heraclidie. For the fame of 
Atrides’ might, though it was chiefly fixed at Mycenae, also extended over 
the state which was founded on the ruins of the Mycenaean kingdom. The 
nucleus of the Dorian Argos was on the coast, where between the sandy 
estuary of the Inachus, and that of the copious stream of the Erasinus, a tract 
43f firm land rises in the swampy soil. Here the Dorians had their camp and 
their sanctuaries ; here their commander Temenus had died and had been 
buried before he had seen his people in secure possession of the upper plain ; 
and after him this coast town preserved the name of Temenium. Its situa- 
tion shows that the citadels and passes farther inland were maintained by the 
Aobssans with a more steadfast resistance, so that the Dorians were for a 
long time compelled to content themselves with a thoroughly disadvantage- 
ous situation. For it was only by degrees that the whole strip of shore was 
zmdered habitable, and the swampy character of the soil was, according to 
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Aristotle, the main reason why the sovereign town of the Pelopidte was placed 
ho far back in the upper plain. Now by the advance of the Dorian might, 
the high rock citadel of Larissa also became the political centre of the dis- 
trict, and the Pelasgian Argos at its foot, which had been the oldest place 
of assembly for the population, was once more the capital. It came to be the 
.seat of the reigning family of the line of Temenus, and the starting-point for 
the further extension of their power. 

This extension did not result from the uniform conquest of the district 
iiiul the annihilation of the earlier bettlements, but from the despatch of Do- 
1 lan bands which established themselves at the chief points between the Ionian 
ami Acluean jiopulations. This was also effected in different ways, more or 
less Molent, and radiating in two directions, on the one side towards the 
(. ormthiaii, on the other towards the Saronic Sea. 

1 jOw passes lead f i om Argos into the Asopus V alley. Rhegnidas the Temenid 
led Dorian drinies into the u])per \ alley, where, under the blessing of Diony- 
sus, flourished the old Ionian Phlius, ^^hile Phalces chose the lower vale at 
\\lioHe Entrance, Sicyon, tlie ancient capital of the coast district of iEgialea, 
sj»rt.id itself (>\er a stalely plateau. At both places a peaceful division of 
lilt soil appears to have taken place ; and the same was the case in the neigh- 
iHuiihoud of the Phliasians, at Cleome. 

It must 1)0 confessed that it is incredible that, in this narrow and thickly 
populated territory, lordless acres were to be found with which to satisfy 
the straiiLjers’ desire for teriitor}, and even more so that the former land- 
lUMiers villiiiglj vacated their hereditarj possesMons; but the sense of the 
tiadition IS that onh certain wealthy families were comiielled to give place 
in consequence of the Dorian immigration, \\hilst the rest of the population 
( ontiiiued in tlieii former situation and were exempted from political change, 
riie passion for emigration which had taken possession of the Ionian 
i.uiiilies throughout tlie north of the peninsula softened the effects of the 
tiaiisfer. The hope of finding fairer homes and a wider future beyond the 
SI a, dii)\c them to a distance. Thus Hippasus the ancestor of Pythagoras, 
Ufi the iiairow valley of Phlius to find in Samos a new home for him and 
Ins. 

Ill tliis w ay it came about that good arable lands were left unoccupied in 
all tlie coast districts, so that the governments of the small states, which 
either retained their powder or entered upon it in the place of the emigrants, 
w ere able to portion out fields and hand them over to the members of the war- 
rior race of Dorians. For the latter w^ere not anxious to overthrow the 
ancient order and to assert new principles of government, but only required 
a sufficiency of landed property for themselves and their belonging together 
wuth the civil rights that belonged to it. Therefore the similarities be- 
tween their w'orship of gods and heroes were utilised as a means of forming 
peaceful bonds of union. Thus it is expressly declared of Sicyon that from 
ancient times the Heraclida? had ruled in this very place : therefore Phalces, 
when he penetrated thither with his Dorians, had allowed the ruling family 
to retain its offices and titles and had come to an understanding with it by 
peaceful agreement. 

Towards the coast of the Saronic Gulf marched two hosts from Argos, 
under Deipbontes and Agaios, who transformed the old Ionian Epidaoxw 
and Troezen into Dorian towns ; but from Epidaurus the march was 

to the isthmus, where, in the strong and important city of Ooristk, 
whem citadel was the key of the whole peninsula, the series of Teraenid 
settlements found its limit. 
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These settlements unquestionably form the most brilliant part of tlie war- 
like march of the Dorians through the Peloponnesus. By the energy of 
these Dorians and their leaders of the race of Hercules, who must have 
joined in these undertakings in specially large numbers, all parts of the 
many sections into which the country was split up were successfully occupied, 
and the new Argos, stretching from the island of Cythera as far as the Attic 
frontiers, far exceeded the bounds ot the modest settlements on the Pamisus 
and Eurotas. For even if the leaders of the armies had not everywhere 
founded new states, still those existing had all become homogeneous by the 
acceptance of a Dorian element, which formed the military and preponderat- 
ing section of the population. 

This transformation had started Iroin Argos, and consequently all these 
settlements stood in a filial relation to the mother city, so that we may 
regard Argos, Phlius, Sicjon, Tnezen, Epidaurus, and Corinth as a Dorian 
hexapolis forming a confederation like that in Caria. 

Moreover this organisation was not an entirely new one. In Achaean 
times Mycenae had formed with Herieum the centre of the country ; in 
the Heraeum Agamemnon had received the oath of fealty from his \asBals. 
This was why the goddess Hera [Juno] is said to have preceded the Temen- 
idae to Sicyon, when they sought to re\ive the union between the towns 
which had become estranged from one another. Thus here also the remodel- 
ling was connected with the ancient tradition. 

But now a central point for the confederacy was found in the worship of 
Apollo, which the Dorians had found established in Argos and had merely 
reconstituted, in the guise of the Delphic or Pythian god, through whose 
influence they had become an active people and under whose auspices they 
had hitherto been led. The towns sent their yearly offerings to the teinjile 
of Apollo Pythaeus, which stood in Argos at the foot of the Larissa, but the 
mother city possessed the rights of a chief town as well as the government 
of the sanctuary. 

In the meantime the size ot Argos and the splendour of her new founda- 
tions, constituted a dangerous superiority. For the extension of power 
implied its division, and this was in the highest degree increased by the 
natural peculiarities of the Argive territory, which is more broken than any 
other Peloponnesian country. 

In regard to the internal relations of the different states, great complica- 
tions prevailed from the time that the older and younger population had 
mutually arranged themselves. For where the victory of the Dorians had 
been decided by force of arms, the old occupants had been driven from rights 
and possessions ; an Achseo-Dorian town was formed and none were citizens 
save those belonging to the three tribes. 

But in most cases it was otherwise. For example where, as in Phlius 
and Sioyon, a prosperity founded on agriculture, industrial activity, and 
oommeroe already existed ; there the population did not, at least for any 
leng^ of time, submit to be oppressed and thrust on one side. Thfey 
ranained no nameless and insignificant mass, but were recognised as forming 
one or several tribes, side by side with the three Dorian divisions, though 
not with the same rights. Where, therefore, more than three phyla or 
tribes are met with ; where, besides the Hylleans, Dymanes and Pamphy- 
liansi there are also mentioned “ Hyi-nethians ” as in Argos, or .£gi- 
altaaas " (shcwe ^ple) as in Sicyon, or a “ Ohthonophyle ” (which was 
perhaps tM tribu name of the natives in Phlius), it may be concluded that 
the immigrants had not left the older people entirely outside the newly- 
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founded commonwealth, but had sooner or later given them a certain reoog- 
nised standing. However insignificant the latter might be, it was still the 
germ of important developments, and the existence of such co-tribes suffices to 
indicate a peculiar history for those states in which they occur. 

Originally thQ various tribes also occupied different localities. As the 
diverse sections of the army had been separated in the camp, so the Pamphy- 
liaiis, the Dymanes and the Hylleans had their special quarters in Argos, 
.ind these long subsisted as such ; when the Hyrnethians were admitted into 
the municipal commonwealth, they formed a fourth quarter. How long a 
period generally elapsed before the various elements of tlie population 
became amalgamated, is most clearly shown by the fact that places like 
M}cendt* continued their quiet existence as Achaean communities. Here 
the ancient traditions of the age of the Pelopida3 lived on undisturbed on 
tile \erv spot where they had been enacted ; here the anniversary of Aga- 
memnoirs death \\as celebrated jear after year at the place of his burial, and 
even during the Persian War, v.e see the men of Mycena* and Tiryns, mind- 
ful of tlieir old hero kings, as thej take their part in the national quarrel 
against Asia. 

J'hus under the Dorian influence three ne^\ states were founded in the 
snuth and east of the peninsuLi, namel\ Messenia, Laconia, and Argos, 
whuh diffeied grcatl} even at the outset, and earlv diverged upon separate 
nies. 


AlU ADI A 

At the same time great changeb weie taking jilace on the remote west 
< oast. The states north and south of the Alpheus with which Homer is 
ai quainted, w^ere overthrown and iEtolian families, wdio honoured Oxylus as 
t heir ancestor, founded ne w^ lordshijis on tlie territory of the Epeans and 
IMaeans. These foundations had no apparent connection with the marches 
of the Dorian armies, and it is only a legendary poem of later date which 
speaks of Oxylus as haying stipulated for the w'estern land as his share in 
leward for services rendered to the Dorians. This betrays that it was a 
subsequent invention, by the fact that the new settlements on the peninsula 
are represented in this and similar fables as a result of a great and carefully 
planned undertaking ; a representation which stands in complete contradic- 
tion to tlie facts of history. And w^hen it is further related that the Dorians 
were conducted by their crafty leader, not along the flat coast road but 
across country through Arcadia, so that they might not be roused to envv or 
tempted to break their compact altogether, by the sight of the tracts of land 
<‘onceded to Oxylus ; this is but a tale invented with the object of explaining 
the erection of a state in Elis independently of the Dorian immigration, and 
the grounds for it are to be sought in the circumstance that the whole west 
<*oa8t, from the straits by Khium down to Navarino, is distinguished by easy 
tracts of level country, such as are scarcely found elsewhere in Greek terri- 
tory. 

The best cornland lies at the foot of the Erymanthus Mountains, a broad 
plain through which the Peneus flows and which is surrounded by vine-clad 
hills stretching towards the neighbouring groups of islands. At the spot 
where the Peneus issues from the Arcadian mountains and flows into the 
coast-plain there rises on the left bank a stately height which looks dear 
^er land and island sea and on this account was cadM in the Middle Age^ 
^alascope, or Belvidere. This height was selected by the .£tolian immi- 
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grants as their chief citadel ; it became the royal fortress of the Oxylidse 
and their following, into whose hands fell the best estates. 

From here the ^tolian state, under the territorial name of Elis spread 
southward over the wliole low country, where on the banks of the Alpheus 
the Epeans and Pyla*an8 had once fought out those petty feuds of which 
Nestor was so fond of telling. On the decay of that maritime kingdom of 
the Neleidfc which was attacked on the south by the Messenian Dorians and 
on the north by the Epeans, ^tolian tribes pressed forward from the interior 
of the island; these were the Minyans who being expelled from Taygetus took 
possession of the mountains which run farthest in the direction of the Sicilian 
Sea from Arcadia. Here they settled themselves in six fortified towns, 
united by a common worship of Poseidon ; Macistus and Lapreus, were the 
most distinguished. Thus between the Alpheus and the Keda, in what was 
afterwards the so-called Triphylia, or ‘‘country of three tribes," a new 
Minyan state was formed. 

Finally the nucleus of a new state was also planted in the valley of the 
Alpheus, wdiere scattered families of Achieans under Agorius of Helicfe allied 
themselves with jEtolian houses, and founded the state ol Pisa. 

Thus on the western coast, i)artly through conquest by the northern 
tribes and partly by arri\ als from other 2)arts of the j)eninsula, three new 
states arose, namely Elis, Pisa, and Triphylia; and in this way the wdiole 
coast district of the Peloponnesus was gradually new’ly j)Opulated and parti- 
tioned out afresh. Only in the district in the heart of the peninsula, did the 
country remain undisturbed in its existing state. 

Arcadia was regarded by the ancients as a pre-emiiiently Pelasgian 
country, and here it w'as thought the autochthonic condition of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants had been longest preserved and had suffered the least dis- 
turbance. Nevertheless the native legends themselves distinctly indicate 
that here also immigrations took place, interrupting the uniform condition 
of Pelasgian life, and occasioning a fusion of races, of different cliaracter and 
origin. Here too there is no mistaking the c]>och at wdiich, as in all other 
Greek states, the historical movement began. 

After Pelasgus and his sons, Areas, as ancestor of the Arcadians, stands 
at the beginning of a new era in the prehistoric life of the country. But 
Arcadians were to be found in Phrygia and Bithynia as w^ell as in Crete and 
Cyprus, and the fact that colonists from the islands and shores of the eastern 
sea ascended into the highlands of the Peloponnesus that they might settle 
there in the beautiful valleys, is manifested by many tokens. The Cretan 
myths about Zeus are repeated in the closest manner of the Arcadian 
LyesBum ; Tegea and Gortys are Cretan as well as Arcadian towns, with 
identical forms of worship, ancient legends connect Tegea and Paphos 
and the Cyprian dialect, which has only very recently been learnt from the 
native monuments, shows a great likeness to the Arcadian. Arcadians were 
known as navigators both in the western and in the eastern sea, and Nauplius, 
the hero of the oldest Peloponnesian seaport towm appears as the servant of 
the Tegeatic kings, to whose house Argonauts like Anca^us also belong. 

There are remains of old traditions, wdiich show' that even the interior of 
the Peloponnesus was not so remote or isolated as is commonly supposed ; 
that here too there were immigrations and that in consequence in the rural 
districts, and particularly in the fruitful ravines of the eastern side, a series 
of towns grew up, which, on account of the natural barriers of their frontiers, 
earlv formed isolated city domains ; such as those of Pheneus, Stynphalus, 
Oronomenns, Cleitor and afterwards the towns of Mantinea, Alea, Caphya, 
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und Gortys. In the southwest portion of Arcadia, in the forest range of 
Lycseum, and in the valle}' of the Alpheus were also to be found anoient 
fortress towns, such as Lycosura ; but these fortresses never became political 
centres of the districts. The mass of the people remained scattered and 
w ere only connected with the community by very slight bonds. 

Thus the whole of Arcadia consisted of a numerous group of municipal 
and rural cantons. It was only the former w'hich could attain historical 
importance, and among them esj^ecially Tegea, which lying as it did in the 
mo.st fertile part of the great Arcadian plateau, must from the earliest times 
lia\e assumed something of the position of a capital city. Thus it was a 
I ei^eatic king, Ecliemus, the steadfast,” who is said to have prevented the 
Dori.ins from entering the iieniiisula. Yet the Tegcata 3 never succeeded in 
giMiig a unit\ to tlie wdiole island. Its natural confoiiiiatioii was too multi- 
lorin, too diversified, and too much cut up by high mountain lidges into 
iiiimeious and sharply defined j)(>rtioiis for it to be able to attain to a common 
tiMiitorial history. It w'as only certain forms of worship, with which customs 
and iiistifutions w'ere bound up, that w^ere universal among the whole Arca- 
dian people. These were, in the north country the worship of Artemis 
Ihninia and in the south that of Zeus Lyeams, on the Lycaeuni, whose 
siiiniuit had been honoured as the liol\ mountain of Arcadia from primeval 
Pclasgitin times. 

ihe couiiti*} was in this condition when the Pelopidie fcmnded their 
Slates; and so it still remained wdien the Dorians in^aded the peninsula. 
A wild, impracticable mountain country, thickly populated by a sturdy 
ln‘o]ik‘, Arcadia offered little prospect of easy success to races in search of 
teriiioiy, and could not detain them from their attempts on the river plains 
ot the southern and w^eslerii districts. According to the legend they were 
L’lMiitcd a free passage through the Arcadian lields. Nothing w’as changed 
♦‘Mept that the Arcadians were pushed farther and farther back from the 
sen, and therefore driven farther and farther from the advance Hellenic 
ciMlisation. 

If we take a glance at the })eninsula as a wdiole, and the political govern- 
iin lit which, in consequence of the immigration, it acquired for all time, we 
sliiill iiiid, first, the interior jiersisting in its former condition unshaken, 
se( ondly, three districts, Lacedasmon, Messenia. and Argos, w’hich had under- 
a thorough metamorphosis directly due to the immigrating races; 
and finally the tw^o strijis of land along the north and w^est coasts, which had 
hceii left untouched by the Dorians, but in part w^ere resettled by the 
ancient tribes wdiom the Dorians displaced, as was the case with Triphylia 
and Acliaea, and in part transformed by arrivals of another kind, as happened 
ai l^lis. 

Thus complicated were the results w'hich follow'ed the Dorian migration. 
I'hey show sufficiently how’ little we have here to do with a transformation 
effected at one blow% like the result of a fortunate campaign. After the 
races had long w’^andered up and dowm in a varying series of territorial dis- 
putes and mutual agreements, the fate of the peninsula was gradually 
decided. Only when men had forgotten the tedious period of unrest and 
ferment, which memory can adorn wdth no incidents, could the reconstitu- 
Ijjon of the peninsula be regarded as a sudden turn of events by which the 
1 eloponnesus had become Dorian. 

Even in those districts which the invaders especially contended for and 
occupied, Hhe transformation of the people into a Dorian population was 
only effected very gradually and in a very imperfect fashion. How could it 
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have been otherwise ? Even the conquering hosts themselves were not of 
purely Dorian blood, but intermixed with people of all sorts of races. Nor 
was it as Dorians but as relatives of tlie AchuBan princes that the leaders of 
their armies laid claim to power and rule. Thus Plato saw in the march of 
the Heraclids a union between Dorians and Achseans, dating from the times 
of the movement of the Greek peojdes, and how little unity originally existed 
between the commander and his men is shown by a series of undoubted facts. 
For no sooner had the force of the warriors won a firm footing in the dis- 
tricts, than the interests of Heraclids and Dorians ducrged and such dissen- 
sions broke out as either endangered or nullified the whole success of the 
colony. 

The leaders sought to effect amalgamation of the old and new popula- 
tions, that they might thus attain a broader foundation for their power and 
place themsehes in a position independent of the influence i>f the Dorian 
warriors. Everywhere do we find the same phenomena, and most distinctly 
in Messenia. But in Laconia also, th(‘ Heraclids made themselves detested 
by their warriors, by trying to assimilate the non-Doiiiin ti> thb Dorian 
people, and in Argolis we see tlie Heraclid Deiifliontes, wliose name is thor- 
oughly Ionic, allied u ith Hyrnetho, who is the representati\ e of tlie original 
population of the coast district. It is this same Deijiliontes who helps to 
establish the throne of the Temeiiids in Argos, to the indignation of tlie 
other Heraclids and of the Dorians: here, therefore, their ne^^ kingdom 
undoubtedly rests on the support of the pre-Dorian population. 

Thus the bonds between the Heraclids and the Dorians were loosened 
in all three countries, soon after their occupation. Tlie ])olitical institutions 
were established in spite of the Dorians, and if the newly imported popular 
force was to have a fruitful and beneficial effect on the soil of the country, 
it required the art of a wise legislation to conciliate opposition and regulate 
the forces which threatened to destroy it. The first example of such legis- 
lation was given, as far as w'e know, on the island of C’rete. 


DORIA^S IN CllETE 

Dorians in considerable numbers had passed over into Crete from Argos 
and Laconia, and if in other cases islands and seacoast were not a soil on 
which the Dorian races felt at homo, here it w^as otherwise. 

Crete is rather a continent than an island. With the \vealth of resources 
of every kind which distinguishes the country, the Cretan towns were able 
to preserve themselves from the restlessness belonging to the life of a sea- 
port, and quietly to unfold the new germs of life which the Dorians brought 
to the island. Here, too, they came as invaders : massed in great hosts they 
overpowered the island people, whom no bonds of union held together. Wo 
find Dorian tribes in Oydonia, the first place in which the new arrivals from 
Cythera established themselves. Then Knossos, and especially Lyctus, whose 
Dorian people liailed from Laconia, became the chief towns of the new set- 
tlement. 

The Dorians had here reached the land of an ancient civilisation, whose 
fertility was not yet exhausted. They found towns with definite constitu- 
tions and families well versed in the art of rule. State government and 
rdigiooa worship had here, under quieter conditions, retained their original 
eoniiection and in especial the religion of Apollo, administered by the old 
priestly families, displayed its organising, civilising, and intellectual influ- 
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ei>ce in entirety. The Dorians brought nothing but their tempestuous 
courage and the strength of their spears ; compared with the Cretan nobility 
they were the merest cliildren in all that concerns the art of government 
and legislation. They demanded land and left it to others to find out the 
w ays and means of satisfying their requirements, for the overthrow of the 
ancient go\ eminent signified nothing to them. But that the Dorians never- 
theless did not behave as reckless conquerors; that they did not overturn 
the ancient state and found new ones, is manifest from the mere fact that 
the organisation of Dorian Oete is nowhere referred to a Dorian originator. 

On the contrary, Aristotle testifies that the inhabitants of the Cretan 
town of Lyctiis, wdiere tlie Dorian institutions were most completely devel- 
(»])e(l, preserved the existing institutions of the country; according to una- 
nimous tradition, there w'as no break, no gap between the Dorian and the 
pre-Dorian period ; so that the name of Minos, the representative of Cretan 
civilisation, could be associated both with the old and the new. 

Patrician houses whose rights had come dow'ii to them from the royal 
IJcriod, i*einained in possession of the government. Now as formerly it was 
tiom tiiein that the ten chief rulers of the state, -'the Kosmoi,” were taken 
III the different towns ; troni them that the senate was chosen, whose mem- 
1m IS retained their dignity lor life and w'ere answ'erable to none. These 
families held rule in the towns when the Dorians invaded them. They con- 
chided treaties witli them, w'hich took account of the interests of both sides^ 
tlle^ made themsehes subservient to the foreign powder, by assigning the 
imungiants a sufficient shiiie of the land wliich the state had to dispose of, 
not witliout the accompanjing obligation of military service and the right, 
as the fighting portion of the comrounitt, to a voice in all important deci- 
sions but especially wdien it w'as a ciuestion of w'ar and peace. 

I'lie Dorians took their place as the fighting element in the state. For 
this re.ihon, the bo}s as the\ grew up, were placed under state discipline ; 
united in troops; trained according to regulation, in the public gymnasia, and 
lioolcd 111 the use of w’eapons ; they were inured to hard living and pre- 
p.iicd by warlike games for real combats. Thus, remote from all effeminate 
iiifliimices, the military (qualities peculiar to the Dorian race were to be im- 
paited; there was also, however, some intermixture of Cretan customs, as 
loi instance, the use of the bow', wdiicli was pre\iously unknown to the' 
Dorian. The grow’ii youths and men, e\en if they possessed households of 
tlieir ow'ii, were expected to be sensible first of all of the fact that they were 
eomrades in arms, and prepared to march at any moment as though in a 
camp. Accordingly at the men’s daily meal they sat together by troops, as 
t]ie\ served in the army, and in the same way they slept in common dormi- 
tories. The coats were met through the state from a common chest, but this 
chest was supplied by each delivering the tenth part of the fruit of his pos- 
session to the fraternity to wdiich he belonged, and this tithe was then lianded 
over to the state chest. In return, the state undertook to support the war- 
riors, as well as the w^omen wdio had charge of the house wdth the children 
and servants, in times both of peace and war. I believe it is plain that we 
have here an arrangement agreed on by treaty between the older and newer 
members of the state. 

In order, however, that the Dorian fighting element might be able to 
devote itself wholly tc its calling, its members had to be entirely exempt 
irom the necessity of personally cultivating their share of the sou ; other- 
wise they would not only have been impoverished by its neglect in war-time, 
nut in peace they would have been detained from military exercises, and tibe 
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equally valuable hunting excursions after the plentiful game of the Ida 
Mountains. Consequently the work of agriculture was imposed on a special 
class of men, who, by the chance of war, had fallen into the condition of 
servitude and were deprived of civil rights. When and how this element 
of serfdom was formed, is not indicated ; but there were two classes of them. 
The one tilled those fields which had been preserved by the state as public 
property; these were the so-called Mnoetse ; the others, the Clarotie dwelt on 
the lands which had passed by donation into the hereditary possession of the 
immigrants. The Dorian landowners were their masters and had the right 
to demand of them the fruit of the field at a fixed date, wliile it was their 
duty to see that the soil was properly improved, so that nothing might be lost 
to the state. Otherw ise the military class lived without care, unconcerned 
for the maintenance of existence, and could say, as the p^o^ erbial lines of 
the Cretan Hybrias have it, Here are my sword, spear and shield ; my 
whole treasure; herewith I plough and gatlicr the harvest." 

What they learned was the use of weapons and self-command ; their art, 
discipline, and obedience, obedience <>f the younger to the older, of the soldier 
to his superior, of all to the state. Higlier and more lil)eral culture ajqieared 
unnecessary and even dangerous, and we may suppose that the ruling fam- 
ilies of Crete had intentionally laid down a one-sided and narrow’ education 
for the Dorian community, in order that they might not feel tempted to out- 
step their soldierly calling, and contest the guidance of the state W’ith the 
native races. 

Beside these however there remained on the peninsula a considerable part 
of the older population, wdiose position w’as entirely unaffected by the Dorian 
immigration ; the people on the mountains and in the rural towms, wdio were 
dependent on the larger cities of the island and paid according to an ancient 
usage a yearly tax to their go\ernments; and rural peasants and cattle- 
breeders, tradesmen, fishers, and sailors wdio had nothing to do with the State 
except willingly to submit to its ordinances, and to pursue their occupations 
in a peaceful fashion. 

It is on the whole, an unmistakable fact that a Greek state organisation 
of a very remarkable character w’as here called into being, and formed a com- 
bination in which old and new’, foreign and native, were amalgamated; an 
organization which PLito judged w’orthy to form the groundw’ork for the 
plan of his ideal state. For here w’e actually have the latter's three classes: 
the class equipped w’ith the w’ise foresight becoming the rulers of the state; 
the class of “guards,” inw’hich the \irtuc of courage, wdth exclusion from a 
more liberal develojiment by means of art and science, was the object to be 
attained ; and, finally, the industrial class, the element wdiich provided the 
necessaries of life, and to wdiich a disprojiortionately larger amount of arbi- 
trary freedom wjis permitted ; it had but to provide for the jihysical support 
of itself and the community generallv. The first and third classes might 
have formed the state by themselves, inasmuch as they sufficiently repre- 
sented the mutual relations of governing and governed. Between the two 
the guards, or armed element, had thrust itself in, to the increase of stability 
and durability. On this wise it came to pass that Crete was the first country 
to succeed in assigning to the Dorian race a share in the ancient community, 
and thus for the second time the island of Minos became a typical starting- 
point for the Hellenic state organisation. 

The later Crete is also better known to us by the effects which proceeded 
from it, than in its internal condition like a heavenly body the abundance of 
whose light is measured by its reflection on other objects. Crete became for 
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the Hellenes the cradle of a complicated civilisation. Thence sprang a aeries 
of men who founded the art of sculpture in the peculiar Hellenic mnn, and 
.strewed its seeds in all Greek countries — for Diposnus and S^Uis, the 
earliest masters in marble sculptures, derived their origin from Crete, the 
home of Dsedatus. Other Cretans distinguished themselves as masters in 
the art of divination, and as singers and musicians who, educated in the 
service of Apollo, obtained such power over the human soul, that they were 
summoned by foreign states to interpose their aid in a disordered condition 
of the community and lay the foundations of a sound system of government. 
These Cretan masters, such as Tlialetas and Epimenides, are not, however, 
sprung from the Dorian race any more than are the sculptors ; the new 
shoots had sprouted from tlie old root of native culture, even if the admix- 
ture of various Greek races had essentially contributed to the impulse of 
new vital acti\ity. 

In sj)ite of the fact that the pojmlation of Crete received such a reinforce- 
ment and that she had so w^ell understood how to emjdo} it to strengthen her 
States, none the less, after the time of Minos, she never again attained to a 
p(»litical influence extending over all her shores. Tlie chief cause lies in the 
I (Uidition of the island which made the formation of a great state an impossi- 
bility . The territories of the various towns among which the Dorians were 
(liM(h*d, Cydoiiiain the west, Knossos and Lyctus in the north and Gortys 
in the south of the island, held suspiciously aloof from one another, or were 
.It open feud ; thus th(» Dorian strength was squandered in the interests of 
p<‘tty toyvns. Added to this that the Dorians, yydien they immigrated across 
the sea, of course came only in small bands, and for the most part, iinaccom- 
]».inied by women, so that for tliis reason alone they could not retain their 
laudl characteristics to the s.inie extent as on the mainland. Finally, even 
in tlie seats of Dorian habitation across the sea, we sometimes find, that not 
.ill three races, but only one of them hud settled in the same town ; thus 
111 Halicarnassus there w’ere only Dymanes ; in Cydonia, as it seems, only 
Hyllcans. Thus a fre«h dispersal and weakening of the Dorian strength 
must have supervened, and it is easy to understand why the continental 
settlements of tlie Dorians, especially those of the Peloponnesus, still re- 
nidiiicd the most important and the ones fraught with most consequence 
for history. 

In the Peloponnesus, however, it w'as, once again, at a single point that a 
Dorian history of independent and far-reaching importance developed itself. 
And that point was Sparta. c 




CHAPTER VI. SPARTA AND TATURGUS 


What 1 .ire these stoms, jon (V)luiim’H broken shaft. 

Where moss-crowned Hum lonj; hath sat and laughed, 

'I'hese shattered steps, these \^alls that earthward bow, 

All Sparta’s Royal Square can boast of ni»w “ 

— Nichoias Miciilll. 

The characteristic development of Sparta depend^ partly on the nature 
of the land and partly on the relations formed tliere by strange conquerors. 

Sparta is a peninsular land, enclosed by an almost uninterrupted line of 
mountains, a hundred miles square in area, which opens itself out southwards 
towards the sea between two necks of land. On the west side are the steep 
walls of Taygetus, which before entering into the Tsenarian proinontor} 
are penetrated by a pass whicli leads into Messenia; to the east on the 
coast is the chain of Parnon. Between these mountains, ^^hich enclose 
many cultivable valleys, the valley of the Eurotas runs from north to south 
and is narrow in its upper i)art to below the defile in which Sparta lies ; 
south of this it extends itself in the shape of a trough into a fertile plain 
which again narrows itself towards the sea; there are no good ports. 
Therefore on all sides Sparta ^^as not easily accessible to the enemy, or 
even to friends; and had produce enough for its inhabitants. 

S])arta had three classes of inhabitants. They were: 

fl) the Helots, those old inhabitants of the land who in consequence 
of tneir obstinate resistance ^^ere made slaves; and were not so much 
oppressed as hated and desjiised; they had to pay a '■‘fixed and moderate 
rent’’ for the land on ^^hich they (bound to the soil; dwelt, neverthe- 
less they were partly public and partly private slaves and could only go 
about in a special slave costume; the so-called crypteia^ was a yearly 
campaign against them ^^hen they showed themselves refractor} ; it served 
as military exercise or maiKeiivres to the }outhful conquerors. 

(2) The Laconians stood under far more favourable relations; they 
were the populations of the liundred towns of the j)rovince; a portion of 
them were strangers who had joined the Dorians at the conquest, but, for 
the greater part, they were old inhabitants who early enough subjected 
themselves to the conquerors. They stood in the relation of subjects, and 
had no political rights, but were in no way oppressed ; they had landed prop- 
erty for which they paid rent to the state ; and they carried on trade and art. 

(8) The Dorian conquerors, the real Spartans, dwelt in the capital, 
which remained an “ open camp,” all the more so as they formed only a 
small part of the whole population and could keep the land in subjection 
only hy arms. They were the ruling citizens, possessed the best lahds 
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^hich were in the yioinitj of the capital^ and had these cultivated by diavee 
( helots) whilst they dedicated themselves to war and the affairs of state* 
These relations certainly existed in the beg^nings of the Dorian con- 
quest, but they were only brought about by circumstances, without being 
legulated by law. Many errors must have arisen through this, and they 
stem to have gi\en rise to the “ Legislation of L^curgus.” ^ 

While modern criticism makes few inroads upon the accepted stories of 
till hpaitdii regime it assails the verj existence of Ljcurgus, the so-called 
tiedior of it Ihe earliest accounts of his legislation are three centuries 
1 itti than the time ol his allt^ged caieer. The old Spartan poet Tyrtssus 
(loLs not bceiii to ha^e mentioned him. Pindai credits his edicts to jEgimius 
iht m\thitdl amestoi ot the Dorians. Ilellanicus and Thucydides do not 
( udit tilt in to L\cuigus, and tht aignnient lioni silence is strong against 
him Ills name means ‘M\oll-iepellei," and it is thought that from being 
ongiiiall} a god of piotection woishipptd b} tlie pi edteessors of the Dorians, 
lu came to b( accejited tmalh as a man and a bn\gi\ei But historical 
iitic'* ha^c ddued the cMstence of otliei heroes of tiadition onl} to restore 
till in latei to then old glor\, and it is necessan to piesent here the Lycuigus 
( i \eiiciablf‘ stor\, as all the traditions of earl\ Spaitan communal life centre 
about lus nami , and tlieii alleged ancient lawgnei bei onies, therefore, one 
ol the most im])ortant personages in Grecian histoi} As to his personality 
— tOKptiiig hull foi the nonce as a reality — opinions diffei according to 
thi bias of the iiidnidiial liisloiian Wc shall peihaps be m best position 
to gam a judicious idea ot the subject b> first follovMiig the biography of 
I M urgiis b^ Pintail h, and afte^^^ald tuiiiing to modern iii\ estigators for an 
c-stimate of the man and his laws. Whate\ei oui iiiduidual opinion as 
to tliL j>tisonalit> of tlie hero himself, shall at least gam an insight into 
the actual customs of the bpaitans , and it perhaps does not gieatly matter 
i \\c aie left in doubt as to the shaie winch any single man — be bis name 
L\cuigus or what not — had iii shaping them a 
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PLUTARCH’S ACCOUNT OP LYCUHGUS 

Of Lycurgus, the lawgiver, says Plutarch, we have nothing to relate that 
18 certain and uncontroverted. For there are different accounts of his birtb^ 
his travels, his death, and especially of the laws and form of govenuMiit 
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which he established. But least of all are the times agreed upon in which 
this great man lived. For some say he flourished at the same time with 
Iphitus, and joined with him in settiing the cessation of arms during the 
Olympic Games. Among these is Aristotle the philosopher, who alleges 
for proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preserved the inscription of 
Lycurgus’ name. But others who, with Eratosthenes and Apoliodorus, 
compute the time by the succession of the Spartan kings, place him 
much earlier than the first Olympiad. Timaeus, liowever, supposes, that, 
as there were two Lycurguses in Sj>arta at different times, the actions 
of both are ascribed to one, on account of his particular renown ; and 
that the more ancient of them lived not long after Homer : Nay, some say 
he had seen liim. Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of Jiis antiquity, 
when he makes liiin contemporary with the Heraclidje. It is true, tlie latest 
of the Lacedaemonian kings were of the lineage of tlie Heraclidte ; but 
Xenophon there seems to speak of the first and more immediate descendants 
of Hercules. As the history of tliose times is thus involved, in relating the 
circumstances of Lycurgus’ life, we shall endca\()iir to select such as are 
least controverted, and follow authors of the greatest credit. 

For a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta, by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while he was 
endeavouring to part some persons who were concerned in a fray, he 
received a wound by a kitchen knife, of which he died, leaving the kingdom 
to his eldest son Polydectes. 

But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice gaM* it for Lycurgus to 
ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it a})peared that his l)rother's 
widow was pregnant. As soon as he perceived this, he declared that the 
kingdom belonged to her issue, provided it w'ere male, and he kept the 
administration in his hands onl\ as his guardian. This he did with the title 
of Prodicos, which the Lacedtemonians gi\e to the guardians of infant kings. 
Soon after, the queen made him a private overture, that she would destroy 
her child, upon condition that he w'ould many her w^hen king of S})arta. 
Though he detested her wdckt*dness, he said nothing against the proposaH 
but pretending to apjirove it, charged her not to take any drugs to procure 
an abortion, lest she should endanger her owm health or life ; for he w'ould 
take care that the child, as soon as born, should be destroyed. Thus he art- 
fully drew on the w’oman to her full time, and, Avlieii he heard she w'as in 
labour, he sent persons to attend and w'atch her delivery, with orders, if it 
were a girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in what- 
ever business he might be engaged. It hapj)ened that he w'as at suj)perwdth 
the magistrates when she was deli\ered of a boy, and his servants, wdio were 
present, carried the child to him. When he" received it, he is reported 
to have said to the company, ‘‘Spartans, see here your new'^-born king.” 
He then laid him dowm upon the chair of state, and* named him Charilaus, 
because of the joy and admiration of his magnanimity and justice testified by 
all present. Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But the 
citizens had a great veneration for him on other accounts, and there were 
more that paid him their attentions, and were ready to execute his com- 
mands, out of regard to his virtues, than those that obeyed him as a guardian 
to the King, and director of the administration. There were not, however, 
wanting those that envied him, and opposed his advancement, as too high 
for 80 young a man ; particularly the relations and friends of the queen- 
mother, who seemed to have been treated with contempt. Her brother 
Leonidas one day boldly attacked him with virulent language, and scrupled 
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not to tell him, that he was well assured he would soon be king. Insinua- 
tions of the same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. Moved 
with this ill treatment, and fearing some dark design, he deteimined to get 
vltiu of all suspicion, by travelling into other countries, till his nephew 
should be grown up, and have a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There having observed the 
lorins of government, and conversed with the most illustrious personages, 
he was struck with admiration of some of their law^s, and resolved at his 
return to make use of them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. From 
Crete Lj curgus passed to Asia, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian 
txpeiise and luxury with the Cretan frugality and liard diet, so as to judge 
what eflect each had on their several manners and governments. The 
f^i^yptiaiis likewise siijipoae that he visited them ; and as of all their institu- 
inms he was most pleased with their distinguishing the military men from 
the rest of the jieople, he took the same method at Sparta, and, by separating 
Ireni these the mechanics and artificers, he rendered the constitution more 
iiehlo and more of a piece. 

Returning, he immediately applied liimself to alter the wliole frame of the 
consiitiition ; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of some 
ii(‘w laws, would be of no sort of advantage, he applied to the nobility, 
and desired them to put tlieir hands to the work; addressing himself privately 
,il lust to his friends, and afterwards, liy degrees, trying the disposition of 
others, and preparing them to coneur in the business. When matters were 
ri|>< , he ordered thirty of the princij)al citizens to aj)pear armed in the market- 
pi, ict* hy break of day, to strike terror into such as might desire to opposS 
liini. t"pon the first alarm. King Charilaiis, apprehending it to be a design 
.n^cuiist his j)crson, took refuge in iha Chalcioicos [brazen temple]. But he 
ua's s(»oii satisfied, and accepted their oath, and joined in the undertaking. 


The Instltiitiom of L\jcuryv\i 

Among the many new institutions of J-*ycurgus, the first and most im- 
j'oit.int w'as that of a Semite; which sharing, as Plato says, in the power of 
lilt* kings, too imj)erious and unrestrained before, and having equal authority 
'Mill them, w'lis the means of keeping them within the bounds of moderation, 
‘UkI highly contributed to the preservation of the state. For before, it had 
hfcii peering and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary pow'er, and 
fjoinctinus towards a pure democracy ; but this establishment of a senate, an 
Hitcrinediate body, like ballast, kept in it a just equilibrium, and put it in a 
sale posture: the twenty-eight senators adhering to the kings, whenever 
they saw' the people too encroacliing, and, on the other hand, supporting the 
P<*oj)le, when the kings attempted to make themselves absolute. This, 
ar*c ording to Aristotle, was the number of senators fixed upon, because two 
^f the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the business through fear. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from Delphi 
an oracle in its behalf called rhetra^ or the decree. 

Though the goveniment xvas thus tempered by Lycurgus, yet soon after 
It degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised with such wan- 
tonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it. 
Ibis curb they found in the authority of the ephori, about one hundred 
and thirty years after Lycurgus. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus, was a new division 
ni the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, the city over-chaiged 
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with many indigent persons, who had no land, and the wealth centred in the 
hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, 
envy, avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state still more invete- 
rate and fatal, 1 mean poverty and riches, he persuaded them to cancel all 
former divisions of land, and to make new ones, in such a manner that they 
might be perfectly equal in their possessions and way of living. Hence, if 
they were ambitious of distinction they might seek it in virtue, as no other 
difference was left l>et^^een them, but that which arises from the dishonour 
of base actions and the praise of good ones. His proposal was put in practice. 

After this, he attempted to dhide also the movables, in order to take 
away all apj)eai-ance of inequality ; but he soon pereei\ed that they could 
not "bear to ha\e their goods directly taken from them, and therefore took 
another method, counterworking their avarice 1)\ a stratagem First he 
stopped the cuiTcncy of the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they 
should make use of iron money only : then to a great quantity and weight 
of tin's he assigned but a small \alue; so that to lay up ten miiife [<£30 or 
jfl50] a whole room w’as required, and to remo\e it nothing less thqn a yoke 
of oxen. When this became current, many kinds of injustice ceased in 
Laceda?mon. Who w'ould steal or take a bribe, who w'ould defraud or rob, 
w'hen he could not conceal the booty? Their iron coin would not pass in 
the rest of Greece, but w'as ridiculed and desi)ised ; so that the Spartans had 
no means of purchasing anv foreign or curious w’ares ; nor did any merchant- 
ship unlade in their harbours. There w'cre not even to be found in all their 
country either sophists, w aiidering fortune-tellers, keej>ers of infamous houses, 
or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, because there w'as no money'. Thus 
luxury, losing by degrees the means that cherished and supi)orted it, died 
aw^ay of itself: even they' who had great possessions, had no advantage from 
them, since they' could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless, iii 
unregarded repositories. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxui \ , and exterminate the love of 
riches, he introduced a third institution, w'hich was wisely’ enough ard 
ingeniously contrived. This w’as the use of ]>ublic tables, where all w'ere to 
eat in common of the same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by 
law. At the same time, they’ were forbidden to eat at home, upon expensive 
couches and tables, to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten 
like voracious animals in private. For so not only' their manners would be 
corrupted, but their bodies disordered ; abandoned to all manner of sensu- 
ality and dissoluteness, thcv would require long sleep, w’arm baths, and the 
same indulgence as in i)er])etual sickness. To effect this w'as certainly very 
great ; but it w'as greater still, to secure riches from rapine and from envy’, 
as Theophrastus expresses it, or rather by' their eating in common, and by the 
frugality of their table, to take from riches their very being. For what 
use or enjoyment of them, w'hat ])eculiar display of magnificence could there 
be, where the poor man w’ent to the same refreshment w’ith tlie rich ? 

The rich, therefore (w’e are told), w'ere more offended w'ith this regula- 
tion than with any other, and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed their 
indignation: nay, they proceeded so far as to assault Lycurgus with stones, 
so that he was forced to flv from the assembly and take refuge in a temple. 

The public repasts were called by' the Cretans andria ; but the Lacede- 
monians styled them phiditia^ either from their tendency to friend%hip and 
mutual benevolence, phiditia being used instead of philiUa ; or else from 
their teaching frugality and parrimony^ which the word pheido signifies. 
But it is not at all impossible, that the first letter might by some means or 
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other be added, and so pUditia take place of editia^ which barely signifies 
eating. There were fifteen persons ta a table, or a few more or less. Each 
of them was obliged to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, eight gallons of 
\i iiKN five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money 
to buy flesh and fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first 
iruits, or to kill venison, he sent a -part of it to the public table: for after a 
sacrifice or hunting,, he was at liberty to sup at home : but the rest were to 
jU'i>ear at the usual place. For a long time this eating in common was 
observed with great exactness: so that when King Agis returned from a 
.successful expediticni against tlie Athenians, and from a desire to sup with 
in'- vife, requested to have Ins portion at home, the polemarehs refused to 
St lid it : nay, when, through resentment, lie neglected the day following to 
t.llcr the .sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, they set a fine upon him. 
( liildrcn were also introduced at these public tables, as so many schools of 
s.>l)rict}. Tlicre they licard discourses concerning government, and were 
in tiiicled ill tlie most liberal breeding. There they were allowed to jest 
w iilioiit .scui’rility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery was returned. 
I .>i it V :is reckoned ^\ orlh} of a Laceda*monian to bear a jest : but if any one’s 
i*iti“nce failed, he had only to desire them to be quiet, and they left off im- 
lately. After tin y had drunk nioderatel 3 % the\ went home without lights, 
I mil l d. ihey were forbidden to walk with a light cither on this or any other 

0 t . 1 ^. 101 ,, that tliev might aeciistom themselves to mareli in the darkest night 

1 ul(ll\ and resolutely. Such was the order of their public repasts. 

b\ciirgub left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered in one of the 
• /otnt that none should be written. F(n- what he tliouglit most conducive 
llic ^irtue and happiness of a city, was principles interwoven with the 
iii.iiiiieis and breeding of the jicople. As for smaller matters, it was better 
imt to reduce* these to a wTitteii form and unalterable method, but to suffer 
I n*ii to iliiinge w'ith tlic times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments 
. 1 ilie pleasure of persons so well educated. For he resolved the whole busi- 
oi legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as we have 
‘•bMi\ed, was tlic reason why one of his ordinances forbade them to have 
aii\ written laws. 

Another ordiiianc*e levelled against magnificence and expense, directed 
tli.it tlie ceilings of liouses should be wTOUght with no tool but the axe, and 
I lie doors wdth nothing but the saw\ 


Benulafions Regarding Marriage and the Conduct of Women 

As for the education of youth, wdiich he looked upon as the greatest and 
nuKt glorious w^ork of a law giver, he began with it at the very source, taking 
Olio consideration their conception and birth, by regulating the marriages. 

he did not (as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to bring the 
^'oinen under sober rules. They had, indeed, assumed great liberty and 
j low er on account of the frequent expeditions of their husbands, during which 
Uiov w'ere left sole mistresses at home, and so gained an undue deference and 
improper titles ; but notwithstanding this he took all possible care of them. 
He ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrestling, and 
throwing quoits and darts ; that their bodies being strong and vigorous, the 
children afterwards produced from them might be the same ; and that, thus 
by exercise, they might the better support the pangs of childbirth, 
lind be delivered with safety. In order to take away the excessive tender- 
ness and deKcacy of the sex, the consequence of a recluse life, he aocustmned 
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the virgins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young men, and to 
dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals. There they sometimes 
indulged in a little raillery upon those that had misbehaved themselves, and 
sometimes they sung encomiums on such as deserved them, thus exciting in 
the young men a useful emulatitm and love of glory. For he who was 
praised for his bravery and celebrated among the \ irgins, went away perfectly 
happy : while their satirical glances thrown out in sport, were no less cutting 
than serious admonitions ; especially as the kings and senate went with the 
other citizens to see all that ])assed. As for the virgins appearing naked, 
there was nothing disgraceful in it, because everything was conducted with 
modesty, and without one indecent word or action. Na\, it caused a sim- 
plicity of manners and an emulation for tlie best habit of body ; their ideas, 
too, were naturally enlarged, while they were not excluded from their share 
of bravery and honour. Hence they were furnished AAith sentiments and 
language, such as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is said to ha\e made use of. 
When fL woman of another country said to her, “ You of Lacedjeinon are the 
only women in the world that rule tlu* men : " slie ans^^ ered, ‘‘ We ai’e the 
only women that bring forth men.” * 

These public dances and other exercises of the young maidens naked, in 
sight of the 3'oung men, were, moreo\er, incentives to marriage ; and, to use 
Plato’s expression, drew them almost as necessarily bj tlie attractions of love, 
as a geometrical conclusion follows from the i)remises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those that continued bache- 
lors. For the^ were not permitted to see these exercises of the naked virgins ; 
and the magistrates commanded them to march naked round the market-place 
ill the wdnter, and to sing a song composed against themselves, wOiich ex* 
pressed how' justly they w^ere punished for their disobedience to the law's. 
They were also deprived of that honour and respect wdiich the lounger 
people paid to the old ; so tliat nobody found fault with w'hat was said to 
Dercyllidas, though an eminent commander. Ii seems, when he came one 
day into company, a young man, instead of rising uj) and giving place, told 
him, You have no child to give idace to me, w'hen J am (>1(1.” 

In their marriages the bridegnioin carried fjff tlie bride In i iolence , and 
she was never chosen in a tender age, but w'hen she had arrived at full matu- 
rity. Then the w'oman that had the direction of the w'edding, cut tlie 
bride’s hair close to the skin, dressiMl her in man's clothes, laid her upon a 
mattress, and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, neither oppressed w'ith 
wine nor enervated wdth luxury, Imt jierfectli sober, as having alwavs siqiped 
at the common table, w'ciit in privately, untied her girdle, and carried her to 
another bed. Having staved there a short time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the otlier j'ouiig men : and observed the same 
conduct afterw^ards, sjiending the da.y with his com])anionB, and reposing 
himself with them in the night, nor even visiting his bride but with great 
caution and apprehensions of being discovered by the rest of the famil}' ; 
the bride at the same time exerted all her art to contrive convenient oppor- 
tunities for their private meetings. And this they did not for a short time 
only, but some of them even had children before they had an interview with 
their wives in the day-time. This kind of commerce not only exercised their 
temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the first ardour 
of tiieir love fresh and unabated ; for as they were not satiated like those 
that are always with their wives, there still was place for unextinguished desire* 
When he had thus established a proper rep;ard to modesty and decorum 
with respect to marriage, he was equally studious to drive from that state 
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the vain and womanish passion of jealousy ; by making it quite as reputable 
to have children in common with persons of merit, as to avoid all offensive 
fr^'edom in their own behaviour to their wives. He laughed at those who 
revenge with wars and bloodshed the communication of a married woman's 
favours ; and allowed, that if a man in years should have a young wife, he 
might introduce to her some handsome and honest young man, whom he most 
approved of, and wJien she had a child of this generous race, bring it up as 
Ins own. On the other hand, he allowed, if a man of character should enter- 
ttiin a passion for a nuinied woman on account of her modesty and the beauty 
of lier children, he might treat with her husband for admission to her corn- 
pan}, that so planting in a beauty-bearing soil, he might produce excellent 
thildien, the congenial oftsj>riiig of excellent parents. 

For in the first place, L}curgU 8 considered children, not so much the 
])ioj»ert} of their jiarents, as of the state; and therefore he would not have 
tlicni begot h} ordinary persons, but bj the best men in it. In the next 
place, he (d)served the vanity and absurdity of other nations, whefe people 
stud\ ty ha\e their horses and dogs of the finest breed they can procure, 
( itlier b\ interest oi money ; and jet keep their wives shut up, that they 
hia\ h«i\<^ cliildren ])j’ none hut themselves, though thej' maj" happen to be 
<l(»ting. decrepit, or infirm. As if children, when sjirung from a bad stock, 
ami I nn^eqiieiitly good for nothing, w'ere no detriment to those whom they 
iH long to, and who lune the trouble oi bringing them up, nor any advantage, 
\Nlnn well descended and of a generous disposition. These regulations 
toTiding to secuie a healthj offspring, and consequently beneficial to tiie state, 
\\(ie so far from encouraging that licentiousness of the w'omen which pre- 
\ ailed afterwards, that adulteij was not known amongst them. 


The liearintj of Children 

It was not left to the father to rear w’hat children he pleased, but he was 
obliged to carry the child to a place called Lesche, to be examined bj’^ the 
most ancient men of the tribe, who w'ere assembled there. If it was strong 
.111(1 well proportioned, they ga\e orders for its education, and assigned it 
oiu‘ of tlie nine thousand shares of land ; but if it w'as w^eakly and deformed, 
the} ordered it to be throwm into the place called Apothetse, which is a deep 
ca^ eni near the mountain Taygetus : concluding that its life could be no 
.ai\«iiitage either to itself or to the public, since nature had not given it at 
tiist an\ strength or goodness of constitution. For the same reason the 
women did not w'ash their new-born infants wdth w^ater, but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of bodj' ; imagining that sickly and epileptic 
children sink and die under the experiment, w^hile healthy became more 
vigorous and hardy. Great care and art was also exerted by the nurses ; for, 
iis they never sw athed the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and their 
countenances a more liberal air ; besides, they used them to any sort of 
meat, to have no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and 
to leave all ill humour and unmanly crying. Hence people of other coun- 
tries purchased Lacedjemonian nurses for their children. 

The Spartan children were not in that manner, under tutors purchased 
or hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty to educate them as 
they pleased : but as soon as they were seven years old, Lyoungus ordered 
them to be enrolled in companies, where thej’^ were all kept unmr the same 
^der and discipline, and had their exercises and recreations in common* 
He who showed the most conduct and courage amongst them, was made 
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captain of the company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, obeyed his 
orders, and bore with patience the punishment he inflicted : so that their 
whole education was an exercise of obedience. The old men were present 
at their diversions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, 
that they might observe with exactness the spirit of each, and their firmness 
in battle. 

As for learning, they had just what was absolutely necessary. All the 
rest of their education was calculated to make them subject to command, 
to endure labour, to figbt and conquer. They added, therefore, to their dis- 
cipline, as they advanced in age ; cutting their hair ^ ery close, making them 
go barefoot, and play, for tli<* most part, quite naked. At twelve years of 
age, their under garment was taken away, and but one upper one a year 
allowed them. Hence they were necessarily dirty in their persons, and were not 
indulged wdlh the gieat lavour of baths and oils, exce]>t on some particular days 
of the year. They slept in companies, on beds made of tlie t(>j)s of reeds, 
w’hich they gathered witli their own hands, without knives, and ])rought 
from the banks of the Eurotas. In w'inter they were permitted to add a 
little thistle-down, as tliat seemed to have some tvarmth in it. 

They steal, too, whatever victuals they possibly can, ingeniously contriv- 
ing to do it wdien persons are asleej), or keep but indifferent watch. If they 
are discovered, they are punished not only with wdiij)ping, l>ut with liunger. 
Indeed, their supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence against want, 
they may be forced to exercise their courage and address. This is the first 
intention of their spare diet: a subordinate one is, to make them grow tall. 
For when the animal spirits are not too much opi>ressed ))v a great quantity 
of food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, thet mount up- 
wards by their natural lightness, and the body easily and freely shoots U}) in 
height. This also contributes to make them handsome : for thin and slender 
habits yield more freely to nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the 
limbs ; wdiilst the heavy and gross resist her by their w'tdght. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them, having conveyed 
a young fox under his garment, suffered the creature to tear out his bowels 
with his teeth and claw^s. choosing rather to die than to be detected. Nor 
does this appear incredi])le, if w(‘ consider what their young men can endure 
to this day ; for w^e liave seen many of them expire under the lash at the 
altar of Diana Orthia. 

27/c Famed L(iro)iic Fisanirse ; Spartan DUcipUne 

The boys w'cre also taught to use sharp re])artee, seasoned w’ith humour, 
and whatever they said was to bt* concise and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we 
have observed, fixed but a small \alue on a considerable quantity of his iron 
money ; but on the contrar\, the w orth of speech w'asto consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain w^ords , pregnant w ith a great deal of sense : and 
he contrived that by long silence they might learn to be sententious and 
acute in their replies. As debauchery often causes weakness and sterility in 
the body, so the intemperance of the tongue makes conversation empty and 
insipid. King Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedaemonian short swords and said, The jugglers would swallow them 
with ease upon the stage,” answered in his laconic w^ay, “ And yet we can 
reach our enemies’ hearts with them.” Indeed, to me there seems to be 
something in this concise manner of speaking which immediately reaches the 
object aimed at, and forcibly strikes tne mind of the hearer. 
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Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse^ if we may 
judge by some of his answers which ‘ai*e recorded : that, for instance, con- 
ccrning the constitution. When one advised him to establish a popular 
government in Lacedaemon, “Go,” said he, “and first make a trial of it in 
Ihy own family.” That again, concerning sacrifices to the deity, when he 
w/is asked why he aj)pointed them so trifling and of so little value, “ That 
we may never be in want," said lie, “ of something to ofiPer him.” Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed 
of, he answered, “All, evcejit those in Avliich you stretch out your palms.” 
^everal such like rej)lies of his are said to be taken from the letters which 
lie wrote to his countrymen : as to their question, “How shall we best guard 
against the invasion of an enemy ” “ By continuing poor, and not desiring 

111 your possessions to ho one above another." And to the question, whether 
they sliould enclose Sparta with walls, “That city is well fortified which has 
«i wall of men instead of brick.” Whether these and some other letters 
ascribed to him are genuine or not, is no eiisy matter to determine. 

E\(yi when tliey indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might perceive, that 
ilic\ would not use one unnecessary w'ord, nor let an expression escape them 
that had not some sense worth attending to. For one being asked to go and 
li( ar a jierson wdio imitated tlie nightingale to perfection, answered, “ 1 have 
In ard the nightingale herself.” 

Nor w'cre jioetry and music less cultivated among them, than a concise 
dignity of expression. Tlieir songs had a sjiirit, wdiicli could rouse the soul, 
.oal impel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. The language w'as plain and 
iiianl\, tlie subject serious and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the 
piaisi^s of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions of detesta- 
iiMM for sueli wTetches as had declined the glorious opjiortuiiity, and rather 
( linso to drag on life in mis<‘ry and conlem])t. Nor did they forget to express 
an ,iinbiti(m for glory suitable to their resjiective ages. 

nii)j)iiis the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a man of great 
p Tsoiuil valoiii, and an experienced cominaiidei, Philostephanus also 
;is« nbes to him the tirst division of ca\ airy into troops of fifty, who w^ere 
di. uMi 11]) ilia s(]iiare body. But Demetrius the I’halerean says, that he 
had any military emjdoAment, and that there w^as the profoundest 
]»<^ace imaginable wdien he establi.shed the Constitution of Sparta. His pro- 
viding ior a cessation of arms during the Olympic Games is likewise a mark 
<d t]n‘ humane and j)eaceable man. 

riie discipline of the Lucedteiiioniaiis continued after they were arrived 
at years of maturity. For no man w^as at liberty to live as he pleased ; the 
* iiy being like one great camp, wdiere all had their stated allowance, and 
Iviiew' their public charge, each man concluding that he was born, not for 
liiinself, but for his country. Hence, if they had no particular orders, they 
cniploved themselves in inspecting the boys, and teaching them something 
or in learning of those that were older than themselves. One of the 
greatest privileges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoy- 
of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to exercise any 
uiechanic trade. It was not worth their wdiile to take great pains to raise a 
fortune, sinces riches there were of no account : and the helots, who tiUed 
the ground, w'ere answerable for the produce above-mentioned. 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedeemon with money. The Spartans 
knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed an equal competency, and 
had a cheap and easy way of supplying their few wants. Hence, when they 
were not engaged in war, their time was taken up with dancing, fisastingy 
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hunting, or meeting to exercise or converse. They went not to market 
under thirty years of age, all their necessary concerns being managed by 
their relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be 
seen sauntering in the market-place ; it was deemed more suitable for them 
to pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise, or places of conversa- 
tion. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or business, or trade, but 
upon the praise of the excellent, or the contempt of the worthless ; and the 
last was expressed witli that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruc- 
tion and oorrection \\ithout seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus him- 
self immoderately severe in his manner ; but, as Sosibius tells us, he 
dedicated a little "statue to tlie god of laughter in eacli hall. He considered 
facetiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, and therefore 
ordered it to take place on all proper occasions, in their common entertain- 
ments and parties of pleasures. Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to 
think nothing more disagreeable than to li\e by (or for) themselves. 


The Senate; Burial Customs: Home-Staying ; The Amhu»ca(^ 

The Senate, as said before, consisted at first of those that were assist- 
ants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy 
that might happen, he ordered the most worthy men to be selected, of those 
that were full threescore years old. This was the most respectable dispute 
in the world, and the contest was truly glorious : for it was not who should 
be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of the strong, but who was the 
wisest and best among the good and wise. He who had the preference was 
to bear this mark of superior excellence through life, this great authority, 
which put into his hands the Ihes and honour of the citizens, and every 
other important affair. The maimer of the election was this : When the 
people were assembled, some persons appointed for the purpose were shut up 
in a room near the place ; here they could neither see nor be seen, and only 
hear the shouts of the constituents : for by them they decided this and most 
other affairs. Each candidate walked silently through the assembly, one 
after another according to lot. Those that wx*re shut u]) had writing tables, 
in which they set down in different columns the number and loudness of the 
shouts, without knowing wdiom they were for ; only they marked them as 
first, second, third, and so on, according to the number of the competitors. 
He that had the most and loudest acclamations, was declared duly elected. 
Then he was crowned with a garland, and 'went round to give thanks to the 
gods : a number of young men follow^ed, striving \vhich should extol him 
most, and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed his 
worthy life and conduct. Eacli of his relations offered him a repast, and 
their ^dress on the occasion was, Sparta honours you with this collation.” 
When he had finished the procession, he went to the common table, and lived 
as before. Only two portions were set before him, one of w^hich he carried 
away: and as all the women related to him attended at the gates of the 
public hall, he called her for whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented 
Ler with the portion, saying at the same time, “ That which I received as a 
mark of honour, I give to you.” Then she was conducted home with great 
^ applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurras likewise made good regulations with respect to burials. In 
the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the dead to be buried 
in the city, and even permitted their monuments to be erected near the 
temples ; aooustoming the youth to such sights from their infancy, that they 
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might have no uneasiness from them nor any horror for death, as if people 
were polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. 
Tn the next place, he suffered nothing to he buried with the corpse, except 
the red cloth and the olive leaves in which it was wrapped. Nor would he 
suffer the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of those 
men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some sacred office. He 
fixed eleven days for the time of mourning : on the twelfth they were to 
put an end to it, after offering sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left 
vacant and unimproved, but even with their necessary actions he interwove 
the praise of \irtiie and the eontemj)t of vice: and he so filled the city 
with living examples, that it was next to impossible tor persons who had 
lliese troin their infancy bcfoie their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to 
honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired to go abroad 
and ste other countries, lest they sliould contract foreign manners, gain 
traces (►f a life of little discipline, and of a different form of government, 
lie fo^^bade strangers, t()o, to resort to Sparta, who could not assign a good 
reason for tlieir coming ; not, as Thucydides says, out of fear they should 
mutate tlic constitution of that citj, and make impiwements in virtue, but 
It st the\ sliould teach his own people some evil. For along with foreigners 
loine new subjects of discourse; new discourse produces new opinions; and 
fioin these there necessarily spring new passions and desires, \\hich, like 
discords in music, would disturb the established government. He, therefore, 
thought it more expedient for the city, to keep out of it corrupt customs and 
iiiainiers, than even to pn^vent the introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can percei\e no ’vestiges of a disregard to right and 
wrong, wdii(*h is the fault some people find with the law^s of Lycurgus, allow- 
ing them well enough calculated to produce \alour, but not to promote 
ju^tKC. Perhajis it Avas the cryptela^ as tliey called it, oi amhu%cade^ if that 
was really one of this law'giver's institutions, as Aristotle says it was, which 
g.ive Plato so bad an impression both of L}curgU8 and his laws. The 
governors of the youth onlered the shre^vdest of them from time to time to 
disperse themselves in the country, jirovided only wdth daggers and some 
iieeeshary p^o^ isions. In the day-time they hid themselves, and rested in the 
most private places they could find, but at night they sallied out into the 
loads, and killed all the helots they could meet ’with. Nay, sometimes by 
d.iv , they fell upon them in the fields, and murdered the ablest and strongest 
of them. Thucydides relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian War, that 
the Spartans selected such of them as were distinguished for their courage, 
to the number of two thousand or more, declared them free, crowned them 
W'lth garlands, and conducted them to the temples of the gods ; but soon 
after they all disappeared ; and no one could, either then or since, give 
account in what manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, 
that the epliori^ as soon as they were invested in their office, declared war 
against the helots, that they might be massacred under pretence of law. In 
other respects they treated them with great inhumanity : sometimes they 
made them drink till they were intoxicated, and in that condition led them 
into the public halls, to show the young men what drunkenness was. They 
ordered them, too, to sing mean songs, and to dance ridiculous dances, but 
not to meddle with any that were genteel and graceful. Thus they tell us, 
t^t when the Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, and took a great number 
of the helots prisoners, they ordered them to sing the odes of Terpander, 
Aleman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excused themselves, alleg- 
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ing that it was forbidden by their masters. Those who say, that a freeman 
in Sparta was most a freeman, and a slave most a slave, seem well to have 
oonjudered the difference of states. But in my opinion, it was in aftertimes 
that, these cruelties took place among the Lacedc'emonians ; chiefly after 
the great earthquake, when, as history informs us, the helots, joining the 
Messenians. attacked them, did infinite damage to the country, and brougl^ 
the city to the greatest extremity. 1 can never ascribe to Lycurgus so 
abominable an act as that of the ambuscade. I would judge in this case by 
the mildness and justice wliich appeared in the rest of liis conduct. 


Li/cvn/uK Subterfuge to Perpetuate 11 in LatVB 

When his principal institutions had taken root in tlie manners of the 
people, and the government was come to such maturity as to be able to sup- 
port and preser\e itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced 
when he had created the w’orld, and gi\en it its first motion ; so Lycurgus 
was charmed with the beauty and greatness of liis political establishment, 
when he saw it exemplified in fact, and move on in due order. He was next 
desirous to make it immortal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, and 
to deliver it down unchanged to the latest times. For this purpose he 
assembled all the people, and told them, the provisions he had already made 
for the state were indeed sufficient for virtue and liappiness, but the greatest 
and most important matter was still behind, which he could not disclose to 
them till he had consulted the oracle ; that they must therefore inviolably 
observe his laws, without altering anything in them, till he returned from 
Delphi ; and then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. 
When they had promised to do so, he look an oath of the kings and senators, 
and afterwards of all the citizens, that they would abide l)y the present 
establishment till Lycurgus came back. He tlieii took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered sacritice to tl e gods, and consulted the 
oracle, whether his hnvs -were sufficient to promote virtius and secure the 
happiness of the state. Apollo answered, tliat the law\s wtue excellent, and 
that the city which kept to tlie constitution lie li.id estahlislied, would ]>e the 
most glorious in the w^orld. Tliis oracle I-»yciirgus took down in writing, and 
sent it to Sparta. He tlien offered another sacrifice, and embraced his friends 
and his son, determined never to release liis citizens from their oath, but 
voluntarily there to put a perio<l to his life ; w'hile he w’as yet of an age 
when life was not a burden, wdien death w'as not desirable, and while he was 
not unhappy in any one circumstance. He, therefore, destroyed himself by 
abstaining from food, persuaded that the very death of lawgivers, should 
have its use, and their exit, so far from being insignificant, have its share of 
virtue, and be considered as a great action. To him, indeed, whose perform- 
ances were so illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown of happiness, 
and his death was left guardian of those invaluable blessings he had procured 
his countrymen througli life, as thew had taken an oath not to depart from 
his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. 
Sparta continued superior to the rest of (jreece, both in its government at 
home and reputation abroad, so long as it retained the institution of Lycur 
; and this it did during the space of five hundred years, and the reign of 
fourteen successive kings, down to Agis the son of Archidamus. As for the 
appointment of the ephors, it was so far from weakening the constitution, 
t^t it gave it additional vigour, and though it seemed to be established in 
favour of tiie streng^ened the aristocracy.<^ 
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SFABTA AND LYCUSaUS 




effects of lyovrotts' system 
* 

Thus far we have followed Plutarch ; now let us see what modern 
authority will say of the influence of Lycurgus. i 

The best commentary on the laws of Lycurgus is the history of Sparta ; 
lei us read it and judge the tree by its fruits. 

Lycurgus, if we unite under his name all the laws mentioned, without 
pausing to make sure that the} are rightfully attributed, had operated with 
rare sagacity to render Si)arta immutable and its constitution immortal. But 
there exists an an h-eneiu} to the things of this world that call themselves 
eternal — the old man with the white beard and denuded scalp that antiquity 
armed w’ith a scythe. Legislators like, no better than poets, to take him 
into account ; the} are ready enough to declare that they have erected an 
( (lifir e more solid than brass. I'lme advances and the whole structure 
(rumbles to the earth. Sparta braved him through several centuries, by 
sacrificing the liberty of her citizens whom she kept bowled under the severest 
discipline. She lasted long, but never truly lived. As soon as her inflexible, 
and ill some respects immoral, constitution, established outside the usual con- 
ditions under which society exists, w'as shaken, her decadence was rapid and 
iiic\ocal)le. 

L\ curgus had desired to make lived, pOi)ulation, lands, and the number 
and lortiiiie of citizens ; as it turned outne^e^ w^as there a city where property 
( hanged hands more frequentl}, where the condition of citizens was more 
unstable, or their number subject to more steady diminution. He had singu- 
laily restricted individual propertv rights to strengthen the power of the 
state : and Aristotle says : “In Sparta tlie state is poor, the individual rich 
and avaricious."’ He had failed to recognise the law's ot nature in the edu- 
caiioii and destiii} of women; and Aristotle, charging the Spartan women 
with innnoralit}, w'ith greed, and even calling into question their courage, 
St i-s in the license they allowed tliemselvch one of the causes of Lacedtemon’s 
tlowniall. 

lie made the helots tremble under his rule, and finally sent them back 
It' their masters. He prohibited long wrars ; but he had made war attrac- 
ts e b} freeing the soldiers from the heavy rules laid upon the citizen, and 
it wash} war and victory that his republic perished. He withdrew' from 
Ins fellow -citizens all pow'er of initiative, assigning to each moment of their 
lu cs its ])articular duty ; in a w'ord,to speak with Rousseau, w'ho was also a 
lu.ister of jiolitical paradox, “ His laws completely changed the nature of 
iiicin to make of him a citizen.” Yet Sparta, become a revolutionary city, per- 
ished for w ant of men. He proscribed gold and silver that there might be no 
coiruption, and now'here since the Median wars, was venality so pronounced 
and shameless. 

He banished the arts, except for the adornment of his temple of Apollo 
at Amyclte ; and in this he succeeded. Pausanias makes note of some fifty 
temples in Lacedeemonia, but not a stone of them remains. Rustic piety 
and not art erected them. Save for a certain taste in music, the dance, and 
a severe style of poetry, Sparta stands alone as a barbarian city in the mid- 
dle of Greece, a spot of darkness where all else is light ; she did not even know 
thoroughly the only art she practised, that of war ; at least she always re- 
niaiiied igiioi*ant of certain features of it. 

As Aristotle says ; “ Trained for war, Lacedsemonia, like a sword in its 
scabbard, rests in peace.” All her institutions taught her to fight, not one 
to live the life of the spirit. Savage and egotistical Ae satisfiM the pride 
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of her children, and won the praise of those who admire power and success, 
but what did she do for the world? A war machine perfectly fitted to 
destroy but incapable of production, what has she left behind her? Not an 
artist nor a man of genius, not even a ruin that bears her name ; she is 
dead in every part as Thucydides predicted, while Athens, calumniated by 
rhetoricians of all ages, stiU has to show the majestic ruins of her temples, 
source of inspiration to modern art in two worlds, as her poets and philoso- 
phers are the source of eternal beauty. 

To sum xip, and this is the lesson taught by this history : rigidly as Lycur- 
gus might decree for Sparta equality of possessions, an end contrary to 
natural as to social conditions, nowhere in Greece was social inequality so 
marked. Something of her discipline subsisted longer, and it w as this strange 
social ordonnaiice that won for Lacedamion her power and renown, striking 
as it did all other populations vrith astonishment. 

The Spartans have further set a noble example of sobriety, and of con- 
tempt for passion, pain, and death. They could obey and they could die. 
Law was for them, according to the felicitous expression of Pindarus^and of 
Montaigne : ‘‘Queen and Em})ress of the World." l^et us accord to them 
one more virtue which does them honour, lespect for those upon whose 
head Time has placed the crown of whitened locks. 

The aristocratic poet of Bcnotia uho like another Dorian. Theogriis of 
Megara hated the masses, admired the city uliere reigned under a line of 
hereditary kings, “ The wisdom of old men, and tlie lances of young, the 
choirs of the Muse and sweet harmony." Simonides more clearly recognises 
the true reason of Sparta's greatness; he called Ldiedienn)n -"the city 
which tames men." Emi)ire o\er oneself usually gives empire over others, 
and for a long time the Spartan possessed both.t^ 



CHAPTER VII. THE MESSENIAN WARS OF SPARTA 


That there were two long contests between the LacedsBrnonians and 
Messeiiians, and that in both the toriner w'ere completely victorious, is a 
fact sufficiently attested. And if we could trust the statements in Pausanias, 
— our chief and almost only authority on the subject, — we should be in a 
situatioh to lecount the history of both these wars in considerable detail, 
bni unfortunately, tlio incidents narrated in that writer have lieen gathered 
fioin souices wdiich are, even by his own admission, undeserving of credit, 
fi.un Rhianus, the poet of Bene in Crete, wdio had composed an epic poem 
ou Aristomenes and the Second Messenian War, about B.c. 220, and from 
MM(*n of Priene, a prose author whose date is not exactlj known, but be- 
longing to tlie Alexandrine age, and not earlier than the third century 
Im foic the Christian era. 

The poet Tyrtieuswas himself engaged on the side of the Spartans in the 
stcond war, anil it is from him that we learn the few^ indisputable facts re- 
sjKcting botli tlic first and the second. If tlie Rlessenians had never been 
n*-establibhed in Peloponnesus, we should probably iie\er have heard any 
luitljer details respecting these early contests. That re-establishment, and 
the lirst foundation of the city called Messeiie on Mount Ithome, was among 
tlie capital wounds inflicted on S]>aita by Epaniinondas, in the year B.c. 

— between three hundred and two hundred and fifty years after the 
eoiuliiMon of the Second Messenian War. The descendants of the old Mes- 
''eniaiis, wdio had remained for so long a period without any fixed position 
in (jieece, w’ere incorporated in the new^ city, together wdth various helots 
and iniscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar genealog\\ The 
and heroes of the Messenian race were reverentially invokea at this 
c:rt at ceremony, especially the great hero Aristomenes ; and the site of 
Mount Itliome, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the hatred and 
a]>prc*heiision of Sparta, operating as a powerful stimulus to the creation 
and multiplication of wdiat are called traditions^ sufficed to expand the few 
facts known respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a variety of 
details. In almost all these stories we discover a colouring unfavourable 
to Sparta, contrastiiiff forcibly with the account given by Isocrates in his 
discourse called Archidamus^ wherein we read the view which a Spartan 
inight take of the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But a clear proof 
that these Messenian stories had no real basis of tradition, is shown in 
the contradictory statements respecting the prime hero Aristomenes. Wes- 
^eling thinks that there were two persons named Aristomenes, one in the 
first and one in the second war. This inextricable confusion respecting 
the greatest name in Messenian antiquity, shows how little any genuine 
stream of tradition can here be recognised. 
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Pausaniaa states the First Messenian War as beginning in b.c. 748 and 
lasting till B.c. 724, — the Second, as beginning in b.c. 685 and lasting till 
B.c. 668. Neither of these dates rest upon any assignable positive au- 
thority ; but the time assigned to the first war seems probable, that of the 
second is apparently too early. Tyrtieus authenticates both the duration of 
the first war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by the 
Spartan king Theoj)onipus. He savb, moreover, speaking during the second 
war, ‘‘the fathers of our fathers conquered Messene thus loosely indicat- 
ing ihe relative dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isocrates, whose words date from a 
time when the city of Messene was only a recent foundation) professed 
to have seized the territory, partly in revenge for the impiety of the 
Messeniaub in killing their king, the Heraclid Cresphontes, whose relative 
had appealed to them for aid, — partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. 
Such were the causes which had induced them first to invade the country, 
and they had conquered it after a struggle of twenty years. The Lace- 
daomonian explanations, as gi\en in Pausanias, seem for the most^l)art to 
be counter-statements arranged after the time when the Messenian version, 
evidently the interesting and popular account, had become circulated.^ 

Within the limits of Messenia there was a temjde of Diana Limnatis, 
which was alone common to the Messenians among the Dorians, and to the 
Lacedaemonians. The Lacedaemonians asserted, that the \ irgins w'hom they 
sent to the festival were violated by the Messenians ; that their king, Tele- 
clus, was slain through endeavouring to prevent the injury, and that the 
violated virgins slew themsehes through shame. 

The Messenians, however, relate this affair differently; that stratagems 
were raised by Teleclus against those persons of quality that came to 
the temple in Messene. For when the Lacediemoniaiis, on account of the 
goodness of the land desired to possess Messenia, Teleclus adorned the 
beardless youths after the manner of virgins, and so disposed them, that 
they might suddenly attack the Lacedaemonians with their daggers as thej 
were sitting. The Messenians, however, running to their assistance, slew 
both Teleclus and all the beardless youths. But the Lacediemonians, as 
they were conscious that this action was i)erpetrated by public consent, never 
attempted to revenge the death of their king. And such are the reports of each 
party, which every one believes, just as he is influenced by his attachment to 
each. After this event had taken place, and when one generation had passed 
away, a hatred commenced between the Lacedtemonians and Messenians.^ 


FIRST MESSENIAN WAK 

In spite of the death of Teleclus, however, the war did not actually break 
out until some little time after, when Alcamenes and Theopompus were kings 
at Sparta, and Antiochus and Aiidrocles, sons of Piiitas, kings of Messenia. 
The immediate cause of it was a private altercation between the Messenian 
Polychares (victor at the fourth Olympiad, b.(\ 764) and the Spartan Eumph- 
nus. Polyohares having been grossly injured by Euaephnus, and his claim 
for xedresB having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge by aggressions upon 
other Lacedaemonians ; the Messenians refused to give him up, though one 
of the two kings, Androcles, strongly insisted upon doing so, and maintained 
his opinion so earnestly against the opposite sense of the majority and of his 
brother, Antiochus, that a tumult arose, and he was slain. 
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The LiaoedflDXDoniAnSy now resolving upon war, struck the first blow 
without any formal declaration, by surprising the border town of Ampbea, 
and putting its defenders to the sword. They further overran the Messenian 
territory, and attacked some other towns, but without success. Euphaes, who 
had now succeeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, summoned the 
lorces of the country and carried on the war against them with energy and 
boldness. For the first four years of the war, the Lacedtemonians made no 
progress, and even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation as 
faint-hearted warriors: in the fifth \ear, they made a more vigorous invasion, 
umler their two kings, Theopompus and Polydorus, who were met bv 
Euphaes with the full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, 
in ^\hich It does not seem that either side gained much advantage : neverthe- 
h ss the Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled by it, that they were 
hrreed to take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithome, and to almndoii 
the rest of the couiitr\.* 

After this battle the affairs of the Messenians were in a calamitous situ- 
ainm. in the first place, through the great sums of money which they 

had exj)ended in foitifying their cities, they had no longer the means of sup- 
j»i\iiig tlieir ariu\. In the next place, their slaves had fled to the Lacedse- 
iiiomaiis. And lastly, a disease resembling a pestilence, though it did not 
1 11 lest «ill their country, greatly embarrassed their affairs. In consequence, 
ilierefoie, of consulting about their present situation, they thought proper 
lo abandon all those cities which had the most inland situation, and to 
iH'take themselves to the mountain Ithome. In this mountain there was 
ti city of no great magnitude, which, they say, is mentioned by Homer in 
Ills catalogue : 

And thobe that in the steep Ithome dwell ” 

In this city, therefore, fixing their residence, the;v enlarged the ancient enclo- 
^uic. that it might be sufficient to defend the whole of its inhabitants, 
rills place was in other respects w^ell fortified : for Ithome is not inferior to 
all} of the mountains wdtliin the isthmus in magnitude ; and besides this, is 
most difficult of access. 

When they w’ere settled in this mountain, they determined to send to Del- 
phos, and consult the oracle concerning the event of the war. Tisis, therefore, 
tlie son of Alcis, w^as employed on this errand ; a man who, in nobility of 
hirth, was not inferior to any one, and who was particularly given todivina- 
iKni. This Tisis, on his return from Delphos, was attacked by a band of 
I^a(t-(ht.nionians belonging to the guard of Amphea, but defended himself so 
'aliantly that they were not able to take him. It is certain, however, that 
they did not desist from w'ounding him, till a voice was heard, from an 
nnibihle cause, “Dismiss the bearer of the oracle.” And Tisis, indeed, as 
soon as he returned to his own people, repeated the oracle to the king, and 
not long after died of his wounds. But Euphaes, collecting the Messenians 
together, recited the oracle, which ’was as follows : “ Sacrifice a pure virgin, 
who is allotted a descent from the blood of the ^pytidss, to the infernal 
aemons, bv cutting her throat in the night : but if the virgin who is led to 
the altar descends from any other family, let her voluntarily offer herself to 
he sacrificed.” Such then being the declaration of the god, immediately all 
the virgins descended from the JBpytidea awaited the decision of lots: 
when the lot fell upon the daughter of Lyciscus, the prophet Epebolus told 
them that it was not proper that she should be saenfio^ beesnse she wm 
not the genuine daughter of Lyciscus : but that the wife of Lyoiacus, in 

n. w — VOL. 111.* L 
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consequence of her barrenness, had falsely ])retended that this was her 
daughter. 

The Futile Sacrifice of the Daughter of Arietodemue 

In the meantime, while the prophet was thus dissuading the people, 
Lycisous privately took away the 'virgin and fled to Sparta. But the Mes- 
senians being greatly dejected as soon as they perceived that Lyciscus had 
fled, Aristodemus, a man descended from the jE 2 )ytida‘, and who was most 
illustrious in warlike concerns and other res 2 )ects, offered his own daughter 
as a voluntary sacrifice. Destiny, however, no less absorbs the wiUs of 
mankind, than the mud of a river the pebbles which it contains. For the 
following circumstance became a hindrance to Aristodemus, who was then 
desirous of saving Messene by sacrificing his daughter : A Messenian citizen 
whose name is not transmitted to us hai)pened to be in love with the daugh- 
ter of Aristodemus, and was just on the point of making her his wife. This 
man from the first entered into a dispute with Aristodemus, asserting that 
the virgin was no longer in tlie 2 )Ower of lier father, as she had been prom- 
ised to him in marriage, but that all authority over her belonged to him as 
her intended husband. However, finding that this jdea was ineffectual, he 
made use of a shameful lie in order to accomplish his pur 2 )Ose, and affirmed 
that he had lain wdth the girl, and that she was now with child by him. 
But in the end, Aristodemus was so exasj)erated by this lie, tliat he slew his 
daughter, and having cut oi)en her womb, plainly evinced that she was not 
with child. 

Upon this, Epebolus, who was present, exhorted them to sacrifice the 
daughter of some other person, because the daughter of Aristodemus, in 
consequence of having been slain by her father in a rage, could not be -the 
sacrifice to those daemons which the oracle commanded. In consequence of 
the prophet thus addressing the 2><-‘<^pl^N they immediately rushed forth in 
order to slay the suitor of the dead virgin, as he had been the means of 
Aristodemus becoming defiled with the blood of his off'spring, and had ren- 
dered the hope of their preservation dubious. But this man wfis a jjarticiilar 
friend of Euphaes ; and in consequeiK’e of this, p]uj)haes 2 >crsuaded the Mes- 
senians that the oracle was accomjdished in the death of tlie virgin, and that 
they ought to be satisfied with what Aristodemus had accom 2 )lished. All 
the JEpytidae, therefore, were of the ojnnion of Eu})hacs, because each was 
anxious to be liberated from the fear of sacrificing his daughter. In conse- 
quence of this, the ad\ ice of the king was generally received, and the assem- 
bly dissolved. And after this they turned their attentions to the sacrifices 
and festival of the gods.c 

The war still continued, and in tlie thirteenth year of it another hard- 
fought battle took jilace, in which the brave Eujihaes was slain, but the re- 
sult was again indecisive. Aristodemus, being elected king in his place, 
prosecuted the war strenuously : the fifth year of his reign is signalised by a 
third general battle, wherein the Corinthians assist the Sj^artans, and the 
Arca^ans and Sicyonians are on the side of Messenia ; the victory is here 
decisive on the side of Aristodemus, and the Lacedsemonians are driven 
back into their own territory. It was now their turn to send envoys and 
ask advice from the Delphian oracle; and the remaining events of the war 
exhibit a series, partly of stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the priest- 
ess, partly of prodigies in which the divine wrath is manifested against 
the Messenians. The king Aristodemus, agonised with the thought that be 
has slain his own daughter without saving his country, puts an end to his 
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own life. In the twentieth year of the war, the Measenians abandoned 
Ithome, which the Lacedsemonians razed to the ground : the rest of the 
((»untry was speedily conquered, and such of the inhabitants as did not flee 
either to Arcadia or to Eleusis, were reduced to complete submission. 

Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias gives as the narrative of the 
First Messenian War. Most of his details bear the evident stamp of mere 
late romance : and it will easily be seen that tlie sequence of events presents 
no plausible explanation of that which is really indubitable — the result. 
The twenty years' war, and the final abandonment of Ithome, ai‘e attested by 
Tyrtams, and beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of the con- 
(piered. “ Like asses worn down by heavy burthens ” (says the Spartan 
])oet) “they were compelled to make over to their masters an entire half of 
tlie produce of their fields, and to come in the garb of woe to Sparta, them- 
s(dves and their wives, as mourners at the decease of the kings and principal 
persons.” The revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so oppressive, 
goes by tlie name of the Second Messenian War. 

• 

Hi ro Aristomenes and the Second Menaenian War 

Had we possessed the account of tlie First Messenian War as given by 
M\nni and Diodorus, it would evidently have been very different from the 
.iho\e. because they included Aristomenes in it, and to him the leading parts 
would be assigned. As the narrative now’ stands in Pausanias, we are not 
uitroduced to that great Messenian hero, — the Achilles of the epic of Rhi- 
amis, — until the second W’jir, in which his gigantic proportions stand promi- 
iM'iilly forw’ard. He is the great champion of his country in the three 
battles which are represented as taking place during this W’ar : the first, with 
]n(lecihi^e result, at Dera*; the second, a signal victory on the part of the 
-Messenians, at the Hoar's (h’ave; the third, an equally signal defeat, in con- 
s«‘qiience of the traitorous flight of Aristocrates, king of the Arcadian Orcho- 
ni« nus, wdio, ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messenians, had received 
billies from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes sacrifice to Zeus Ithomates the 
s,i( nfice called Ilecatomjihonia, reserved for those who had slain with their 
hands a hundred enemii's in battle. At the head of a chosen band he 
‘ arried his iiicurbioiis more than once into the heart of the Lacedaemonian ter- 
ntiirv, surprised Amyche and Pliaris, and e^cn penetrated by night into the 
uiiloitified precinct of Sparta itself, w’here he suspended his shield, as a token 
of defiance, in tlie temple of Athene Chalcioecus. Thrice was he taken 
l>risoner, but on tw’o occasions marvellously escaped before he could be con- 
'e\ed to Sparta.^ Pausanias tlius describes one of his escapes : 

“Aristomenes continued to plunder the Spartan land, nor did he cease his 
bosiilities till, happening to meet wdth more than half of the Lacedsemonian 
forces, together wdth both the kings, among other wounds which he received 
ui defending himself, he w^as struck so violently on the head with a stone, that 
his eyes W’ere covered w ith darkness, and he fell to the ground. The Lacedas- 
luonians, on seeing this, rushed in a collected body upon him, and took him 
alive, together with fifty of his men. They likewise determined to throw all 
of them into the Ceadas, or a deep chasm, into which the most criminal offend- 
ers were hurled. Indeed, the other Messenians perished after this manner; 
but some god who had so often preserved Aristomenes, delivered him at that 
time from the fury of the Spartans. And some who entertain the most nu^*' 
nificent idea of his character, say, that an eagle flying to him^ bore him on its 
wings to the bottom of the chasm, so that be sustained no injury by the fall. 
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Indeed, he had not long reached the bottom before a daemon shewed him 
a passage, by which he might make his escape ; for as he lay in this pro- 
found ch^m wrapped in a robe, expecting nothing but death, he heard a 
noise on the third day, and uncovering his face (for he was now able to look 
through the darkness) he saw a fox touching one of the dead bodies. Con- 
sidering, therefore, where the passage could be through which the beast had 
entered, he waited till the fox came nearer to him, and when this happened 
seized it with one of his hands, and wdth the other, as often as it turned to 
him, exposed liis robe for the animal to seize. At length, the fox beginning 
to run away, he suflPered himself to be drawn along by her, through places 
almost impervious, till he saw an opening just sufficient for the fox to pass 
through, and a light streaming through the hole. And the animal, indeed, 
as soon as she w'as freed from Aristomenes, betook herself to her usual j)lace 
of retreat. But Aristomenes, as the opening was not large enough for him to 
pass through, enlarged it witli his hands, and escaped safe to I ra. The fortune, 
indeed by which Aristomenes was taken, was wonderful, f(»r his spirit and 
courage were so great, that ]io one could hope to take him ; l)ut his preserva- 
tion at Ceadas is far more wonderful, and at the same time it is evident to all 
men that it did not take place without the interference of a divine power.”** 

The fortified mountain of Ira on the banks of the river Nedon, and near 
the Ionian Sea, had been occupied by the ]\I essenians, after the battle in 
which they had been betrayed by Aristocrates the Arcadian ; it was there 
that they had concentrated their whole force, as in the former war at Ithome, 
abandoning the i*est of the country. Under the conduct of Aristomenes, as- 
sisted by the prophet Theoclus, they maintained this strong position for eleven 
years. At length, they were compelled to abandon it ; but, as in the case of 
Ithome, the final determining circumstances are represented to have been, not 
any superiority of bravery or organisation on the part of the Lacedivmonians, 
but treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal decree of the 
gods. Unable to maintain Ira longer, Aristomenes, with his sons, and a body 
of his countrymen, forced his way through the assailants, and quitted the 
country — some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and finally migrating to 
Rhegium. He himself passed the remainder of his days in Rhodes, where he 
dwelt along with his son-in-law, Uamagetus, the ancestor of the noble Rhodian 
family, called the Diagorids, celebrated for its numerous Olympic victories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls the Second Messenian 
War, or of what ought rather to be called the Aristomeneis of the poet Rhianus. 
That after the foundation of Messene, and the recall of the exiles by Epam- 
inondas, favour and credence was found for many tales respecting the 
prowess of the ancient hero whom they invoked in their libations, — tales 
well-calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and to inflame 
the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new' inhabitants, — there can be little 
doubt. And the Messenian maidens of that day may w'ell have sui^, in 
their public processional sacrifices, how' “ Aristomenes pursued the flying 
Laoedasmonians down to the mid-plain of Stenyclarus, and up to the very 
summit of the mountain.” From such stories, traditions they ought not to 
be denominated, Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed ; but if proof were 
wanting to show how completely he looked at his materials from the point 
of view of the poet, and not from that of the historian, w’e should find it in 
the remarkable fact noticed by Pausanias : Rhianus represented Leotyohides 
as having been king of Sparta during the Second Messenian War; now Leoty- 
chides, as Pausanias observes, did not reign until near a century and a half 
afterwards, during the Persian invasion. 
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THE POET TYRTiEUS 

To the great champion of Messenia^ during this war, we may oppose, on 
t^ie side of Sparta, another remarkable person, less striking as a character 
of romance, but more interesting, in many wa}8, to the historian — the 
j)oet T^rtaius, a native of Aphidme in Attica, an inestimable ally of the 
Lactdiemonians during most part of this second struggle. According to a 
Ktorv — which howe\cr has the an parti \ of a boast of the later Attic 
c rators — the Spartans, disheartened at the first successes of the Messemans, 
< »n8ulted tlie Ddphien ora( k, and wtre directed to ask for a leader from 
Vthens & \t the same time, Pausanias wiites, ^‘the Lacedmmonians 
iecei\ed an orade fioni Delplios, A^hich eoinmauded them to make use of 
ill Athenian foi their counselloi Hence, when b} ambassadors they had 
informed the Athenians i f the oracle, €ind at the same time lequired an 
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^tl cm in as their adMser, the ^themans A^ere by no means willing to com- 
jU f r the\ considered, tliat the Lacedeemonians could not without great 
diii^ 1 to the Athem ins take possession of the best part of Peloponnesus ; and 
It the same time, tlie\ ei e un^A illing to disobey the commands of the god. 

A.t last the} adopted the f ollo\^ mg exfiedient ; There was at Athens a cer- 
t iin te idler of grammar, whose name was Tjrtaeus, who appeared to possess 
the smallest degree of intellect, and who was lame in one of his feet. This 
niin the> sent to Sparta, who at one time instructed the principal persons m 
'diit was necessaiy for them to do, and at anothei time mstructed the com- 
^‘>n people by singing elegies to them, m which the praise of valour was 
cont^ned, and verses called aruipcesti ' c 

This seems to be a colouring put upon the storj by later writers, and the 
mter\ention of the Athenians in the mattei in any way deserves little credit. 
It seems more probable that the legendary connection of the Diosoun witih 
Aphidnae, celebrated at or near that time by the poet Al^an, brought 
a-oout, through the Delphian oracle, the presence of the Aphidnsean poet at 
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Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyrtseus, we can say nothing : but 
that he was a schoolmaster (if we are constrained to employ an unsuitable 
term) is higlily probable, for in that day, minstrels, who composed and 
sung poems, were the only persons from whom the youth received any men- 
tal training. Moreover, his sway over the youthful mind is particularly 
noted in the compliment i>aid to him, in after-days, Ijy king Leonidas : 
‘‘Tyrtseus was an adept in tickling the souls of youth.” \Ve see enough to 
satisfy us that be was by ])irth a stranger, thougli he became a Spartan by 
the subsequent recomiiense of citizenship conferred upon him ; that lie was 
sent through the Delphian oracle ; that lie was an impressive and efficacious 
minstrel, and that he had, moreover, sagacity enough to emjiloy his talents 
for present purposes and diverse needs ; being able, not merely to reani- 
mate the languishing courage of the baffled warrior, l>nt also to soothe the 
discontents of the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 
undiminished popularity among the Spartans, contributed much to detei- 
mine the ultimate issue of this A\ar, there is no reason to doubt ; nor is his 
name the only one to attest the susceptibility of the Spartan mind in that 
day towards music and poetry. The first establishment of the Carneian 
festival, with its musical competition, at Sparta, falls during the period 
assigned by Pausanias to the Second Messenian War : the Lesbian harper, 
Terpander, who gained the first recorded prize at this solemnity, is afflrmed 
to have been sent for by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Del- 
phian oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like 
manner, the Cretan Thaletas A\as invited thither during a pestilence, which 
his art, as it is pretended, contributed to heal (al)out <>20 B.c.); and Ale- 
man, Xenocritus, Polymnastus, and Sacadas, all foreigners by birth, found 
favourable reception, and acquired popularity, by their music and poetry. 
With the exception of Sacadas, who is a little later, all these names fall in 
the same century as Tyrticus, betw'een 660 B.C.-610 b.c\ The fashion wdiich 
the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, is ascrilied chiefly 
to the genius of Terpander. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtieus at Sparta, therefore, wdth his 
martial music, and emphatic exhortations to bravery in the field, as well 
as union at home, should have been very considerable, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the character both of tlic age and of the people; especialh 
as he is represented to have ajipeared pursuant to the injunction of the Del- 
phian oracle. From the scanty fragments remaining to us of his elegies and 
anapsests, however, w^e can satisfy ourseh es only of tw'o facts : first, that 
the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous to Sparta as w^ell as 
to the Messenians ; next, that other parties in Peloponnesus took part on 
both sides, especially on the side of the Messenians. So frequent and har- 
assing were the aggressions of the latter upon the Spartan territory, that 
a large portion of the border-land was left uncultivated : scarcity ensued, 
and the proprietors of the deserted farms, driven to despair, pressed for 
a redivision of the landed property in the state. It w^as in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtieus, called Eunomia^ “ Legal Order,’’ was 
found signally beneficial. It seems certain that a considerable portion of 
the Arcadians, together with the Pisatee and the Triphylians, took part with 
the Messenians; there are also some statements numbering the Eleans 
among their allies, but this appears not probable. The state of the case 
rather seems to have been, that the old quarrel between the Eleans and the 
Pisatee, respecting the right to preside at the Olympic games, which had 
already burst forth during the preceding century, in the reign of the Ar- 
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geiaii Pheidon, still continued. The Second Messenian War will thus stand 
as beginning somewhere about tlie S3rd 01ympiad» or 648 b.c., between 
seventy and eighty years after the close of the first, and lasting, acooi^ng 
t(i Pausanias, seventeen years ; according to Plutarch, more &an twenty 
} ears. 

Many of tlie Messenians who abandoned their country after this second 
conquest are said to have found shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, 
^^llo admitted them to a new home and gave them their daughters in mai'< 
riage ; and who, moreover, punished severely the treason of Aristocrates, 
king of Orcliomenos, in abandoning the Messenians at the battle of the 
I'rcncli. 

'i'he Second Messenian War was thus terminated by the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Messenians. Such of them as remained in the country were 
It'd need to a servitude probably not less hard than that which Tyrtseus 
described them as having endured betA^een the first war and the second. In 
after-times, the whole territory which figures on the map as Messenia, — south 
of the ^iver Nedon, and w’estward of the summit of Taygetus, — appears as 
subject to Sparta, and as forming the western portion of Laconia. Nor do 
A\e hear of any serious revolt from Sparta in tliis territory until a hundred 
jiud fifty years afterwards, subsequent to the Persian invasion — a revolt 
AN Inch Si)arta, after serious efforts, succeeded in crushing. So that the terri- 
t(»r\ remained in her power until her defeat at Lcuctra, which led to the 
Inundation of Messene by Epaminondas. 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, we may see 
enough to warrant us in saying that both w^ere tedious, protracted, and 
l>ainful, show'ing how slowly the results of Avar w'ere then gathered, and 
adding one additional illustration to prove how much the rapid and instan- 
taneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia by the Dorians, which the Hera- 
clul legend sets forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. 

Tlie relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart and sequel 
to those of Messenia and Sparta, Unwilling subjects themselves, the 
Pisdljc liad lent tlieir aid to the Messenians, and their king Pantaleon, one 
of tlie leaders of this combined force, had gained so great a temporary 
success, as to dispossess the Eleans of the agonothesia or administration 
(»f the games for one Olympic ceremony, in the 84th Olympiad. Though 
again reduced to their condition of subjects, they manifested dispositions 
to renew their revolt. These incidents seem to have occurred about the 
Olympiad, or B.c. 580 ; and the dominion of Elis over her PerioBCid 
territory was thus as w’ell assured as that of Sparta. The Lacedffimonians, 
after the close of the Peloponnesian War had left them undisputed heads 
of Greece, formally upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns 
against Elis, and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to attach 
tlieinselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which, however, was never fully 
accomplished. Their dependence on Elis became loose and uncertain, 
hut was never wholly shaken oSJ* 




The complete change in the map of Greece at the close of the Acheean 
period and the origin of the ethnographic system with \\ Inch the history of 
Hellenic times begins, were always referred by Greek tradition to a last 
wandering of north Grecian tiibes. The customary chronology places the 
beginning of this shifting at 1133 or 1124 B.(\, i.c., less than three generations 
after the so-called conquest of Troy. Recent chronological investigations, 
however, have made it seem probable that a period at least a hundred years 
later should be chosen. 

The first imi)ulse was ])robably given by new movements of tribes in the 
north. The advance of the Illyrians caused the Thessalians, a part of the 
Epirot tribe of the Thesproti, to withdraw across Pindus into the \ alley of 
the Peneus, which was afterwards called Thessaly. While the ]>reservation 
of the Greek character in Kj)irus was henceforth left to the bra^e Altdossi, the 
Thessalians east of Pindus fell upon the settled (i reeks of the lowlands and 
destroyed their states. The proudest and most ^ igorous elements of the old 
population that survived the war, determined to emigrate and found a new 
home. Thus, the Anne migrated to middle Greece, destroyed the old states 
of Thebes and Orchomenus in the basin of the Copais and united this whole 
district, which henceforth appears in history as Iheotia, under their rule. 

While the Thessalians \\ere making pieparations to subjugate the warlike 
tribes of the highlands about the valle\ of the Peneus, one of these moun- 
tain races, the Dorians, carried tlie mighty mo\emeiit on to the extreme 
south of the Peloponnesus. Within t^^enty }ears, according to tradition, 
^ey had cfossed the narrow strait of Kliium and begun the conquest of the 
Teloponnesus. They ascended the valley of the Alpheus into southern Arca- 
dia. From here one body of them descended into the Messeniaii valley of 

Pamisus and overwhelmed the old kingdom of the Melidse of Pylos. 
The other branch invaded the principal districts of the Achaeans in the 
east and southeast of the Peloponnesus. In open battle the rude Dorian 
foot-soldiers easily defeated tlie Achiean knights. But they could not 
destroy the colossal walls of the Achican fortresses or cities, and were them- 
selves finally forced to build fortifications from which they could watch or 
invest the Achaean strongholds until the opportunity was presented of storm- 
ing them or forcing their capitulation. It was in such a fortified camp that 
the Dorian capital Bparta hs^ its origin. 
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It was probably the tenacious resistance of the Aobssans in Laconia that 
determined a large body of the Dorians to leave that district and tom to 
the east, where they completely subjugated Ar^lis and made Argos the een- 

of Dorian power in the eastern part of the Peloponnesus. 

At the close of the Achasan period Attica was the canton which appeared 
to have the most settled and uniform structure. It now became a favourite 
refuge of migrant Greeks of many different tribes. This movement seems 
to have strengthened little Attica in a considerable degree, for tradition 
.ihcribes to these immigrants the successful resistance that Attica was able 
to make when tlie hordes of the conquerors finally approached her borders, 
liut Attica was far too small and unproductive to retain the mass of fugi- 
ti\cs as ])ermanent settlers. So the movement was finally turned towards 
tlic islands of the ^Egean and the coast of Asia Minor. According to tra- 
dition there had already been an Archaean (or -Eolian) migration to Lesbos 
4 iiid d'enedos, whence the Mysian coast and Troas were later colonised. 

I'he most important Ionian colonies in the east were in the Cyclades, at 
Mjletus,^and at Epliesus. As tlieir power continued to grow, the lonians 
giiidually llellenised a broad strip of coast and in the river valleys pushed 
Mill a considerable distance to the eastward. 

'J'he Dorians also followed the movement of the other Greeks to the 
isLinds and to Asia. Their most important occupations were Crete, Rhodes, 
and a Miiall portion of the southern coast of C'aria, including the cities of 
( nidus and llalicarnassiis. 

liy the first half of the eighth century B.C., tlie (ireek w'orld had acquired 
lilt* aspect which it retained for several centuries. The nation had greatly 
iin r»*ased its territory hy colonisatifui. But the district now called Thessaly 
in possession of a race that showed little capacity to develop beyond 
a M^^’orous and pleasure-loving feudalism; and the Greeks of Epirus and 
the \ alley of the Acheloiis had been for several centuries shut out from 
tilt* 1‘volution into Hellenism. So ajiart from the newly risen power of the 
r>«i‘«)iiaiis, the luture of Greece rested upon the two races that had been but 
liule named in the Aclnean peri(»d. The Dorians had become a great 
]Mt)j)h*. Argos had at first been the leading power of the Peloponnesus, 
in 'til 111 religion and in politics. The Doric canton in the valley of the 
1 I»per Eurotas had made but slow and difticult progress, until, at the close 
ol tli(* ninth and beginning of the eighth century, that remarkable military 
‘Hul ]»()litical consolidation was completed w^hich is connected with the name 
of L}eurgus. This was the starting-point of a grow'th of Spartan power in 
coiibequence of \vhich before the end of the eighth century the balance 
of Doric powder w^as to pass from Argos to the south of the Peloponnesus. 

Among the lonians the Asiatic branch long remained the more important. 
Tlie Ionian Greeks of the JEgean and of the Lydio-Carian coast, through 
tlieir direct contact wdth the Orient, introduced to the Greek world new ele- 
nients of culture of a varied character. Of a friendly and adaptable nature, 
they were specially fitted to be the traders and mariners of Greek national-^ 
Politically they became pre-eminently the democratic element of the 
iidtioij, although there were powerful aristocratic groups among them. But 
with them the tendency appears stronger than among the other Greeks to 
iillow full scope to jKjrsonality, individual right, individual liberty, and indi- 
vidual activity beside, and even in opposition to the common interest. 

The Asiatic Achseans appear in the historical period only under the name 
ox i^lians. This name also came to be applied to those members of the Greek 
nation in Europe that could not be counted among either Dorians or loniana* 
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The common name borne by the Greeks after the completion of the 
migrations is that of Hellenes. All the members of the various branches 
exhiUt the Hellenic character, though only a few communities developed it 
in so ideal a form as the Athenians at the height of their historical greatness. 
A beautiful heritage of all Hellenes was their appreciation and enjoyment of 
art — of i^oetry and music as well as the plastic arts. A warm feeling not 
only for the beautiful, l)ut for tlie ideal and the noble, — among the best 
elements also for right and liarmoniously developed life, — and a fine taste 
in art and in ethical pereei)tion have never been denied the Greeks. 

They were, moreover, at all periods characterised l)y a quick intellectual 
recepti\ity and an incoini)arabl(‘ union of glowing fan^y, brilliant intelli- 
gence, and sharp understanding. But mighty passion was coupled with all 
this. Party 8j)irit and furious party hatred ran through all Greek history. 
The proud Greek self-assertion often degenerates into boundless presump- 
tion. Cruelty in war, even towards Greeks themselves, cunning and treach- 
ery, harsh self-interest and reckless greed are traits that mar the brilliant 
figure of Hellenism long before the Roman and Byzantine times.2» 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF ATHENS 

In that part of earth termed by tlie Greeks Hellas, and by the Romans 
GrsBcia, a small tract of land known by the name of Attica extends into the 
ACgean Sea — the southeast i)eninsula of Greece. In its greatest length it is 
about sixty, in its greatest breadth about twenty-four, geographical miles. 
In shape it is a rude triangle, — on two sides floA\ s the sea — on the third, 
the mountain range of Fames and Cithicron, divides the Attic from the Bo‘‘ 
otian territory. It is intersected by frequent but not loft> hills, and com- 
pared ^nth the rest of Greece, its soil, though propitious to the growtli of 
the olive, is not fertile or abundant. In spite of painful and elaborate cul- 
ture, the traces of which are jet visible, it never prt)dueed a sufficiency of 
corn to supply its i)Opulation ; and this, the corajiarative sterility of the land, 
may be ranked among the causes '\\hich conduced to the greatness of the 
people. The principal mountains of Attica are, the Cape of Sunium, Hymet- 
tus renowned for its honey, and Pentelicus for its marble; the principal 
streams which water the valleys are the capricious and uncertain rivulets of 
Cephisus and Ilissus — streams breaking into lesser brooks, deliciously pure 
and clear. The air is serene, the climate healthful, the seasons temperate. 
Along the hills yet breathe tlie "wild thyme and the odorous plants which, 
everywhere prodigal in Greece, are more especially fragrant in that lucid 
sky — and still the atmosphere colours with peculiar and various tints the 
marble of the existent temples and the face of the mountain landscapes. 

Even so early as the traditional appearance of Cecrops amongst the sav- 
ages of Attica, the Pelasgians in Arcadia had probably advanced from the 
pastoral to the civil life ; and this, indeed, is the date assigned by Pausanias 
to the foundation of that ancestral Lycosura, in whose rude remains (by the liv- 
ing fountain and the waving oaks of the modern Diaphorte) the antiquary 
yet traces the fortifications of “the first city which the sun beheld,” It is 
in their buildings that the Pelasgi have left the most indisputable record of 
their name. Their handwriting is yet upon their walls I A restless and 
various people — overrunning the whole of Greece, found northward in 
Dacia, lUyiia, and the country of the Getss, colonising the coasts of lonUf 
and long the master-race of the fairest lands of Italy — they have paMd 
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away amidst the revolutions of the elder earth, their ancestry and their 
descendants alike unknown. 

The proofs upon which rest the reputed arrival of Eg3rptian colonisers, 
under Cecrops, in Attica, have been shown to be slender, the authorities 
for the assertion to be comparatively modern, the arguments against the 
probcability of such an immigration in such an age, to be at least plausible 
and important. The traditions speak of them wdth gratitude as civilisers, 
not with hatred as conquerors. Assisting to civilise the Greeks, they then 
lK‘came Greeks ; their posterity merged and lost amidst the native population. 

Perhaps in all countries, the first step to social improvement is in the in- 
stitution of marriage, and the second is the formation of cities. As Menes 
ill Egyi)t, as Fohi in China, so Cecrops at Athens is said first to have reduced 
into sacred limits tlie irregular intercourse of the sexes, and reclaimed his 
l)arl)arous subjects from a wandering and uiiprovidential life, subsisting on the 
.Spontaneous produce of no abundant soil. High above the plain, and fronting 
the sea, which, about three miles distant on that side, sweeps into a bay pecul- 
iarly adajited for the maritime enterprises of an earlier age, we still behold 
ii (‘ragged and nearly jierpendicular rock. In length its superficies is about 
eif»ht hundred, in breadth about four hundred, feet. Below% on either side. 
How the immortal streams of the llissus and Cephisus. From its summit 
Aou Ilia} su^^ey here tlie mountains of Hymettus, Pentelicus, and, far away, 
“the siher bearing Lauriunr’; Ixdow', the ^\i(^e plain of Attica, broken bj' 
rockv* hills — there, the islands of Salamis and -digina, wuth the opposite 
sin les of Argolis, rising above the waters of the Saronic Ba}. On this rock 
the supposed Egyptian is .said to have built a fortress, and founded a city; the 
fortress was in later times styled tin* Acroixdis, and the j dace itself, when 
th(* buildings of Athens spread far and wide beneath its base, was still 
(lesiirnated or the City. By degrees we are told that he extended. 

In nil this inipregnalile castle and its adjacent plain, the limit of his realm, 
until it included the whole of Attica, and perhaps Bceotia. It is also related 
that he established eleven other towns or hamlets, and divided his people into 
twehe tribes, to each of wliicli one of the towns was ajiportioned — a for- 
tress against foreign iinasioii, and a court of justice in civil disputes. 

If ^^e may trust to the glimmering light which, resting for a moment, 
uncertain and" confused, ujxm the reign of Cecro])s, is sw'allow'ed up in all the 
(hirkness of fable during those of his rej)uted successors, it is to this apocrj'- 
I»hal personage that we must refer the elements both of agriculture and law. 
lie is said to have instructed the Athenians to till the land, and to watch the 
l)r()duce of the seasons; to have imported from Egypt the olive tree, for 
^^llicll the Attic soil w as afterw^ards so celebrated, and even to have navigated 
to Sicily and to Africa for supplies of corn. That such advances, from a 
primitive and savage state, w^ere not made in a single generation, is suf- 
lieiently clear. With more probability, Cecrops is reputed to have imposed 
upon the ignorance of his subjects and the license of his followers, the curb 
of impartial law, and to have founded a tribunal of justice (doubtless the 
Hole one for all disputes), in w'hich after-times imagined to trace the origin 
of the solemn Areopagus.® 


KINO MQEUS 

The fortress, which Cecrc^ made his residence, was from his own name 
called Cecropia, and was peculiarly recommended to the patrona^ of the 
Egyptian goddess whom the Greeks worshipped by the name of AtMne, and 
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the Latme of Minerva. Many, induced by the neighbouihood of the port, 
and expecting security both from the fortress and from its tutelary deity, 
erected their habitations aiouud the foot of the rock; and thus arose early 
a considerable town, which, from the name of the goddess, was called Athenai, 
or, as we after the Fiench ha\e corrupted it, Athens 

This account of the rise of Athens, and of the origin of its government, 
though possibl} a Mlligc and e\en a fortress ma'v ha\e existed there befoie 
Cecrops, is suppoitcd a more general ( oncuiience of traditional testi- 
mony, and moic complete consonanc\ to the lest of histoiy, than is often 
found for tliat i emote age 1 he subsequent Attic annals aie far less satis 
factor> Stiabo decliiits the endea\c)Ui to leeoiicile their inconsistencies, 
and Plutaich gues a stiong picture ot the umeitainties and \oids which 
occurred to him in attempting to form a histoiv fiom them "‘As geog 
raphers, he saA s, “ in the outei parts ol then maps distinguish those couii 
tries whieli lie be\ond then knoi\ ledge with such lemirks as these. All hen 
18 dry and dtstrt sand^ oi marsh darkened uith perpetual oi St ythian cold 
or frozen sta ; so of the cailust histoi\ we mi\ si\, AW litre is monslirous and 
tragical land^ occupud only hy poets and faluhttis It such apology was 
leckoned necessar\ by Plutauh foi sueh an aceount as could in his time be 
collected of the life of Iheseus, none can now be wanting foi omitting all 
disquisition (oiicermng the foui oi st\en kings, tor e^tn then nuinbei is not 
ascertained, who aie said to hl^t go\erned \ttica fiom Ctciops to AiLgeus, 
father of that hero. The name ot Ainphict\ on, indeed, whose name is in the 
list, excites a n isonable curiosity but as it is not in his go\ciument of 
Athens that lie is paitieulaih an obicet of histoi\, fiithei mention of him 
may best be resci\ed foi future oj)poitunit\ 

Various, uneeitain, and impeiteet, then, as the accounts weie which passed 
to posteiity concerning the ciily Vttic pinices, \et the assurance ot Thu- 
cydides may deser\e icspcct, that Vttica was the pi o\ nice of (ncece in which 
population Inst became settled, and wheic the c iiliest jiiogicss was made 
towaid ci\ ilisation Being nc iil\ ptninsulai, it la\ out of the load of emi 
grants and waiideiing fittbooleis land, and its rock\ soil, supporting 
few cattle, atforded smill tempt ition to eitlui IJie pioduee of tillage was 
of less easy ienio\ d, and ilie gams of commerce were seemed within foi- 
tifications Attiei tluicfoic giew populous, not only thiougli the safetv 
which the natues thus tnjo\cd but bA a lonfluence of strangers fiom othei 
parts of Greece, for when either foreign ni'vasion or intestine bioil occa- 
sioned anywhere the lucessit^ of emigration, \thens was the resoit in highest 
estimation not only as a pliee of the most peiniaiient seeuiity , but also as 
strangers of chaiactei, able by then wealth oi their ingenuity to support 
themselves and benefit the community, A\eie easily admitted to the privilege 
of citizens 

But, as population mere xsed, the simple forms of go\ ernment and juris- 
prudence established by ( eciops were no longer equal to their purpose. 
Civil wars arose , the c ounti y w as in\ aded by sea Ereehtheus, called by 
later authors Erichthonius, and b\ the poets Son of the Earth, acquired the 
sovereignty, bringing, according to some not improbable reports, a second 
colony from Egypt ^ Eumolpus, with a body of Thracians, about the same 
time established himself in Eleusis When, a generation or two later, 

Acooidiog to some, the name Ereehtheus was imported into history from the I^nd of 
the contest between Minerva (Athena) and Neptune (Poseidon Ereehtheus) for the Acrmx^ia 
Ereehtheus, though defeated, was permitted to remam later he was thought of as a hero, and uwly 
given a place along with Cecrops (tlie imaginary ancestor of the Cecropes) in the list of kingg] 
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iKgeus, contemporary with Minos, succeeded his father Pandion in the 
tlirone, the country seems to have beeh*well peopled, but the government 
ill constituted and weak. Concerning this prince, however, and his im- 
mediate successor, tradition is more ample ; and though abundantly mixed 
with fable, yet in many instances apparently more authentic than concerning 
any other j^ersons of their remote age. Plutarcli has thought a history of 
'J'lieseus, son of JEgeus, not unfit to hold a place among his parallel lives of the 
threat men of Greece and Rome : and his account aj)i)earH warranted in many 
jjoints b} strong corresponding testimony from other ancient authors of vari- 
ous ages. Tlie period also is so imj)()rtant in the annals of Attica, and the 
ivports remaining altogether go so far to illustrate the manners and circuin- 
.stances of the times, tliat it may he proper to allow them some scope in 
narration. 

yKgeus, king of Athens, though an able and spirited prince, yet, in the 
divided and disorderly state of his country, with difBcully maintained his 
situation. Wlieii past the prime of life he had the misfortune to remain child- 
less, thoijgh twice married ; and a faction headed by his presumptive heirs, the 
iiinnerous sons of Pallas his younger brother, gave him unceasing disturbance. 

I lius urged, he went to Delphi to implore information from t& oracle how 
tlit‘ blessing of children miglit be obtained. Receiving an answer which, like 
most of the oracular responses, was unintelligible, his next concern was to 
liiid some person capable of explaining to him tlie will of the deity thus 
mysteriously declared. Among the miiny establishments which Pelops had 
ini'cnred for his family throughout Peloponnesus was the small town and 
b'rritory of Tro^zen on the coast ojiposite to Athens, wliicdi he placed under 
till' government of his son Pittheus. ^Kgeus aj)plied to that prince ; who 
uas not only in his own age eminent for wisdom, but of reputation remain- 
ing even in the most flourishing i)eriod of Grecian philosophy; yet so little 
Nvas he superior to the ridiculous, and often detestable superstition of his 
time that, in consequence of some fancied meaning in the oracle, which even 
the superstitious Plutarcli confesses liimself unable to comprehend, he intro- 
duced his own daughter iEthra to an illicit commerce with jEgeus. Perhaps 

II may be allowed to conjecture that the commerce was unknown to tne 
'I i fczenian prince till the consequence became evident, and that the inter- 
I'letation of the oracle was an ensuing resource to obviate disgrace. 

Tlie affairs of Attica being in great confusion required the return of 
-Tgcus. His departure from Treezen is marked by an action which, to per- 
S'ons accustomed to consider modern manners only, may appear unfit to be 
1 elated but in a fable, yet is so consonant to tlie manners of the times, 
and so characteristical of them, as to demand the notice of the historian. 
Hu led Aithra to a sequestered spot where was a small cavity in a rock. 
Depositing there a hunting-knife and a pair of sandals, he covered them with 
a marble fragment of enormous weight ; and then addressing .£thra, If,” 
said he, the child you now bear should prove a boy, let the removal of this 
stone be one day the proof of his strength ; when he can effect it, send him 
with the tokens underneath to Athens.” 

Pittheus, well knowing the genius and the degree of information of his 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, thought it not too ctoss an imposition to 
report that his daughter was pregnant by the god Poseidon, or, as we 
usually call him with the Latins, Neptune, esteemed the tutelary deity of 
the Trcpzenians. A similar expedient seems indeed to have been often sne- 
<*e88fully used to cover the disgrace which, even in those days, would other- 
wise attend such irregular amours in a lady of high rank, though women of 
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lower degree appear to have derived no dishonour from concubinage with 
their superiors. Theseus was the produce of the singular connection of 
jEthra with jEgeus. He is said to have been carefully educated under the 
inspection of his grandfather, and to have given early proofs of uncommon 
vigour both of body and mind. On his attaining manhood, his mother, in 
pursuance of the injunction of -Egeus, unfolded to him the reality of his 
parentage, and conducted him to the rock where his father’s tokens were 
deposited. He removed the stone which covered them, with a facility in- 
dicating that superior bodily strength so necessary in those days to support 
the pretensions of liigh birth ; and thus encouraged she recommended to 
him to carry them to ^geus at Athens. "J'his ])roposal perfectly suited the 
temper and inclination of Theseus ; but when he was farther advised to go 
by sea on account of the shortness and safety of the passage, piracy being 
about this time suppressed by the naval power of Minos, king of Crete, lie 
positively refused. 


THESEUS 

The age of Theseus was the great era of those heroes, to whom the 
knights errant of the Gothic kingdoms afterwards bore a close resemblance. 
Hercules was his near kinsman. The actions of that extraordinary person- 
age are reported to have been for some years the subject of universal con- 
versation, and both an incentive and a direction to young Theseus in the 
road to fame. After having destroyed the most powerful and atrocious free- 
booters throughout Greece, Hercules, according to Plutarch, was gone into 
Asia ; and those disturbers of civil ordeJ’, whom his irresistible might and 
severe justice had driven to conceal themsehes, took advantage of his absence 
to renew their violences. Being not obscure and vagabond thieves, but 
powerful chieftains, who openly delied law and government, the dangers to 
be expected from them were well known at Troezen. Theseus however per- 
severed in his resolution to go by land ; alleging that it would be shameful, 
if, while Hercules was traversing earth and sea lo repress the common dis- 
turbers of mankind, he should avoid those at his door, disgracing ius re- 
puted father an ignominious flight over his own element, and carrying 
to his real father, for tokens, a bloodless weapon and sandals untrodden, 
instead of giving proofs of his liigh birth by actions worthy of it. 

Proceeding in his journey he found every fastness occupied by men who, 
like many of the old barons of the Western Eurojiean kingdoms, ga\e protec- 
tion to their dependants, and disturbance to all beside within their reach, 
making booty of whatever they could master. His valour, however, and his 
good fortune procuring him the advantage in every contest carried him safe 
through all dangers ; though lie found nothing friendly till he arrived on the 
bank of the river Cephisus in the middle of Attica. Some people of the coun- 
try meeting him there saluted him in the usual terms of friendship to strangers. 
Judging himself then past the perils of his journey, he requested to have the 
accustomed ceremony of purification from blood performed, that he might 
properly join in sacrifices and other religious rites. The courteous Atticans 
readily complied, and then entertained him at their houses. An ancient altar, 
said to have been erected in commemoration of this meeting, dedicated to Jupi- 
ter with the epithet of Meilichius, the friendly or kind, remained to the time 
of Pausanias. 

When Theeeus arrived at Athens, jEgeus, already approaching dotf^f 
was governed by the Colchian princess Medea, so famous in poetry, who ny- 
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ing from Corinth had prevailed on him to afford her protection. Theaeua, 
as an illustrious stranger invited to a feast, on drawing his hunting-knife, as 
It seems was usual, to carve the meat before him, was recognised by JEgma. 
The old king immediately rising embraced him, acknowledged him Wore the 
company for his son, and afterward summoning an assembly of the porale pre- 
aerited Theseus as their prince. Thefameof exploits suited, as those of '[^eseus, 
to acquire popularity in that age had already prepossessed the people in his 
liivour ; strong marks of general satisfaction followed. But the party of the 
sons of Pallas was powerful : their disappointment was equally great and un- 
expected ; and no hope remaining to accomjdish their wishes by other means, 
they withdrew from the city, collected their adherents, and returned in arms, 
'riie tide of popular inclination, however, now' ran so strongly in favour of 
'llieseus that some even of their confidants gave w ay to it. A design to sur- 
]>rise the city w'as discovered; part of their troops were in consequence cut 
off, the rest dispersed; and tlie faction w'as completely quelled. 

Quiet being thus restored to Athens, Theseus w'as diligent to increase the 
popularity he had acquired. Military fame W'as the means to which his active 
s])irit cliiefl}’^ inclined him ; but, as the state had now' no enemies, he exercised 
Ills valour in the destruction of wild beasts, and, it is said, added not a little 
to his reputation by delivering the country from a savage bull, which had 
(Iniio great mischief in the neighbourhood of Marathon. 

An opportunity how ever soon offered for Theseus to do his country moi^ 
essential service, and to acquire more illustrious fame. The Athenians, in a 
wur with Minos, king of Crete, liad been reduced to purchase peaee of that 
powerful monarcli l>y a yearly tribute of seven youths and as many virgins. 
Coined money w'as not eoniinoii till some centuries after liis age; and slaves 
«ind cattle w'ere not only the principal riches, but the most commodious 
and usual standards by which the value of other things was determined. A 
tiibute of slaves therefore was perliaps the most convenient that Minos could 
impose ; Attica niaintaining few cattle, and those being less easily trans- 
ported. The burden however could not but cause much uneasiness among 
tlie Athenians; so that the return of the Cretan ship at the usual time to 
demand the tribute excited fresli and loud murmurs against the government 
of ^‘Egeus. Theseus took an (^xtraordinar} step, but perfectly suited to the 
lieroie character w'hicli he affected, for appeasing the popular discontent. 
Tlie tributary youths and virgins had been hitherto drawui by lot from the 
body of the people ; w'ho iniglit however apparently send slaves, if they had 

'‘ould procure them, instead of persons of their own family. But Theseus 
offered himself. Report went that those unfortunate victims were thrown 
nito the famous labyrinth built by Diedalus, and there devoured by the 
Minotaur, a monster, half-man and half -bull. This fable was probably 
no invention of the poets who embellished it in more polished ages : 
it may have been devised at the time, and even have found credit among a 
people of an imagination so lively, and a judgment so uninformed, as were 
then the Athenians. The offer of Theseus therefore, really magnanimous, 
Hpi>eared an unparalleled effort of patriotic heroism. 

Ancient writers, w'ho have endeavoured to investigate truth among the 
intricacies of fabulous tradition, tell us that the labyrinth was a fortress 
where prisoners w'ere usually kept, and that a Cretan general, its governor, 
named Taurus, which in Greek signifies a bull, gave rise to the fiction of 
Jhe Minotaur. The better testimony from antiquity however asserts that 
Theseus was received by Minos more agreeably to the character of a great 
and generous prince than of a tyrant who gave his captives to be devoured 
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by monsters. But during this^ the flourishing age of Crete, letters were, if 
at all known, little used in Greece. In after-times, when the Athenians bore 
the sway in literature, their tragedians, flattering vulgar prejudices, exhib- 
ited Minos in odious colours ; and through the popularity of their inTOnious 
works their calumnious misrepresentations, as Plutarch has observed, over- 
bore the eulogies of the elder poets, even of Hesiod and Homer. Thus the 
particulars of the adventures of Tlieseus in Crete, and of his return to Athens, 
nave been so disguised tluit even to guess at the truth is difficult. For these 
early ages Homer is our l)est guide ; Imt he has mixed mythology with his 
short notice of llie adventure of Theseus in (h*ete. 

A rational interpretation nevertheless is obvious. Minos, surprised 
probably at the ai rival of the Athenian prince among the tributary slaves, 
received Jiim honc)urabl\, l)ecame partial to his merit, and after some expe- 
rience of it ga\e him his daughter Ariadne in marriage. In the voyage 
toward Athens the princess being taken with sudden sickness was landed in 
the island of Naxos, where Bacchus was esteemed the tutelary deity ; and 
she died there. If we add the supposition that Theseus, eager to cpmmuni- 
cate the news of his extraordinary success, or urged by public duty, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage while the ]>rincess was yet living, no further foundation 
would be wanting for tlie faldes which have made these names so familiar. 
Theseus however, according to what with most certainty may be gathered 
from Athenian tradition, freed his countr\ from further payment of the 
ignominious and cruel tribute. 

This achievement, by whatsoever means effected, was so bold in the 
undertaking, so complete in the success, so important and so interesting in 
the consequences, that it deservedly raised 'I'heseus to the highest popularity 
among the Athenians, Sacrifices and processions were instituted in honour 
of it, and were continued while the Pagan religion had existence in Athens. 
The vessel in vhich lie made his voyage was yearly sent in solemn pomp 
to the sacred island of Delos, vhere rites of thanksgiving were performed to 
Apollo. Through the extreme veneration in which it was held, it was so 
anxiously preserved that in Plato’s time it was said to be still the same 
vessel ; though at length its frequent repairs gave occasion to the dispute, 
which became -famous among the sophists, whether it was or was not still 
the same. On his father’s death the common voice supported his claim to 
the succession, and he showed himself not less capable of improving the state 
by his wisdom than of defending it by his valour. 

The twelve districts into which Cecrops had divided Attica were become 
so many nearly independent commonwealths, with scarcely any bond of 
union but their acknowledgment of one chief, whose authority was not 
always sufficient to keep them from mutual hostilities. The inconveniences 
of such a constitution were great and obvious, but the remedy full of diffi- 
culty. Theseus, however, undertook it ; and effected that change which 
laid the foundation of the following glory of Atliens, w'hile it ranks him among 
the most illustrious patriots that adorn the annals of mankind. Going 
through every district, with that judicial authority which in the early state 
of all monarchical governments has been attached to the kingly office, and 
with those powers of persuasion wffiicli he is said largely to have posaeBsefl* 
he put an end to civil contest. He proposed then the abolition of all Ae 
independent magistracies, councils, and courts of justice, and the substitatiDn 
of one common council of legislation, and one common system of judioaitore. 
The lower people readily acceded to his measures. The rich and poweff^ 
who shared among them the independent magistracies, were more itudiaw 
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to opposition. To satis^ these, therefore, he offered, with a disinterested- 
ness of which history affords few examples, to give up much of his own 
power ; and, appropriating to himself only the cares and dangers of royalty, 
to share with his people authority, honour, wealth, all that is commonly most 
valued in it. Few were inclined to resist so equitable and generous a pro- 
posal : the most selfish and most obstinate dared not. Theseus therefore 
proceeded quietly to new-model the commonwealth.^ 

The dissolution of all the independent councils and jurisdictions in the 
several towns and districts, and the removal of all the more important 
civil business to Athens, was his first measure. He wisely judged that the 
ci\ il union, so happily effected, would be incomplete, or at least unstable, if 
he did not cement it by union in religion. He avoided however to shock 
looted prejudices by any abolition of established religious ceremonies. 
Lea^ mg those peculiar to each district as they stood, he instituted, or im- 
pi()\ed and laid open for all in common, one feast and sacrifice, in honour 
of the goddess Athene, or Minerva, for all inhabitants of Attica. This feast 
In ( AW^iX^PanathenoRa^ the feast of all the Athenians or people of Minerva ; 
and tlienceforwcird apparently all the inhabitants of Attica, esteeming them- 
mhts unitedly under the particular protection of that goddess, uniformly 
inguished themselves by a name formed from hers; for they were before 
^aTl^usl\ called from their race, lonians; from their country, Atticans ; or 
fi >111 their princes, Craiiaans, C'ecropians, or Erechtida'. To this scheme of 
iiiijon conceived with a dcjdh of judgment, and executed with a moderation 
of timjjer, rarely found in that age, the Athenians may well be said to owe 
all their after greatness. Otherw ise Attica, like Bceotia and other provinces, 
vhoN( circumstances ^^ill come hereafter under notice, would probably have 
contained several little republics, united only in name; each too weak to 
l'ieser\e dignity, or even to secure independency to its separate government ; 
and j)ossessing nothing so much in common as occasions for perpetual dis- 
a^ntemeiit. 

\ share in the legislature, extended to all, insured civil freedom to all ; 
and no distinction prevailed, as in other Grecian provinces, between the 
ptn])le of the capital and those of the inferior towns ; but all were united 
under the Athenian name in the enjoyment of every privilege of Athenian 
<itizeiis. When his improvements were completed, Theseus, according to 
die policy which became usual for giving authority to great innovations and 
‘ill uncommon undertakings, is said to have procured a declaration of divine 
approbation from the prophetical shrine of Delphi. 

Thus the province of Attica, containing a triangular tract of land with 
two sides about fifty miles long, and the third forty, was moulded into a 
'Hdl-united and well-regulated commonwealth, whose chief magistrate was 
>et hereditary, and retained the title of king. In consequence of so improved 
a state of things, the Athenians began the first of all the Greeks to acquire 
^ore civilised manners. Thucydides remarks that they were the first who 
dropped the practice, formerly general among the Greeks, of going con- 
stantly armed ; and who introduced a civil dress in contradistinction to the 
^itary. This particularity, if not introduced by Theseus, appears to have 
not less early, since it struck Homer, who marks the Athenians by 
the appellation of long-robed lonians. If we may credit Plutarch, Theseus 
coined money ; which was certainly rare in Greece two centuries after. 

Knigbt hafl supposed 111686116 a merely fabulous personage, because be is not atea* 
It “y passage of Homer’s poems, excepting one which he has xeekooed not gsmnliii. 

bold to oppose such native testimony to the pcsiUTe of Thtieydides and Cioeitb 

H. W. — TOL. UI. M 
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The rest of the history of Theseus affords little worthy of notice. It is 
composed of a number of the wildest adventures, many of them consistent 
enough with the character of the times, but very little so with what is related 
of the former part of his life. It seems indeed as if historians had inverted 
the order of things; giving to his riper years the extravagance of youth, 
after having attributed to his earliest manhood what the maturest age seldom 
has equalled. Whether this should be attributed altogether, or in any 
part, to the fancy which afterward prevailed among philosophical writers to 
mix mythology with history, will be rather for the dissertator than the his- 
torian to inquire. Theseus however, it may be proper to observe, is said to 
have lost in the end all favour and all authority among the Athenians ; and 
though his institutions remained in vigour, to have died in exile. After 
him, Menestheus, a person of the royal family , acquired the sovereignty, and 
commanded the Athenian troops in the Trojan War.^^ 

According to some historians, Theseus, however explained, deserves no 
credit for the Athenian union, since at the time this union took place, The- 
seus was not even a national hero but only a local and minor god w/)rshipped 
about Marathon. 


lUSE OF POPULAR LIBERTY 

We may perhaps safely conclude from analogy, that, even while the 
power of the nobles was most absolute, a popular assembly was not unknown 
at Athens; and the example of Sparta may suggt*st a notion of the limita- 
tions which might prevent it from endangering the j)rivileges of the ruling 
body. So long as the latter reserved to itself the office of making, or de- 
claring, of interpreting, and administering the laws, as well as the ordinary 
functions of government, it might securely entrust many subjects to the de- 
cision of the i)opular voice. Its first contests were waged, not wuth the people, 
but wuth the kings. 

Even in the reign of Theseus himself the legend exhibits the royal power 
as on the decline. Menestheus, a descendant of the ancient kings, is said to 
have engaged his brother nobles in a conspiracy against Theseus, which 
finally compelled him and his family to go into exile, and placed Menestheus 
on the throne. After the death of this usurper indeed the crowm is restored 
to the line of Theseus for some generations. But his descendant Thymoetes 
is compelled to abdicate in favour of Melantlius, a stranger, wdio has no 
claim but his siqierior merit. After the death of ('’odrus, the nobles, taking 
advantage perhaps of the opportunity afforded by the disi)ute between his sons, 
are said to have abolislied the title of king, and to have substituted for 
it that of archon. This change however seems to have been important, 
rather as it indicated the new, jirecarious tenure by which the roy^ power 
was held, than as it immediately affected the nature of the office. It was 
indeed still held for life ; and Medon, the son of Codrus, transmitted it to 
his posterity, though it would appear that, within the house of the Medon- 
tids, the succession was determined by the choice of the nobles. It is added 
however, that the archon w’as deemed a responsible magistrate, which impfies 
that those who elected had the powder of deposing him ; and conseitej^^ 
though the range of his functions may not have been narrower than. 
the king’s, he was more subject to control in the exercise of them. Thia indi- 
rect kind of sway, however, did not satisfy the more ambitious spirits; ai|d we 
find them steadily, though gradually, advancing towards the accompUaiwndnt 
of their final object — a complete and equal participation of the sovereignty^ 
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After twelve reigne, ending with that of Alcmceon,^ the duration of the 
oiBce was limited to ten years ; and through the guilt or calamity of Hip* 
pi)menei^ the fourth decennial archon,^ the house of Medon was deprived of 
its privilege, and the supreme magistracy was thrown open to tne whole 
body of the nobles. This change was speedily followed by one much more 
important. When Tlesias, the successor of Eryxias, had completed the 
term which his predecessor had left unfinished, the duration of the archon- 
ship was again reduced to a single year ; and at the same time its branches 
were severed, and distributed among nine new magistrates. 

Among these, the first in rank retained the distinguishing title of The 
Archon, and the year was marked by his name. He represented the majesty 
of the state, and exercised a peculiar jurisdiction — that which had belonged 
to the king as the eominon parent of his people, the protector of families, 
tlic guardian of orj^hans and lieiresses, and of tlxe general rights of inheri- 
tance. For the second arclion the title of king, if it had been laid aside, 
was revived, as tlie functions assigned to him were those most associated 
with anuieiil recollections. He represented the king as the high priest of 

peu[)l(‘ ; lie regulated the celebration of the mysteries and the most 
solemn festivals ; decided all causes which affected the interests of religion, 
.iml was charged with the care of protecting the state from the pollution it 
iniglil incur through the heedlessiiess or impiety of individuals. Tlie third 
auhon bore tlie title of polemarch, and filled the jdace of the king, as the 
leader of his people in Avar, and the guardian who watched oa er its security 
III time of peace. Connected AA'ith this cluiracter of liis office Avas the juris- 
(liaion lie possessed oAcr strangers wdio had settled in Attica under the 
jnoiectioii of the state, and o\er freedmen. The remaining six archons re- 
teiAcd the common title of thesinothetes^ Avhich literally signifies legislators, 
and was probably applied to them, as the judges Avho determined the great 
Aariety of causes Avhich did not fall under the eognisanee of their colleagues; 
liccause, in the absence of a Avritten code, those Avho declare and interpret 
tin* law s may be properly said to make them. 

'J’hese successive encroachments on the royal prerogatives, and the final 
Iniiniph of the nobles, are almost the only events that fill the meagre annals 
ef Attica for scA^cral centuries. Here, as elscAA^here, a Avonderful stillness 
suddenly folloAvs the A aried stir of enterprise and adAenture, and the throng 
‘>f interesting characters, that present themselATs to our A'ieAv in the heroic 
age. Lif j seems no longer to offer anything for poetry to celebrate, or for 
liistory to record. Are Ave to consider this long period of apparent trail- 
‘iuilhty, as one of public happiness, of pure and simple manners, of general 
harmony and content, AA'hich has only been rendered obscure by the absence 
of the crimes and the calamities AA^hieh usually leave the deepest traces in 
the page of history ? We should willingly believe this, if it Avere not that, 
so far as the veil is withdrawn which conceals the occurrences of this period 
from our sight, it affords us glimpses of a very different state of things. 
In the list of the magistrates Avho held the undivided sovereignty of the state, 
the only name with Avhich any events are connected is that of Hippomenes, 
the last archon of the line of Codrus. It was made memorable by tne shame 
of his daughter, and by the extraordinary punishment which he inflicted on 
her and her paramour. Tradition long continued to point out as accursed 

ncf ^ cucceaBors of Medon were Acastiu, Arebippua, Thersippua, Fhorbaa. Megaclea, Biof- 
^‘“J’J/ierecIea, Ariphron, Theapieua, Agamestor, .fiachylua, AlcmsBon (<W. VH, 1. b.c. 762). 

Hla predeoeaaoTB were Charema, uBsimedea, Clidicoa ; he was auceeeded by Leooratea, Ap* 
and Eryxias. Cre<vi, the mat annual archon, eaten upon his office b.o. 684. 
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eround the place where she was shut up to perish from hu^res» or 
larv of a wild horse, the companion of her confinement. The noblee^lriM 
pernaps to seize an opportunity so favourable to their views, deposed 
pomenes, and razed his house to the ground. 

This story would seem indeed to indicate the austerity, as well as <he 
hardness, of the ancient manners : but on the other hand we are informed, 
that the father had been urged to this excess of rigour by the reproach that 
had fallen upon his family from the effeminacy and dissoluteness of its mem- 
ber!. Without however drawing any inference from this isolated story, we 
may proceed to observe, that the accounts transmitted to us of the legis- 
lation of Draco, the next epoch when a gleam of light breaks through the 
obscurity of the Attic history, do not lead us to suppose that the people 
had enjoyed any extraordinai y measure of happiness under the aristocratical 
government, or that their manners W’ere peculiarly innocent and mild. 


DRACO, THE LAWGIVER 

The immediate occasion which led to Draco’s legislation is not recorded, 
and even the motives which induced him to impress it with that character 
of severity to which it owes its chief celebrity, are not clearly ascertained. 
We know however that he was the author of the first written laws of 
Athens : and as this measure tended to limit the authority of the nobles, to 
which a customary law, of which they were the sole expounders, opposed 
a much feebler check, we may reasonably conclude that the innovation did 
not proceed from their wish, but was extorted from them by the growing 
discontent of the people. On the other hand, Draco undoubtedly framed 
his code as much as possible in conformity to tlie spirit and the interests of 
the ruling class, to which he himself belonged ; and hence we may fairly 
infer that the extreme rigour of its penal enactments v as designed to over- 
awe and repress the popular movement which liad j)roduced it. 

Aristotle observes that Draco made no change in the constitution ; and 
that there was nothing remarkable in his laws, except the severity of the 
penalties by which they were enforced. It must however be remembered 
that the substitution of law for custom, of a written code for a fluctuating 
and flexible tradition, was itself a step of great importance ; and we also 
learn that he introduced some changes in the administration of criminal 
justice, by transferring causes of murder, or of accidental homicide, from the 
cognisance of the archons to the magistrates called ephetes; though it was 
not clear whether he instituted, or only modified or enlarged, their jurisdic- 
tion. ^ Demades was thought to have described the character of his laws ver^ 
happily, when he said that they were written not in ink, but in blood. Ho 
himseli is reported to have justified their severity, by observing that the least 
offences deserved death, and that he could devise no greater punishment 
for the worst. This sounds like the language of a man who proceeded on 
higher grounds than those of expediency, and w^ho felt himself bound by 
his own convictions to disregard the opinions of his contemporaries. Yet it 
is difficult to believe, that Draco can have been led by any principles of 
abeteact justice, to confound all gradations of guilt, or, as has been conjei^iod 
with somewhat greater probability, that, viewing them under a religion 
rather than a p<mtical aspect, he conceived that in every case alike they 
drew down the anger of the gods, which could only be appeased hd the 
blood of tlie oriminiu. 
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It ieenut^ much easier to understand how the ruling class, which adopted 
liiB eoaetaentSi might imaj^ine that ‘such a code was likely to be a oon- 
yenient instrament in their hands, for striking terror into their subjects, 
and stifling the rising spirit of discontent, which their cupidity and oppres- 
sion had provoked. We are however unable to form a well-grounded 
judgment on the degree in which equity may have been violated by his 
indiscriminate vigour ; for though we read that he enacted the same capital 
punishment for petty thefts as for sacrilege and murder, still as there were 
some offences for which he provided a milder sentence, he must have 
tramed a kind of scale, the wisdom and justice of which we have no means 
of estimating. 

Thv danger which threatened the nobles at length showed itself from a 
side on vhicli they probably deemed themselves most secure. Twelve years 
.iftir Draco's legislation, a conspiracj was fomed by one of their owm num- 
hti for o\erthroving the government. Cylon, the author of this plot, was 
( riiiiieiit both in birth and riches. His reputation, and still more his con- 
tickiice ^in his own foitune, had been greatly raised by a victory at the 
OlMiqiic games ; and he had further increased the lustre and influence of 
Ills hiinily by an alliance with Theagenes, the tyrant of Megara, whose 
(Liiigliter he married. This extraordinary prosperity elated his presumption, 
and inflamed his ambition with hopes of a greatness, which could only be 
aUciined bj a dangerous enterprise. He conceived the design of becoming 
nuibtei of Athens. He could reckon on the cordial assistance of his father- 
vho, independently of their affinity, was deeply interested in estfib- 
hshiiig at Athens a form of government similar to that wdneh he himself had 
fniinded at Megara ; and he had also, by his personal influence, insured the 
bupport of numerous friends and adherents. Yet it is probable that he 
w f»uld not ha^ e relied on these resources, and that his scheme w ould never have 
bu£jgested itself to his mind, if the general disaffection of the people toward 
their rulers, the impatience produced by the evils for w’hich Draco had pro- 
Mded so inadequate a remedy, and by the irritating nature of the remedy 
itself, and the ordinary signs of an approaching change, the need of whicn 
began to be universally felt, had not appeared to favour his aims. 

At this period scarcely any great enterprise was undertaken in Groece 
witljout the sanction of an oracle ; yet w^e cannot but feel some surprise, 
w hen w’e are informed by Thucydides, that C} Ion consulted the Delphic god 
on the means by wdiich he might overthrow the government of his country, 
and still more at the answer he is said to have received : that he must seize 
the citadel of Athens during the principal festival of Zeus. Cylon naturally 
interpreted the oracle to mean the Olympic games, the scene of his glory ; 
and Thucydides thinks it w^orth observing, that the great Attic festival in 
honour of the same god occurred at a different season. At the time however 
which appeared to be prescribed by his infallible counsellor, Cylon pro- 
ceeded to carrj^ his plan into effect. With the aid of a body of troops fumiraed 
by Theag fenes, and of his partisans, he made himself master of the citadel. 
Cylon and his friends soon found themselves besieged by the forces which 
the government called in from all parts of the country. When the provi- 
sions were all spent, and some had died of hunger, the remainder abandoned 
the defence of the walls, and took refuge in the temple of Athene. 

The arohon Megacles and his colleagues, seeing them reduced to the last 
extremity of weakness, began to be alarmed lest the sanctuary should be 
profaned by their death. To avoid this danger, they induced them to snr- 
I'ender on condition that their lives should Im spared. Thucydides simply 
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relates that the archons broke their promise, and put their prisoners 
to death when they had quitted their asylum, and that some were even 
killed at the altars of the dread goddesses,” as the Eumenides, or Furies, 
were called, to which they had fled in the tumult. Plutarch adds a feature 
to the story, which seems too cliaracteristic of the age to be considered as 
a later invention. More effectually to insure their safety, the suppliants, 
before they descended from the citadel, fastened a line to the statue of Mi- 
nerva, and held it in their hands, as they passed through the midst of their 
enemies. But tlie line chancing to break as they were passing by the sanctuary 
of the Eumenides, Megacles, with the approbation of his colleagues, declared 
that they were no longer under the safeguard of the goddess, who had thus 
visibly rejected their supplication, and immediately proceeded to arrest them. 
His words were the signal of a general massacre, from which even the awful 
sanctity of the neighbouring altars did not S(‘reen the fugitives : none 
escaped but those who found means of imjdoring female compassion. 

If the conduct of the princij)al actors in this bloody scene had been 
marked only by treachery and cruelty, it would never have exposed them 
to punishment, perhaps not even to reproach. But they had been guilty of 
a flagrant violation of religion; and Megacles and his vhole house were 
viewed with horror, as men polluted with the stain of sacrilege. All public 
disasters and calamities were henceforth construed into signs of the divine 
displeasure: and the surviving partisans of Cylon did not fail to urge that 
the gods would never be appeased until vengeance should have been taken 
on the offenders. Yet if this had been the only question which agitated the 
public mind, it might have been hushed without producing any important 
consequences. But it was only one ingredient in the ferment which the 
conflict of parties, the gi ievances of the many, and the ambition of the few, 
now carried to a height that called for some extraordinary remedy. Hence 
Cylon’s conspiracy and its issue exercised an influence on the history of 
Athens, which has rendered it forever memorable, as the event Avhich led 
the way to the legislation of Solon. ^ 
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( IIAPTER IX. SOME CHARACTERISTIC INSTITUTIONS 

Perpetual warfare, pushed to the last extremity of hostile rage, would* 
111 IK) long time have consumed or ruined the little tribes whose territo- 
ri(*s ot*(nii)ied only a few adjacent valleys, always open to invasion: the 
iieoessitv of mutual forbearance for general safety would naturally suggest 
the ])rudence of entering into friendly associations, without any ulterior 
Mews, either of aggrandisement, or of protection against a common enemy, 
^'ucli an association, formed among independent neighbouring tribes for 
the regulation of their mutual intercourse, and thus distinguished on the 
cue hand trom confe<lerations for purposes offensive or defensive, and on 
tlie other, from the continued friendly relations subsisting among inde- 
[leiulimt members of the same race, is the one pro2)erly described by the 
( I reek term amphictyony. 

This Greek word, W’hich we shall be obliged to borrow’, has been supposed 
hy some ancient and modern writers to have been derived from the name 
of Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, w’ho is said to have founded the most 
celebrated of tlie Arnphictyonic associations, that wdiich is always to be 
understood under the title of the Arnphictyonic Confederacy. There can, 
however, be scarcely any reasonable doubt that this Amphictyon is a merely 
fictitious person, invented to account for the institution attributed to him, 
the author of wdiicli, if it was the work of any individual, w’as probably no 
better know’ii than those of the other amphictyonies, w’hich did not happen 
to become so famous. 

The term “amphictyony,” wdiich has probably been adapted to the legendf 
and would be more properly wTitten amphictiony,'’ denotes a body re- 
ferred to a local centre of union, and in itself does not imply any national 
affinity: and, in fact, the associations bearing tliis name include seyeral 
tribes, wdiich w^ere but very remotely connected together by deseent. But 
the local centre of union appears to have been always a religioue one— a 
common sanctuary, the scene of periodical meetings for the celebration of 
a common w’orship. It is probable that many amphictyonies once existed in 
Greece, all trace of which has been lost : and even with regard to tbo^ 
which happen to have been rescued from total oblivion, our information is 
for the most part extremely defective. 

Of all such institutions the most celebrated and important was the one 
iiiow^ without any other local distinction, as the Ampnictyonio League or 
<^uncil. This last appellation refers to the fact that the affairs of the 
whole Arnphictyonic body were transacted by a congress, composed^ of 
deputies sent by the several states according to rules estoblished from time 
immemoiial. One peculiar feature of this congress was, that its meetings 
were held at two different places. There were two regularly oonvelied 
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om itt tiwigpriiig, st Deli^ tbe oiiiier ia soiamat Mk> ^ 
tnm Antiwla, vtthm the pees d Then3Mi$»;l% at a teagdaujif 
Iditeter. ^ 

tSm 4Km&dcrffi;e tribes variously enumerated by diffeient wamtjti, 
^^IKimpsnson of their lists enables us to ascertain the greater part of ^ 
and to form a probable conjecture as to the rest ; out it bUo leadrtis 
to oopclode that some changes took place at a remote period in the oon- 
toUMIIon of the council, as to vhich tradition is silent The most authentic 
Bsti^of the Amphict} onic tribes contains the following names Thessalians, 
Btootians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhsebians, Magnates, Locrians, (Etseans or 
S^nians, Phthiots or Achaeans of Phthia, Mahans or Mtlians, and Pho 
"tnans The orator -iEschines, who furnishes this list, shows, by mentioning 
the number twehe, that one name is wanting The other lists supply two 
names to fill up the vacant place , the Dolopes, and the Delphians It seems 
not improbable that the former were finally supplanted by the Delphians, 
who appear to have been a distinct race from the Phocians 

The mere inspection of this list is sufficient to pro\e at once the high 
antiquity of the institution and the imperfection of our knowledge with 
rega^ to its early history It is clear that the Dorians must ha\e become 
members of the Amphictyomc bod} before the conquest, which dnided them 
into several states, each incomparabl} more pow erful than most of the pett} 
northern tribes, which possessed an equal number of \otes in the council 
It may however be doubted, whether they were among the original members, 
and did not rather take the place of one of the tribes which thc\ had dislodged 
from Jtheir seats in the neighbourhood of Delphi, perhaps the Dr> opes 

On the other hand the Thessalians were probably not lecened into the 
league, before they made their appearance in Thessal}, which is commonl} 
believed to have taken place onh twent} }ear8 before the Doiian invasion 
of the Peloponnesus It is therefore highl} piobable that the} weie admitted 
in the room of some other tribe, which had lost its independence through the 
o^^vulsions of this eventful period 

The constitution of the council rested on the supposition, once perhaps 
eu)t very inconsistent w itli the fact, of a perfect equality among the triBes 
^presented by it Each tribe, however feeble, had two votes in the 
mt^of the congress none, however powerful, had more The order in 
whhm the right of sending representati^ es to the council was exercised by 
the torious states included in one Amphict^ onic tribe was perhaps regulated 
by private agreement , but, unless one state usurped the whole right of its 
it SB manifest that a petty tribe, which formed but one community, had 
greei^ the advantage over Sparta, or Argos, which could only be repre- 
atotod in their turn, the more rarely m proportion to the magnitude of the 
tribes which they belonged Besides the council which held its eessieiiB 
111 the temple, or in some adjacent building, there was an Amphicty*' 
which met in the open air, and was composed of persons resid- 
htolh toe place where the congress was held, and of tne numerous strangers 
unto vnre drawn to it by curiosity, business, or devotion 

it is evident that a constitution such as we have described could not hsiTS 
been fitflSawd to last, if it had been supposed that any important pstitieal 
ia temsto dapsnded on the decision of the council But, in fact, it was not 
oomwad^ v)«wad as a national congress for such purposes; its ord^ty 
if not altogether, connected with religion, audit was 
|hit it was ever made subservient to polii^sal eodSi* 
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violence of hostilit}^ ameog'AiiipMcQc^ Tho^ 

of any confederacy against foreign memies, except^iortfae 
temple ; nor of any right of interposing ^tween membesa. of 
unless where one threatens the existence of another. ^ 

A review of the history of the council shows that it wmi alafttilMtMnl^^ 
for good, except perhaps as a passive instrument, and tint it Vvl OnpMSw 
lor purposes uliich were either unimportant or pernicious. In 
natronal struggles it lent no strength to the common cause ; but it f ‘ ^ 

then threw a shade of sanctity over plans of ambition or revenge, 
times assumed a jurisdiction uncertain m its limits, over its membeKif 
it seldom had the power of executing its sentences, and commonly € 
them to the part} most interested in exacting the penalty. Thus it ^ 
the Dolopes of Sc} ros for piracy, by the hands of the Atheniane» mbye 
eted their island. But its most legitimate sphere of action ky mouhtokllite 
the honour and safet} of the Delphic sanctuary were concerned ; and hi'lbeie 
it might safely reckon on general co-operation from all the Greeks* Thus it 
could act with dignity and energy in a case where a prooesskm, 
through the territory of Megara towards Delphi, was insulted by 
nans, and could not obtain redress from the goyernment ; the Aiiiidueft?f0^ 
tiibunal punished the offenders with death or banishment. 

A much more celebrated and important instance of a similar interrailiiMi 
was that which gave occasion to the wai abo\e alluded to, whmh {a 
monlj called the Cnssscan, or the First Sacred War. Cnssa appeals 
the same town which is sometimes named Cirrha. Situate on that faaiini§0ip 
Corinthian Gulf which was called from it the Gulf of Cnssa, it conHMMed*'^ 
h irbour, much fiequented by pilgrims from the West, who came to9e1^pld1^ 
b( % and w as also mistress of a fruitful tract, called the CirrfalBaB l^tainu tk 
IS possible that there may have been real ground for the chsxx^^hicll sraa 
brought against the Crissmans, of extortion and violence used tovudf lihe 
sti angers who landed at their port, or passed through their territoay : o&e 
incient author, who however wrote nearly three oentunea later, ass^ued as 
the immediate occasion of the war an outrage committed oa sq^e female 
pilgrims as they were returning from the oracle. It is however at leiuit equally 
probable, that their neighbours of Delphi had long cast a jealous aud a widh- 
ful eye on the customs b} which Cnssa wus ennehed, and conaidegsd all that 
was there exacted from the pilgrims as taken from the 
might otherwise have received it as an offering. ^ y*" 

A complaint, however founded, was in the end prefeirod 
before the Amphictyons, who decreed a war against the 
They called in the aid of the Thessalians, who sent a I 
£urylochuB ; and Uieir cause was also actively espoused ^ 
of Sicyon : and, aceorduv to the Athenian tralditioii, ft 
With important advice. They consulted the offended god«^ 
the condition of success in the war,, that they should 

open hia d 0 pia]p. ZnoqmnlJtoifiewitotif^ 
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suoh signal vengeance animated the assailants, the besieged were no doubt 
goaded to a more obstinate defence by the threat of externunation. The 
war 18 said to have lasted ten years, and at length to have been brought to a 
close by a stratagem, which we could wish not to have found imputed to 
Solon. He is leported to have {K^soned the waters of the Plistus, from 
which the city was supphed, and thus to have reduced the garrison to a state 
in which they were easily overpowered When the town had fallen, the 
vow of the conquerors was literally fulfilled Cnssa was razed to the ground, 
its harbour choked up, its fruitful plain turned into a wilderness This 
tnumph was commemorated by the institution of g> mnastic games, called 
the Pythian, in the room of a moie ancient and simple festi\ al The Amphic- 
tyons, who celebrated the new games w itli the spoils of Cnssa, were appointed 
perpetual presidents 


THE ORACLE AT DELPHI 

As the Delphic oracle was the object to which the piincipal duties of the 
Amphictyons related, it mijfht ha\ e been imagined to h i\ e been under their 
control, and thus to ha\e aftoided them in engine b^ which they might, at 
least secretly, exert a ler^ poweitul influence oier the affaiis of Greece. 
But though this engine was not unfiequentl^ wielded foi political purposes, 
it jnpears not to haie been uudei the managemeiit of the council, but of the 
leafijH citizens of Delphi, who had oppoitunit> of coiistant and more effica- 
ciouiSecess to the persons employed in re\ealing the supposed will of the 
god. In early times the oi lele w is often consulted, n )t meieh for the sake 
of learning the unknown futuie but for adiict and diiection, which, as it 
was Hnplicitly followed, realh detei mined the destm\ of those who receiyed 
it. The power confeiied b> suih an msti ument w \s unlxmnded , and it 
appears, on the whole not to hue been ill ip^lied but tht honour of its 
beneficial effects must be ascribed almost entiiel^ to the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the ruling Delphians oi of the foreigners who conceited with them 
in the use of the sacred machinen But the ciuthorit\ of tlie oracle itself 
was gfradually weakened parth b> the progress of new opinions, and partly 
by the abuse which w is too fiequenth made of it Ihe oigan of the pro- 
phetic god was a woman of an age moie open to bribery than to an> other 
kind 01 seduction,^ ind, e\cn bcfoie the Persiin wars, several instances 
occurred m which she had notorioush sold hei answ ers The credulity of 
indiyiduals might notwithstanding be little shaken but a few such dis- 
closures would be sufficient to depru c the oracle of the greatei part of its 
political influence. 


^AT10NAL FESTUALS 

The character of a national institution, w hich the Amphict j onic council 
affaoted, but never realh acquired, more trul> belonged to the public festi- 
vals, vA^h, though celebrated within certain districts, were not peculiar to 
any but were open to all who could prove their Hellenic blood. & 
veiy early times, it had been customar} among the Greeks to 
numefouu&eetings for purposes of festivity and social amusement A feo^ 
raee, a wiMtling maton, or some other rude trial of bodily strength aM 

1 Tbs hadtmee been e f&aiden, oboten In the flower of youth , but this pmottoe 

lag been amMtv^tlhlnoonueBfenft oewquame, women were appointed who Igia 
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activity^ iomed origiimlly tba principjed entertainment^ nirlaoh seems to bsTe 
been vezy sj ttiito in ehaxMter to our bountry wakes. The almost ceaseless 
warfare aintagr the little Greeiaas states gave eipeoial vthie to military exer- 
cises, which were accordingly ^rdiiusry in those 
games. The conneetion of these gasnss irith 
the warlike character may have oooasionea their 
introduction at funerals in honour of the dead ; 
a custom which, we learn from Homer, was in 
his time ancient. But all the violence of the 
early ages was unable to repress that elegance 
of imagination which seems congenial to Greece. 

Very anciently a contention for a prize in poetry 
and music was a fa\ ounte entertainment of the 
Grecian people ; and u hen connected, as it often 
was, with some ceremony of religion, drew to- 
gether large assemldies of both sexes. A festival 
of this kind in the little island of Delos, at which 
Homer assisted, brought a numerous concourse 
from different parts bj sea: and Hesiod mfoims 
us of a splendid meeting for the celebration of 
various games at ( luih-is in EulKca, where him- 
self obtained the prize for jioelry and song. The 
contest in music and pc»eti} seems ea^l^ to lia\e 
)>een particularly coiiuecteJ witli the worship of 
Apollo. When tins was earned from the islands 
of the -®gean to Delphi, a prize for poetiy was 
instituted ; and thence a})j)ear to have arisen the 
l^thian games. But Homer show^s that games, 

111 which athletic everciscs and music and danc- 
ing were alternatelj introduced, made a common 
amusement of the courts of princes ; and before 
his time the manner of conducting them w’as so 
far reduced to a system that public judges of the 
games w^ere of the established magistracy. Thus 
improved, the games greatly resembled the tilts and tournaments of the ages 
of chivalry. Only men of high rank presumed to engage in them; but a 
laige concourse of all orders attended as spectators ; and to keep regularity 
among these w’as perhaps the most necessarj office of the judges. But the 
most solemn meetings, drawing together jieople of distinguished rank and 
character, often from distant parts, were at the funerals of eminent men. 
The paramount sovereigns of the Peloponnesus did not disdain to attend 
these, w^hich were celebrated wdth every circumstance of magnificence and 
splendour that the age could afford. The funeral of Patroclua, described 
in the Iliads may be considered as an example of what the poet could im- 
agine in its kind most complete. The games, in which prizee were there 
contended for, were the chariot-race, the foot-race, boxing, wrestlings 
ing the quoit and the javelin, shooting with the bow, and fencing with the 
spear. And in times when none could be rich or powerful hoi toe Strang 
and active, the expert at martial exercises, all those trials oi shiS mmor to 
Aave been esteemed equally becoming men of the highest vsok ; thongli it my 
mm, i^om the pnzes offered and toe persons contending nt the Asenl A 
noet himself saw, in the game of toe eestns, eomiaooatgfiiil^ 

with examifiSaractera. 
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Traditions are preserved of games celebrated in Elis, upon several neat 
ooeadons, in very early times, with more than ordinal^ pomp, by asseiwlies 
of ^efs from different parts of Greece. Homer mentions such at Elis under 
ICiiw Augeas, contemporary with Hercules, and grandfather of one of the 
chi^s who commanded the Elean troops in the Trojan War; and again at 
Buprasium in Elis, for the funeral of Amarynceus, while Nestor was yet in 
the vigour of youth. But it does not at all appear from Homer that in his 
time, or ever before him, any periodical festival was established like that 
which afterward became so famous under the title of the Olympiad or the 
Olympian contest, or, as our writers, translating the Latin phrase, have 
commonly termed it, the Olympian Games. On the contrary, every men- 
tion of such games, in his extant works, shows them to ha\e been only occa- 
sional solemnities ; and Strabo has remarked that they were distinguished 
by a characteristical difference from the Olympian. In these the honour 
derived from receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, formed of a branch of 
oleaster, was the only reward of the Mctor ; but in Homer’s games the 
prizes, not merely honorary, were intrinbicdlly \aluable, and the value was 
often very considerable. 

After Homer’s age, through the long troubles ensuing from the Dorian 
conquest, and the great change made in the population of the country, the 
customs and institutions of the Peloponnesians were so altered that even 
memory of the ancient games was nearly lost. 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMES 

In this season of turbulence and returning barbarism, Iphitus, a descend- 
ant, probably grandson, of Oxylus (though so deficient were the means of 
transmitting information to posterity that we have no assurance even of his 
lathePs name), succeeded to the throne of Eiis. This prince was of a 
genius that might have produced a more brilliant character in a more 
enlightened age, but which was perhaps more beneficial to mankind in the 
rough times in which he lived. Active and enterprising, but not by inclina- 
tion a warrior, he was anxious to find a remedy for the disorderly situation 
of bis country. He sent a solemn embassy to Delphi to supplicate infor- 
mation from the deity of the place, “ How the anger of the gods, which threat- 
ened total destruction to the Peloponnesus through endless hostilities among 
Us J^eople, might be averted.” He received for answer, what himself, as a 
judicious critic has observed, had probably suggested, “ That the Olympic 
festival must be restored ; for the neglect of that solemnity had brought on 
tbe Greeks the indignation of the god Jupiter, to w^hom it was dedicated, 
and of the hero Hercules, by whom it had been instituted : and that a 
iwesati on of arms must therefore immediately be proclaimed for all cities 
desirous of partaking in it.” This response of the god was promulgated 
throuj^hout Greece ; and Iphitus, in obedience to it, caused the armistice to bo 
prodauned. But the other Peloponnesians, full of respect for the authority 
ot the oracle, yet uneasy at the ascendancy thus assumed by the EileanSy 
amit a coBUuon deputation to Delphi, to inquire concerning the authSQtioi^ 
of the divine mandate reported to them. The Pythoness however, seldom 
averse to authorise the schemes of kings and legislators, adhered to her 
former answer and commanded the Peloponnesians to submit, to the dSreo- 
tion and authority of the Eleans, in ordering and establishing tin amfAnt 
lawa and customs of their forefathers.” 
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Supported thus hj the oracle, and enooaraged by the ready aequiesoenoe of 
all the PeloponnesiaiiB, Iphttiu proceeded to modeii hia mstitution. Ji^piter, 
the chief of the ffods, being now the acknowledged Mtrcffli of the phn, and 
the pnnee himself, under ApoUo, thb promulgator of his will, it was ordained 
that a festival should be held at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, near the 
town of Pisa m £hs, open to the whole Greek nation ; and tl^t it idiould be 
repeated at the termination of every fourth year t^t this festival should 
consist in solemn saenhees to Jupiter and Hercules, and in games celebrated 
to their honour; and as wars might often prevent not only individuals, but 
whole states, from partaking in the benefits with which the gods would reward 
those who properly shared iii tlie solemmtv, it was ordained under the same 
authority, that an aimistice should take place throughout Greece fox some 
tune before the commencement of the festiv al, and continue for some time 
aftei its conclusion hor his own people, the Eleans, Iphitus procured an 
advantage never perhaps enjoved m equal extent by any other people. A 
tridition w\s cuiient that the lleraclidae, on appointing Oxjlus at the same 
time to the throne of Elis and to the guardianship of the temple of Olym- 
pian Jupitei, had consecrated all Elis to the god under sanction of an oath, 
and denounced the sev erest curses not onl} on an} w ho should invade it, but 
ilsj on all who should not defend it against invaders Iphitus procured uni- 
vfisal acquiescence to tlie authority of this tiadition , and the deference of the 
(inum peofle towards it, during man'v ages, is not among the least remark- 
able ciicumstances of Giccian history A reputation of sacredness became 
It iched to the whoh Lit in people as the hereditary priesthood of Jupiter, 
anl a pointed diffeience in charactei and pui suits arose between them and 
tlu other Gieeks Little disposed to amlbition, and regardless even of the 
jltasures of a town-life, then general turn was to ruial business and rural 
amusements Elscwlieie the countrv was left to hinds and herdsmen, who 
weif mostlv slaves , men of piopertv, foi security as well as for pursuits of 
mil ition and pleasure, resided m foitified toyvns But the towns of Elis, 
Llib itself the capital, lemamed unfortified In republican goy ernments how- 
er ciy il contention yv ould aiise ithin a narrow territory the implication 

cl mcstic p irty -politics yvith foieign interests could not be entirely ob- 
vuted , and thus foreign wars would ensue But to the time of Polybius, 
who saw the libeity of Greece expire, the Eleans maintained their general 
c-ljii If ter, ind in a great degree their ancient priyileges , whence they were 
then the yvealthiest people of the Peloponnesus, and }et the richest of tlieiB 
mcstl} resided upon their estates, and many , as that historian avers, witihoilt 
cv er y isitmg Elis 

Character of the Oames 

At the 01}mpian festnal as established b} Iphitus, the foot-race, distfn- 
guished by the name of gtadion^ is said to have been the only game exhib- 
ited , whether the various other exercises familiar m Homer’s age had 
fallen into oblivion, or the barbarism and poverty, superinduced by the 
J'lolent and lasting troubles which followed the return of the Heraclidi^ for- 
bade those of greater splendour 

Afterwards, as the growing importance of the meeting occasioned inqtihy 
concerning what had been practised of old, or excited invention ooncenung 
what might be advantageously added new, the games were multiplied. The 
dtaulot^ a mQ)re complicated foot-race, was added at the fourteenth Olmpfad ; 
^resiling, and the pentatkhn or game of five exercises, at the eigntMlKlh;^ 
boxing at the twenty-third ; the c^not-race was not restored till the 
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fifth, of course not till a hundred years after the institution of the festival , 
the pancration and the horse-race were added in the thirty-third. 

bo much Pausanias has asserted , apparentW from the Olympian regis- 
ter, which on other occasions he has quoted Originall;y the sacrifices, pro- 
oesBions, and \arious leligious ceremonies apparently formed the principal 
pageantry of the meeting Afterwards perhaps the games became the 
greater inducement for the extraordmaiy resoit of company to Ol'^mpia, 
though the religious ceitmonies continued still to increase in magnificence 
as the festival gained impoitance Ihe temple, like that of Delphi, became 
an advantageous repositor\ for treasuie \ mait oi fair was a natural 
consequence of a pei iodic il assembh of multitudes m out place , and 
whatever requiitd e\tensive publlclt^, whatevei was import int for all the 
scattered membtis of the Greek nxtion to know, would be most readily 
communicated, and most solemnh, b> pioclaniation at the Olympian festival 
Hence treaties bv mutual agreement weic often j loclaimed at Olvmpia , and 
sometimes columns were elected theie at the joint e\i)ense ot the conti acting 
parties, with the treaties engraved 

Thus the Olvmpian meeting to a not inconsiderable degree supplied 
the want of a common capital for the Greek iiition and vMth a success 
far beyond what the worthv foundei s imagination uiged bv his warmest 
wishes, could reach, contributed to the adv incement of aits, paiticulaily of 
the fine arts, of commerce, of science of civilised maimeis, of liberal senti 
ments, and of friendlv communication among all the Giecian jeople Such 
was the common feeling of these vaiious idvaiitages, it became established 
as a dmne law tint, whatever wais wcic going foiwaid among the repub 
lies, there should be a truce, not onlv during the festival, but ilso for some 
days before and aftei , so tliat peisons from all puts ol Gieece might safely 
attend it 

The advantages and gratific itions in whicli the whole intion thus became 
interested, and the pirticulu benefits aiciuing to the Lleans excited at- 
tempts to establish oi improve othci similar meetings in diffeient parts of 
Greece Three of these, the Delpluui, Isthmian iiid Isemean, though the) 
never equalled the celebrity and s^dendour of the Olvmpian, acquiied con 
siderable fame and imjioit nice Laeh was conseci ited to a different deity 
In the Delphic, next in consideiation to the Olympic, Apollo v\as honoured 
the Delphian people were esteemed his ministers the Amidiictyonic coun 
cil were the allowed pi itectois and legulators of the institution Ihe Isth 
mian had its name from the Corinthian Isthmus, near the middle of which, 
overlooking the scene of the solemnity, stood a temple of the god Neptune, 
venerated oy the Coiinthian people, idministiators of the ceremonies, as 
their patron 

At the Nemcan, sacred to Juno the Argives (who esteemed her the 
tutelary deity of their state J presided All these meetings, like the Olym- 
pian, were, in war as in peace, open to all Grecian people , the faith of gods 
as well as of men being considered as plighted for protection of all, under 
certain rules, going to, stay iiig at, and returning from them All were aliO) 
like the Olympian, held at intervals of four years, so that, taking their years 
in turn, it was provided that in eveiy summei, in the midst of the militaiy 
season, there should be a respite of those hostilities among the republics whw 
were otherwise so continually desolating Greece , and though this benefionl 
regulation was under some pretences occasionally overborne by powfiH^ 
states, yet the sequel of history shows it to have been of very advantag^fooa 
efi&eaoy.^ 
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MOKABCHIB8 A2a> OLIQARCHIB8 

The enterprises of the heroic age, as we see from the example of the 
I rojan War itself, often led to the extinction, or expulsion, of a royal family, 
or of its principal members, and no principle appear^ to have been generally 
recognised which rendered it necessary, in such casee» to fill a vacant throne 
or to establish a ne's^ d>na8t\, while e\ei> such calamit;y ine\itably weakened 
the authority of the kings, and made them more dependent on the nobles, 
wlio, as an older, were not affteted b\ aii} disasters to individuals But the 
gHdt con\ulsions which attended the Thessalian, Boeotian, and Dorian 
migrations, contributed still moic effeitualU to the same end. In most 
parts of Greece tlie\ destio>ed or dislodged the line of the ancient kings, 
who, when tht\ were able to seek new seats, left behind them the treasures 
ind tJie stiongholds which formed the mam suppoits of their p^wer. and, 
tlDUgli the conqucrois were generalh accustomed to akiiiglj government, it 
must conimonh line lost something of its \igour when transplanted to a 
new country, wlicre it was subject to new conditions, and where the prince 
was constanth reminded, h^ new dangers, of the obligations which he owed 
to his companions in aims \ et, even this must be consideied lather as the 
>ccasion whicli led to the abolition of the heroic monarcln, than as the cause 
tint undnuhtcdl'v liy much deeper, and is to he sought m the character of 
the pco})]c — in that same cnerg'v and '\trsatilit\ which pie\ented it from 
(\er stifttning, e\en m its inf me m the mould of oiiental institutions, and 
fiom stopping slioit, in am circer which it had once opened, before it had 
1 issed thiough stage 

It seems to lid\e been seldom, if e\er, tint rojalty was abolished by a 
Huldtn uid Molcnt i e^ olutiori , the title often long summed the substance, 
iiid this was evtinguishcd onh h\ slow successne steps These consisted 
111 duiding it among &e\eial peisons, in destro>ing its inheritable quality, 
iiid making it electne, first in one famih, then in more , first for life, then 
1 r a certain term, in separating its functions, and distnbutmg them into 
‘^niral hands In the couise of these changes it became more and more 
usj)onsihlt to tlie nobles, and fiequentl^, at a aery eaily stage, the name 
ilsilf was exchanged foi one simpl> equnalent to ruler, or chiei magistrate, 
llie form of go^einment which thus ensued might, with equal propriety, 
ht termed eithei anstociacy or ohgarch>, but, in the use of the terms to 
wliicli these correspond, the Gieek political wntcis made a distinction, 
which may at fiist sight appear moie arbitrary than it really is. They 
taught — not a \cr> lecondite truth — that the three forms of government, 
that of one, tint of a few, and that of the man}, are all alike right and 
good, so long as tlic} aie nghtl} administered, with a aiew, that is, to 
the welfare of the state, and not to the interest of an individual or of a 
particular class. But, when an} of the three loses sight of its legitimate 
object, it degenerates into a vicious species, which requires to be marked by 
a peculiar name Thus a monarchy, in which selfish aims predominate, 
becomes a t}ranny. The government of a few, conducted like prin- 
ciples, is properly called an oligarch} . But to constitute an aristocracy, it 
^ not sufticient that the ruling few should be animated by a desire to pro- 
mote the public good they must also be distinguished by a certain character; 
for aristocracy signifies the rule of the best men. 

More distinctly to understand the peculiar nature of the Greek diarchies, 
It IB necessary to consider the variety of circumstances under which th^ 
arose. By the mirations which took place m the Century followii^ the 
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Trojan War, most parts of Greece were occupied by a new race of conquerors. 
Everywhere their first object was to secure a large portion of the conquered 
land; but the footing on which they placed themselves, with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants, was not everywhere the same , it varied according to 
the temper of the invaders, or of their chiefs, to their relative strength, 
means, and opportunities. In Sparta, and in most of the Donan states, the 
invadeis shunned all intermixture with the conquered, and deprived them, 
if not of personal freedom, of all political lights But elsewhere, as in Elis, 
and probablj in Bceotia, no such distinction appeals to ha\e been made, 
the old and the new people gradually melted into one 

An oligarch’s, in the sense which we have assigned to the word, could 
onlj exist whcie theie was an infeiior boch which felt itself aggrie\ed bj 
being excluded from the jiolitical rights which were resen ed to the privi- 
leged few Such a feeling of distonteiit might bt loused b\ the lapacity or 
insolence of the dominant ordei, as we shall find to ha\e happened at Athens, 
and as was the case at M\tileiie, where some members of the ruling house 
of the Penthilids went about with clubs, committing outrages like those 
which Nero piactised for a short time in the sticets of Rome But, without 
any such pro\ocation, disaffection might arise fiom the cause which we shall 
see producing a resolution at Conntli, wlurc the aristociac\ was oiiginally 
established on a Insis too narrow to be duiable as Aiistotle relates of the 
Basilids at Er’v thia, th it, though the> exeicised their power well, they could 
not retain it, because the people would no longei endure that it should be 
lodged in so few hands In geneial howe\er it was a graduil, inevitable 
change in the itlatne position of the higher and lower oiders, which con- 
verted the aiistocrac\ into an oligarchical taction, and awakened an opposi- 
tion which usuallj ended in its o\erthrow 

The precautions w huh were used b’^ the ruling class, when it began to 
perceue its danger, wcic of ^ arums kinds, and it was moie fiequenth found 
necessary to widen the oligarelu itself, b\ the admission of new tamilies, and 
to change the piincq le of its constitution b^ substituting we ilth for birth as 
the qualification of its members The foim of go^ernmcnt in which the 
possession of a eeitain amount of piopertj w is tlie condition of all, or at 
least of the highest, politic il pinileges, was sometimes called a timocrac>, 
and its character \aiud acioiding to the standaid adopted When this was 
high, and especialh if it was fixed in the pioducc of land, the constitution 
dmered little in effect from the aristocrat! cal oligarch}, except as it opened 
a prospect to those who were excluded of raising themsehesto a highei rank. 
But, when the standard was placed within reach of the middling class, the 
form of government was eommonl} teimed a polit}, and was considered 
BS one 01 the best tempeied and most durable modifications of democracy. 
The first stage how e\ er often afforded the means of an eas} transition to the 
second, or might be i educed to it b} a change m the \alue of the standard. 

Another expedient, which seems to ha\e been tried not unfrequently in 
early times, for preser\ing oi lestonng tranquillit}, was to in\est an individ- 
ual with absolute power, under a peculiar title, which soon became obsolete i 
that of (Bsymnete. At Cumce indeed, and in other cities, this was the title 
of an ordinary magistracy, probabl} of that which succeeded the hereditary 
monarchy ; but, when applied to an extraordinary office, it was equivalent 
to the title of protector or dictator It did not indicate any disposition to 
vevive the heroic royaltj, but only the need which was felt, either by the 
commonalty of protection against the nobles, or by all parties of a temj^rfiy 
compromise, which induced the adverse factions to acquiesce in a neutrm 
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eminent The office was conferred Bometimes for life, sometimes onl^ for a 
limited term, or for the accomplishment of a specific object, as the sage Pittacui 
in chosen by uni-v ersal consent at Mytilene, when the city was threatened 
1 \ a band of exiles, headed by the poet AIcgbus and his brother Antimenidas 
fibout 612 B c ]. 


TiRANMES 

The fill of an oligarcln was sometimes accelerated by accidental and m- 
\ tible disabters, as 1)> a protracted war, which at once exhausted its wealth 
1 1 educed its numbers, or 1)\ the loss of a battle, in which the flower of 
is ^^u1h might sometimes be cut off at one blow, and leave it to the mercy 
f Its subjects , a case of winch we shall find a signal instance in the history 
f Vigcs But mucli more frequentl> the revolutions which overthrew the 
1 giichu d go\einments arcse out of the imprudence or misconduct, or the 

I tcinil dissensions, ot the ruling bod\, or out of the ambition of some of 
ts membeis The common dt}, even when reall> superior in strength, 

lid not all at once, shike off the awe with which it was impressed by 
aj^ of subjection It needed a leadei to animate unite, and direct it 

Such was the origin of mist of the go\einments which the Greeks de- 
nied bj the teim uin\ * — aUim to which a notion has been attached, 

II 111 Icrn linguages, which did not enter into its oiiginal definition. A 
t 1 IT in, in the Greek sense of the v\ord, was the irresponsible dominion of 
H igle person, not founded on hereditarv right, like the monarchies of the 

I 1 1 C ages and of minv bub man nations , nor on i fite election, like that 
f i dictitor (r cesymnete , but on foice It did not chinge its character 
\1 11 ti uibmittcd thiough several generations, nor was anv other name m- 
^ 1 1 I to dcsciibc it when power which had been acquired bj violence was 
ns 1 i r the public good , though Aristotle makes it an element in the defi- 

II li c f tj rann> , that it ib exercised for selfibh ends But, according to the 
ill 11 V Greek notions, and the usage of the Greek historians, a mild and 

I 1 li ent tv r mil} ib an expression which involves no contradiction. On 
d thtr hand, a government, legitimate in its origin, might be converted 
1 t i Iviannj, bj an illegal forcible extension of its powers, or of its dura- 
t 11 lud we are informed b> Aristotle that this was frequently the case in 
^iih times, before the regal title was abolished, or while the chief magis- 
tidie who succeeded under a different name to the functions of rojalty, was 
tliiinested with prerogatnes dangerous to libert} Such was the basis 
11 A\lii(h one of the ancient tv rants, most infamous for his cruelty, Phalaris 
1 Vgiigentum [or Acragab], ebtablished his despotism 
l>ut most of the tjrannies which sprang up before the Persian wars owed 
their existence to the cause above described, and derived their peculiar char- 
actei from the occasion which gave them biith. It was usually by a mix- 
tuie of violence and artifice that the demagogue accomplished his ends. A 
hacknejed stratagem, which however seems alwajs to have been successful, 
^as, to feign that his life was threatened, or had even been attacked by the 
jtirv of the nobles, and on this pretext to procure a guard for his person 
from the people This band, though composed of citizens, he found it easy 
to attach to his interests, and with its aid made the first step towards abso- 
lute power by seizing the citadel an act which might be considered as a 
fomal assum^ion of the tyranny, and as declaring a resolution to maintain 
it by force. But in other respects the more politic tyrants set an example 
^hich Augustus might have studied with Mvantage. Like bUB» tbey m 
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carefully avoided the ostentation of power as they guarded its substance 
They suffered the ancient forms of the government to remain in apparent 
vigour, and even in real operation, so far as they did not come into conflict 
with their own authont} They assumed no title, and v ere not distinguished 
from private citizens bj an^ ensigns of superior rank But they did not 
the less keep a jealous e>e on all vhom \\ tilth, oi character, or influence 
might render dangerous iivals , and common!} either f creed them into exile 
or remo\ ed them b\ the stioke of an assassin llie\ exerted still greater 
> igilance in suppressing e\ t r} kind of combinatitii ^^lllell might cover the 
germ of a conspirac\ Ihe lowest class of the common ilt\ the'v restrained 
from license, and iroMcled with employ men t hoi tins purpose, no less 
than to gratify their taste or displa\ then magnilictnee, tlie\ frequentl} 
adorned then cities with eosth buildings, which lequiied ^eals of laboui 
from numerous hands and, wheie this expedient did not sulhee, the> scru 
pled not to force a part of the population to quit the c ipital, and seek 
subsistence in rural occupations On the same giouiid tlu^ wcie not re 
luctant to engage in wais, which afforded them opportunities of relie\ins; 
themsehes, in a less imidious manner, both fiom tioublesonie fi lends and 
from dangerous foes, as well as of strengthening and extending their domm 
ion by conquest 

Such was the oi dinars poln 'v of the best ttiants and In these arts they 
were frequently able to leign in peace and to ti iiismit then powei to their 
children But the maxims and eh trie ter of the tM inny geneially under- 
went a change unde i then buccessois, and scaiceh an mstiiiec w is known 
of a t}rannical dy rusty tint lasted beyond tlic thud gcnei iti m But, eyeri 
where the tyrant did not make himself uniyersilly odious, oi pioyoke the 
yengeance of indiyiduals by his wantonness oi ciuelty, he yMS constantly 
threatened by dingeis,both fiom witliin and fiom without yyhiili it lequmd 
the utmost yigour and piudenee to ayeit The j iity yylncli Ins usurpatn n 
had supplanted, though depressed, yy is still poweiful, inoie exasperated thxii 
humbled by its defeat, iiid eyei leidy to t ikc ad\ intige cf any opportunity 
of overthrowing him, eithei by pm ate coiisi) racy, oi by affecting to make 
common cause with the loyyei clisscs, or by cilling in foieign aid And in 
Greece itself such aid was alyyay s at hand the ty rants indeed yyeic partially 
leagued together foi mutuil suppoit But ^paita thiew all nti might into 
the opposite scale She not only dieadcd the cont igion cf in example which 
might endanger her own institutions, but w is glid to extend her influence 
by taking ail actne i irt in leyolutions, which would cause the states restored 
by her mteivention, to their old goyernment to look up to her with gratitude 
and dependence as their natuial piotectress And accoidingly riiucydides 
ascribes the overthioyy of mobt of the tyiannies yyhich flouiished in Greece 
before the Persian Wai to the exertions of Sparti 

The immediate effect produc ed by the fall of the ty rants depended on the 
hands by which it was accomplibhed Where it was the work of Sparta, she 
would aim at introducing a constitution most in conformity to her own 
But the example of Athens will shoyy that she was sometimes instrumental 
in promoting the triumph of principles more adverse to hei xieyvs than those 
of the tyranny itself When, how ey er, the struggle which had been inter- 
rupted by the temporarv usurpation was rexiyed, the parties weie no longer 
in exactly the same posture as at its outset In general the commonalty 
was found to have gained, in strength and spirit, even more than the oli- 
garchy had lost ; and the prevalent leaning of the ensuing period was on the 
side of democracy. Indeed the decisive step was that by which the oligarchy 
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of iiealth was substituted for the oligarchy of birth. This opened the door 
for all the subsequent innovations, by which the scale of the timocracy was 
gradually lowered, until it was wholly abolished. 


DEMOCRACIES 

The term “democracy" wed by Aristotle sometimes in a larger sense, 
s(» js to include se\eidl forms of go\ernmeiit, which, notwithstanding their 
( )miin>ii charactei, weie distinguished from each other by peculiar features ; 
it othei times in a iiairowei, to denote a form essentially \iciou8, which 
stands 111 the same relation to the hapj)y temperament to which he gives the 
11 iiiK. of polit\, as oligarch\ to aiistocrac}, or t}rdnn} to royalty. We shall 
11)1 I nifiiic oursches to tlie tcdinical language of his bjstein, but will en- 
i\i i\( ui to (Itliiie the notion of deniocrac\, as the word was commonh under- 
si K)d 1 )\ the Greeks, so as to sepaiate the essence of tlie thing from the 
\ in )us dfcuhnts which ha\e sometimes been confounded with it by writers 
wh }iu( mated Gitek histor\ as a\chule for con\eMiig their Mews on 
(pK^tioiis of modern politics, whicli ne\er arose in the GkcIc republics. 

It must not be forgotten, that the bocG to which the tcims oligarch} and 
I Tm)iiac\ leltr formed a coinpaiatneh small pait of the population in most 
(iitck st lies, since it did not include eithei sla\cs oi lesident fiee foreigners. 
1 h SOM itign power lesided wliolh in the nati\e freemen ; and whether it 
\ IS c\cieised ])\ a pait or b\ all ol them, was the question which determined 
inluie ot the go\tinment. When the baiiitr had been thrown down, 
1 ^ wliicli all ])olitieal iiglits were made the inlieiitancc of ceitain families, — 
sin « t\cn fueman, e\eii when actualh excluded from them by the want 
i siidniint piopeit^, was b} law capable of a< quiiiiig them, — democracy 
niij^lit be biul to hue begun. It was ad\dnciiig, as the legal condition of 
iliui tiijo^mint was bi ought w ithm the reach of a more numerous class; 
Git It ( )uld not be considered as complete, so long as any freeman was 
<ltl)iiKd tiom them 1 )> po^cIt\. Since, how e\ei, the 80\eieignt} included 
s»^ I il attiibutes which might be separated, the charactei of the constitution 
bj ndtd on the way in which these weie distiibutcd. It was considered 
is j)iit ikiiig more of demociac} than of oligaichy, when the most important 
them wcie shaied b\ all freemen without distinction, though a part was 
‘'till ipj) t)piiated to a numbei limited eithei by birth or foitune. Thus 
the legislatne, oi, as it was anciently teimed, the deliberative, braniih 
f Hu sovereignty w as lodged in an assembl} open to e\ ery freeman, and 
''hcit no othei qualification than free birth was requiied for judicial func- 
‘IIS, and for the election of magistrates, theie the government was called 
^biiioudtical, though the highest oflices of the state might be reserved to 
piuileged class. But a finished democracy, that which fully satisfied 
the (ireek notion, was one in which every attribute of sovereignty might be 
''hared, without respect to rank oi property, by every freeman. 

More than this was not implieci in democracy ; and little less than this 
^ds required, according to the views of the philosophers, to constitute the 
I'haracter of a citizen, which, in the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist 
^’ithout a V oice in the legislative assembly, and such a share in the adminis- 
tration of justice as was necessary to secure the responsibility of the magis- 
trates. But this equality of rights left room for a great diversity m the 
ttiodes of exercising them, which determined the real nature of a dem^rati- 
cal constitution. T^ere were, indeed, certain rights, those which Aristotle 
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considers as essential to a citizen, which, according to the received Greek 
notions, could, in a democracy, only be exercised in person. The thought of 
delegating them to accountable representatives seems never to have occurred 
either to practical or speculati\e statesmen, except in the formation of con- 
federacies, which rendered such an expedient necessarj . 

But the principle of legal equality, which was the basis of domocrac}, 
was gradually construed in a manner which in\crted the wholesome ordei 
of nature, and led to a long train of pernicious consequences. The adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth came to he regaided, not as a ser\ice, in which 
all were interested, but for which some miglit be qu ililied b( tter than otheis, 
but as a piopert’s, in winch each was entitled to an equal shiic The prac- 
tical application of this Mew was the introduction of an expedient for level- 
ling, as far as possible, the inequalit\ of natuie, In enabling the poorest to 
demote his time, without loss, oi e\en with profit, to public affairs This 
was done b\ gning him wages foi his attend nice on all occasions of exercis- 
ing hib franchise, and, as the sum which could be alioidcd foi this purpose 
was necessariU small, it attracted pieciscl\ the peisons whose picsence was 
least desirable 

A furthei apjduation of the simc piinciplc was is much is possible, to 
increase thenumbei, and abridge the duialion and authoiit\ of public offices, 
and to transfer their power to the people in a mass On the same ground, 
chance w’’as bubstituted for election in the creation of all migistrates, whose 
duties did not actualh demind either the Bccullt^ of a laigc fortune oi 
peculiar abilities and experience In ])ropoition as the populai assembh, oi 
large poitions detached fiom it for the exeicise of judiciil functions, drew 
all the “branches of the so\eicignt> moie and moie into then sphere, the 
character of their proceedings became moie and moie subjut to the influ- 
ence of the lower class of the citizens, which constituted a pcimanent maioi- 
ity. And thus the dcmoc iac\ , instead of the equalit\ w Inch w as its supposed 
basis, in fact established the ascendancy of a faction, which, although gieatlj 
preponderant in numbeis, no moie lepresented the whole state than the oli- 
garchy itself, and which, though not equalh Lable to fall intt> the mechan- 
ism of a vicious system, was more prone to yield to the impulse of the moment, 
more easily misled by blind oi treacherous guides, and might thus, as fre- 
quently, though not so delibeiately and methodically, trample, not only on 
law and custom, but on justice and humanlt^ . This disease of a democracy 
was sometimes designated by tlie term ^‘ochlocracy,” or the dominion of the 
rabble. 

A democracy thus corrupted exhibited many^ features of a tyranny. It 
was jealous of all who were eminently distinguished ])y birth, fortune, or 
reputation; it encouraged flatteieis and sycophants, was insatiable in its 
demands on the property of the rich, and readily listened to chaiges which 
exposed them to death or confiscation. The class which suffered such oppres- 
sion, commonly ill satisfied with the principle of the constitution itself, was 
inflamed with the most fuiious animosity by the mode m which it was 
applied, and regarded the great mass of its fellow-citizens as its mortal 
enemies. ^ 
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CH\PTER X Tire SMALLER CIIIES A^D STATES 

\i isTOTLi s sunc of the Greek form'* of go\cinment was founded on 
I ^ ist ‘^tcie of infoimAli )n which he hid collected on the history and consti- 
t lien cf 111 ic thill i hundred and tiftv stateb in Ihemothei counti'v and the 
1 iiics dll I which he had consigned to a gieit woik now unfoitunatelj lost 
n 11 1 now ledge of the inteinal conditions and Mcissitudes of almost all these 
tiles IS 'sen scaritj and fiagmentm but some of the mam facts con- 
iiiiiig them winch liiie been sa\ed fiom oblivion, will serve to throw 
1 .,iit on sevcial pirts cf the ensuing histoi> 


ARCADIA, ELIB, A^D ACHAIA 

We h'lve scarcelv anj thing to sa'v, during this period, of the state of 

I irtics cr even the foims of government, in Aicadia, Elis, and Achaia If 
\i iln, w'ls ever subject to i single king, which seems to be intimated by 

inc accounts of its eail} histoi}, it was probably onl}, as m Thessaly, 
1 V in occasional election, oi a temporary usuipation The title of king 
h wcver appears not to liavi been everywhere abolished down to a much 
lilt I time as we find a hint that it was retained at Orchomenos even in the 
lilth century befoic oui era Thit the republican constitutions were long 
uistocratical can scaiccly be doubted, as the two principal Arcadian cities, 
Itgea ind Mantmea, were at fiist only the chief among several small hamleta. 
which were at length united in one capital This, whenever it happened, was 
d ^tep towards the subversion of aristocratical privileges , and it was no doubt 
With this view that the five Mantinean villages were incorporated by the 
gives, as Strabo mentions without assigning the date of the event But 

II 16 not probable that Argos thus interfered before her own institutions had 
undergone a like change, which, as we shall see, did not take place before a 
later period than our history has yet reached Whether the union of the 
nine villages, which included Tegea as their chief, was effected earlier or 
later, does not appear But, after she had once acknowledged the suprexnacy 
of bpartSi, Tegea was sheltered by Spartan influence from popular innovatioiu, 

wras always the less mclmed to adopt them when they prevailed at 
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Mantinea : for as the position of the two Arcadian neighbours tended to con- 
nect the one with Sparta, and the other with Argos, so it supplied occasion for 
interminable feuds between them. But, in general, the history of the west- 
ern states of Arcadia is wrapt in deep obscuntj, which was only broken, in 
the fourth century n c , by the foundation of a new Arcadian capital. 

In Elis the monarchical form of government continued for some genera- 
tions in the line of Oxylus, but appears to have ceased there earlier than at 
Pisa, which, at the time when it was conquered and destroy ed by the Eleans, 
WAS ruled bj chiefs, who were probably legitimate kings Immediately after 
the conquest, in the fiftieth Ohmpiad, the dignitv of hdlanojlicoB^ v^hich had 
been held b) the kings of Elis, oi slmcd bv them with those of Pisa, was 
assigned to two Elean officers bv lot, a proof that rovaltv v^as then extinct 
The constitution bv v\hich it was leplaced seems to hive been ngidlv aiisto- 
cratical, peihaps no othei than tlie niirow oligarchv described bv Aristotle, 
— who observ es that the whole number ot citizens exeicising anv political 
functions w is small — confined, perhaps to the biv bundled mentuned bv 
1 huev dides , and that the senate, oiigmallv composed of ninetv numbeis, 
who held their office for life, and filled up vacineits at their ] hasuic, hid 
been gradually reduced to a verv few Llis, the cipitil, rein lined m a con- 
dition like tint of the above-mentioned Aicadiin towns until the Peisiiii 
War, when the inhalntants of manv villiges wcil colleeted in its })iecinets 
This was probabl} attended bv other changes of a demociiticil nature — 
perhaps bj the limitation v\huh one Phormis is siid to have (fficted iii 
the powei of the senate — ind henceforth the number of the hellanodicm 
corresponded to tint of the tubes or itgions into whieh the Lie in tciiiton 
was divided ; so that, whenever anv of these regions vv is lost bv the chance 
of war, the number of the htlanoduoe was pio2)ortionatelv ledueed So too 
the matrons who presided at the games in honour of llci i, in which the 
Llean virgins contended at 01}mpia, wcic chos'^n in equil number fioni each 
of the tribes 

In Achaia, the lO) il dignitv was transmitted in the line of Tisamenus 
down to Ogiges, whose sons, affecting despotic i)owtr, vieie deposed, and 
the government was changed to a demociacv, which is said to line possessed 
a high leputation I lom Pausanias it would lathei seem as if the title of 
king had been held bv a number of jiettv chiefs at once If ^o, the revolu- 
tion must have had its oiigin in causes more general than those assigned to 
it bj Poljbius It VI as piobablv accelerated b\ the numbei of Achecan emi- 
grants who sought refuge in \chaia from other pai ts of the Peloj>oniiesus, and 
who soon crowded the countrv, till it wa© relieved bv its Italiin colonies 
What Polvbius and Strabo term a democraev mav howevei have been a 
polity, or a verj liberal and well tempered form of oligarchv Of its details 
we know nothing , nor are vie informed in what i elation the twelve principal 
Achaian tow ns — a div ision adopted from the lonians — stood to the hamlets, 
of which each had seven or eight in its territorj, like those of Tegea and 
Mantinea As little are we able to describe the constitution of the con- 
federacy in which the twelve states were now united. 


ARGOS, -ffiGINA, AND EPIDATJRU8 

More light has been thrown by ancient authors on the history of the 
states in the northeast quarter of Peloponnesus, those of Argolis in the 
largest sense of the word. At Argos itself, regal government subsisted 
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do^n to the Persian wars, although the line of the Heraclid prinoes appears 
to have become extinct toward the middle of the preceding century. Pausa- 
Mi w remarks, that, from a very early period, the Argives were led by their 
pi.culiarl} independent spint to limit the prerogatives of their kings so 
nirrowl> as to leave them little more than the name We cannot how- 
i\tT place much reliance on such a general reflection of a late \vriter But 
wt Ime seen that Phidon, who, about the jear 750 bc, extended the 
j n^er of 4rgos farther than any of his predecessors, also stretched the royal 
iuthorit\ sr) much bc\ond its legitimate bounds, that he is sometimes called 
i t\rint, tliough lit \\ is iiglitful heir of Ttraenus. After his death, as his 
t. nqu< Sts ajpcir to ha’ie hftn 6]>c(dil> lost, so it is probable that his 
sii c( ssois re nil ible to maintain the ascendancy 'which he had gained over 
I is Dell in subjects, and tlie iomI dignit\ ma} henceforth ha've been, as 
Pius nil IS (UsLiiles it, little moie than a title Hence, too, on the failure 
[ tlie iiRient line, about B c 5()0, ^gon, though of a diffeient famil}, may 
] t\e met with tin less ojqiosition in mounting the tlnoiu The substance 
f ] )w t r rested 'w itli the Dorian fieemeii in what mannei it 'was distributed 
ini njc them ue cm oiilv coiijectuie fiom analog) Iheii lands were culti- 
\ it (I b\ a cliss ot seifs, ceiiiesponding to the Spartan helots, who served in 
w 11 IS lijflit- limed tioops, whence the> deined then pcculiai name, “g^m- 
n 1 Jlit^ were also so\eieigns ot a few towns, the inliabitants of which, 
1 the I leonnns &ul ject to Sputa, though personally fiee, weie excluded 
f in ill sliiK m tlitii politic il pinilcges The t\ents which put an end to 
1 sst lie of things, and produced an entile change in the foim of go\trnment 
t \ig s will b< liercaitci itlited 

\in()ng llie btites cf the Arg die a ft, Epidaurus deser\es notice, not so 
iiu h f 1 the few fictswhiili aie known of its mtcimil histor\, as on account 


f Is icliti n tu-LLgini. lias island, destined to take no inconsiderable 
1 lit 111 till afl ms of Gieeee, w is long subject to Lpidauius, which was so 
j 1 us of lier so\ ( rcigiita as to compel the Agmetans to resoit to her tnbu- 

I Is f 1 the til il of then c luscb It seems to ha\e been as a dependency of 
Jjiliuius tint ^Lgiiii fell under the dominion ot the Argi\e Phidon 
Vlt 1 ICC aeiiiighei own independence, Epidaurus still continued mistress 
1 the isliiid liether she had aiij subjects on the mam land standing on 

il sum footing, wo aie not expiessly infoimed But here likewise the 
luling chss was suppoited by the serMces of a population of bondsmen, 
clistiiigiiislied ba a peculiar name (coiupodts^ the dusty -footed), designat- 

II g indeed then luiil occupations, but certainly expressue of contempt 
1 w lids the end of the sc'venth centuiy B c , and the beginning of the 
nc\t Ljidaurus was subject to a ruler iiameci Procles, who is styled a 
tMiiit, and was allied with Peiiandci the tyrant of Coiinth. But nothing 
IS known as to the oiigin and nature of his usurpation He incurred the 
Hseiitment of his son-in-law Penander, -who made himself master of Procles 
And of Epidiurus It was perhaps this e\ent which afforded iGgma an 
t ri ortunitv of shaking off the Epidaunan yoke But, had it been other- 

ise, the old rekation betw een the tw o states could not have subsisted much 


1 uiger jEgina was rapidly outgrowing the mother country, was engaged in 
a flourishing commerce, strong in an enterprising and industrious population, 
i-nnched and adorned by the arts of peace, and skilled in those of war. 
The separation which soon after took place was embittered by mutual resent- 
Mient , and the ^gmetans, whose navy soon became the most powerful in 
Greece, retaliated on Epidaurus for the degradation they had suffered by a 
Beries of insults. But the same causes to which they owed their national 
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independence seem to have deprived the class which had been hitherto pre- 
dominant in iEgina of its political privileges The island was torn by the 
opposite claims and interests arising out of the old and the new order of 
things, and became the scene of a bloody struggle. 


bIClON AND MEGARA 

The history of ^ic\on presents a senes of rc\olntion 8 , in many points 
resembling those of Coiinth At whAt time, oi in whose person, lo^alty was 
theie extinguished, and what form of go\ernment succeeded it, we are not 
expressly inloimed , but, as we know that there was a cliss of bondsmen at 
Sicjon, answering to the htlols, and distinguished b\ jicculiii iiinies, derived 
from their rustic dress or occupation, tlieie cm be little doubt that other 
parts of the Dorian system wire also intioductd there, and subsisted until a 
fortunate ad'vcnturci, named Ortliagoias, oi Vndieis, o\eilhrt w the old aris- 
tocracy, and founded a d\nasi\, which lasted a centui> the longest peiiod, 
Aristotle obsei\es, of a (neek t\rann> Oithagoras is siid to ha^e risen 
from a \ei} low station — that of a cook — and was, thucfoie, j)iob'ib]\ 
indebted for his eltViation to the common ^lt^ J he long duiati ui of his 
dynasty is ascribed b> Aiistotle to the mildness and modciation with which 
he and his descendants evercised then power, submitting to the laws and 
taking pains to secure the good w ill of tlic people 

Hib successor, M>ron, having gamed a Mctou in the Ohrnpie chanot 
race in the thirt> -third Ohmpiad, elected a tieasun at Ohmpn, winch w is 
remarkable for its mateiial, brass of lartessus, which hid not long been 
introduced into (Tie(cc, for its architecture, in which the Done md Ionic 
orders were combined and foi its msciiption in which the mine of Mmoii 
was coupled with that of the people of Slc^on It ma\ be collected, from an 
expression of Aristotle b, that, though M^ion was succeeded, either immedi- 
ately 01 after a shoit intei\al, b> his grandson Clisthenes, son of Aristonymus, 
this transmisbion of the t^ianiiy did not t ike pi ice without interiuption or 
impediment, and, if this arose fiom the Don in nobles, it would explain 
some points in which the go\ eminent of Clisthenes diffeied from that of 
his predecessors 

He seems to ha\e been the most able and entcipiibing pnnee of his house, 
and to ha\e conducted mam wars, beside that m wind we ha^e seen him 
engaged on the Side of the \niphictyons, with skill and success, he was of 
a munificent temper, and display ed his lo\ e of splendour and of the arts both 
in the national games and in his nati\e city, wheie, out of the spoils of 
Grissa, he built a colonnide, which long retained the name of the Clis- 
thenean. The magnificence with which he entertained the suitois who came 
from all parts of Giecce, and e^ en from foieign lands, to Me w ith one another, 
after the ancient fashion, in maiil> exeicises, for his daughter's hand, was 
long so celebrated, that Herodotus gnes a list of the competitors It proves 
how much his alliance was co^eted b> the most distinguished families ; and it 
is particularly remai kable, that one of the suitors was a son of Phidon, king 
of Argos, whom Herodotus seems to hd^e confounded with the more ancient 
tyrant of the same name. Still Clisthenes appears not to ha\e departed 
from the maxims by which his predecessors had regulated their government 
with regard to the commonalty, but, in the midst of his ro\al state, to have 
carefully preserved the appearance, at least, of equity and respect for the 
lawa. On the other hand, towards his Dorian subjects he displayed a spint 
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of hostility which seems to have been peculiar to himself, and to have been 
excited by some personal provocation. It was probably connected with a 
in which he was engaged with Argos, and it impelled him to various 
} ilitical and religious innovations, the reid nature of which can now he but 
\tr\ imperfectly understood. 

One of the most celebrated was the change which he made in the names of 
the Dorian tribes, for which he substituted others, derived from the lowest 

I inds of domebtic animals, A\liile a fouilh tribe, to vhich he himself be- 
li)ii£^ed, \\ as distinguished the majestic title of the archelai (the princely). 
Hciodotub sujiposes that he onl> meant to iii'^ult the Dorians; and we could 
so mer adopt this opinion than believe, with a modern author, that he took 
s > stiaiige d method of directing their attention to rural pursuits. But 

II lodotus adds, that tlie new names were letainod foi sixt} 'years after the 
(h itli of Clisthencs and the fall of his dvnastv, when those of the Dorian 
tiihts wcie itstoied, and, in the room of the fourth, a new one was created, 

ih i fiom a son of the Argne hero, Adrastus, the -^Lgialeans. When 
till Doiians 1 tsumed then old dnision, the tommonalty was thrown into the 
tribe (c illid not from the hero, but fiom the land) the jl^gialeans. 

\\ c do not know how this dviiastv ended, and can only pionouiioe it 
] )])ihle tlidt it Wds overthiown at about the same time with that of the 
{ \[s(lids (B c oSO), b} the intervention of Sp«irtd, winch must have been 
1 )U dial me d and piovoked b'y the innovations of ( listhenes than by the 
iMiiiny of Pciiinder It would seem, fiom the history of the trilies, that 
lu Doiidiis u cove led their predominance , but giadually, and not so com- 
] 1 Ulv ds to dcjiive the common vlt} of all sliaie in political rights. 

f)ii the othci sid^» of tlie istlimus, tlie lictle state of Mtgara passed 
iln ugh vicissitudes similar to those of Corinth and Sicyon, but attended 
with inoie violent struggles Before the Dorian confjuesi ro}altj is said to 
1 been abolished theie aftei the last king, Hvpenon, son of Agamemnon, 
hil filleii by the hand of an enem}, whom he had provoked by insolence 
Hid wiong and a Megarian legend seems to indicate that the elective 
111 igisti ites, who took the place of the kings, bore the title of cps^mnetei 
1 lie Doiians of Corinth kept those of Megaia, for a time, in the same kind 
i subjection to which uEgiiia v\ds reduced bj Epidaurus , and the Mega- 
1 in peasant ! 3 v\ere compelled to solemnise the obsequies of every Bacchiad 
Willi maiks of respect, such as were exacted from the subjects of Sparta on 
th ck ith of the king This voke liowever was cast off at an early period ; 
dll I \igos assisted the Megarians in recovering their independence. Hepoe; 
^ I til It IS probable Megaia assumed a more decided superiority over the 
hiinkts of her terntor}, v\hieh had once been her rivals , and she must have 

III I U rapid progress m population and m pow er, as is proved by her flour- 
isliiiig colonies in the east and west, and b} the wars which she earned on in 
d fence of them. One of ner most illustiious citizens, Orsippus, who, m the 
fifteenth Ol 3 mpiad, set the example of dropping all incumbrances of dress in 
lilt Olympic foot-race, also conducted her arms with brilliant success against 
her neighbours — probably the Corinthians — and enlarged her territory to 
tile utmost extent of her claims. But the government still remained in the 
hands of the great Dorian land-owners, who, when freed from the dominion 
<^f Corinth, became sovereigns at home ; and they appear not to hare admin- 
istered It mildly or wisely. For they were not only deprived of their power 
hv an insurrection of the commonalty, as at Gonnth and Sioyon, but were 
liv idently the objects of a bitter enmity, which cannot have be^ wholly 
unprovoked. 
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Theagenes, a bold and ambitious man, who put himself at the head of the 
popular cause, is said to have won the confidence of the people by an attack 
on the property of the wealthy citizens, whose cattle he destroyed in their 
pastures. The animosity provoked by such an outrage, which was probably 
not a solitary one, rendered it necessary to invest the demagogue with 
supreme authority. Theagenes, who assumed the tyrannj about 620 b.c., 
followed the example of tiie other usurpers of his time. He adorned his 
city with splendid and useful buildings, and no doubt m other wajs cher- 
ished industry and the arts, 'while he made them contribute to the lustre of 
his reign. He allied himself to one of the most eminent families of Athens, 
and aided his son-ln-la^\, C} Ion, in Ins enterpiise, which, if it had succeeded, 
would ha\e lent increased stability to his own powci 

The victories which deprn ed the Athenians of S'llamis, and made them 
at last despair of reco\ering it, weie probabh gamed b^ Tlieagenes. Yet 
he was at length expelled fiom AItgaia , wlietlici thiough tlu discontent of 
the commonalty, or b> the effoiti^ of the anstocratical pait^, which ma^ 
ha\e been encouraged hy the failure of C^lon s plot, we aie not distincth 
informed. Only it is said tliat, aftci Ins o\eithiow, a moie moderate and 
peaceful spirit prevailed for a shoit time, until some tuibulent leideis, who 
apparently wished to tiead m Ins steps, but wanted his ahilit\ oi Ins fortune, 
instigated the popiiliee to new outrages against tlie weiltln, who weie 
forced to throw open their houses, and to set luxurious enteitainmcnts before 
the rabble, or were exposed to personal insult and Molence But a much 
harder blow w'as aimed at their propeit'v a mtasuie called the pahntocia 

— w'hich carried the piinciplesof Solon’s susachtheia to in iniquitous exeess 

— by which creditors were lequiied to refund the inteiest whieli tliej had 
received from then debtois 

This transaction at the same time discloses one, at least, of the causes 
which had exaspeiated the coinmc)nalt\ against the nobles, who probably 
had exacted then debts no less liarslih than the Athenian Eupatnds. BuL, 
m this peiiod of anaicln, neither justice nor .cligion was held sacied . e\tii 
temples were plundered, and a cumpan\ of pilgrims, passing thiough the 
territory of Megaia, on their wd> to Delidii, was grossly insulted; man} 
lives even were lost, and the Am])hict^onic council was compelled to inter- 
pose, to procure the puinshineiit of the ringleaders It is unqucstioiiabl} of 
this period that Aristotle speaks, when he sai s that the Megaiian demagogues 
procured the banishment of man'v of the notable citizens for the sake of con- 
fiscating their estates , and he adds, that these outrages and disoiders ruined 
the democrac}, foi the exiles became so stiong a boch, that tht> were able 
to reinstate themsehes b> force, and to establish a ^e^'v nairow oligarch}, 
including those onh who had taken an acti\e part in the re\olution 
Unfortunately we ha\e no means of ascertaining the dates of these events, 
though the last-mentioned reaction cannot ha\ e taken place ^ er} long after 
600 B.c. 

During the follow ing celltu^^ , oui information on the state of Megara is 
chiefly collected from the wiitings of the Meganan poet, Theognis, which 
however are interesting not so much for the historical facts contamed in 
them, as for the light the} throw’^ on the character and feelings of the parties 
which divided his nati\e city and so many others. Theognis appears to have 
been born about the fifty-fifth Olympiad, not long before the death of Solon ; 
and to have lived down to the beginning of the Persian wars. He left some 
poemg, of which considerable fragments remain, filled with moral and poli- 
tical maxims and reflections. We gather from them, that the oligarch}) 
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^\hlch followed the period of anarchy^ had been unable to keep its ground; 
incl that a new revolution had taken place, by which the ^t, with others of 
1 le aristocratical i)arty, had been stnpt of his fortune and driven into exile. 
Hut Ills complaints betray a fact which throws some doubt on the purity of 
liis jiatnotism, and abates our sympatJ^ lor his misfortunes. 


BOEOTI\, LOCRIS, PHOCIS, AND EUBCEA 

The peculiar ciicum^stances uiidei vhich Boeotia was conquered, b} a 
j)eople vlio had quitted thtir natne land to d\oid slavery or subjection, 
would be suflicient to account for the fact that ro\alt\ ^as very early abol- 
ished there Jt indeed be doulited whether the chief named Xanthus, 
who IS cilled kincf, sometimes of the Hoeotians, sometimes of the Thebans, 
I 1 who was shin In the \ttic king Melanthus, was anything more than a 
i 111] (u 11 \ le lelei 1 he most sacred functions of the Theban Kings seem to 
1 L\i l)een tr inslured to a magistrate, who bore the title of archon, and, like 
il archon king at Athens, was in\e 8 ted lathcr with a pnestlj than a civil 
h 11 1 in 

1 loiii tile deith of Xanthus, down to about 500 n ( , the constitution of 
lltl) s eontinued iigidh aiistoeratical haMng piobabh been guarded from 
II \ it 1(11 as well h\ the inland position of the cit> as bj the jealousy of 
il luleis, and the first change, of which we ha\e an> account, was one 
\li 11 thiLW tlie goaeinmcnt into still fewci hands But, about the thir- 
1 (Hill ()l^mplld, it seems as if discontent had arisen, among the membeisol 
tl luliiig e istc itself, fiom the incquxlit'v in the diMsioii of i)ropert\, which 
1 1 1 ] ( ill ips been me leased b> 1 ipse of time, until some of them were reduced 
t in ligeiicf Jsot long aftei thaiOhmpiad, Philolaus, one of the Conntlnan 
l»ic 111 ids, liaMiig been led b\ a piivate occurience to take up his residence 
it I lubes, w is united to frame a new code of laws, and one of the main 
< 1 le ts of his institutions was to present the accumulation of estates, and to 
li\ foIc^el the numljei of those into which the Thebin teintor}, or at least 
tli^^ jiait of it occupied b^ the nobles, was di\ided He too was perhaps 
til lutlioi of the law wlneh excluded e\er\ Theban from public offices 
^'li ) hid evcicised an^ trade within the space of ten jeais It is probable 
n )iigh that his code also embraced regulations for the education of the 
lighcr class of citizens, and it md> ha-ve been he who, with the mcw, as 
Ihutai li supposes, of softening the harshness of the Boeotian character, 
1 t ) tountei balance an excessne fondness foi g}mnastic exercises, to which 
die lliebans weic prone, made music an essential pait of the instruction 
cf^outh 

Hqi information on the othei Boeotian towns is still scantier as to their 
mttiiidl condition, but we ma> safel} piesume that it did not differ very 
^'idcl\ from that of Thebes, esjiecialh as we happen to know that at Tbespiae 
kind of industrious occupation was deemed degrading to a freeman: 
‘Ui indication of aristocratical rigour which undoubtedly belongs to this 
period, and may be taken as a sample of the spirit prevailing m Boeotia. 
the Boeotian states were united in a confederacj which was represented by 
congress of deputies, who met at the festi\al of the Pambceotia^ in the 
temple of the Itoniaii Athene, near Coronea, more perhaps for religious than 
for political purposes. There were also other national councils, which delib« 
crated on peace and war, and were perhaps of nearly equal antiquity, though 
they were first mentioned at a later period, when there were four of them. 
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It does not appear how they were constituted, or whether with reference 
to as many di\ isions of the country , of which we have no other trace. The 
chief magistrates of the league, called Boeotarchs^ presided m these councils, 
and commanded the national forces. They were, in later times at least, 
elected annually, and rigidly restricted to their term of oflSce. 

As to the institutions of the Locrian tribes in Greece, ve^ little is 
known, and the} ne\er took a prominent part in Gieek histor}. Do\^n to a 
late period the use of sla^es \\as almost vlioll} unkno^^n among them, as 
^ell as among the Phocians. This fact, which indicates a people ot simple 
habits, sti angers to luxur} and commeice, and attached to ancient usages, 
maj lead us to the further conclusion that then institutions weie mostly aris- 
tocratical , and this conclusion is confirmed b} all that we hear of them. Opus 
IS celebrated, in the fifth century B c , as a seat of law and order b} Pmdai 
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Equall} scanty is our information as to the gcneial condition of the 
Phocians Their Imd, though ncitlui extciisnc iioi kitile, was dnided 
among between twenty and thllt^ little eommonw e ilths, which were united 
like the Acha^aiis and the Bo otians, and sent deputies at stated times to a 
congress which was held iii a laige building, called the Phocicum, on tlit 
road between Daulis and Delphi But Delphi, though hing in Phocis, dis 
claimed all connection w ith tht rest of the nation Its go\ eminent, as w as to 
be expected under its peculiai ciicumstances, was stiicth anstocratical, and 
was in the hands of the same families which had the management of the temple, 
on which the prospcritj of the cit> and the sul)sistence of a gieat part of the 
inhabitants depended. In eirh times the chief magistrate boie the title of 
king, afterwards that oi prytanis But a council of fi\c, who were dignified 
with a title marking their sanctit}, and weie chosen fiom families which 
traced their origin — possibl} through Doius — to Deucalion, and held then 
offices for life, conducted the affairs of the oracle 

In Euboea an aristocracy or ollga^ch^ of wealth\ land-owneis, who, from 
the cavalry which the\ maintained, weie called )iippohotce^ long prevailed 
in the two principal cities, Clialcis and Eretna The great number of 
colonies which Chalcis sent out, and which attests its early importance, 
was probably the result of an oligarchical polic} Its constitution appears 
to have been, in proper terms, a timocrac} . a certain amount of property 
was requisite for a share in the government. Eretria, once similarly 
governed seems not to have been at all inferior in strength. She was 
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mistress of several islands, among tbe rest of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos; 
diid in the days of her prospenty, could exhibit 600 horsemen, 8000 heavy- 
arnu d infantry, and 60 cnariots in a sacred procession. Chalcis and Eretria 
long rivals, and a tract called the Lelantian plain, which contained 
\ duable copper mines, afforded constant occasion for hostilities. These 
liostilities were distinguished from the ordinarj*^ wars between neighbouring 
cities two peculiar features — the singular mode in which they were 

I iiducted, and the general interest which thej excited throughout Greece. 
J}ie\ wcie legulatcd, at least in early times, by a compact between the 
klligertnts, which was recorded b'v a monument in a temple, to abstain 
fi 111 the use of missile weapons But, while this agreement suggests the 

I I I of a feud like those w hich we ha\ e seen carried on, in an equally mild 
V, lilt, between the Mcgaiian townships, we leain with surprise from 
ilJIlc^dldes that tlie war between Eretria and Chalcis duided the whole 
iiiti 11 , and that all the Gieek states took part with one or the other of 
lliL ii\als 

It Ins been suspected that the cause which drew this unnersal atten- 
t II t ) an obiert apparentl\ of \erv slight moment was, that the quarrel 
tun 1 upon politic il principles, that the oligaich} at Eretria had very 
]\ gi\en wa\ to democrac}, while that of Chalcis, thieitened by this new 
1 I a I engaged man} states to espouse its cause We aie informed indeed 
tl it ^hi Lretiiin oligarch} was o'verthiown b'v a person named Diagoras, 
1 \li »m we also hear that he died at Corinth while on his wa} to Sparta, 
1 tliat he w IS honoured with a statue his countnmen It is also cer- 
t II th it the olig irch} at Chalcis, though more than oni e interrupted by a 
I 1 inn^, was st inding till within a few }eais of the Peisian wais But we 
1 n t know when Diagoias li\ed, and, without stronger CMdence, it is 
I tli ult to belie've tint the re\olution which he effected took plate before 
tl till of the Athenian anstocrao, an epoch which appears to be too late 
1 I the war mentioned by Thuc}dides 


THESS4LY 

Thessal} seems, for some time after the conquest, to have been governed 

I \ kings of the rate of Hercules, who howe'ver may have been only chiefs 
invested with a peimanent militar} command, which ceased when it was 

II huger required by the state of the country Under one of these 
pm ts, named Aleuas, it was divided into the four districts, Thessaliotis, 
P lisgiotis, Pthiotis, and Hestiseotis And, as this division was retained 
^ the latest peiiod of its political existence, we may conclude that it was 
11 t I merel} nominal one, but that each district was united in itself, as 
Well as distinct from the rest As the four Bceotian councils seem to imply 
tl dt a like division existed in Boeotia, so we may reasonably conjecture that 

leh of the Thessalian districts regulated its internal affairs by some kind of 
1 1 ov iiicial council But all that we know with certaint} is, that the pnn- 
^'ipal cities exercised & dominion over sev eral smaller towns, and that they 
''eie themselves the seat of noble families, sprung from the line of the 
Ancient kings, which were generally able to draw the government of 
the whole nation into their hands. Thus Larissa was subject to the gmt 
house of the Aleuadse, who were considered as descendants of the imcient 
Aleuas; Crannon and Pharsalus to the Scopadse and the Creondffi, who 
branches of the same stock. The vast estates of these nobles frere 
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cultivated, and their countless flocks and herds fed, by their serfs, the 
Penests, who at their call were ready to follow them into the field on foot 
or on horseback. The} maintained a princely state, drew poets and artists 
to their courts, and shone in the public games of Greece by their wealth 
and liberality 

We are not anywhere informed whethei there were an} institutions 
which provided for the union of the four districts, and affoided legular 
oppoitunities foi consultation on their common interests. But, as often 
aa an occasion appealed to lequiio it, the gieat families were able to bring 
about the election of a chief magistrate, alwa\8 of course taken from their 
own bod\, whose piopcr title was that of taqus, but who is sometimes 
called a king We know little of the niture of Ins duthorit\, except that 
it was probabl} rather military than cimI, noi of its constitutional extent, 
which perhaps was ne\tr prcciscl} ascei tamed, and dt pended on the pei- 
sonal character and the circumstances of the mdiMdual 

The population of Thessih, beside the 2)enests, whose condition was 
nearly that of the Laconian helots, included a laigc class of free subjects, 
in the districts not immediateh occupied bv the Ihessalian in\adtis, who 
paid a ceitain tribute foi their lands, but, though not admitted to the 
rights of citizens, piescned their personal libertj unmolested But abc)^o 
this class stood a third, of the common Ihessilians, who, though the\ 
could not boast, like the AleuadtC and the &coj)adi, of a heioic descent, 
and had therefore icceued a much smaller portion of the conquered land, 
still, as the partncis of their conquest, might think themsches entitled to 
some shaie in the adinmistiation of public affairs Contests seem earU 
to ha\e arisen between this commonalty and the luling fimilics, and at 
Lanssa the aiistociac} of the Aleuada^ was tempeud b} some institutions 
of a popular teiidenc\ We do not know indeed to what pciiod Aristotle 
refers, when he speaks of ceitaiii magistrates at Linssi who boie the title 
of guardians of the fiecmen, and exercised a superintendeiK e o\er the 
admission of citizens, but wcie themsches elected 1)\ the whole bod} of 
the people, out of the pinilegtd ordei, and hence wcie ltd to pd} then 
couit to the multitude iii a maimer which J)ro^ed daiigeious to the inteiests 
of the oligarch} It seems not impiobable that the election of a tagus, 
like that of a dictator at Konu, was sometimes used as an ( xpedicnt for 
keeping the comnioiialt} under. But the power of the oligarchs was also 
shaken by intestine feuds, and, under the go\einment ot the Aleuada, 
such was the state of paitics at Larissa, that, b} common agieement, the 
city was conimitUd to the caie of an office i, who was chosen, peihaps fiom 
the commonalt}, to mediate between the opposite factions, but, being 
entrusted with a bod} of tioops, made himself master of both This 
event took place two generations befoie the Persian War, but the usurpa- 
tion appears to ha\e been tiansitoiy, and not to ha\c left any durable 
traces, while the factions of Larissa continue to appear from time to time 
throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

The western states of Greece are, during this period, shrouded in so 
complete obscurity, that we cannot pretend to give any account of their 
condition. With respect to the iEtolians indeed it is uncertain how far 
they are entitled to the name of Greeks. The Acarnanians, as soon as they 
begin to take a part in the affairs of Greece, distinguish themselves as a 
finer and more civilised people; and it is probable that the Corinthian 
colonies on the Ambracian Gulf may have exerted a beneficial influence on 
theif social progress.^ 
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CORINTH UNDER PERIANDBR 

In the Isthmus of Corinth there is a pillar with a double inscription. 
On the side facing Peloponnesus is written Here is Peloponnesus and not 
Ionia.*’ On the opposite side, which faced the territorj of Megaris, was 
written, ‘‘This is not Peloponnesus but Ionia.” Between the hostile worlds 
of the Dorians and lonians, Corinth was as between two stools. Originally, 
however, the Corinthians favoured the Dorians because they had been con- 
quered by them when Peloponnesus was subjugated under the Heraclids. 
Corinth took the side of Lacedfemon in the internal quarrels of Greece. 

The aristocratic genius of the Dorians without abolishing the ancient 
royalty, subordinated Corinth. One of the Heraclids wm called king. 
He commanded the army and presided over the debates of this military 
aristocracy. Later, the oligarchy made this not very powerful king disap- 
])ear, and kept for itself all the rights of sovereignty. This was at the time 
of tlie descendants of Bacchis, the Heraclid. 

The Baccliiadie numbered over two hundred, amongst them being other 
families with whom they were connected and wdio governed Corinth together. 
Laeli year, (uie of tliem, elected by his fellows, exercised under the name 
Prvtanis, a pow'er very much resembling royalty. One day this annual 
authority fell into the hands of an ambitious man Cypselus, who was not 
hiilislied with his j)OW’er, and became master, not only of the people but 
of las equals. Tliis tyranny w^as followed by that of Periander, son of Cyp- 
selus. Periander's first acts w'ere popular, but a sad (X'currence \veighed 
up(ui his brain and made him cruel. This was found out in Corinth, and 
fiom iliat time Periander, thinking he had nothing more to hope for, gave 
way to all the bad traits of his character. He banished the most powerful 
citizens. He killed his \vife, Melissa, by a kick in the stomach and then 
wisliing by w'ay of atonement to give her a splendid funeral, he assembled 
all the women of Corinth in Juno's Temple, w’here his guards stripped 
them of their jewels and clothes wdiich w'ere burnt in honour of Melissa. 

lloweter, Periander kept down luxury. He forbade the citizens to keep 
many slaves, he ordered laiid-owuiers to live on their estates in order to culti- 
vate them, he allow’ed no one to spend more than his income, and he estab- 
lislied no new' taxes. Last of all, he increased the Corinthian navy and he 
conceived the idea of piercing the isthmus. These acts w'ere worthy of a 
statesman. He wTote and composed over two thousand verses with morals. 
He praised democratic government and said that he himself was a tyrant 
lx*cause he thought it too dangerous to give up being so. He recommended 
moderation in happiness and that friendship should not change with fortune. 

Man’s heart is large enough to have good as w'ell as bad qualities. Be- 
sides, to liave supreme pow'er over equals was a double spur exciting good 
Its w'ell as bad actions. If the intoxication of power inflamed the senses and 
piissions of the usurper, and defiance had to be met by cruelty, it was in 
Periander’s interest to give his town all the advantages of good government. 
Also, as he was clever, he knew' how to conciliate the people. Force is 
always admired and worshipped when it comes from the highest, and pro- 
tects and spares the weak. 

After Periander, who died in his bed, Corinth had an aristocratic TOvem- 
ment and knew no more the tyranny of a single ruler. The people nad an 
assembly but the direction of the important affairs of state was in the han& 
of a senate. The aristocracy of Corinth which was rich and prudent m 
governing, watched with jealous care over maintaining ite power and it it 
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due to the energy of one of its number that Corinth escaped from a new 
tyranny. 

Of an illustrious family, Timophanes had become the idol of the people. 
His audacity, his prowess in warfare, his familiarity with the humblest citi- 
zens delighted the multitude and seemed to invite him to take the reins of 
government into his hands. But Timophanes had near him a severe judge 
in his brother. This brother, though loving him very much and having for 
a long time screened or excused his faults, ended by killing him in order 
that Corinth should not be reduced to servitude. The verses Virgil dedi- 
cated to the first of the Brutuses might be applied to Tinioleon. 

This republican fratricide had the misfortune of being cursed by his 
mother. He lived twenty years, not in repentance but in solitude, and we 
shall find him again at Syracuse. Corinth had not only founded that cele- 
brated city in Sicily, she had founded other colonies besides, amongst them 
Corcyra, with which she was a long time at war, accusing the inhabitants 
of not paying the respect due to a capital. “ Our other colonies love and 
respect us whilst tlie Corcyreans are arrogant and unjust, to such a point 
that they have seized Epidamnus, which l)elongs to us and whiili they intend 
to keep.” These w'ere the complaints Corinth made through her deputies, 
at Athens, against her colonies. However, in spite of the complaints, the 
Athenians recei\ed the alliance of Epidamnus, which had a powerful nav\, 
and which, in their eyes, had the great advantage of being situated on the 
way to Italy and Sicily. 

This determination not to help Corinth, irritated the Corinthians, whose 
Dorian origin already made them Athens’ natural enemy, and w\as one of 
the decisive causes of the Peloponnesian War. It w^as at the instigation of 
Corinth that the Peloponnesians held a kind of congress at Sparta, in which 
they denounced the ambition and audacity of the Athenians wdio WTre born, 
they said, never to have rest and ne\er to allow' an} body else to have any. 

Before Athens shone by her eloquence, poetry, and art, Corinth was the 
centre of Hellenic trade and w’as the sojourn of pleasure. All the merchan- 
dise of Europe and of Asia w'as imported on payment of duty, and all 
foreigners flocked there more than they did to any other towui of Greece. 
People came from every w'here, from Egypt as well as from Sicily; but 
Corinth was a towm essentially for rich men — it w’as the town of Venus. 
The courtesans were honoured. They had the privilege of offering the 
public vows to Venus, w^hen the goddess w'as appealed to in a case of great 
danger. They it w'as w'ho asked her to grant the salvation of Greece when 
that country was invaded by Xerxes. When private people had their prayers 
granted by the goddess they showed their gratitude by offering her a number 
of courtesans for her temple. All the countries w'hich traded wdth Corinth 
provided these charming priestesses. 

At Sparta the glory of women was their patriotism, at Athens their 
intellect, and at Corinth their ])eauty. Lais was the queen of the courtesans 
and received homage from the most important and serious personages of 
Greece, from philosophers as well as from politicians. She w'as in reality a 
Sicilian, captured when a child by the Athenians and sold to Corinth. But 
the Corinthians idolised her, and always sw'ore she was born amongst them. 

Riches and pleasure ! It w'as to the interest of the Corinthians not to 
get rid of these women, in order to enjoy life, and this was in itself a 
guarantee against the rule of a demagogue in the city of Periander and of 
Timoleon. Pindar can say with great truth in one of his Olympics, 
** Harmony and good legislation are round in Corinth, also justice and peace. 
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This proBjwnty had a tragic ending. When the Romans triumphed over 
tt.i A^an League, Connth perished miserably. Such lamenteble rSJ 
^aK hke the last day of Ilium. Everything condemned the town before the 
Roman tribunals : its admirable position, the key to the whole of Greew • 
It. riches and works of art, which were placed in the Capitol at Romeo ’ 
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CHAPTER XI CRETE AlsD THE COLOMES 

Cretf was an island, whidi fiom its position, should liaae dominated 
oaer the whole of Gicece as it lud for its neicfhhoiirs the co ists of the Pelo 
ponnesub and of Asia J lie Cut ins wtic uiinrl ible amon^^st the Hellenic 
nations foi their instituti >iis whith bore a sinc^ul ir j h\ siopnoma Diodorus 
describes all the hcfuids iLlitmjf to the Guek dnimties of whom Crete 
boasted to be the ci idle , he then adds tint duiinc^ tht gtnei itions succeed 
ing the biith of the gods mana hti leslncd inthcislind the m )st illustiious 
of whom weie Alinos, Rlndiminthus and ^iipedon Ihesi hei )es aie not 
truh historic, and an c\ u t pi ice e innot be gn c n to then genius ind j) issions, 
but at an> rite thca nidieite deeds ind customs which hue left stiong im- 
pressions on the luts of men Antiquity belic\ed that C u te c\en from the 
most ancient period, hid g md liws which wtie iniit ited bi man} of the peo 
pies of Cjreece and iboae all 1)\ the L k td i mom ms 

Befoie teaching (ucece Cute, foi i sh ut time, dominated o\ei her The 
Cretans, who weie an insulii in I w ulike natini ni ide up chiefly of Pelas 
gianb and Doiians, it an epoch made git it h^ tlie n line ol Minos, had a na\> 
with which the} wcie ilile to t ikc jiossession of the gicitci number of the 
islands belonging to Gieece Jh(\ also icigned oaei pait of the coast of 
Asia Minor Thea weie tlie guiidiins of the sea suppiesstd tht Athenian 
pirates and made them pu tribute Tliese jiiiates h id their le^enge accord 
ing to the fable of the Minot lui 1 he Ciet ins pushed on as far as Sicih , and 
it was there, so goes the legend, that Minos w is killed ha tin daughters of 
King Cocalus, who suffocated their fathei s guest in a bath A few genera- 
tions later, Crete sent a fleet of eighty aessels against Piiam, a new proof 
of maritime greatness About the time when the Ody%%ey was written, this 
18 how Greece imagined the island of Minos ‘‘In the middle of the wast 
ocean is glorious Crete, a fertile island, where countless men lu e ; there are 
eighty-six towns, ^ which haae each a different language , the} are inhabited 
by the Achseans, the autochthonous Cietans, high minded heroes, the Cydo- 
nians, the Dorians, who are di\ided into three tubes, and the divine Pelasgi. 
In the midst of all these people is the beautiful town of Knossos, where 
Minos reigned, and ever} nine jears had an audience with Jupiter,” Thus 
18 the divine or religious type of legislator formed in the mind of the 

BSoent ezcavatioxus have tended to confirm the existenoe of Crete's boasted hundred cities ] 
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Greeks and with the double help of time and poetry the name of Minos 
Incomes great. 

L rete was as little spared from the revolutions which Thucydides foretold 
\umld be one of the results of the Trojan War, as the peculiar state of her 
s il and customs warranted. The inhabitants, living in a mountainous and 
IiMtled country, were separated into many cantons, jealous of one another’s 
in(Jtl)endence. In Crete, as in Switzerland, nature prepaied repubbcs. For 
I ] nc^ lime ro>al power succeeded in j)re\enting the germs of discord from 
‘ iirstiijg fortli, this \Aas in the time of Minos, of Rhadamanthus, and of 
siTpc Ion wlun the (. ictans were conqueiors and masteiN of the sea and pos- 
^ sM ] ( f a hgislition inspired 1)\ the fii&t of all the gods Later, everj- 
tl mg which had lieli)ed to mike a sovereign authoiit} gave way, the towns 
jf ( ictc qiiariclhd inteiiialh and with oiio anothei for individual govern- 
III lit Jills sjiiit of indciiendence was doubtless encouraged b\ the pres- 
tic cf tlu (iitcks, who, m their return from Trov, founded colonies on 
tl isliiid 1 iltle l)v little, renal jiower, weakened lij the absence of the 
(Imfs who liid loined the princes of the Peloponnesus m order to attack 

\si I dis ipjK lied. 

llii ugh whit sliocks, compromises oi tiansitions. Cute passed from 
^ ninuiil h\ kings, to an aiistoci itic ftdeiition with Knossos, Gortvna, 

< \ I III ind I vetus at the he id, we know not \il w( know is that several 
^ ij I ill ns iftci the Jiojin W ii tlie new govciiinunt liad cntirdv taken 
tl ]li t of tlu (Id, th )Ugh still invoked in tlu sacred n inif of Minos 
11 1 ( i( tills tlins htgiii the gu it jinetue we so often hnd in ancient dajs, 
tl it (f il icing the v(ung gciici itions undii tlu pioteetion and gtiuuH of the 

1 Kilts, Aim evtn with a 1 >ng line of (piitiirus behind him, is a weak 
(1 ilurc incl when he scpaiatcs fiom the ancunts he adds to his nothingness 

In u j jcscnting Cute wilhafcdeial and aiistoc latic government, these 
w T Is must not bi t iktn in then full meaning It was not the entire 
(St il lislnnent (fan ition, but attempts at peace and ordei fiequentlv mter- 
J 1] 1 1 1 V uvolutions Tins i>oiiit his often esc ipcd modem writers, espe- 
(iillv M iittsquicii 

lute v\ IS i fertile chios, fiom which Spaita took vanous principles, 
b t ( uti itsilt could not 1 m nefit fiom them llu leason for the outbreaks 
w I tli( nvuliv between the diffeient towns W hen one of them conquered 
^1 (tin r, tlu lesult was despotism , when thev stiove one against the other 
willif ut cither getting a dteisive advantage, the result was anaiehv 

At tli( lu id of each town weie ten magistrates called cosmea (or coamot')^ 
liking then name fiom ordei itself, and from the necessity of seeing it 

< lined out, for in evei> town theie was alwavs an incoriigible inclination 
foi ] lotting The cosmes, wlio vveie the forerunners of the Spartan epJiorij 
^erf* chosen, not from all the citizens, but from a small number of families 
As thev succeeded roval authoritv thev had its powers, thej commanded the 
troops concluded tieaties, and luled over people and things alike, with an 
aihitrarv power. The Cretan customs weie a strange contrast to this des- 
I>otism, which was the unmistakable lemains of sovereign!}. When b} their 
^nduct the cosmes offended some of their colleagues, the} were driven away. 
^ hen thev chose they could also abdicate Law dici not rule, but the will 

man, which is not a sure rule The Cretans had the habit, when they 
leached the highest point in their quarrels, of returnii^ to a provisional 
monarch}, m order to facilitate war between them. Th^ lived in the 
midst of periodical disputes which prevented them from ever forming a great 
Nation 
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When the cosmes came to the end of their term of office, which lasted a 
year, they took a place in the assembl}' or senate formed of the old men of 
the city This was alwaj s the custom in antiquity, as in all youthful nations 
Thus, experience in life is called in to help govern The old men who had 
been cosmes, or had been destined to be so, exercised an irresponsible and 
life-long authority, deciding all things, not according to written laws but 
according to their opinions The decisions of the cosmes and senators were 
presented to a general assembh \\here all the citizens met , the assembly onl\ 
confirmed by ^ote what was proposed Theie were no discussions, a mute 
acquiescence was alone allowed The senitois and cosmes were the chiefs 
of that army which had warnois and labouieis as ])od'v and force This 
dmsion into soldiers and labourers was common to the Egyptians and Cre 
tans, according to Aristotle, who tiaces it back, f( i the toimei, to Sesostris 
and for the latter to Minos, and the ancient discij line, adds Alexandei s 
tutor, lemamed especiallj strong amongst the peasants Like all ancient 
nations, the Cretans had sla\es those semng in tlie countrj were called chry 
sonetes and those in the towns amphamioteB 1 he ii usu il name w as clarotes 
because the'v were duided cquill> b'v lot, as thc\ were prisoners of war 
At C>donia, one of the towns of Crete, the slx\es had festnals during which 
the} were free and powerful, and could c\cn fight the citizens Sei\itude 
has alwa} s pro\ oked orgies 

All the instincts of civilisation began to develop in ( lete with gicat 
energy Ihe Cretans did not like inaction, thev liked hunting, wrestling 
and ever} kind of exercise Thev lived in c )mmon and dn ided the fruits of 
the earth These customs and habits were at the b ttem ( t Cietan iristitu 
tions Ihe legislators confirmed these customs in c( itain c ises and in others 
trained or suppressed them The laws called the lav\s of Minos, weie nevci 
written down, and changed in the course of }ears 

Let us enter into Lvetus, i town of Crete, and see the evervday life of 
the people Each person gave up the tenth of his jioductions or posses 
sions to help su2)por t the societ} of which he v\ is a namber These con 
tributions were divided amongst all the fxmilicsof tht cit> b} the magistrates 
The citizens were divided into little societies , the cart of the meals being in 
the hands of one of the women who directed the woik of three or four of 
the public slaves, each of whom had a watei t iinci In each cit} there 
were two public eelifices , one de\oted to the serving ot meals the other to 
the shelter of foreigners and strangers In the building foi the meals weie 
two tables, called hospitable tables, where strangeis sit The other tables 
were for the use of the citizens An equal portion vi as gnen to each, except 
to the }oung people, who had onl} half a portion of meat and touched no 
other food A pitcher of wine and water was on each table, from which 
everybod} drank , after the meal another pitcher w as placed on the table 
The children had one pitcher in which the wine was measured, the old people 
and men had unlimited wine The women who presided at the meals chose 
the choicest pieces for those who had distinguished themselves by their 
valour or their prudence After the repast, public affairs were discussed, 
then great actions were related and those who had been courageous were 
praised and set up as models to the }oung 

Warfare was the object of all the institutions On this point Plato and 
Aristotle agree Clinias the Cretan, one of Plato s interrogators, wished 
everything to be arranged for warfare , he took trouble to have it under- 
stood that wnthout supremacy in battle, riches and culture in art will be 
of no use, since all the treasures of the defeated pass into the hands of the 
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conqueror. Aristotle remarked that in Crete as in Sparta, and among the 
Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and Celts, everyiihing led up to warfare — 
education, laws, customs. In Crete, the men were soldiers living under the 
same discipline, eating the same food, sharing perils and pleasure, and 
always ready to march or to fight. They were respected only when they 
were hardy, vigorous, agile, and quick. Prudence and repose were for old 
atje 

As soon as the children could read, they were tai^ht poems in which the 
laws were explained, and the elements of music. They were very strictly 
treated, with a 8e\entv which was never changed, no matter what the sea- 
^ >11 Clothed in rough clothes, the} ate on the ground, helping one another 
iTid waiting upon the men When the} became older, they formed part of 
(Idle lent companies, each one being piesided over b} a }outh chosen from 
lilt highest or most powerful families These }oung chiefs led the oom- 
|i tints out hunting and racing ; they had an almost parental authority over 
iJjtii companions and punished the disobedient On certain days the com- 
I lines fought against each other , to the sound of the flute and lyre, they 
III If ked each other with their hands or weapums. This drilled them in the 
lit of warfare. The Cietar* towns, like other Grecian cities, had public 
liinldings and g}mnasium8 for corpoial exercises, g}mna8iuni8 for the mind 
w 1 1 e added later 

Ihcre was a time when the disputes between the different towns were 
judged b\ a kind of federal arbitration, but it is doubtful whether the deci- 
sions of tins tribunal were respected. However, aftei some civil wars 
bttween tlie towns, aiiangeinents were made, and we find some curious re- 
in niis in the piincipdl clauses of a treaty between two towns, Hierapolis 
ind Pnansus. Each had lights of isopolit} and of marriage, of acquiring 
1 ssessions in each othePs territory, and of having an equal share in all 
tilings, di\ine and human. Those who w^anted to reside in the other town 
(ould do so and could bu^ and sell there, lend or borrow money and make 
in\ kind of contiart according to the laws of both. 

Hills without unity and always at war with one another, the Cretans 
lUMi left their island and took no part in the general affairs of Greece. 
lht\ refused to enter into the league formed against Darius, giving the 
excuse that their assisting Menelaus had cost them misfortune, and recall- 
ing the conduct of the Greeks who had not hastened to a\enge the death of 
Minos These were pretexts, but the real cause was the feebleness of the 
C ictans, too weak and too few to take jiart in any great enterprise, a weak- 
utss which kept Ciete alwa}8 isolated, obscure and selfish. Polybius was 
indignant at Ciete being compared to Lacedsemonia; he compared the equality 
of wealth and contempt of riches which reigned at Sparta to the avarice of 
the Cretans who were quite unscrupulous as to their means of becoming nch. 

With the exception of the fact that the cosmes were elected yearly, we 
believe Pol}bius is wrong in esteeming Crete a democratic state. Power 
'^as in the hands of the senate, which was a regular oligarchy. As for the 
natural faults of the Cietans, which their government rather encouraged 
tlian corrected, time succeeded only in making them increase, and it is not 
astonishing that, at the time that Polybius wrote, they deserved the severe 
opinion of the historian. It would be unjust not to state with what dis- 
fa\our the Greeks looked upon them. This insular race that helped no one 
and was ready to accept the pay of any nation, was hated bjr the Greeks. The 
Cretans were called treacherous liars, and it was proverbial that it was per- 
mitted to “ cretise ” with a Cretan. 
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Crete was renowned for two causes ; it was looked upon fust as the cradle 
of the gods, then as the nest of sea-robbers and mercenaries. After having 
shone at the beginning of Greek civilisation, its development was interrupted 
before its time. Anarchy unneived it. The bad leputation of the Cretans 
at Athens was also due to the jealousy of the Athenians who could never 
forgne Crete a short supremacy on the sea. When the poets wished to 
please the Athenians they abused Minos and the Cietans. Nothing is inoie 
dangerous to good fame 'NMth posteritj than to ha\e for enemj a witt} 
nation. ^ 


BEL0CH\ VCCOINT OF GllFFIC ( 01 OMsAIION 

The scene of Grecian piimitne histoi> is piactuallv limited to the coun- 
tries boideimg the ^Egean Sea. But in the })LiU)d \\liicli ga\e use to the 
great epic poems the gtogiaphu al liuiizon hid alitad\ l)Cguii to evpand In 
one of the later songs of the Iliads Eg\plian 1 licbes is mentioned ; tht songs 
relating the wandeiings of Lhsscs speak of the ( iiiimeiiaiis, the oiiginal 
inhabitants of the noith coast of the Bontus, and the deal suininei nights ot 
the north, of ’i\hich tlie Gieeks could leain onl> on this coast The Teltin- 
achm speaks of Lib\a, beside Eg^pt, and the latest songs of the Odysmy 
show an acquaintanie with the Su uli and the 1 iiid (>1 the Sicaiii Jso tiadi- 
tion has preseived tJie mines ot the hold evploicis who hist \entuied out 
into the open sea which jihaiitas^ had peopled with all kinds ot monsters and 
fabulous beings, and which, in reality, concealed eounlltss teiiois and dan- 
gers. Then deeds howeiei Ined on in the songs iclating the evpedition of 
the Argo and the home-coming of the heiocs tioin iio\ 

The settler soon lollowcd th< explour Ihc need of land had once 
m a dim antiquit\ led the lldUins to the islands of the d-.gean Sea and 
to the western coast of Vsii Minoi , these legions wcu now occupied, and 
whoever found his home too naiiow was obliged to seek out moie distant 
lands. Commeiciil interests pla^ed no j)iit in these migiatioiis at hist, 
because there was no indiisti> in Gieece to fuimsh ii tides for expoit 
People weie in search of fertile distiiets , whctlu i or not good harbours weie 
close at hand was wholh a question of secondan impoitance Ihe diMsion 
of farm lands was coiiscqiicntU the first business of the new settleis ; at the 
beginning of the hfth century tlie ancient citizens of S\iacuse aliead\ st\le 
themselves “land owncis (yafiopoi). Herein lies the fundamental diffeience 
between Giecian and Ph(inician colonisation E\er\ Pho niciaii settlement 
was primarilj a commeieial establishment, which undei fa\ouiable ciicum- 
stances might de\elop into an agiicultuial colon> , the Grecian settlements 
were originally agiicultuial colonies out of which, howe\er, in the course of 
time extensive commeicial centies weie de\ eloped 

The oldest colonial foundations of this time weie like those unorganised 
expeditions which once pouied out upon the islands and the shores of Asia 
Minor. Such were the settlements of the Achicans and Locrians in southern 
Italy. As the Greeks, how e\ er, were continually being forced out to more 
distant coasts, their colonisation had to take on a diffeient character. The 
navigation of the islandless sea in the west, or e\en the jouiney to Libya and 
the stormy Pontus, necessitated a degree of seamanship greater than that 
possessed by the inhabitants of the agricultural coast districts of the Grecian 
peninsula, from among whom the settlers of the lands across the sea had 
until then gone forth. Hence Africa, Bceotia, and Argolis ceased to take an 
independent part in the colonisation movement. In their place arose cities. 
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hardly or not at all mentlo^ed by Homer, which by their advantageous 
location had come to be centres of navigation; Clialcis and Eretria on 
the Eunpus, the stiait which furnishes the most convenient connection 
between southern Greece and Thessaly ; Megara and Corinth on the isthmus, 
where the two seas which wash the shores of Greece come within a few 
miles of each other , Rhodes, Lesbos, and other islands of the ^gean Sea ; 
tinalU tlie Ionian coast towns, especially Miletus Not that all the colonists, 
w lio went out from here to seek new homes on distant shores were actually 
it home in these cities On the contrary , these cities were only gathering 
})lices whither streinicd tlie cmigiants lioin the surrounding regions — all 
those who found no chance to dd\ u it in their old homes or who were dii\en 
abioid b} lo\t of ad\ciituie oi b\ diss<itisfaction with political conditions 
hut the cities, fioni which the colonising expeditions went out, organised 
tilt uiidei taking , thc\ proMded leadeis and ships and their institutions 
ht i\td fis models f )i the colonies 

Once founded, howe\ei, the eolonuh weic, as a lule, wholl> indepeii- 
(1 lit of tlie motliei -( itx 1 he i elation between them was like that between 
1 f ithei ind his giown son in (Tieciaii law Hit citizen of the mother-cit} 
w IS alw i>s icbpec ted in the eolonv , and the eoloii\, cii the other hand, could 
ilv s c )Uiit on hiidinq suppoit w itli the mothe i-cit\ in e ise of a diflicult crisis. 
I hit the eoloin moie >\ti, lenmiifd in especi ilh aitue mteieouise with its 
111 ither-cit\ la\ in llie n itiiu of this coloniil lelationship , and in the course of 
t me the colonies bet line the surest siijipoits foi the coiniiu ice of the mother- 
tit\ iiid the liest iniikets foi the pioductions of its industiial tieti\it\ 

In coiiscpniiee the iceolleetion (jf this lel itionship was kept ali\e for 
t 1 ng time liut the ciieumst ine ts which ga\e use to the foundation of 
ill the colonies eailiei thin the si\th century, it main x tiled m the darkness 
f tradition Histone il lecoids weie as xet lai rcmoxcel from this pei rod, 
in I the dites of f mnelatioiis whicli ha\t been handed down to us aie based 
wh )lh upon caleul itiuiis aecuiding to gemiations or upon suppositions 
tf e\eii less \alue Such accounts can at the most gi\e us onh approximate 
ehwb and must in each single instaiiet be compaied with othei traditions. 
<>nh so much is certiin that in the hist hall of the se\enth centurj the set- 
tlement of the southern coist of Ihiaee was in full progress and the Hellenes 
hi I alreadx established themsehes upon the gulf of larentum 

ISo other field offeied the Giecian colonists such faxourable conditions as 
the coasts of Ital> and Sicil>, beyond the Ionic Sea Situated m the same 
lititudc as the mother-land, these countiies ha\e a climate very similar to 
fhat of Greece 

Intercourse between the two shores existed at an earl} date Fragments 
of X ises in the Mxeenean st>le lid\e been found in Messapia, and the pre- 
Hellenic neciopolis in eastern Sicily shows traces of a cixilisation which is 
pirtialh under M>eencan influence It exen appears that in pre-histonc 
times immigrations fiom the Balkan peninsula into Italj already took place 
b} wa\ of Otianto \t least it is related that the Cliones oree dwelt on the 
''estern coast of the gulf of Tarentum , and the 8imilarit> of names between 
these people and the Epirot Chaones, the inhabitants of the region about the 
Acroceraunian promontorx, can hardlx be accidental Perhaps this is con- 
nected with the fact that the Italici designate the Hellenes as Graeci, since 
the Gr<eci are said to have been an Epirot tribe, which in historic times had 
^'holl} disappeared 

Be that as it may, the Hellenes had at all events taken possession of the 
eastern coast of the present Calabria, during the course of the eighth, or at 
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latest at the beginning of the seventh century. The new settlers called 
themselves Achsaans and thought they were descended from the Achseans m 
the Peloponnesus. As a matter of fact their dialect is closely related to the 
Argolian. The Chones of Itah ha\e since disappeared fiom history^ and 
have probably been meiged into one people with the Achaeans. 

The new home was called Italia, aftei a branch of the original population 
which disappeared at an eaih date, and this name was gradually extended 
over the whole peninsula as far is the Alj)8 The land offered a boundless 
field for Hellenic acti\it\, and the realisation of that fact found expression 
in the name (Treater Hellas, wliith aiose in the colonial territory across the 
Ionian Sea in about the sixth century, in contrast to the ciowded condition 
of the too thickh populated mother land Ihis ma} ha\e been h}perbole, 
but it was m a sense justified b> the brilliant de\clopment of the Achecan 
settlements The coasts of the gulf of Tarentum became co\ered with a 
circle of flouiishing cities In the north at the mouth of the Bradanus was 
Metapontum, which bore on its armour the speaking dcMce of an ear of corn, 
then came Sins in the fruitful plain at the mouth of the ii\er of the same 
name, which, to the poet Archilochub appe tied an ideal place for a colony , 
further south wheie Crathis emjities into the sea, was S^bdlls, whose wealth 
and luxury soon became pro'vcibial In close main with S\baris stood 
Croton, situated near the promontor\ of Lacinium, on the top of which the 
new” settlers founded the temple of Hera, the queen of hca\en, which became 
the chief sanctuarv for the Greeks of Ital\ One column of the building is 
still standing, a signal for ships, and can be seen from afii o\er the blue 
waters of the Ionian Sea FiiiUh, far to the south at Cape Stilo was 
Cauloma, the last of the Achaan settlements 

The Achseans soon penetiated also into the intenoi and thiough the 
narrow peninsula to the shores of the l>rrhenian Sea S>baris founded 
here the colonies of Scidrus and Laos, and, furthtr noith, on the lower Sila- 
rus, Posidonia [afteiwaids Pcestum], whose temple to-da> aiises in solemn 
majest} from out its desol ite surroundings, the most beautiful monument of 
Grecian architecture which has been preser\ed on the western side of the 
Ionian Sea P>xus [afterwards Buxentum], between Posidonia and Laos, is 
probably a colon} fiom Sins, which was diiectly opposite it on the Ionian 
Sea, and was later closeL associated with it Croton founded Pandosia in 
the upper valle} of the Ciathis, and Terina and &c}lletium (Scjlacium) on 
the isthmus of Catanzaro where the Ionian and r}rrhenian seas approach to 
within a few miles of each other The Achdeans now controlled the whole 
region from the Bradanus and Sihrus southwaid to the gulf of Terina and 
the gulf of Sc}lletium, an aiea of fifteen thousand square kilometres. 

The Acheeans weie soon followed b^ the Loenans, who li'ved opposite 
them on the gulf of Corinth The} founded a new Locri, south of the 
Achsean settlements not far from the Zephyrian promontor} This cit} 
also soon became rich and powerful, so that its territory was extended to 
the west coast of the peninsula, where it established the colonies Hipponium 
and Medma 

In the meantime the inhabitants of eastern Greece had begun to direct 
their gaze to the newly di8CO\eied lands in the west — first of all the Chal- 
cidianSy the bravest men in Hellas, as they aie called in an old proverb 
Since the coast of the gulf of Tarentum was already occupied, they sailed 
further, to Sicily the land famed in fable as the home of the Cyclops and 
Lasstrygones. These were no longer to be found there, but instead a people 
of Italic race, the Siceli, or the Sicani, as they were called in the western 
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part of the idand^ a brave and warlike people, but with no national unity 90 
that they were unable aucoessful^ to oppose the invaders. Here, at the foot 
of the lofty snow pyramid of JStna, the Chaloidians founded Naxos, their 
first settlement and the first Hellenic town on Sicilian soil. In ^atitude 
to the god, Apollo Archegetes, u ho had brought them over the sea in safety, 
the settlers erected an altar Later on, when Sicily had become an Hellenic 
land, all those who were setting sail to attend the festivals in the mother- 
1 iiid use d to sacrifice at this place 

1 10m Naxos the rhalcidiaiis soon took possession of the surrounding 
Kgion In the south the\ founded Cataiie, Leontini, Callipolis, Euboea; in 
tlie noith. on the strait vhicli separates Sicily from Ital>, the> built Zancle, the 
1 it(.r Messana. or Messina, and opposite this on the mainland Rhegium was 
tst i))lished Here the wide Tjrrhenian Sea \^as open to the Hellenes. The 
f Tccijntous 'western coast of the Calabria of to-da> and the waterless Lipa- 
iin Islands were not indeed attracts e to settlers, but on the small island 
I’jthecusi (Is(hia), off the coast of the Osci, was the most favourable spot a 
n lonist could wish — the soil being luxurianth fertile and at the same time 
secure flora hostile attacks Thus the Calcidians established themselves 
litie at an earl\ date, perhaps in the eighth centurj boon they ventured 
( \^r to the neai l>ing continent, and on the steep trachyte cliff, upon the 
Hit, wa^ve beaten shore of the gulf of G<eta, the\ founded Cumas, so called 
flora i place [C\ine] m the old Eubaan home-land 

Neapolis, the ‘‘new cit> was colonised from here in about the year 600, 
while Sdiiiian fugitixs settled at Dicteaichia [afterwards Puteoli], in close 
]i ivimit^ to Cuma* (111 527) The second large island of the Neapolitan 
l)i\ C iprea must also have been settled Chalcidians, since we find a 
me popul ition theic even in the period of the empire 
( uniae is the most extreme westerly point of Ital} which the Chalcidians, 
111 1 indeed the Hellenes fis a whole, ever possessed It has always remained, 
IS it was first established, the most advanced frontier post, and the con- 
l nuous terntoi V of (xrecian colonisation in Ital^ ends at the Silarus A simi- 
iiifosition was occupied on the southern shore of the Tyrrhenian Sea by 
Miinera, which was colonised fiom Messana in about the year 650, and was 
I he onlv Grecian citj on the northern coast ot Sicily. Chalcidian colonisa- 
tion in the west came to an end with this settlement 

The example given by Chalcis was soon imitated. The Corinthians in 
the eighth century still occupied the rich island of Coicyra and likewise 
tinned then steps to Sicily Since the region around AStna and the strait 
vv IS already occupied by Chalcidians, they went further south and estab- 
lished the colony of S> racuse upon the small island of Ortygia, in the most 
h(autiful harbour on the eastern coast of Sicily. This colony was destined 
to become the metropolis of the Grecian west The real colonising activity 
of L onnth, however, was directed chiefly towards the northwestern part of 
the Grecian peninsula In the course of the eighth century a dense circle 
of Corinthian and Conntho-Corcy rsean settlements grew up here : among 
them Chalcis and Molycnura in Aitolia at the entrance to the bay of Corinth. 

Like Corinth, its neighbour city Megara began at an early date to take 
part in the colonisation of Sicily . A new Megara arose here, between Syra- 
cuse and the Chalcidian Leontini, professedly in the eighth century, at any 
I'dte before Syracuse had acquired much importance and had begun to found 
colonies of its own. Its powerful neighbours made it impossible for the city 
to expand towards the mtenor and thus the Megarians were obliged to go 
further west, when their territory became too oramped for them at hemeu 
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They founded Selinus, not far from the most western point of the island on 
the coast of the Libyan Sea, at about the same time that the Chalcidians laid 
out Himera on the opposite coast (about 650) On account of the fertilitj 
of the district the new colony soon reached a high grade of prosperity and 
established on its own account a number of settlements, such as Minoa, near 
the mouth of the Hal}cus (Platani) so called from the little island of like 
name in the old Grecian home 

Of the other states of the Grecian mother-land onlj Sparta took part in 
the settlement of the west Innci distuibinces which broke out after tlu 
conquest of Messenia aie s nd to ha\c caused a poition of the conqueied part\ 
to leave their home Ihc emigrants st t s ul foi 1 ipy gi i and established theie 
upon the only good harboiii on the southeast coast ol Italy, the colony of 
Tarentum (700 n < ) Ty\o centuiies litci, shoitly btfoie the Peisiaii yy us 
the Spartans made an atteiiii)t to estildish thtnisthes in the y\est 

Sicily and Italy wcic too f ii out oi the y\ ly foi tlu Asiitic Greeks, and 
they consequent!} held almost eiitiicly aloof fiomaiiy colonising expeditions 
thither Rhodes yy as an exception \t the beginning of the sey eiith ceiitui \ 
its citizens, together yyith the Ciet ins, established the colony ot (xtla, on tlu 
fertile depression at the mouth of the Gel i, y\liieli yy is the hist (iiecian city on 
the south coast of Sicily About a centuiy latei (in ^bO) tins city colonised 
Agrigentum, yyhicli is situated f utlu i to the yyest on i steep luight comm ind 
ing a broad outlook, not f ir fi om the sc i This filled the gaj) yy Inc h had be cn 
lef t in the 1 oyy of (necnn eitusbttyyecn GcU ind Sdinus it ibout the simc 
time Rhodians and rnidiins undei the Itideislnp of the Ilei ulid Pentitli 
lus, tried to find a footing on the most extreme y\cst point of Sic.ily,on tlu 
promontor} of Lilybeum But the Hellenes yytu heie successfully opp )sed 
b} the Ely mi, the origin il inhibit ints ot this put of the islind, ind by the 
citizens of the ncighbouimg Pho niii m c olony of Motya Hit ney\ settleis 
and their Sclinuntine allies yyeie bcitcn Pcntithlus himself fell, ind tic 
remainder of his people y\eie toiced to t ike refuge on the biiien Lipr e ii 
Islands, w hich yy ei e thus won for the Gicciaiis 

The distant yyest hid been opened up to (nee i in (omnieice eyen befoie 
this It is said to h ly e been a S uni in s iiloi, C ohi us by n imc , yy ho, on a join 
ney to Egypt, being earned out of his yy ly by i storm off the Liby an c oast was 
the first to reach lartessus, tlie nth sihei-lind lying neai the Pillaisof Her- 
cules (600 BC ) At about the same time Ionic Phoc i ans founded the colony 
of Massalia not farfiom tlu mouth ot the Rhodanus Hus soon became a 
centre for the commeiee of these icgions and extended its influence f ii int » 
the Celtic interior liom heie the l^hoei ins tdyanced along the Iberiin 
coast to Tartessus, yyheie they eiiteied into fiiendly relations yyith the 
natives and established the colony of Maenica, yyhich w is the most yyesterly 
point the Hellenes ey ei held 1 he Phoc a ins settled also on C y i nus (C orsica) 
In 566 they founded Alalia on the east coast of tlie island When Ionia was 
forced to succumb to the Peisians after the fall of Saidis ( >45) a laige portion 
of the citizens of Phocaa left then homes and turned to their tribal kins- 
men m Alalia, which thus greyy from a mtie mercantile settlement into a 
powerful city. 

These results, howeyer, yyeie for the most part of short duration Ihe 
Phoenicians reached the western Mediteiianean at the same time wnth the 
Hellenes, perhaps somewhat earlier eyen. The northern coast of Libya 
from Syrtis Major to the Pillars of Hercules w as covered with a line of their 
settlements, among which Carthage attained the first place in the course of 
time, owing to the advantage of its incomparable location. It was not long 
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before they crossed over to the islands lying opposite Africa. They occupied 
Melita (Malta) and Gaulos (Gozzo), and founded Motya, Panormus, and 
'^olus in west Sicily, probably during the seventh century. Here the Greeks 
formed a barrier preventing their further expansion. The PhoBniciaus, how- 
ever, could spread themselves upon Sardinia without hindrance, since the 
(ireeks, although they may have planned to settle there, mever went seriously 
about it. In this way a succession of Phoenician settlements grew up along 
the south and west coast of the island — Caralis, Nora, Sulci, Tharrus and 
others. The Pit> usfe are said to have been colonised from Carthage in the 
\ecir 654-653 n c. The Pluciiicians had already reached the silver-land of 
Tiirtessus in tlie eighth centur\ . Then chief point of support in this region 
wdb Gades, situated on a small island bejond the Pillars of Hercules on the 
i dge of the ocean. 

A hostile encoiiiitei ^vlth the Hellenes could now no longer be avoided and 
it sctnib to ha\e bt( 11 the danger which thieatened the Ph(enicians from this 
Mck \\hich led then scattcicd settlements to unite into a single state with 
Caithage as Us ceiitie, oi at any late materiall} asbisted Carthage in her 
woik of unification Abo\e all it \\ab necessar\ to dii\e out the Phoenicians 
tiom their newl} \\on position on Corsica. The Phoniciiins were aided in 
then attempt b} the Ltiuscans, who, as bold piiates, had long beforehand 
made themseheb feaied In the Greeks, and regaided the Phociean settle- 
lunits so neai then coabtb with no less anxiet\ than the PluLnicians them- 
sthts. 1 he Plioctcaiis could nut withstand the attack of the two peo- 
ples, who wcie the most skilful naMgatois in the western Mediterranean. 
1 hej wcie indeed \ictoiious in an open sea fight, but the> endured such severe 
losses that thc\ wei( obliged to gue up Alalia. lhc\ next turned to south 
Itah and I stablished theic thecoloin of H} tie, between Pjxus and Pobidonia. 
Massalia was now isolated and tin own upon its own rebounes The distant 
Mana(a could conseciuuith bt maintained no longei, and Cdithajge won 
undisputed possession of Taitessus But within its narrow lange of power 
Massalia Mctoiioush nsisted all attacks of the Phomicians, and the final 
n suit was that a suit of clmding line was established between the tw^o cities. 
Massaliot influence was prepondeiant north of the promontoi\ of Artemisium 
(ca])e of Nao) ; C aithaginian, south of it, on the east coast of Iberia. 

( \inus came under Etiuscan influence aftei the withdiawal of the Pho- 
(aans The Etiuscans, it appears, had already taken possession of the 
fertile })lain on the lower Vulturnus and had established there a number of 
s( ttlements, whose centre was at Capua. They now' proceeded to attack 
Hellenic ( uma (presumabh in 524^. Here, how'^e\er, the superior military 
skill of the (jieeks won the Mctoiy, and the latter were able to defend the 
Latin cities, which weie friendly to them, from being brought into subjec- 
tion by the Etruscans. The strength of Cumae, howe^el, was not suflScient 
to keep up the unequal fight for long and it w as due only to the interven- 
tion of the Syracusans that Hellenism maintained itself here until the end 
of the fifth centur;y . 

Nearly contemporaneoubly with the beginnings of colonisation in the 
west the Hellenes began to spread toward the north and southeast. The 
Chalcidians again took the first place. Opposite Euboea a long peninsula 
pi ejects from the north into the Jfigean Sea, which, on account of the pnmer- 
ous indentations of its coast, as well as the fertility of its soil, invited 
settlement. A long succession of Grecian colonial towns grew up here, Ae 
most of which were founded from Chalcis ; hence the name Chalcidice, which 
the peninsula bore in later times. The Corinthians followed the Chalcidians 
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liere, juat as they had done in the west On the narrow isthmus joining the 
peninsula of Pallene with the main bod^ of Chalcidice they founded the colony 
of Potideea (in 600) which remained the most important city of this region 
until the time of the Peloponnesian War The original Thracian population 
maintained itself onl^ on the rugged slopes of Atlios 

Further east, in the first half of the 8e\ enth century, the Parians took 
possession of the mountainous island of Thasos, which at that time was still 
covered with a thick prime\al forest The new settlers soon ciossed over 
to the near-hing mainland, where the^ established a number of commercial 
stations, as (Es>ma and Galepsus, which had to maintain themsehes through 
long struggles with the warlike Thracian tribes Opposite Thasos, on the 
fruitful plain between Ne&tus and l^ake Bistonis, the Clazomensuans founded 
Abdera in 651, but the> could not long maintain themsehes against the 
attacks of the Thracians Colonists fiom leos, who emigrated after the 
conquest of Ionia b} the Persians (54o ) and took possession oi the deserted 
place, were more successful , Vbdei a now became the most import int cit^ 
on this whole coast and also took an active pait in the intellectual life of 
the nation 

Lesbos and Tenedos were for a longtime the most ad\ anced posts of 
the Hellenic world toward the noitheast Not until the eighth centur\ 
do the inhabitants of these isl inds ai)j)cai to ha^e succeeded in t iking posses- 
sion of the south of J rois fiom the wooded slopes of Ida to the entrance to 
the Hellespont h«ont ot the numerous settlements founded here, however, 
became very import int Ihe Lesbians then went furthei and crossed O'ver 
to the European shore of the Hellespont, whcie they built Sestus at the 
narrowest point of the strait and \lopeconnesus on the northern coast of 
the Thracian Chersonesus Lnus at the mouth of the mightv Hebius, the 
principal river of Thrace, was also colonised b\ M\tileneans The fuithcr 
expansion of the Greeks on this coast was arrested b} the warlike tribes of 
Thrace 

The Lesbians were son followed b> the Milesians In 670 the\ estab 
lished Abjdos, opposite bestus, and at about the same time (b75j) founded 
Cyzicus on the isthmus connecting the mountainous peninsula or Arcoton 
nesus with tlie Asiatic mainland Other Ionian cities also took part in the 
colonisation of these regions Lainpsacus was colonised fiom Phocdea ('651), 
EIsbus from Teos , M\rlea fiom Colophon, Pennthus from Samos (600) 

The Milesians also ad\ anced into the Pontus at an earh date It was 
due to them that this sea, which, with its inhospitable shores peopled b} 
wild barbarians, had been the terror of Grecian manners, became known as 
“the hospitable sea (Pontos Luxirios) with which few other regions could 
compare in impoitance for Giecian commerce Miletus is said to ha\e 
founded m all no less thin iiinetj colonies on the coasts of the Hellespont 
and Pontus In 630 Milesi ms built Sinope not far from the mouth of the 
Halys, which soon grew to be the most impoitant emporium in this region, 
and founded in its turn a number of colonies, as Cot} ora, Trapezus, and 
Oerasus. The Milesians, however, turned their attention especially to the 
northwest and noith coasts of the Pontus which were to become the princi- 
pal granaries of Greece After the middle of the seventh century a large 
number of Milesian colonies grew up here The first was Istrus south of 
the mouth of the Danube, said to have been founded m 656 , a few years 
later (644) Olbia, at the mouth of the Bor} sthenes near its junction with 
the Hyjpanis (Bug) ; then in the first half of the sixth centur} on the east 
coast of Thrace, ApoUoma, Odessus, and Tomis , further on Tyras at the 
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mouth of the river of like name ([Dniester) and Theodosia on the south 
ooast of the Crimea The Hellenic settlements were especially frequent 
m the Cimmerian Bosporus, the highway unitmg the Pontus with the sea of 
M8eotis Nymphssum and the Milesian colony of Panticapmum, the later 
capital of the Bosponan kingdom, arose here on the western shore , opposite, 
on the Asiatic shore, was Phanagorea, founded from Teos Finally, Tanais 
was founded at the mouth of the Don, the most northerly point ever occu- 
pied the Greeks 

The Meganans had begun to establish themselves on the Propontis at 
ibout the same time with the Milesians In 675 they founded Chalcedon at 
the entrance to the Thracian Bosporus, and se\enteen years later, Byzantium, 
on the opposite Euiopean shore Selymbna, neighbouring B}zantium on the 
west and \stacu8, at the most easterly point of the Propontis, not far from 
the site of the later Nicomcdia, were Megaiian colonies I he Megarians, how- 
e\er penetrated into the Pontus itself, at a compaiati\el\ late date. Their 
first colony heie vas Heracka, founded in association with Bcjeotian settlers 
in the > e ir 550, in the land of the Manand) ni, about two hundred kilometies 
fioni the outlet of the Bosporus hrom theie Mesembiii and Callatis were 
c )lonised on the east coist of Thiace and C heisoiiesus, on the southern 
j oiiit of the Taunc peninsula, near the present Sebaslo])ol 

Ml of these Grecian towns, howe\er, remained with few exceptions 
isolitcd points in the midst of the original population of baibanans An 
a tuil hellemsing of the country as in Sicilj and low^r Italy was never 
\ complished Ihis was largely due to the configuration of the Pontine 
( ■)ist which with the exception of the Crimea has no indentations, so that the 
(iiecun colonics had no way to protect themsehes against the attacks of 
the tubes from the interior Besides the winter climate of the regions north 
1 the Pontus w as \ ery raw The Greeks could not feel happy in a land 
w here the vine and oln e tree grew only in sheltered places, and only the 
1 illerest necessit\ or the prospect of gieat commercial gam could cause 
them to lea\e their sunny home land for such a country Thus the Grecian 
itics on the Pontus never became \ ery populous there was not one among 
tliem to comp ire with Sybaris, Taras, \cragas, to say nothing of Syracuse 
( ondemned to a continual struggle for existence, the Greeks here had no 
leisure for the cultnation of Inkier mteiests It is remarkable how poor 
the Pontine colonies ha've been in intellectual greatness Their role m 
histor} has practical! > been confined to pro\iding the mother-land with 
grim, salted fish, and other such raw products Only once, when the rest 
( f the nation had already fallen under foreign dominion, did they take an 
ictne part in great political events The last battle for Grecian liberty was 
fought with their foices, but he who led the fight was a hellenised bar- 
barian king 

Although the Hellenes had been able to expand on the Italian, Sicilian, 
and Pontine coasts with almost no hindrance, Grecian colonisation met an 
insurmountable obstacle in the old civilised lands on the southeastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, with their dense populations In Syria the Hellenes 
did not attempt a settlement , they were not even able to drive the Phos- 
nicians out of Cyprus Indeed, when the Assyrian king Sargon conquered 
Syria at the end of the eighth century, the Greeks on Cyprus thoi:^t it 
advisable to recognise his supremacy, at least nominally, and this relatioii 
continued under his successors until Asshurbanapal Later, after the fidl of 
the Assyrian Empire, the island came under Egyptian rule. Sarmn’s son 
Sennacherib (70fr-68i) repulsed an attempt of the Greeks to settle on the 
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Cilician plain. The warlike tribes of rough Cilicia and Lycia also succeeded 
in keeping the Greeks at a distance from their coasts, or at least prevented 
their further expansion. Phaselis, founded by the Rhodians on the western 
shore of the gulf of Pamphjlia m 700, remained the last Grecian colony in 
the south of Asia Minor. 

The rich -valley of the Nile attracted Grecian pirates at an early period, 
the more so as the political dnisions of the countr} in the eighth and first 
half of the se^enth century rendered an effectne icsistance impossible. The 
superior mllltar^ ability of these pirates finalh caused Psamthek, the rulei 
of Sais, to hue them as meicenarits With their aid he got the uppei hand 
o\er the othei sectional piinces and fiecd Pg\pt fiom the Assyrian }6ki 
(about 600-045). Fiom that time foiwaid, Gieeks foimed the ktinel of tht 
Eg\ptian arm^,and although the Nile \allt'v was now closed to piiac}, it 
was, on the other liand, open to Greek commeict. I he Milesians founded 
a colon} on the Bolbitinic mouth of the Nile, below Sais ; somewhat later a 
number of Greek mercantile settlements gicw up at Nauciatis, not fai from tht 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, to winch King Aalmus gi anted lights of corpora- 
tion. The cit} soon grew to be the chict commercial empoimm of Eg}pt 
and in the sixth centui> occupied, on a small scale, a position like that ot the 
later Alexandiia. In the couise of time the Gietks would without doubt 
have become luleis of the counti\, but the Ptisim conquest retaided their 
development for fulh a centui} and put a limit to the fuithei expansion of 
Hellenism. 

The route from Greece to Egvpt was iisualh bv wav of Ciete in a south- 
erl} direction to the coast of Liliva. This is thenanowest pait of the eastern 
Mediteiranean, and the stretch of ojien sea to lie ciossed measui es liaidl} three 
hundred kilometers, about tlie same as tin w idth of the yl-.gean Sea Tlie need 
soon began to be felt of having a station at the place whcie land was first 
touched again Thus in 030 Giceks fiom Ihcia settled ui>on the small 
island of Platea, whi<.h is situated off the Libv an shore at preciseh this point 
After a few v ears the colonists felt strong cnc ugh to cross over to the mainland 
At a short distance from the coast, wluie the high t'i]>]cland of the intenoi 
slopes down to the sea, they founded the citv of C }iene. The fertilit} of the 
soil and the tiade in the aioraatie i)lant bdpltnn, which is heit indigenous 
and was highl} piized 1)V the Greeks, assuitd pios{)eiitv to the newcomers 
The Lib} an tribes living in the nciglibourhood were subdued and an attack 
of the Egvptian king Ainies [Uah-ab-Ra^ was successful!} repulsed (570). 
A short time later Barca was founded (3o0) on the heights of the plateau 
west of C}rene, and Teuchiia and Hesperides on the coast Caithage pre- 
vented a further extension tow aid the west, and Egvpt toward the east, and 
consequent!} Ceienaica remained the only district on the south coast of the 
Mediterranean, which was colonised bv Hellenes 

Thus ID the course of two centuries the Ionian Sea, the Propontis, and 
the Pontus liad become Grecian seas, and Grecian colonies had arisen in 
Egypt as well as in Libva, on the west coast of Ital}, and in the land of the 
Celts as far as distant Ibeiia. The nation had giown out of the narrow 
limits in which till then its histor} had been enacted Greek influence was 
henceforth predominant within the entiie circumference of the Mediterranean. 
The reaction of this on Grecian life w as manifest in all its phases.® 




CflAPTER XII SOLON THE lAWGIVER 

It is on the occasion of Solon’s lecfislation tluit we obtain our first glimpse 
— onh a glimpse, unfoitunateh — of the actual state of Attica and its in- 
hshitints It IS a ssd and repulsne picture, presenting to us political 
disc )rd and jnnate sufftimg combined 

\ i< hilt dissensions pie\ iihd amonjf the inhibitants of Attica, who were 
s jmxttd into thiet factions — Iht pedirin, or men of the jdain, comprising 
Athens Ehusis, and tlie neighbouiing Iciiitor}, among whom the greatest 
numhci of iich fimiliesweie included, the rnountaim e rs m the east and 
until of Attic i, called diacrn, who were on tlie whole the poorest party; 
tnd tin parahi iii the southern portion of Attic i from sea to sea, whose 
111 Ills and socid pfjsition weit intermediate between the two I pon what 
] iiticulu I )ints tliese intestine disputes tuincel we ait not distinctly in- 
i mu I, tliea weit not lu)wc\cr pcculni t > the jieiiod immediately preced 
11 g tlie auhentate of Solon, they hid pieaailtd lieforc, and they reappear 
ill iw uds 1 1101 to the chsjiotism of Pisistratus, the latter standing forward 
is ilic It i(h 1 of the dut ru and as chunpion, ic il or pretended, of the power 
] julition 

Hut in the time of Solon these intestine quaricls were aggravated by 
s me thing much more difiieult to deal with — a generil mutiny of the poorer 
] ])ul ition agunst the iieh, resulting fioin misery combined with oppression. 
J lie Thetts, whose ( mdition we ha\e alitady contemplated in the poems of 
II mei and Hesiod, aie now presented to us as foiming the bulk of the 
1 jiuhtion of Attica — the cultnatmg tenants, metayers, and small pro- 
] mtois of the country. They aie exhibited as weighed down by debts 
I d dcpciidenee, and dinen in laigt numbeis out of a state of freedom into 
sli\cr\ — the whole miss of them (we are told) being in debt to the nch, 
who wcie proprietors of the gieater pirt of the soil. Thej had either 
hu rowed money for their own necessities, or they tilled the lands of the 
iicli as dependent tenants, paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and 
in this capacity they weie largely in arreai. 

All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh law of debtor 
and creditoi, — once preajilent in Greece, Itah, Asia, and a large portion of 
the world, — combined with the recognition of sla^ery as a legitimate status, 
and of the light of one man to sell himself as well as that of another man to 
buy lain Every debtor unable to fulfil his contract was hable to be adjudged 
as the 8la\e of his creditor until he could find means either of paying or 
working it out , and not only he himself, but his minor sons and unmarried 
daughters and sisters also, whom the law gave him the power of sellmg. 
The poor man thus borrowed upon the security of his body, to traui^te 
hter^y the Greek phrase, and upon that of the persons in hie family; 
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and 80 severely had these oppressive contracts been enforced, that many debt* 
ors had been reduced from freedom to slavery in Attica itself, many others 
had been sold foi exportation, and some had only hitherto preserved their own 
freedom by selling their children. Moreover, a great number of the smaller 
properties in Attica were under mortgage, signified, according to the for- 
mality usual in the Attic law, and continued down throughout the historical 
times, b\ a stone pillar erected on the land, insciibed vith the name of 
the lendei and the amount of the loan The proprietors of these mortgaged 
lands, in case of an unfavourable turn of e\ent&, had no othei prospect 
except that of irremediable 8la\ er> foi themseh es and their families, either 
in their ovn nati\e country, lobbed of all its delights, or in some barbarian 
region ^\he^e the Attic accent would ne\er meet their eais Some had 
fled the countr} to escape legal adjudication of their peisons, and earned a 
miserable subsistence in foreign paits b'v dtgiading occupations Upon 
several, too, this deplorible lot had fillen b\ unjust condemn ition and cor- 
rupt judges , the conduct of the iich, in regaid to mone\ sacied and profane, 
in regard to matters public as well as pri\ ate, being thoioughl^ unpiincipled 
and rapacious 

The manifold and long-continued suffeiing of the poor under this &}steni, 
plunged into a state of debasement not moie tole table than that of the Gallic 
plebs — and the injustices of the iich m whom all politic il power was then 
vested — are facts well attested b\ the poems of bolon himself, eten in the 
short fragments piesei\ed to us, and it appeals that immediately preceding 
the time of his aichonship, the cmIs had ripened to such a point and the 
determination of the mass of suffeiers, to e\toit foi themseh es some mode 
of relief, had become so pronounced that the existing laws could no longei 
be enforced Accoidmg to the profound remaik of Aiistotle, that scdi 
tions are geneiated bj great causes but out of small incidents, we may 
conceive that some lecent e\ent8 had occuircd as immediate stimulants to 
the outbreak of the debtois — like those which lend so sti iking an interest 
to the earl> Roman ann ils, as the inflaming spaiks of \iolent jiopular mo\e- 
ments foi which the train had long befoie been laid Condemnations b\ 
the archons of insoh ent debtors ma} have been unusuallj numerous, oi the 
maltreatment of some particular debtor, once a lespected fieeman, in his 
condition of &la\er>, ma^ ha\e been bi ought to act Mvidly upon the public 
sympathies — like the case of the old plebeian centurion at Rome (first im- 
poverished b} the plundei of the enem}, then reduced to boirow, and lastl} 
adjudged to his ci editor as an insoh ent), who claimed the protection of the 
people in the forum, rousing their feelings to the highest pitch bj the maiks 
of the slave-whip \ isible on his person Some such incidents had probably 
happened, though we ha^ e no historians to recount them , moreo\ er it is not 
unreasonable to imagine, that that public mental affliction w hich the purifier 
Epimemdes had been iin oked to appease, as it sprung in pait from pestilence, 
60 it had its cause parti j in }eai8 of stenlitj, which must of course have 
aggravated the distress of the small cultnators However this may be, 
Buwi was the condition of things in 694 b c , through mutiny of the poor 
freemen and Thetes, and uneasiness of the middling citizens, that the gov- 
erning oligarchy, unable either to enforce their private debts or to maintain 
their pohtioal power, were obliged to in\oke the well-known wisdom and 
mtegnty of Solon. Though his vigoious protest (which doubtless rendered 
him acceptable to the mass of the people) against the iniquity of the exist- 
ing system, had already been proclaimed in his poems, they still hoped 
th^ he would serve as an auxiliary to help them over their difficulties, and 
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they therefore chose him, nominally as arohon along with Philombrotns, but 
with power in substance dictatorial.^ 

For the life of Solon we can do no better than turn to Plutarch, keeping 
the very translation, by North, that Shakespeare read, but modernising the 
bpelling. 

THE Lll?’E AND LAWS OF SOLON ACCORDING TO PLUTARCH 

He was of the noblest and most ancient house of the city of Athens. 
J or of hiH fathers side, he was descended of King Codrus and for his 
iiiolliei Heraclides Ponticus wnteth, she was cousin-german unto Pisistra- 
tus mother hoi this cause even from the beginning there was great 
finiidbhip between them, pa^-tly for their kmdied, and partly also for the 
L urtcs> and beaut\ of Pisibtratus, with whom it is reported Solon on a 
time wa^ in lo\c But Solon b father (as Hcrmippus wiiteth) having spent 
hib goods in liberality, and detdh of couites}, though he might easily nave 
bun ^elle^ed at dueis mens hands with money, he was yet ashamed to 
til e any, because he came of a house which was wont rather to gi\e and 
rtlii\e others, than to take ihemsehes so being yet a young man, he de- 
Msed to tride merchandise Howbeit others say, that Solon travelled 
untries, i ither to see the yyorld, and to learn, than to traffic, or gam. 
P 1 sure he was yen desirous ot knowledge, as appeareth manifestly for 
ll It being now old, he commonly used to say thib yerse 

I gi f Id 1 arning Rtill 

Ms li( w is not coyetousl} bent, noi loyed riches too mucli for he said in 
c lie place 

W ho90 hath goods and gold enough at call 

(jrreat herds of beasts and flocks in many a fold 
Both horse and mule yea store of corn and all 
1 hat may content each man above the mould 
No richer is f >r all those heaps and hoards, 

Than ht w hich liath sufficiently to feed 
And clothe his corpse with such as God affords. 

But if his j >\ and chw f delight do breed, 

For to t ehold the fair and hea\ enly face 
Of some sweet wife which is adorned with grace 
Or else some child of beau^ fair and bright 
Then hath he cause (indeed) of deep delight ” 

And m another place also he saith 

Indeed I do desire some wealth to have at w ill 

But not unless the same be got by faithful dealing still 

For sure who so desires by wickedness to thnve, 

Shall find that justice from such goods will justly him depnve 

Solon learned to be lavish in expense, to fare delicately , and to speak wan- 
tonly of pleasures in his poems, somewhat more licentiously than became 
the gravity of a philosopher only because he was brought up in the trade 
of merchandise, wherein for that men are marvellous subject to great losses 
and dangers, they seek other whiles good cheer to drive these cares away, 
and libertv to make much of themselves. Poeti^ at the begmning^ he 
used but for pleasure, and when he had lekure, writing no matter of im* 
portance in hu verses. Afterwards he set out many grave matters of 
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philosophy, and the most part of such things as he had devised before, in 
the government of a common^^eal, \\hich he did not for history or memory*8 
sake, but only of a pleasure to discourse for he showeth the reasons of that 
he did, and in some places he exhoiteth, chideth, and reproveth the Athe- 
nians. And some affirm also he vent about to write his laws and ordinances 
in verse, and do lecite liis jut face, which was this 

‘ ^ ouchsafe O mijfhU Jo\e tf hea\en 'iiid c irth hif:i^h king 
To grant good fortune tc iii\ laws and lusts in even thing 
And that then gloi\ grow in Huch triiimjrh'int wisf 
As ma^ remain in fame for 'i\£ winch Incs and never dies ’ 

He chiefly delighted in moial pliilosopln, which treated of government 
and commonweils as the most put of tht wise men did of those times 
But for natural philosophv, he was ven gioss and simple So in efiFctt 
then was none but 1 hales aloiu of all the se\ cn wise men of (ueece who 
searched furthei the contemplation of things in common use among men 
than lie I or setting him apirl, all the others got the n imc of wisdom 
onlj for their understanding in mitteis of State and gov eminent It is 
leported that the^ met on a dav all st\en togethei in tlu (it\ of Delphes 
and another time in the cit> of Coiiiith, v\h(ie Peiiandei got them togethei 
at a feast that he made to the other si\ 

Anacharsis being arrived at Athens, went to knoek at Solon s gate, sav^i 
ing that lie was a sti anger v\hich came of puipose to see him, and to desiip 
his acquaintance and fiiendbhip Solon answeied him, tint it was bettei 
to seek friendship in his own countii ALnacliaisis leplied ag iin “Ihou 
then that art at home, and in thine own countrv, litgin to show me fiiend- 
ship ' Then Solon wondering at his bold k ad\ vMt, enteitained him ver} 
couiteousl> and kept him a ceitiin time in his house, and made him veiv 
good cheer, at the self-same time wheicin he vws most busv in governing 
the commonweal, and miking laws foi the stalt tluieof 'Which v\hen 
Anacharsis undei stood, he liughedat it, to sec tint Solon imagined with 
written laws, to biidle men s covetousness ind injustice "‘•loi such laws,’ 
said he, ‘‘do iightlv resemble the spidei s cobwebs because thev take hold 
of little flies and gnats v\hich fill into them, hut the rich and mightv will 
break and run thiough them at then will Solon answeied him, that men 
do justlv keep all covenants iiid bai gains winch one makes v\ith another, 
because it is to the hindrance of cithci pait\ +o breik them and even 
so, he did so temper his laws, that he made hi-> citizens know, it was more 
for their profit to obey law and justice, than to break it Nevertheless 
afterwaids, matters i)roved rathei iccoiding to Anacharsis’ comparison, 
than agreeable to the hope thit Solon had conceived Anacharsis being 
by hap one da> in a common assembh of the people at Athens, said that 
he marvelled much, why in the consultations and meetings of the Grecians, 
wise men propounded matters, and fools did dec ide them 

The Athenians, having sustained a long and tioublesome war against 
the Megarians, for the possession of the isle of Salamis, were in the end 
weary of it, and made proclamation straightly commanding upon pain of 
death, that no man should presume to prefei an} more to the counsel of the 
city, the title or question of the possession of the isle of Salamis. Solon 
could not bear this open shame, and seeing the most part of the lustiest 
youths desirous still of war, though their tongues weie tied for fear of the 
proclamation ; he feigned himself to be out of his wits, and caused it to be 
given out that Solon was become a fool ; and secretly he had made certain 
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lamentable verses, which he had conned without book, to sing abroad the 
city. So one day he ran suddenly out of his house with a garland on his 
head, and got him to the market-place, where the people straight swarmed 
like bees about him : and getting him up upon the stone where all proclama- 
tions are usually made out he singeth the elegies he had made. 

This elegy is entitled Salamis, and containeth an hundred verses, which 
are excellently \^ell \\iitten. And these being sung openly by Solon at 
that time, his tnends mcontinenth praised them beyond measure, and espe- 
(iilh Pibistidtus and they went about persuading the people that were 
jM^sdit, to ciedit that ht spake Hereupon the matter was so handled 
iin m^^bt them, that by and hy the j)i oclamation was re\oked, and they 
ht^rui to follow the wars with gi eater fur} than before, appointing Solon 
t ) l)t general in the same 

J 5 ut the conimcn tale and report is, that be went by sea with Pisistratus 
unto th( temple of Venus, suniamed Colias . wheie he found all the women 
It I sohmn least and sacntice, which the} made of custom to the goddess. 
II i iking oLCcision thereb\, ai nt fiom thence a trust\ man of his own unto 
ill Megaiiiins, which then had Salamis . whom he instiucted to feign him- 
s ’f I lecoltpd traitor, and that he came of pui])Ose to tell them, that if they 
^\ uld l)in go with him, tlic\ might take all the chief ladies and gentlewomen 
t Vthnis on a sudden ihe Meganans easil} bcllc^ed him, and shipped 
f iMiwith (citain soldieis to go with him But when Solon perceived the 
shi] niidci sail coming fiom Salamis, he commanded the women to depart, 
iii(l iiistc id ot them he put lust’v beaidless sjinngalls into their apparel, and 
g n t tin m little shoi t daggers to con\ e} under then clothes, commanding them 
t ) ] I n and d nice togethei upon the seaside, until their enemies were landed, 
11] 1 tlicii sliip at anchor , and so it came to pass For the Meganans being 
(K lined b\ tliat the} saw afar oft, as soon as e\er the} came to the shore 
sill dill hud in heaps, one in anothei’s neck, e^en foi greediness, to take 
till St womtii . but not a man of them escaped, for the} were slam every 
inrtljti s son I his stratagem being finel} handled, and to good effect, the 
\tlH 111 ills took sea straight, and coasted oxer to the isle of Salamis which 
llic\ took upon the sudden, and won it without much resistance 

Others sa} that it was not taken after this sort ; B} ordei of the oracle, 
^ Ion one night passed oxer to Salamis, and did sacrifice to Penphemus, and 
t C \ chieus, d( mi-gods of the countiy. Which done, the Athenians delivered 
him ti\e hundred men, x\ho xvillingl} offered themselves • and the city made 
an accoid xxith them, that if the} took the isle of Salamis, they should 
ht ar greatest authority in the commonx^ eal Solon embarked his soldiers 
into dixers fishei boats, and appointed a galliot of thirty oars to come after 
him and he anchoied haid b} the city of Salamis, under the point which 
looketh towards the isle of Negropont. The Meganans which were wnthin 
halamib, haxing b} chance heard some inkling of it, but }^ knew nothing 
of certaint} : ran presentl} in hurly-burly to arm them, and manned out a 
ship to descr} what it was But they fondly coming within danger, were 
taken b} Solon, who clapped the Meganans under hatches fast bound, and 
m tbeir rooms put aboard in then ship the choicest soldiers he had of the 
Athenians, commanding them to set their course direct upon the city, imd 
to keep themselves as close out of sight as could be. And he himseli with 
all the rest of his soldiers landed presently, and marched to encounter with 
the Meganans, which were come out into the field. Now whilst ^ey were 
fighting together, Solon’s men whom he had sent in the Megarians’ ship 
entered the haven and won the town. This is certainly tnie, and testified 
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by that which is showed yet at this day For to keep a memorial hereof, 
a ship of Athens arriveth quietly at the first, and by and by those that are 
in the ship make a great ^out, and a man armed leaping out of the ship, 
runneth snouting towards the lock called Sciradion, which is as they come 
from the firm land and hard b} the same is the temple of Mars, which 
Solon built there aftei he had o^ ercome the Megan ms in battle, from whence 
he sent back again tho«*e piisoneis that he had taken (which were saved 
from the slaiightei of the battle) vvithout an> ransom pacing Neyerthe 
less, the Miganans \\ere sharply bent still to leco^er Salimis again Much 
hurt being done and suffeied on both sides both parties in the end made 
the Lacedfemonians judges of the quaricl 

Solon undoubted!} won great glory and honoui by this exploit, yet was 
he much moie honoured and esteemed, foi the oiation he made in defence of 
the temple of Apollo, in tlie city of Delphes dtclaiing tliat it was not meet 
to be suffered, that the Cyrrhdeins should at their pltasuie abuse the sane 
tuary of the oracle, and that they should aid the Delphi ins in honour and 
leyeience of Apollo "Whereupon the counsel of tlie Amphictyons, being 
moved with his words md persuasions, proclaimed y\iis agimst the Cyr- 
rheeans 

Now that this sedition yyas utteil} appeased m Vtheiis foi tint the excom 
municates yveie banished the counti y , the city fell ag iiii into tin ii old trouble s 
and dissensions about the goyernment of the commony\t il and they weicfn 
divided into so duerse piities and factions, as there yycic pcojdc of sundry 
places and teiritoiies yyitlim the couiitiy of Attic i lor tluit yyeie the 
people of the mountains the people of the y alleys, and the people of the sei 
coast Those of the mountains, took the common people s i)iit foi then liyes 
Those of the \alley, would a feyy of the best citizens she uld ciny the syyay 
The coastmen yyoulci tint neithei of them should pity ail, because they would 
ha\e had a mean goyernment and mingled of tin m b )th luithcimoic the 
faction between the jjoor and rich, piocecding of then unequality, y\as 
at that time yeiy gicat By leison yNhtieof tlie city y\as m greit dangei, 
and it seemed theie yyas no yyay to pacify oi take up these contioy eisies, 
unless some tyrant hippcned to use tint yyould tike iipoi him to rule the 
whole lor all the common people yyeie so soie indebted to the rich, thit 
either they ploughed then lincls and yielded them the sixth pait of their cr p 
(for which cause they yyeie called hectemoin and sen ants), oi else they boi 
rowed money of them at usury upon giuge of their be dies to seiye it out 
And if they were not able to pay them, then wcie they by the law delivered 
to their creditors, yyho kept them as bondsmen and slayes in their houses, or 
else they sent them into strange countries to be sold and many ey en for 
very poxerty yyeie foiced to sell their oyyn children (for theie yvas no law to 
forbid the contraiy ) or else to forsake their city and country, for the extreme 
cruelty and hard dealings of these abominable usurers, their creditors Inso- 
much that many of the lustiest and stoutest of them, banded together m 
companies, and encouraged one another, not to suffer and bear any longer 
such extremity, but to choose them a stout and trusty captain, that might 
set them at liberty, and redeem those out of captiy ity , which were judged to 
be bondsmen and serxants, for lack of paying of their debts at their days 
apromted : and so to make again a neyv diy ision of all lands and tenements, 
and wholly to change and turn up the whole state and government 

Then the wisest men of the city, yyho saw Solon only neither partner 
with the nch in their oppression, neither partaker with the poor m their 
neeessity : made suit to him, that it would please him to take the matter in 
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hand, and to appease and pacify all these broils and sedition. Tet Phanias 
Lesbian writetn, that he used a subtilty, whereby he deceived both the one 
and the other side, concerning the commonweal. For he secretly promised 
the poor to divide the lands again : and the rich also, to confirm their cove- 
nants and bargains. Howsoever it fell out, it is very certain that Solon from 
the beginning made it a great matter, and was very scrupulous to deal 
Ik tween them, fearing the covetousness of the one, and arrogancy of the 
otlif How belt in the end he was chosen governor after Philombrotus, and 
w IS made refoimer of the rigour of the laws, and the temperer of the state 
iiid c ommonweal, by consent and agreement of both parties. 

llie iich accepted him, because he was no beggar, the poor did also like 
him l)t(ause he was an honest man Thej say, moreo\er, that one word 
in 1 sentence wliuh he spake (which at that present was rife in every man’s 
in uth) that equality did breed no strife: did as well please the rich and 
WL iltln, as the poor and needy For the one sort con(ei\ed of this word 
eiuilit;, tint lie would measure all things according to the quality of the 
III in iiid the other took it fur then purpose, that he would measure all 
things b^ the number, and bj the poll onlj Thus the captains of both 
sf lions pi rsuaded and prated him, boldlj to take upon liim that sovereign 
iiiih)iit\, since he had the whole city now at his commandment. The 
iiLiui IS also of e^ei\ part, when the} saw it 'very hard to pacif\ these things 
with law and reason, were well content that the wisest, and honestest man, 
‘'liould alone ha've the ro^al powci in his hands But his familiar friends 
lb ve all rebuked him, sa'ving be was to be accounted no better than 
I lx 1 st, if foi fear of the nime of t}rant, he would refuse to take upon him 
I kinjfdoin which is tlie most just and honourable state, if one take it 
uj )ii him that is an honest man 

Now, notwithstanding he had lefused the kingdom, 'vet he waxed nothing 
the more icmiss or soft theiefor in go\erning, neither would he bow for fear 
ot the gieat, nor }et would fiame his laws to their liking, that had chosen 
I im llicii lefoimer. Foi wheie the mischief was tolerable, he did not 
sti light j)luck it up b> the roots neithei did he so change the state, as he 
miglit lid's e done, lest if he should ha\e attempted to turn upside down the 
wliolt go\einment, he might afteiwaids ha\e been ne'ver able to settle and 
estihlish the same again. Theiefore he only altered that which he thought 
b} reason he could persuade his citizens unto, or else by force he ought to 
compel them to accept, mingling as he said, sour with sweet, and force with 
justice \nd herewith agreeth his answer that he made afterwards unto 
oiu that asked him, if he had made the best laws he could for the Athenians? 
“ ^ ta, sure,” saith he, “such as they were able to receive.” And this that 
f >ll()weth also, they have ever since observed in the Athenian tongue : to 
m ike certain things pleasant, that be hateful, finely convepng them under 
colour of pleasing names. As calling taxes, contributions : garrisons, guards : 
pnsons, houses. And all this came up first by Solon’s invention, who called 
clearing of debts seiBacktheia : in English, discharge. 


The Law Concerning Debts 

For the first change and reformation he made m government was this : ha 
ordained that all manner of debts past should be clear, and nobody should 
^k his debtor anything for the time passed. That no man should thenoe- 
torth lend money out to usury upon covenants for the body to be bound, if 
It were not repaid. Howbeit some write (ae Androtion among other) that 
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the poor were contented that the interest onlj for usury should be moder- 
ated, without taking aw a> the hole debt : and that Solon called this easy 
and gentle discharge, aeisachtheia^ w ith crj ing up the \ alue of money, i or 
he raised the pound of sihei, being befoie but threescore and thirteen 
drachmas, full up to an bundled, so they which were to pay great sums of 
mone\, paid b> tale as much as the} ought, but with less number of pieces 
than the debt could ha^e been paid when it was bon owed And so the 
debtors gained much, and the creditois lost nothing Ne\ertheles8 the 
greater jiait of them which ha\e written the same, sa>, that this crying up of 
mone>, was a general dischaige of all debts, conditions, and co\enants upon 
the same wheieto the poems themsehes, which ^olon wiote, do seem 
to agree lor he glorieth, and breaketh forth in his 'veiscs, that he had 
taken aw a} all marks that separated mens lands through the countr\ of 
Attica, and that now he had set at libeit\, that which before was in bondage 
And that of the citizens of Athens, which foi lack of pa^mtnt of then debts 
had been condemned for slaves to tlieir ci editors, he had brought man} home 
again out of strange countries, wheie thc> had been so long, that they had 
forgotten to speak their natuial tongue, and othei whicli remained at home 
in captiMtv, he had now set them all at good libeit^ 

But while he was in doing this, men sa^ a thing thwarted him, tint 
troubled him mar^ellousl} lor ha\mg fiamed an edut foi clearing of all 
debts, and lacking oiih a little to giace it with woids, and to gi\e it som# 
pretty pieface, that otherwise was iead\ to be pioclaimed he opened him- 
self somewhat to certain of his familiais whom he tiusted (as Conon, Clinias 
and Hipponicus) and told them how he would not meddle with lands and 
possessions, but would onh clear and cut off all mannei of debts These 
men, before the pioclamalion came out, went piesentU to the mone^-men, 
and borrowed great sums of mone> of them, and laid it out stiaight upon 
land. So when tlie pioclamalion came out, tlie^ kept the lands thf> had 
purchased, but lestored not the monc^ the> had boiiowed fins foul pait 
of theirs made Solon \ cn ill s])oken of, and wrongful!} blamed as it he had 
not onl} suffered it, but had been jiartikei of this wiong and injustice 
Notwithstanding he cleaied himself of this slanderous icport, losing fi've 
talents b} his own law Tor it was well known that so much was due unto 
him, and he was the fiist that, following his own luoclamation, did clearh 
release his debtois of the same Notwithstanding, they e^er after called 
Solon’s friends Chreoca}*^ hs, cutteis of debts Ihis law mithci liked the 
one nor the other soil. loi it greatl} offended the iich, for cancelling then 
bonds : and it much more mislikcd tlie poor, because all lands and possessions 
they gaped for, weie not made again common, and e^er}bod\ alike rich and 
wealthy, as L}curgus had made the Laceddemonians 

But Lycurgus was the eleventh descended of the right line fiom Her- 
cules, and had man> ^ears been king of Lacedexmon, wheie he had gotten 
great authorit} , and made himself maii> fi lends: all which things togethei, 
did greatly help him to execute that, which he wisely had imagined lor the 
order of his commonweal. Yet also, he used more persuasion than force, 
a good witness thereof the loss of his e}e’ preferiing a law before his 
private injury, which hath power to preser\e a city long in union and con- 
cord, and to make citizens to be neither poor nor rich. 

Solon could not attain to this Howbeit he did what he could possible, 
with the power he had, as one seeking to win no credit with his citizens, but 
only by his counsel. To begm withal, he first took away all Draco’s bloody 
laws, saving for murder and manslaughter. 
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Then Solon being desirous to have the chief oflBces of the city to remain 
in rich men's hands, as already the} did, and yet to mingle the authorit} of 
go-v eminent in such sort, as the ineanei people might bear a little sway, 
which the} n^v er could before he made an estimate of the goods of every 
prnate citizen ^.nd those which he found yearly worth fi>e hundred 
bushels of corn, and other liquid liuits and upwards, he called pentacoaxo^ 
medmm as to bd>, fi\e hundred hushel-nitn of re\enue And those that 
liad tliice hundred bushels a "vcai and were able to keep a hoise of 8 er\ice, 
he put in the second dtgree, and cilled them knights The\ that might 
(hspend but two hiindied bushels a }tar, wcie put in the third place, and 
(died Ziuptoe All other undci thos(, were called thetea^ as }ou would 
si\, hirelings or ciaflsmcn luing of their labour whom he did not admit 
t > bcii am oflicc in the cit\, neither were the> taken as free citizens, saving 
th( \ hid \oiccs 111 elections, and assemblies of the cit\, and m judgments, 
whcie the peojle wholly judged 

tuitheimoie because his liws weie written somewhit obscuieh, and 
might be dnersel^ tikcn and inteipieted, this did give a great deal more 
iiUhoiit\ ind power to the judges loi, consideiing all then controveisies 
c uld n d be ended, and judged bv expitss law the\ were diiven of neees- 
Hit\ alw i\s to run to tlie judges and debated then matters before them In 
h much is the judges 1 )> tins meins c line to be somewhit ibo\e the law. 
fji tlif> did c \en expound it as thc^ would themsthes 

let consideiing it w is meet to provide tor the poveitv of the common 
s it ef leo^le he sufTcied am man that would, to tike upon liim the 
defence of an'v pool mans case tint had the wioug Foi il i man weie 
hurt be lien toiced, ci otheivvise vvionged am other iinii that would, 
might lawfulh sue the ofltiidei, and pioseeutc liw against linn And this 
w IS I wise liw oidimcd ot him to accustom his citi/ens to be sorr\ for 
me tilers hint uid so to feel it as if an> part of his own bod} had been 
injured Vnd the} siv he made an answci on a time agieeable to this law 
boi being isked what eitv he thought best governed, he answeied “lhat 
(it\ where sucl as leceive now long, do as eainestl} defend wrong offered 
t) ethers, as the ver} wrong and injur} had been done unto themselves.” 
He elected also the council of the Aieopagites, of those magistrates of the 
eit>, out of which the} did }eailv choose their governor and he himself 
hi I been of that iiumbei, for that he had been governor for a }ear 

^^helefole peiceivmg now the people weie giown to a stomach and 
haughtiness of mind because the v w ere clear discharged of their debts he 
het one up for matters of st ite, another council of an hundred chosen out of 
t-'ver} tube, wheieof four hundred ot them were to consult and debate of all 
matters, befoie the} were propounded to the people that when the great 
council of the people at laige should be assembled, no matters should be put 
forth, unless it had been befoie well considered of, and digested, bv the 
council of the four hundred Moreover, he ordained the higher court should 
have the chief authorit} and pow er ov er all things, and chiefly to see the 
law executed and maintained supposing that the commonweal being set- 
tled, and stayed with these two courts (as with two strong anchor-holds), it 
should be the less turmoiled and troubled, and the people also better pacified 
and quieted. The most part of writers hold this opinion, that it was Solon 
jvbch erected the council of the Areopagites, as we have said, and it is very 
likely to true, for that Draco m all his laws and ordinances made no 
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manner of mention of the Areopagites, but alwa} s speaketh to the ephetes 
(which were judges of life and death) when he spake of murder, or of any 
man^s death. 

Notwithstanding, the eighth law of the thirteenth table of Solon smth thus, 
in these ver'v "words All such as ha\e been banished or detected of naughty 
life, before Solon made his laws, shall be restored again to their goods and 
good name, except those which were condemned b} order of the council of 
the Areopigites, oi !)> the ephetes, or b\ the kings in open court, for mur- 
der, and death of an-v man, or for aspiring to usurp t>rann"v These words 
to the contrary seem to pro^ e and testify , that tlie council of the Areopa- 
gites was, before Solon was chosen reformer of the laws For how could 
offenders and wicked men be condemned hy ordei of the council of the Are- 
opagites befoie Solon, if Solon was the fiist that ga\e it authont} to judge 


Miscellaneous Latin ^ the Rijlits of Women 

Furthermore amongst the rest of his laws, one of them indeed was of his 
own device for the like was ne^er stablished elsewheic And it is that law, 
that pronounceth him defamed, and dishonest, w ho in a cimI upioar among the 
citizens, sitteth still a looker-on, and a neutei, and tiketh part with neither 
side Whereb} his mind was as it should aj)pear, that pii\ate men should 
not be onl} careful to put themsehes and their ciuses in safeU, nor }et 
should be careless for other men s matteis, or think it a Mrtue not to meddle 
with the miseries and misfortunes of then couiitn, but from tlic beginning 
of every sedition that the> should pin with those that take thejustest cause in 
hand, and lather to liazaid them8el\es with such, than to tairj looking (with 
out putting themsehes in dangei) which of the two should ha\e the \ictor\ 

There is another liw also, which at the hist sight methinkcth is \er} 
unhonest and fond That if an> man according to the law hath matched 
with a nch heir and mheiitoi, and of himself is impotent, and unable to do 
the oflBce of a husband, she ma> lawfully he with aii'v whom slie iiketh, of 
her husband’s nearest kinsmen Howbeit some afiirm, that it is a wise 
made law for those, which knowing themsehes unmeet to entertain wed- 
lock, will for covetousness of lands, mair> with rich heirs and possessioners, 
and mind to abuse poor gentlewomen under the colour of law and will 
think to force and restrain nature This also confirmeth the same, that such 
a new-married wife should be shut up with her hasbind, and eat a quince 
with him and that he also which marrieth such an inheiitor, should of dutv 
see her thrice a month at the least hor although he get no children of 
her, yet it is an honour the husband doth to his wife, arguing that he taketh 
her for an honest woman, that he loveth her, and that he esteemeth of her 
Besides, it taketh aw a} many mislikings and displeasures w hich oftentimes 
happen in such cases, and keepeth love and good will waking, that it die not 
utterly between them 

Furthermore, he took away all jointures and dowries in other marriages, 
and willed that the wives should bung their husbands but three gowns onlj, 
with some other little movables of small value, and without any other thing 
as it were : utterly forbidding that the> should buy their husbands, or that 
they should make merchandise of marriages, as of other trades to gam, but 
would that man and woman should marry together for issue, for pleasure, 
and for love, but m no case for money. 

They greatly commend another law of Solon’s, which forbiddeth to speak 
ill of the dead* For it is a good and godly thing to thmk, that they ought 
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not to touch the dead, no more than to touch holy thinm ; and men eboold 
take great heed to offend those that are departed out of this world ; beiddes 
it IB a token of wisdom and civility, to beware of immortal enemies. He 
commanded also in the self-same law, that no man should speak ill of the 
living, specially in churches, during divine service, or m council chamber of 
the nor in the theatres 'svliilst games were a-pla}ing: upon pain of 
time silver drachmce to be paid to mm that was injured, and two to the 
common treasury 

So he was marvellousl} well thought of, for the law that he made touch- 
ing wills and testanienis hor before, men might not lawfully make their 
htirs whom thev would, but the goods came to tlie children or kindred of 
tilt testator But he leaving it at libertj, to dispose their goods where they 
ihouglit good, so thev had no children of their own. did therein prefer 
Iritndship befoie kindred, and good will and tavoiii befoie necessity and 
( uistiamt, and so made evei} one lord and master of his own goods. Yet 
lit did not simpl} and alike allow all sorts of gifts howsoever they were 
nude but those onlv which were made b\ men of sound memory, or by 
til >se whose wits failed them not b> extreme sickness, oi through drinks, 
meduines poisonings, charms, or other such violence and extraordinary 
nil ms, neither vet through the enticements and persuasions of women. As 
tliiiiking veiv wiseh, there was no difference at all between those that were 
tMdtiith fenced bv c oust i iint, and those that were compassed and wrought 
1)\ buhoi nation at length to do a thing against then will, taking fraud in 
this case equil with violenee, and pleasuie with sorrow, as passions with 
niidiKss, winch eommoiih have as much force the one as the other, to draw 
and dine men fiom leason 

He made another Inv also, in which he appointed women their times to 
go abroad into the fields, then mouinmg, their feasts and saenheos, plucking 
Irom them all disordei and wilful libertj, which thev used before. For he 
dll loibid that the} should cur} out of the city with them above thiee 
g)>\ns, and to take victuals with them above the value of a half-penny, 
neither basket nor panniei above a cubit high : and especiallv he did forbid 
them to go 111 the night other than in their coach, and that a torch should be 
t irned before them. He did forbid them also at the burial of the dead, to 
t( ir and spoil themselves with blows, to make lamentations in verses, to weep 
it the funeial of a stranger not being their kinsman, to saciifice an ox on 
the grave of the dead, to bury above three gowns with the corpse, to go to 
other men’s grav es, but at the very time of bur} mg the corpse. 

Remits of Solon s Legislation 

And perceiving that the city of Athens began to leplenish daily more 
and more, by men’s repairing thither from all parts, and by reason of the 
great assured safety and liberty that the} found there : and also considering 
how the gieatest part of the realm became in manner heathy, and wae very 
b irren, and that men trafficking the seas, are not wont to bring any merchan- 
dise to those, which can give them nothing again in exchange : he begim ta 
practise that his citizens should give themselves unto crafts and ocoupations^ 
and made a law, that the son should not be bound to relieve his father beuig 
old, unless he had set him m his youth to some occupation. 

It was a wise part of Lycurgus (who dwelt m a city where was no resort 
for strangers, and had so great a territory, as could have furnished twioe as 
°^y people, as Euripides saith, and moreover on all sides was environad 
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with a great number of slaves of the helots, whom it was needful to keep 
still in labour and work oontinualh ) to have his citizens always occupied m 
exercises of feats of aims, without making them to learn any other science, 
but discharge them of all other miserable occupations and handicrafts 

But Solon framing hi«» laws unto tliingh, and not things unto la-ws, when 
he saw the country of Vttic a so le in and b irren, that it could hai dly bring 
forth to sustain those that tilled the ground onh , and therefore much more 
impossible to keep so greit a multitude of idle people as were iii Athens 
thought it "ver^ lequisite to stt up ottup^tions, ind t( gne them counte 
nance and estim ition Therefoie he oideied th it the council of the Vn opa 
gites, should hd\e full power and authoiit> to inquiie how €\er\ mm lued 
in the cit'v , and also to punish such as the> found idle people, and did not 
labour \et to si\ truh, in Solon s laws touching women, theie art Indn^ 
absurdities, as the> fall out ill fi^ouredh 1 oi lie maketh it lawful for an\ 
man to kill an adulteier taking him with tlu f ict But he tint i iMsheth oi 
forcibly taketh away a fice worn in, is onlj cciidtniiied to pi\ i liunditd 
sih er drachmae 

Of the fruits of the earth, he w is contented tht \ sh uld ti uisport and 
sell only oil out of the realm to strin^tis but no othei fiiiit oi gi iin Ik 
ordained that the go^elnol of the eit> should >enh jmliim cibii cuises 
against those that should do to the conti ii\, oi else he himself in iking de- 
fault therein, should be fined at a bundled diaelim l I his oidin ince is in 
the first table of Solon s liws and thciefoic we mi's n )t ilt gethti discicdit 
those which sa\, the> did foibid m the old time tint intn sh ul 1 cun tigs 
out of the counti> of Vttn i, aud that fiom hence it cunt tint these pick 
thanks, which bewii'v and accuse tlum tint tiinspoitid tigs, wcit called 
sjeophants He iindt another liw ils > agimst the hint lint bt ists might 
do unto men Wherein he ord lined, tint it i d )g did bite un m in, he that 
owned him should delnti to him tint was hitUn his d g tied to a 1 )g ot 
timber of four cubits long ind this w is a \ci} go >d dcMct, to mike men 
safe flora dogs But he was \ei> sti light in one liw ht made that no 
stranger might be made deiiizm and fiee man of the cit\ ( t Vtheiis, unless 
he were a banished m in foicaer out d his nuiitia ti else that he should 
come and dwell theie with all his fimih to exeicisc some crift oi science 
Notwithstanding, tlit^ saa he midc not tins liw so much to put stiingeis 
from then fieedoin tlieic, aF to di iw tliciii tliitlici assuimg them ba this 
ordinance, thea might come and be free of the cita and he thought more- 
over, that both the one and the othei would be moie faithful to the com- 
monweal of Atliens 

This also was anothei of Solon’s liws which he oid lined foi those that 
should feast certain di>s at the townliouse of the citj, at othei men s cost 
For he would not allow, that one man should come often to ft ists there And 
if any man were in\ited thither to the feast, and did refuse to come he did 
seta fine on his head, as leproaing the miser able niggudlmess of the one 
and the presumptuous arroganc> of the othei, to contemn and despise com- 
mon order 

After he had made his law s, he di 1 stablish them to continue for the space 
of one hundred years, and they were wiitten in tables of wood called axones 
So all the councils and magistrates together did swear, that the} would keep 
Solon’s laws themselves, and also cause them to be observed of others thor- 
oughly and particularly Then ever} one of the thesmothetes (which were 
certain officers attendant on the council, and had special charge to see the 
laws observed) did solemnly swear in the open market-place, near the stone 
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where the proclamationB are proclaimed: and every one of them both prom- 
ised, and vowed openly to keep the same laws, ana that if any of them ^d 
in any one point break the said ordinances, then they were content that such 
offender should pay to the temple of Apollo, at the city of Delphi, an image 
of fine gold, that should weigh as much as himself. 

Now after his laws were proclaimed, there came some daily unto him, 
which either praised them, or misliked them : and prayed him either to take 
away, or to add something unto them. Many again came and asked him 
Iiow he understood some sentence of his laws : and requested him to declare 
his moaning, and how it should be taken. Wherefore considering how it 
were to no purpose to refuse to do it, and again how it vrould get him much 
envy and ill will to yield thereunto : he determined (happen what would) to 
wind himself out of these liriers, and to fly the groanings, complaints, and 
quarrels of his citizens. So, to convey himself aw'hile out of the way, he 
took upon liim to be master of a ship in a certain voyage, and asked license 
for ten years of the Athenians to go beyond sea, lioping by that time the 
Athenians w'ould be very well acquainted with his laws. 


holon's journey and return; pisistratus 

So w’ent he to the seas, and the first place of his arrival was in Egypt, 
w'liere he remained awhile. And as for the meeting and talk betwixt him 
mid King Cnesus, I know’ there are that by distance of time wdll prove it but 
a fable, and devised of i>leasure : but for my part I w’ill not reject, nor con- 
tleinii so famous a history, received and ajiproved by so many grave tesiimonies. 
Moreover it is very agreeable to Solon's manners and nature, and also not 
unlike to his wisdom and magnanimity : although in all points it agreeth 
not w'itli certain tables (wdiich they call Chronicles) wdiere they have busily 
noted tlie order and course of times which even to this day, many have curi- 
(nisly sought to correct.^ 

But during the time of his absence, great seditions rose at Athens amongst 
the inhabitants, w’ho had gotten them several heads amongst them : as those 
of the valley had made Lycurgus their head. The coast-men Megacles, the 
son of Alcma‘on. And those of the mountains, Pisistratus ; with whom all 
artificers and craftsmen living of their handy labour were joined, w’hich were 
the stoutest against the rich. So that notwithstanding the city kept Solon’s 
law’s and ordinances, yet w’as there not a man but gaped for a change, and 
desired to see things in another state. 

The w’hole commonw’eal broiling thus with troubles, Solon arrived at 
Athens, wdiere every man did honour and reverence him : howbeit he was no 
more able to speak aloud in open assembly to the people, nor to deal in mat- 
ters as he had done before, because his age would not suffer him : and there- 
fore he spake with every one of the heads of the several factions apart, trying 
if he could agree and reconcile them together again. 

Whereupon Pisistratus seemed to be more willing than any of the rest, 
for he was courteous, and marvellous fair spoken, and showed himself besides 
very good and pitiful to the poor, and temperate also to his enemies : further, 
if any good quality were lacking in him, he did so finely counterfeit it, that 
men imagined it was more in him, than in those that naturally had it in them 
mdeed. By this art and fine manner of his, he deceived the poor common 

n This famous story has already been giveo in the Appendix to the history of Western Asia, 
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people. Howbeit Solon found him straight, and saw the mark he shot at . 
but yet hated him not at that time, and sought still to win him, and bring 
him to reason. 

Shortly after Pisistratus haMng wounded himself, and bloodied all his 
body over, caused his men to Cciir> him in his couch into the market-place, 
where he put the people in an ujiroar, and told them that the> were his ene- 
mies that thus traitoioush had handled and arra\ed him, for that he stood 
with them about the goieining of the commonweal insomuch as many of 
them were mar\ellousl> offended, and mutinied b\ and b\, crMiig out it was 
shamefulh done Then Solon drawing near said unto him ‘‘O thou son ol 
Hippocrates, thou dost ill fa\ouiedh counterfeit the person of Homer’s Los- 
ses . for thou hast whipped thjself to decei\e th} citizens, as he did tear and 
scratch himself, to decei've his entmies ” Notwithstanding this, the common 
people were still in uproar, being readj to take arms fc)r Pisistratus and 
there was a general council assembled, in the which one Aiiston s})'ike, that 
the> should grant fift> men, to carrj halberds and maces befoie Pisistratus 
for guard of his person 

But Solon going up into the jmljnt for orations, stoiith iin ciglu d against 
it But in the end, seeing tlie pooi pct pie did tumult still, tiking Pisistra 
tus’ part, and that the rich fltd litie and then, he went his wa\ also 

Wherefore he hitd him home agiin, and took his weapons out of his 
house, and laid them before his gate m the midst of tht stiect. Bating “tor 
mj part, I hate done what I can possible, to help and defend the litts and 
liberties of m> couiitrt ’ 

So from that time he betook Inmself unto his ease, and netei aftei dealt 
any more in matters of state, oi commonweal His fi lends did counsel him 
to fl} but all the> could not persuade him to it h or he kept his house, 
and gave himself to make verses, in which he sore leproted the Athenians 
faults His fl lends h# leupon did wain him to btwaie of such speeches, and 
to take heed what he sud, lest if it came unto the t> r int s ears he might put 
him to death for it And fuitbei, thc\ asked him wherein he tiu'^ted, tint 
he spake so boldh He answeied them, ‘ In rn\ age ’ 

Howbeit Pisistiatus, after he had olitained his puipose, sending foi him 
upon his word and faith, did honoui and entertain him so well, that Solon in 
the end became one of his council, and approved man> things which he did 
Solon li\ed a long tune aftei Pisistratus had usurped the t'vrann}, 
as Heraclides Ponticus wiiteth Howbeit Phamas h-phesian wnteth, that he 
lived not abo\ e tw o j ears after 


A MODERN AIEW OF SOLOM4N L4W9 AND CONSTITLTION 

Professor Bury' has lecenth summed up Solon s alleged accomplishments, 
deolanng that his ' title to fame as one ot the great statesmen of Europe rests 
upon hiB reform of the constitution ’ Bur^ asserts that Solon established the 
constitution on democratic principles yet he admits that many years elapsed 
before Athens actually became a democracy — he might safely have gone further, 
aoknowledgmg that it never did become a democracy in any comprehensne 
modem sense of the word since vastly the larger number of its inhabitants were 
slaves who had no share whatever m the government The definite ob]ect which 
Sobn seems really to have accompbshed, however, was the transformation of the 
judicuuy. Here, it is alleged, his reforms were definite and lastmg. '^The 
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oonstitutioD of the judioml .oonrte cat of the whole people was/' aays Boxy, 
the secret of democracy which Solon discovered." 

It must to understood, however, that such a view as this is individual rather 
than definitive. The truth is that our knowled^ of Solon is so fragmentary 
and uncertain that the most contradictory opimona regarding his legislation 
may be held by equally good authorities. As against Bury's idea that Solon 
discovered the “ ftecret of democracy,” it may be noted that competent critics 
have denied to Solon the wish to introduce anything like demoorausy ; it has even 
been asserted that he shrank from such a conception, and that he evidently felt 
there must be checks on popular government, at least for a time All details 
fiside, however, it is perhaps fair to accept the traditional estimate of Solon as 
the great reformer and law-giver, qualifying our judgment with the understand- 
ing that we can probably never know precisely what share the original law-giver 
himselt had in the introduction ol any particular reform ® 






CHAPTER XIII PISISTR4TLS THE TYRANT 

PisiSTEATis diiected admiiable moderation llie courses of the 

revolution he had produced Man} c\uses of success vcie combined in his 
favour His enemies had b( en the supj)osed enemies of the people, and the 
multitude doubtless beheld the flicfht of tlu Alcm lonid c (still odious in their 
e\es the massacre of C\lon) as the defeit of a foe, while the tiiumph of 
the popular chief was recognised as the \ictoi'y of the people In all re\olu 
tions the min who his sided with the people is peimitted b\ the people the 
greatest extent of license It is eas> topcrcei\e, b’v the general desire which 
the Athenians had evpiessed foi the ele\ ition ot Solon to the supreme 
authont}, that the notion of regal authoiit'v was not >ct h iteful to them, and 
that the\ were scarceU prepaied foi the liberties with which thc\ weie en 
trusted But although tho submitted thus paticnth to tlie ascendenc\ of 
Pisistratus, it is cMdcnt that a less bene\olent, or less aittul tM int would 
not ha\e been equall> successful Raised abo\e the law, thit subtle genius 
governed onl> bv the Ivw , na’v, he affected to considei its authontj gi cater 
than his own He assumed no title — no attribute of so\eieignt} He was 
accused of murdei, and he 1mm bl> appeared before the tribunal of the Arc 
opagus — a proof not more of the moderation of the usuipei than of the 
influence of public opinion He enfoiced the laws of Solon, and compelled 
the unrulj tempers of his faction to subscribe to then wholesome ngoui 
The one resolution did not, therefoie, supjilant, it confirmed, the othei 
“B} these means, sa}s Herodotus, '‘Pisistialus masteied Athens, and jet 
his situation was tar from secuie ’ 

Although the heads of the moie moderate part'v, under Megacles, had 
been expelled from Athens, yet the faction, equallj poweiful, and equallv 
hostile, headed bj Ljcuigus, and embraced b> the bulk of the nobles, still 
remained. For a time, extending perhaps to fi\e or six jeais, Pisistiatus 
retained his power, but at length, L’vcurgus, uniting with the exiled Alc- 
mesonidm, succeeded in expelling him fiom the citj But the union that 
had led to his expulsion, ceased with that e\ent The contests between the 
lowlanders and the coastmen were only more inflamed b’v the defeat of the 
third paitj which had opeiated as a balance of power, and the broils of their 
sever^ leaders were fed b> personal ambition as b> hereditar> animosities 
Megacles, therefore, unable to maintain equal ground with Lycurgus, turned 
hi 5 thoughts towards the enemj he had subdued, and sent proposals to Pisis- 
tratuB, offering to unite their forces, and to support him in his pretensions to 
the tyranny, upon condition that the exiled chief should marry his daughter 
Ccesyra. risistratus readily acceded to the terms, and it was resolved by a 
theatrical pageant to reconcile his return to the people. ^ 
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This was, according to Herodotus, the most ridiculous project that was 
ever imagined.” In the Pmanean tribe was a woman named Phya,” he 
ga>s, “four cubits high, wanting three fingers, and in other respects hand- 
some ; ha\ing dressed this woman in a complete suit of armour, and placed 
her on a chariot, and having shown her beforehand how to assume the most 
becoming demeanour, they dio\e her to the city, having sent heralds before, 
who, on their arrival in the cit}, proclaimed what was ordered in these 
terms ‘O Athenians, receive with kind wishes Pisistratus, whom Minerva 
herself, honouiing abo^e all mtn, now conducts back to her own citadel.' 
I h( \ then went about proclaiming this , and a report was piesently spread 
tiinoiig the peojdt that Miner\a was bringing back Pisistratus ; ana the 
p( )ple 111 tlie clt^, belieMiig this woman to be the goddess, both adored a 
hum in ])eing, and iecci\ed Pisistratus ’ « 

Jhe sigacit} of the Athenians was alreadj so acute, and the artifice 
ipjHind to Herodotus so gloss, that the simple Halicarnassian could 
s I tth ciidit the autheiiticit\ of this tak But it is possible that the 
}( jk ML wed the procession as an ingenious allcgor\, to the adaptation of 
whicli till \ weie alrc id> disposed , and that like the populace of a later and 
Mt moie cmlised people, the\ hailed the goddess while the> recognised the 
j)r()stitiiti ^ B( that as it in n, thesonot Hi})pociates itco\eied his authority 
ind fuliilled his ticat\ with Alegacks !>> a mairiage with his daughter. 
Iktwein the (ommencement of his first t}ianii> and the date of his second 
retuiii, tlurc was probabh an inter\al of twehe >ears Ills sons were 
ill ih idiilts Paith fiom i dtsiu not to mciease his famil>, partly from 
s mi suj iistiiious disinclination to the blood of the Alcmteonida, which the 
missacii of C\l)n still stigmitiscd with contamination, Pisistratus oon- 
iliKted himself tow uds the fur CusMa with a chastit\ cither unwelcome to 
litr affiftion, oi afflicting to her pude The unwedded wife communicated 
the mortif\ing secret to her mother, from whose lips it soon tra\elled to the 
fithir lie (lid not Mew the punt} of Pisistratus with charitable eves He 
th )uglit it an affront to his ow n person that tliat of his daughter should be 
so tianquilh icgaidcd He entered into a league with his former opponents 
igainst tlie usurper, and so great was the danger, that Pisistratus (despite 
his hibituil couiige) betook himself hastil} to flight — a strange instance 
< f the capiice of liuinan e\ent8, that a man could with a greater impunity 
suhdue the freedom of his countr}, than affront the -vanit} of his wife 1 

Pisistratus, his sons and partisans, retired to Eretria in Eubena: there 
tlie} deliberated as to their future proceedings — should they submit to their 
(Vile, OI attempt to retiie\e their power? The counsels of ms son Hippias, 
preA ailed with Pisistratus, it was rcsohed once more to attempt the 
so\ereignt} of Athens The neighbouring tribes assisted the exiles with 
forage and shelter Man} cities accorded the celebrated noble large sums of 
inone}, and the Thebans outdid the lest in pernicious liberabty. A troop of 
^rgive adxenturers came from the Peloponnesus to tender to the baffled 
usurjier the assistance of their swords, and L}gdami8, an individual of Naxoe* 
himself ambitious of the government of his native state, increased bis 
resources both b} mone} and military force. At length, though after a long 
and tedious peiiod of no less than eleven years, Pisistratus resolved to 
hazard the issue of open war. At the head of a foreign force he advanced 
to Marathon, and pitched his tents upon its immortal plain. Troops of the 
factious, or discontented, thronged from Athens to his camp, while the bulk 

* The procession of the goddess of Reason in the first French Revolntion sohres Om dUBeol^ 
that peiplexed Herodotus. 
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of the oituBenS) unaffected by Bucb desertionB) viewed bis preparations with 
indifference. At length, when they heard that PisiBtratus had broken up 
hi8 encampment, and wae on his march to the city, the Athenians awoke 
from their apathy, and collected their forces to oppose him. He continued 
to advance his troops, halted at the temple of Minerva, whose earthly 
representatiA e had once so benignly assisted him, and pitched his tents 
opposite the fane He took ad\antage of that time in \^hich the Athenians, 
during the heat of the diA, ^\ere at then entertainments, or indulging the 
noontide repose, still so giateful to the inhabitants of a \^armer climate, to 
commence his attack Pie soon scattered the foe, and oidered his sons to 
overtake them in then flight, to bid them letuiri ptaceabl} to their emplo>- 
ments, and feai nothing from his vengeance His clemencv assisted the 
effect of his \alour, and once more the son of Hippocrates became the 
master of the Athenian common 'w ealth 

Pisistratus lost no time in strengthening himself b> formidable alli- 
ances He retained man} auxiliaiy trooi)s, and pioMcled large pecuniai} 
resources He spared the peisons of his opponents, but sent then children 
as hostages to Naxos, which he hrst i educed and consigned to the t}iann\ 
of his auxiliar} , L’vgdamis Maii\ of his in\eterite enemies hid perished 
on the field — man} fled from the fear of his ie\enge He was undisturbed 
in the renewal of his swa^, and haaing no niotne for Molence, pursued the 
natural bent of a mild and generous disposition, luling as one who wishes 
men to forget the means b> which his powei has been attuned 

It was in haimonv with this pait of his character that Pisistratus refined 
the taste and socialised the habits of the citizens, b} the election of buildings 
dedicated to the public worship, or the public uses, and laid out the statel} 
gardens of the L\ceum — (in after times the fuouiite haunt of Philosoidi>) 
by the banks of the ri\ei dedicated to ’^ong Pisistiatus thus did moie than 
continue the liws of Solon — he mcukited the intellectual hibits which the 
laws were designed to cicate \nd is in the circle of human e^enc8 the 
faults of one man often confiim what was begun b> the Mrtues of another, 
so perhaps the usuipation of Pisistratus was necessary to establish the insti 
tutions of Solon It is clcii that the gieat liwgner was not appreciated at 
the close of his life , as his personal luthonty hid ceased to ha\c influence, 
so possibly might ha\e soon ceised the authority of his code The citizens 
required repose, to e\amme, to feci, to estimate the blessings of his laws — 
that repose the} possessed under Pisistiatus AmiUst the tumult of fierce 
and equipoised factions it might be foituiiate that a single induidual was 
raised above the lest, who, haimg the wisdom to appreciate the institutions 
of Solon, had the authorit} to enfoice them Silenth the} grew up under 
his usurped but benignant swa}, per\ading, penetrating, exalting the peo- 
and fitting them b} degrees to the libei t} those institutions were in- 
tended to confer If the disoiders of the republic led to the ascendency of 
Pisistratus so the ascendency of Pisistratus pd\ ed the wa} for the renewal 
of the republic As Cromwell was the repre8entati\ e of the very senti- 
ments he appeared to subvert — as Napoleon m his own person incorporated 
the principles of the re\olution of France, so the t\iann} of Pisistratus con- 
centrated and embodied the elements of that democrac} he rather wielded 
than overthrew. 

At home, time and tranquillity cemented the new laws , poetry set be- 
fore the emulation of the Athenians its noblest monument in the epics of 
Homer ; and tragedy put forth its first unmellowed fruits in the rude recita- 
tions of Thespis. Pisistratus sought also to counterbalance the growing 
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passion for commeioe by peculiar afctenUon to agriculture^ iu which it ia 

unlikely that he was eonaiderably influenced by early prcpotee8Bioiia» for 
his party had been the mountameera attached to rural puraoitat and hia 
adversaries the coastmen engaged m traffic. We learn from Anatotle 
that his policy consisted much in subjectmg and humbling the PedieiSf or 
\^ealth> nobles of the lowlands But his ve^ affection for agriculture must 
h i\ e tended to strengthen an aristocracy, and his humility to the Areopagus 
was a proof of his desire to conciliate the least democratic of the Athenian 
( lilts He probabh, therefore, acted only against suoh individual chiefs as 
had iiiourred Ins resentment, or as menaced Ins power , nor can we roroeive 
mills meisures the systematic and deliberate polic}, common wifli other 
(iKtlv tyiaiits to break up an aristocracy and create a middle class. 

Vbroid the ambition of Pisistiatus, though not extensive, was success- 
1 il Then vv is i town on the Hellespont, cilled Sigcum, which bad long 
1 n a bubitct of contest between the Athtiiiaiis and the Mytileneans 
^ in yiais bcfoie the legislation of Solon, the Athenian general, Phrynon, 
1 tl Ikcii slain in single combat b} Pittacus, one of the Seven Wise Men, 
wl hid (oine into the field armed like the Roman retianus, with a net, a 
tl i nt iiid a dagger This feud was terminated by the arbitration of 
J* iiaiidci t}iant oi Corinth, who awarded Sigeum to the Athenians, which 
w IS tlitn in then possession, b> a wise and plausible decree, that each 
] ^It^ sli »uld ketp what it hid got This war was cliiefl\ remarkable for 
mi incident tint intioduees us soinevyliat unfav oiirabl} to the most animated 
if the hue poets Alcaus, an eminent citizen of Mjtilene, and, according 
to iiicunt stindil, the unsuccessful lover of Sappho, conceived a passion 
1 I militiry fame in Ins first engagement he seems to have discoiered that 
Ins ]io[)er vocation was rathei to smg of battles than to share them He 
Ik I licm the field, leiving his arms behind him, which the Athenians 
1 1 lined and suspended at Sigeum in the temple of Minerv a Although 
tills single action, v\hich Alcaeus himself recorded, cannot be fairly held a 
sulh lent pi oof of the poets cowardice, >et his character and patriotism 
III m le eciuivocal than his genius Of the last we have ample testimony, 
— til ugh few remains save in the frigid grace of the imitations of Horace. 

J 1 1 subs# quent weakness and civil dissensions of Athens, were not favour- 
d k t ) the maintenance of this distant conquest — the Mytileneans regained 
^igium Against this town Pisistratus now directed his arms — wrested it 
fi 111 the Mvtileneans — and instead of annexing it to the republic of 
Alliens assigned its government to the tjrann^ of his natural son, Hegesis- 
^ritus — a stormy dominion, which the valour of the bastard defended 
against repeated assaults 

But one incident, the full importance of which the reader must wait 
iwhik to perceive, we shall in this place relate Among the most powerful 
of tlie Athenians was a noble named Miltiades, son of Cypselus. By 
original descent, he was from the neighbouring island of ^gma, and of 
the heroic race of -fiacus, but he dated the establishment of his house 
in Athens from no less distant a founder than the son of Aiax Miltiades 
had added new lustre to his name by a victory at the Olympic Games. 
It was probably during the first tyranny of Pisistratus that an adventure^ 
attended with vast results to Greece, befell this noble His family were 
among the enemies of Pisistratus, and were regarded by that sagacioos 
^urper with a jealous apprehension, which almost appears prophetie. 
Miltiades was, therefore, uneasy under the government oi Pisistratus, and 
discontented with his position in Athens. 

H. W — VOL UI Q 
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In that narrow territory which, skirting the Hellespont, was called the 
Chersonesus, or Peninsula, dwelt the Doloncians, a Thracian tnbe. En- 
gaged m an obstinate war with the neighbouring Absinthians, the Dolon- 
cians had sent to the oracle of Delphi to learn the result of the contest, b 

The Pythian answered them, “ that they should take that man with them 
to their countr} to found a colony, who after their departure from the temple 
should first offer them hospitalit} ’ Accoidingh the Doloncians, going bj 
the sacred wa>, went thiough the teiiitones of the Phocians and Boeotians, 
and when no one inMted them, turned out of the load tow aids Athens 
Miltiades, being seated in his own poitico, and seeing the Doloncians passing 
by, wearing a dress not belonging to the counti\ , and caiiMiig 3 a\elin 8 , called 
out to them , and upon their coming to him, he offered them sheltei and 
hospitality They haMiig accepted his imitation, and liaMiig been eiitei- 
tained by him, made known to him the whole oiacle, and entreated him to 
obey hib duty. Their yyords persuaded Miltiadts as soon as he heaid them, 
for he was troubled with the goyeinment of Pisistialus, and desiied to get 
out of his y\ay He therefore immediately stt out to Delphi to consult the 
oracle, whether he should do that which the Doloneiaiis requested ol him 
The Pythian haying bid him do so, thereupon Miltiades, taking yyith him all 
such Athenians as yyere yMlling to join in the expedition, set sail yyith tlu 
Doloncians, and took possession of the countiy , and they y\ho mtioduced 
him appointed him tyianl ^ 

Miltiades (piobablj n c 65^) fiist of all foititied a great part ot the 
isthmus, as a baiiier to the attacks of the Absinthians, but shortly after- 
wards, in a feud yyith the people of Lamps icus, he yyas taken piisoner by tht 
enem}. Miltiades, hoyyeyei, had already seemed tlie esteem and protection 
of Croesus , and the Ljdian monarch lemonstiated y\ith the Lampsacenes m 
so formidable a tone of menace, that the Athenian obtained his release, and 
regained his new principality In the mcanyyhile, his brother C imon, (who 
was chiefly i emai table foi his success at the Olympic (nmes,) shaung the 
political sentiments of his house, had been diiyen into exile by Pisistratus 
By a transfer to the biilliant tyrant of a yictoiy in the Olympic chariot- 
race, he, hoyyeyei, propitiated Pisistratus, and u turned to Atliens 

Full of }ear&, and in the serene enjoyment of j>owei, Jhsistratus died 
(B c. 527) His chaiactci ma} alieady be gathered fiom his actions: crafty 
m the pursuit of poyyer, Imt magnanimous in its possession, yy e hay e only , yvith 
some qualification, to repeat the eulogium on him ascribed to his gi eater kins- 
man Solon — “ That he yy as the best of t} rants, and w ithout a y ice say e that of 
ambition.’’ ^ 


THE VIRTUES OP PISISTRATUS’ RULE 

Pisistratus w^as fai from oyerturning the constitution of Athens ; rather 
did Solon’s ordinances remain in full force under him The reasonable and 
necessary progress of deyelopment in the state which lay at the root of the 
movetnent which produced Greek t} rannies, had been in every yy ay proy ided 
for by Solon, and consequent!} wise and temperate tyrants might govern in 
accordance with the Soloriian laws. Pisistratus honoured the memory of his 
relative, with whose ideas their formei intercourse had made him familiar, 
and he therefore fostered and forwarded his instructions, so far as they were 
consistent with his own supremacy. He himself submitted to the laws, and 
is said to have appeared in person befoie the Areopagus, to justify himself 
against a complaint, so that on the whole his government greatly contributed 
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to accustom the Athenians to the laws. It must be confessed, however^ that 
he raised the money which he required for the maintenance of his troops^ as 
well as for the buildings and public festivals, by the mere nght of tyranny, 
and by levying a tenth on the real estate of the citizens. 

His new measures and dispositions also exhibited the character of a wise 
modti ition, and were in harmony with Solon Thus he insisted on the 
obligation 6f the commonwealth to care for those who were wounded in the 
\^dis as \\ell as for the families of such as had fallen in battle. He especially 
i )jk upon himself the charge of public moralitj, the fostering of those good 
111 iiineis w Inch consist in the lespect of youth for age and in reverence towards 
situd things Ht promulgated a law against idle loitering about the streets, 
and, allhough he had himself risen to greatness in the market through the 
ig iK\ of the leople who had come in from the countij, still he regarded 
til increasing mass of the townsfolk with anxiet} For this leason he sought 
t ])post I b 11 lit 1 to the ttiidency to constitute the life of a gieat city, which 
jitN ultd iimnig^t the lomc races, and following the precedent of Penander 
111(1 the Oitliagonda, he made entr\ into the capital more difficult. He 
endcu uicd to raise the peasant class, which Solon had rescued, and to 
eiKoiii igt the taste foi agricultuie 

W itli these important dispositions, whose spirit was pie eminently that of 
llu^ to whom the whole ci\ilis ition of the country was so much in- 
(Ulittd weie also connected the great a(j[ueducts which brought the dnnking- 
w it i tioiii the mountains to the capital tliiough iock\ underground conduits 
lint these cinils might be inspected and cleaned in e\ery part, shafts were 
cut tliuugh tht lock at stiUd inteivals, and thus light ana air were intro- 
du (1 into the diik cliannels On the outskirts of the town the inflowing 
w il( 1 w IS collected in gieat lock basins, where it claiifitd before disseminat- 
ing itstlt into the town and feeding the public fountains These wonderful 
w( il s h no continued in a state of ethcienc\ down to our own daj 

Pisistiatus go\eiiicd Athens, but he boie no sovereign title, on the 
sticngth of which to la> claim to unlimited supiemacj He had, in truth, 
gi undecl his lule on force, he letained in his ser\ice a standing army, 
wliicli dependent on him alone and uncontrolled b} the vote of the citizens, 
c uld all the more ciushingh opposed to any attempt at a nsmg, since 
the grcitcr part of the citizens weie unarmed, the townsfolk diminished in 
mimher, and the public interest, from political circumstances, directed partly 
to ruial econom>, piitl\ to the new town institutions The order of the 
officers of stite rem lined unaltered, only that one of them was always in 
the hands of i member of Pisistratus’ family, in which he managed to sup- 
press e\eij sign of disunion with great skill, so that to the people the ruling 
house appealed united in itself and animated by but one spirit. In this 
sense men spoke of the go\ernment of the Pisistiatidsc, and could not refuse 
recognition to the manifold gifts which distinguished the house. 

It was a wise counsel which the old state organisers gave the tyrants, 
thit the\ should bestow on their rule as much as possible the character ct 
ancient roy alty , so that the usurping origin of their power might be for- 
Rotten Thus Pisistratus did not, like the Cy’^psebdaB and Orthagond®, desire 
to break with the past of the state, but rather to connect himself closely 
^ith the ancient and glorious history of the country, so that after all the 
which the party go\ernment of the nobility had brought on Attica, she 
“tight be restored the blessing of a united rule. Standing superior to the 
parties, as a relative to the ancient royal house, he believed himself especially 
chosen to accomplish this end. With thm view, he lived on the citadel, near 
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the altar of Zeaa Herceios, the family hearth of the ancient princes of the 
country, watching over the turbulent citizens from the summit of the rock, 
which, l^fore the building of the Prop^lsea, was still more inaccessible than 
afterwards. The ^e^y position of his dwelling must have drawn him into 
a close relation w ith the goddess of the citadel and her priesthood. 

The public life of the Athenians was awakened and transformed in every 
direction Athens became a new town within and without With her new 
highways and military roads, her town squares, gymnasia, fountains and 
aqueducts, hei new altars, temples and temple festnals, she stood out promi- 
nently from the crowd of Greek towns, and the Pisistratidsp neglected noth- 
ing which might contribute to lend her new importance b\ means of numerous 
alliances with the islands and shores of the Ai.gean Sea 

To this end, it was not enough that the Athenians luled in Delos, Naxos 
and at the Hellespont, but the'v must also appropriate to themselves the in 
tellectual treasures of the further coasts where the HclleiiiL spirit showed 
itself at its best, and thus enrich then own life 1 or this purpose Solon had 
already introduced the Homeric ihapsodies into Athens, and ordained their 
public recitation at the festn als Pisistratus joined in these efforts, w ith a 
full appreciation of the importance of the matter, though not with the dis- 
interestedness of the Solonian lo\e for art, but designedh, and for his own 
advantage For he ministered at once to the fame of his ancestors and the 
splendour of his house 

These songs had hitherto been passed down b\ word of mouth, and the 
noblest abilities of the nation had been dedicated to the pitstn ition of this 
national treasure in widelj disseminated schools of buds Isc\erthelcss, 
even with the utmost pow ei of memory , it w is uiiav oidable tliat all kinds of 
confusion should be introduced into the tradition, that the oiiginal sliould 
be disfigured, what was authentic be lost, spurious matter cieep in, and the 
whole, the most impoitant collection possessed hy the Iklltnic people, fall 
to pieces. Ihe danger became the more threatening, the higlier rose the 
turbulence of the times, and the more the indn idual states de\ lated in special 
directions and the interests of modern times gained piimiiv in portanee It 
became, therefoie, a state obligation to meet this danger, and to take in hand 
the task which indn idual ability had not succeeded in accomplishing and the 
state was all the more concerned in the matter since the recital of the Homeiic 
poems had been prescribed in the ordinances for the public festivals 

It IS to the great merit of Pisistratus to ha^^e clear h recognised that 
nothing could create for the Athenians a greater and more lasting renown 
than could be achiev ed b} assuming this task He therefore summoned a 
number of learned men, and commissioned them to collect and compare the 
texts of the rhapsodies, to cut out what did not belong, to unite what was 
stettered, and fix the Homeric epos as a whole, a great record of national 
life, in a standard form Thus Onomacritus the Athenian, Zop;y ras of Hera- 
tAea, and Orpheus of Croton w orked under the superintendence of the regent , 
they formed a scientific commission, which had an extensive sphere of labour, 
fur not only were the OAy%%ey and Iliad revised, but also that later epos, 
jbbat is to say the poetic writings of the so-called ‘‘cyclic poets,” which had 
oome into existence as a sequel supplementary to the Iliad and Ody^tty^ 
together with the whole treasure of the Ionic epos, which was united under 
the name of Homer, besides Hesiod and the religious poems Pisistratus 
took a personal interest in the work, and even here we can trace the char- 
acter of a tyranny in that alterations, omissions, and interpolations were 
nmde according to his taste or policy. Thus, for example, in the catalogue 
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of slnps the Salammians were ranged among the Athenian leviet, in order to 
supply a traditional authority for an ancient claim of Athene. 

Ihe end and aim of the prooeedme was completely attained. The most 
important branch of the poetic art, wmch had developed amongst the Hel- 
lenes^ namely, the epic of the Ionic and Bosotian Schools, was transplanted to 
\theiife Here for the first time a Hellenic philology was founded : for, in 
the Vi Ork of collecting, the critical faculty was first awakened, since the col- 
it itmg in\ohcd the distinction of genuine from spurious, ancient from 
modern, and, though the scientific performance as such could not bear a very 
(lose scrutiny, jet still the treasure of the Homeric poems received from the 
\tlicnians the fii*»t appreciation of its national significance, and it was now 
thit writing was for the first time emplojed to secure an irreplaceable 
nilionil possession against the dangers of a merely \erbal tradition, The 
] »tms wtit not, howe\er, l)\ any means alienated from ordinarj life, but 
wen 1 used to a higher position in the festivals of the town and the educa- 
ti n of the \ oung Ihe city of Pisistiatus acquired an authoritative reputa- 
ti 11 in tlic doiniin of national poctrj , through him a Homer and Hesiod 
t line into existence which could be read in the same form to the ends of the 
(ilttk woild 

Jhe (ollection and investigation went bick bejond Homer to the most 
iiiLUiit sources ot Hellenic theologj,ot which the Ihiacian Orpheus was 
ugii led as the founder, and which Onomacritus now worked up into a new 
of mystic wisdom, while at the same time it was utilised to give en- 
hui tl impoitince to the fuounte cult of the d\nast\, the worship of 
I)i msus A\ith it was joined the collection of oracular sajings, upon 
win h the Pisistratidcie pi iced a special Vtilue, as well as the arrangement of 
the historical lecords, (speciallj the genealogies 

lliiis \theiib became a centre of scientific learning and labour. If any 
ne wislied to gam a sight of anj poem woithy of remembrance which had 
1 tin wiittcii in the Hellenic tongue, or of an> thing concerning the knowledge 
of tlie gods and of ethics which had been thought out by the ancients and 
huikd down b\ tradition from former times, he must journey to Athens. 
IK It, on the citadel of Pisistiatus, the whole treasure was united , here the 
iks (f the nation’s poets and wise men were collected together, carefully 
iiisciibcd in rolls, well arranged, and suitably disposed 

^et it was not enough to garner what remained from ancient times; 
thcie w ts also a desire to encourage living ait and to have its masters in 
Vthens, and speciallv those in the lyric art, which had succeeded the epic, 
iiul during the age of the tyrants was in full vigour The lync poets were 
csi)ecialh qualified to enhance the brilliance of courts, and to ennoble their 
fe ists, and were consequently summoned from one place to another. Thus 
the PisistratiddB sent out their state ships to fetch Anacreon of Teos, the 
y ^ ous poet and comrade of Polycrates, to Athens, and thus Simonides of 
C eos and Lasus of Hermione dwelt at the tyrant’s Court of the Muses. 

But quite new germs of national poetry were also unfolded under them 
^d by then means For they were already the fosterers of the worship of 
Bionysus [or Bacchus], and at the latter’s festivals were developed not only 
the choral dance and cnoral song of the Dithyrambus, which Anon bad in- 
vented and Lasus further improved, but mimic representations were added 
to them, in which masked choruses appeared, ana singei*s who assum^ a 
role opposite the choruses, spoke to the latter and conducted conversatioiii 
them. Thus an action, a drama, developed itself, and after the thing 
had been invented it was freed from the bacchanalian material and ebaagaa 
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in oontents as in masks; the whole c^cle of heroic legends was gradually 
drawn on for dramatic treatment, and the founder of this Dionysian play 
was Thespis of Icaria. 

Thus the Pisistratidse collected the after-echoes of the epic, fostoied the 
existing art of song in its full blossom, and called forth bj their patronage a 
new and genuinely Attic branch of national art, that drmia which united 
both Ijnc and epic Besides this the best aicliitects, Aiitistates, ( alliciates 
Antimachid<£, Poiinus, and sculptors were busih emplo^ed on the Ohm- 

E ieum and Hecitompcdon, and the best experts of then time at the gieat 
ydraulic constructions The most eminent men of all f iculties learnt to 
know each other and interchanged then experiences But theic w is also 
no lack of friction and mutuil ]ealous\, and Lasus did not shiink fiom pub 
liclj reproaching Onomicntus, who had attempted to sene liis mister b} 
means of forged oracles, with abuse of the piincch coiihdence, and thus to 
bring about his banishment 

Under such conditions, where e^er\ thing depended on the nnbitious 
whims of a self-seeking ruling famih, how could it fill to h ippeii tint man\ 
underhand transactions should take pi ice E\cn in the aningcincnt ot 
the Orphic teachings, the traces of wilful foigen weie bi mglit lioint to tlie 
sycophantic Onomaciitus h ei ei theless the leputation t f the Pisistiatidaj 

still remains that of extreme integriti riiei cleiih leeognised the loca 
tion of Athens to unite and cultivate eien thing tint w is of nitionil im-4^ 
portance, and w ithiii a short time and In incredible industn the> attained 
results which ha\e ne\ei been effaced 

To the regent himself indeed, no mon than to othei t>iants was granted 
the peaceful enjoyment of his success, he continualh felt tint lie tiod on 
the brink of a volcano E\ci\ popular commotion, c a cn aspiiing fimih, 
every unwonted stioke of fortune attained In an Athenian was pain and 
grief to him 

This is shown b} the peth and sui)eistitious means winch this poweiful 
man employed to quiet his mind He allowed himself to be ph istd when 
Athenians who had conqueied at Ohmpii ciused the name of Pisistratus to 
be called out instead of their own, as was done In Ciinon, calk 1 Coaleinos, 
the half -brothel of Miltiadcs on the occasion of his second tiiuniph (01 
68 ; 528 B c ), when in recognition of this lo'valt^ he w is ice ilhd fiom bin 
ishment With anxious care inquiries weie ceaselessly made iftci siyings 
of the gods w hich might gn e sccuriU of a long duiation foi the d^ nasty 
and since the tyrant, being liimself enyious and jealous, felt that he was con- 
tinually beset by the maleyolence of strangeis, he had the image of a locust 
fastened to the wall of his princely citadel, to ser\e as a defence igainst the 
evil glance of envy let in advanced yeirs Ihsistratus iniglit confidently 
exTOOt that his son and grandson, who were both gifted with talent for rule 
and took part in the goy eminent under liim, would remain tiue to his policy 
to preserve the dynasty to which Atliens was so much indebted at home and 
abroad. In this hope he died at a great age, surrounded by his family 
(01. 68, 627 B c ) Hippias succeeded to the power of the t^ ranu) , m 
accordance with his father’s will , and the brothers, as the} had promised 
their father, stood firmly b} one another To the gentle and refined Hip- 
parohuB there was no hardship in being second , he employed his position 
for the exercise of the peaceful side of power <2 
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PisisTiATLS left three legitimtite boiib — Hippias, Hipparchus, and 
rhessilub the genei il belief at Athens among tlie contemporaries of 
JliQc\ tildes \\ IS, tint Hippirchiis \ias the eldest of the three and had suc- 
i ceded him, but the liistoiiaii emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, 
ml ctitihcb, upon his own itsponsibilit^, that Ilippus was both eldest son 
ml sULCthboi Such an assurance from him, foitihcd b\ certain reasons in 
lhemsL]\es not \tr) eoiicliisi\e, is suflicient giound tor our belief, the more 
SI IS Ilciodotus count cnancts the same ^clslon But we are surprised at 
SI h a dtgife of histoncal carelessness in the Athcnidn public, and seem- 
in^h <\eii ill Plato, about i inittei both iiiteicsting and comparatively 
I cut In Older to abitc this surprise, and to e\j)lain how the name of 
lli|] irchus cime to supilaiit tint of Hippns in the popular talk, Thu- 
(^dJ Ics itc )unts the mcinoiable ston ^ t Hirmodius and Aristogiton 

Of these two \theiinii cjiizcns h )th belonging to the diicieiit gent called 
(iq)liM 11 the foinicr was a beiutiful jouth, attached to tlu lattei bj a mu- 
liul iiiciidship and dc\oted mtimic} which Grecian nmiiiers did not con- 
ch mn Hippauhus mide repeated propositions to II inuodius, w hich were 
1 I Ik 1 but which, on becoming known to Aristogiton, excited both bis 
1C li us\ and his fc irs lest the disappointed suitoi should employ force — 
feus instilled 1)^ the proceedings not unusual with Grecian despots, and by 
the a})s(iice of all legil piotection agiinst outrage from such a quarter. 
I II Ici these feelings, he begin to look about, iii the best waj that he could, 
f 1 s)ine nicans of putting down the despotism Meanwhile Hipparchus, 
tliciigh not enteitnning dii> designs of \iolence, w is so incensed at the 
1 lusil of Hannodius, that he could not he satisfied w ithout doing something 
t insult or liumiliate him In order to coiiceil the motne from which the 
insult 11 illj pioceeded, he offered it, not diiectl} to Harmodius, but to his 
t»istci He caused tins >oung maiden to be one day summoned to take her 
St itioii in a religious procession as one of the caiiephoroe^ or basket-carneni, 
according to the piactice usual at Athens , but when she arrived at the 
jliee wheie her fellow-maidens were assembled, she was dismissed with 
Scorn as unworthy of so respectable a function, and the summons addressed 
to her wis disavowed An insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius 
jvith indignation, and still further exasperated the feelings of Aristogiton : 
both of them, lesohing at all hazards to put an end to the despotism, con- 
certed means for aggression with a few select associates. They awaited the 
festival of the Great Panathenaea, wherein the body of the citizens were 
accustomed to march up m armed procession, wnth spear and shield, to the 
Acropolis ; this being the only day on which an armed body could eome 
^gather without suspicion. Ihe conspirators appeared armea like the reat 
of the citizens, but cairymg concealed daggers besides. Harmodius and 
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Anstogiton undertook with their own hands to kill the two Pisistratidie, 
while the rest promised to stand forward immediately for their protection 
aglonat the foreign mercenaries , and though the whole number of persons 
engaged was small, they counted upon the spontaneous sympathies of the 
armed bystanders in an effort to regain their liberties, so soon as the blow 
should once be struck The da\ of the festival ha\ing armed, Hippias, 
with his foreign bodyguard aiound him, was maibhallmg the armed citizens 
for procession in the Ceramic us without the gites, when Hiimodius and 
Anstogiton ajpioaclitd with conteiled diggers to execute their purpose 
On coming near, tlic'v were thunder stiuck to bell )ld one of their own fel 
low -conspirators talking familiar Ij with Ilij)pias, wlu w is of easj access to 
ever\ man and thci immediatel> concluded that the ^Ict was betrued 
Expecting to be seized and wi ought up to a si ite of desj eration, tlu> rt 
sohed at leist not to die without ha\ing revenged themsehes on Hij piichus 
whom thei found within the cit> gates near the chipel called the Leocoiion 
and immediateh slew him Ills attendant giiaids killed Ilirmodius on the 
spot while Anstogiton, reseued for the moment b^ the sniiounding crowd 
was afterwaids taken, and j.eiibhed in the tortures applied to make him dis 
close his aceompliees 

Ihe news flew quickl> to Hijipias m the Ceramicus, who heird il 
earlier than the aimed citizens neir him awaiting his older for the com 
mencement of the procession ith extraoi din ir> self c mmand, he took 
advantage of this precious instant of foieknow ledge, and idianccd towards 
them, commanding them to dio]) their aims for a short tune, and assemble 
on an adjoining giound The> unsuspectingh obc}ed, and he iminediatel} 
directed his guaids to take possession of the \acantaims He was now 
undisputed master, ind (iiibled to seize the persons of all those citizens 
whom he mistrusted, cspecialh all those who had daggers about them, which 
it was not the practice to ciir> in the Panatlicn iic piocession 

buch 18 the memorible narntiie (f lliimodiub and Anstogiton, pecu 
liarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes fi m ihuc\didcs lo i)ossebs gieat 
power, to be aboie legal restnint to insjiie cxti iordinar\ feu, is a piiM 
lege so much coietcd b^v the giints ameng mankind, tint we md\ well take 
notice of those cases in which it bungs misfortune c\cn upon themsehes 
The fear inspired b> Ilippiichus — of designs which he did not reall} enter 
tain, but was likeh to entcitun, an I competent to execute without hindrance 
— was here the grand cause of Ins destruction 

The conspiiac^ here detailed happened in 514 b ( , duiing the tlui 
teenth year of the reign of Hippiis, which listed four ;yeais longer, until 
610 B 0 And these last four } ears, in the belief of the Athenian public, 
counted for his whole reign na>, man> of them made the still greater his- 
totical mistake of eliding these last four ears altogether, and of supposing 
that the conspiracy of Haimodius and Anstogiton had deposed the Pisis- 
tratid government and liberated Athens Both poets and philosophers 
shared this faith, which is distincth put forth in the beautiful and popular 
9eolion or song on the subject the two friends are there celebrated as the 
authors of liberty at Athens — “the^ slew the despot and gave to Athens 
equal laws.” So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to enshrine in 
the minds of the subsequent democracy those who had sold their hves to 
purchase it: and we must further recollect that the intimate connection 
between the two, so repugnant to the modem reader, was regarded at 
Athens with sympathy, so that the story took hold of the Athenian mind 
by the vein of romance conjointly with that of patnotism. Harmo^us and 
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Anstogiton were afterwards eomxuemorated both as the winnera aad as the 
protomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues were erected in their honour 
shortly after the final expulsion of the Pisistratidse ; immunity from taxes 
and public burdens was granted to the descendants of their mmilies » aad 
the speaker who proposed the abolition of such immunities, at a time when 
tlie number had been abusively multiplied, made his only special exception 
infa\our of this respected lineage And since the name of Hipparchus 
unuersdll> notorious as the person slain, ipve discover how it was that 
lit came to be considered by an uncritical public as the predominant mem- 
l)( r of the Pisistratid family , — the eldest son and successor of Pisistratus, 
the reigning despot, — to the comparative neglect of Hippias The same 
public probabU cherished many other anecdotes, not the less eagerly believed 
bt c luse thej could not be authenticated, respecting this eventful period. 

Whcite\ei may have been the moderation of Hippias before, indignation 
dt the death of his brother and fear for his own safetj, now induced mm to 
(li )p it altogether It is attested both by Thucydides and Herodotus, and 
limits of no doubt, that his power was now emploved haishly and cruelly 
— tint he put to death a considerable number of citizens We find also 
i stitement, noway improbable in itself, and affirmed both in Pausanias and 
in Plutarch, — inferior authorities, yet still in this case sufficiently credible, — 
that he caused Leaena, the mistress of Anstogiton, to be tortured to death, 
in ider to extort fiom her a knowledge of the secrets and accomplices of 
tlK latter But as he could not but be sensible that this system of terror- 
ism w as full of peril to himself, so he looked out for shelter and support in 
cise of being expelled from Athens, and with this view he sought to con- 
nect lumself with Darius, king of Persia — a connection full of consequences 
to be heieafter developed iEantides, son of Hippoclus the despot of Lamp- 
sacus on the Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour of the Per- 
Bun monaich, which induced Hippias to give him his daughtei Archedice in 
m image , no small honour to the Lampsacene, in the estimation of Thucy- 
diih s 1 o explain how Hippias came to fix upon this tow n, however, it is 
lu ccssary to say a few words on the foreign policy of the Pisistratides. 

Ihe expedition of Miltiades to the Chersonesus, as described in the pre- 
V K us chapter, must have occurred early after the first usurpation of Pisis- 
tratus, since even his imprisonment by the Lampsacenes happened before the 
ruin of Cioesus (546 B c.) But it was not till much later, — probably 
iuiiiig the thud and most powerful period of Pisistratus, — tliat ^e latter 
undertook his expedition against Sigeum in the Troad Ihis place appears 
to have fallen into the hands of the Mytileneans Pisistratus retook it, and 
placed there his illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot The Mytileneans 
iiiav have been enfeebled at this time (somewhere between 687-627 B.O.), 
not only by the strides of Persian conquest on the mainland, but also by the 
ruinous defeat which they suffered from Poly crates and the Samians. Heges- 
istratus maintained the place against various hostile attempts, throughout all 
the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian possessions in those regions com- 
prehended at this period both the Chersonesus and Sigeum To the former 
of the two, Hippias sent out Miltiades, nephew of the first ceciit^ as governor, 
aftei the death of his brother Stesagoras. The new governor found much 
discontent m the peninsula, but succeeded in subduing it by entrapping and 
imprisoning the principal men in each town. He further took into his pay 
^ regiment of five hundred mercenaries, and married Heeesipyle, dangler 
uf the Thracian king Olorus. It appears to have been about 516 B.C. that 
this second Miltiades went out to Cheraoneaos. He seems to have baan 
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obliged to quit it for a time, aftei the Scythian expedition of Darius, in 
consequence of having incurred the hostility of the Persians ; but he was 
there irom the beginning of the Ionic levolt until about 493 b,c , or two or 
three years before the battle of Marathon, on which occasion we shall find him 
acting-commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Cheisonesus and Sigeum, though Athenian possessions, were, 
however, now tiibutary and dependent on Persia And it was to this 
quarter that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, looked for support in 
the event of being expelled fiom Athens he calculated upon Sigtum as a 
shelter, and upon ^antides, as well as Darius, as an all} Neither the one 
nor the other failed him 

The same circumstances which alaimed Hippias, and rendered his domin 
ion in Attica at once more oppiessi\e and inoic odious, tended of course to 
raise the hopes of his enemies, the Athenian exiles, with the j>oweiful Alc- 
msBonid® at their head BelicMng the fa\ouiable moment to be come, the> 
even ventured upon an iii\dsion of Vtlica, and occupied a post cilled I^eip 
b>drion in the mountain lanjfe of Paines, which scpai itcs Attica fioni 
Bceotia But their schemes altogethci failed Hippias dcfeitcd and dro\e 
them out of the countl^ His dominion now seemed confiimed, foi tlu 
Lacedaemonians were on terms of intimite fnendslni) with him , and Am}ii- 
tas, king of Macedon, as well as the Ihcssilians wtie his allies Yet the 
exiles whom he had be itcn in the open held succeeded in an unexpected 
mancBUvre, which, tuo^iud b\ circumstances, plo^ed his luin 

B} an accident which had occuiud in the 'veai '>48 u c , the Delphian 
Temple was set on fiic and burnt lo lepair this gia\e loss was an object 
of solicitude to all (luecc , but the outli} lequiied was exceeding^ heaw, 
and it appears to ]ui\t been long before the mone> could be collected Ihe 
Amphict}ons decreed that one-fourth of the cost should be boine the 
Delphians themsehes, who found themsci\es so heaMh taxed b\ this as^v^ss 
ment, that the} sent en\o\s throughout all Greece to collect subscriptions in 
aid, and lecened, among other donttions, from the Gieek settlers xn Lg\pt 
twenty mina, besides a large present of alum from the L^^ptian king 
Amasis [Aahmes II] then munihcent beiiefactoi ( loesus fell a \ictimtu 
the Persians m 54b b ( , so tint his treasure w is no longer ojicn to them 
The total sum lequiitd w is thite hundred tilcnts, equal probabh to about 
£115,000 sterling [or '5*575 000], — a prodigious amount to be collected 
from the dispeised (Trieciin cities, who acknowledged no common so\ereign 
authont}, and among whom the proportion reasonable to ask from each 
was so difficult to cleieimiiie with sitisfaction to all paities At length, 
howe\er, the mone} was collected, and the Amphiet}ons weie in a situa- 
tion to make a contract f )i the building of the temple The Alcmttonida3, 
who had been in exile e\ei since the thud and final acquisition of power b} 
PisistratUR, took the contract , and m executing it, the} not onl} performed 
the work in the best m inner, but e\cn went much be}ond the terms stipu- 
lated ; employing Parian max hie f(»r the frontage, where the material pre- 
scribed to them was coarse stone As was before remarked in the case of 
Pisistratus when he was in banishment, we are surprised to find exiles 
whose property had been confiscated so amply furnished with money — tin- 
less we are to suppose that Clisthenes the Alcmaeonid, grandson of the 
Sioyonian Clisthenes, inherited through his mother wealth independent of 
Attica, and deposited it in the temple of the bamian Hera. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple on so superior 
a scale was the most essential of all services, and their gratitude toward the 
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AlcmseonidaQ was proportionally great. Partly through such a feeling, partly 
through pecuniary presents, Clisthenes was thus enwled to work the oracle 
for political purposes, and to call forth the TOwerf ul arm of Sparta against 
Hippias. Whenever any Spartan pr^ented himself to consult the oracle, 
cither on private or public business, the answer of the priestess was always 
in one strain, Athens must be liberated.*’ The constant repetition of this 
mandate at length extorted from the piety of the Laoedsemonians a reluctant 
c )inpliance Reverence for tlie god overcame their strong feeling of fiiend- 
bhi}) towards the Pisistratidx, and Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched 
I \ sea to Athens, at the head of a Spaitan force, to expel them. On landing 
it Phdluum liuwevei, lie found them alieady forewarned and prepared, as 
will IS futlui strengthened bv one thousand horse specially demanaed from 
lljtii lilies 111 lliessal\ Lpon the plain of Phalerum, this latter force was 
f > 1111(1 pcculiaih effective, so thit the division of Anchimohus was driven 
1)1 k to then ships with gieat loss and he himself slam The defeated arma- 
iiiciit had piohiblv been small, and its repulse onlj provoked the Lacedas- 
111 111 ins to stud a larger, under the command of their king Cleomenes in 
] els n, v\ho on this occasion marched into Attica b} land On reaching the 
]liiii of Vtheiis, lie was assiiled b\ the riiessaliaii horse, but repelled them 
111 so gallant a stvle, that tlit> at once lode off and letuined to their native 
c miitu , abuidoning then allies with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the 
riussilian cliiiactei Cltonienes mirclied on to Athens without further 
lesistancc, and found himself, togcthei with the \lcintConid 8 and the mal- 
c intent Atliciiians geneialh, in possession of the town At that time there 
\\ IS no foitificdlion except aiound the Aciopolis, into which Hippias retired 
With his iiicictnaiies and the Citizens most faithful to him , having taken 
(lie to pioMsion it v^cll heforthand, so that it w is not less secure agamst 
f inline than against assault He might have dehed the besieging force, 
wliidi was m)wa\ piepaieJ for a long blockade, but, not altogether confid- 
ing in Ills position, he tiied to stiid his children b} stealth out of the country ; 
111 1 111 this pioceediiig the childien v’vere taken prisoners To procure their 
u violation, llijipias consented to all that was demanded of him, and with- 
drew fiom Attica to Sigeum in the froad within the space of five days. 

Ihus fell the Pisistratid (hnistv in 510 B c , lift\ >car 8 after the first 
UMiipition of its founder It was put down through the aid of foieigners, 
and those foicigneis, too, w ishing well to it in their hearts, though hostile from 
I mistaken feeling of divine injunction Yet both the circumstances of its fall, 
111 1 tlie course of events which followed, conspire to show that it possessed 
1 w att idled friends in the couiitrv, and that the expulsion of Hippias was 
Welcomed unaniniousl} b> the vast majoritj of Athenians. His family and 
chief paitisans would accompanj him into exile, — piobablv as a matter of 
<^(ursc, vMthout requiring anv formal sentence of condemnation; and an 
aitir v\tis erected in the Acropolis, with a column hard bv, commemorating 
h th the past iniquit}' of the dethroned d} nast} , and the names of all its 
members. 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenaiy Thracian garrison, upon which 
he and his fathei before him had leaned for defence as well as for enforce- 
ment of authorit} , and Cleomenes with his Lacedaemonian forces retir^ 
also, after staying only long enough to establish a personal friendship, 
productive subsequent!} of important consequences, tetween the Spartam 
king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were thus left to them- 
^Ives, without any foreign interference to constrain them in their political 

arrangements. 
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It has been mentioned that the PisistratidfiB had for the most part re- 
spected the forms of the Solonian Constitution : the nine archons, and the 
proboulentic or preconsidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with occasional meetings of 
the people — or rather of such portion of th^eople as was comprised in the 

S entes, phratries, and four Ionic tribes. The timocratic classification of 
olon (or quadruple scale of income and admeasurement of political fran- 
chises according to it) also continued to subsist — but all within the tether 
and subservient to the purposes of the ruling family, who always kept one 
of their number as real master, among the chief administrators, and always 
retained possession of the Acropolis as well as of the mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion of Hippias, 
the enslaved forms became at once endued with freedom and reality. There 
appeared again what Attica had not known for thirty years, declared polit- 
ical parties, and pronounced opposition between two men as leaders, — on 
one side, Isagoras, son of Tisander, a person of illustrious descent, — on the 
other, Clisthenes the Alcmseonid, not less illustrious, and possessing at this 
moment a claim on the gratitude of his countrymen as the most persevering 
as well as the most effective foe of the dethroned despots. In wdiat manner 
such opposition was carried on we are not told. It uould seem to have 
been not altogether pacific ; but at any rate, Clisthenes had the w'orst of 
it, and in consequence of this defeat, says the historian, he took into part- 
nership the peojile, who had been before excluded from everything." His 
partnersliip with the peojde gave birth to the Athenian democracy : it 
a real and important revolution. 


GllOTj/s ESTIMATE OF OLISTHENES THE UEFORMER 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian citizen, both 
before and since Solon, had been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, 
each of which \\as an aggregate of so many close corporations or quasi-fami- 
lies — the geiitcs and the phratries. None of the residents in Attica, 
therefore, except those included in some gens or phratry, had any part in 
the political franchise. Such non-privileged residents were probably at all 
times numerous, and became more and more so by means of fresh settlers : 
moreover, they tended most to multiply in Athens and Piraeus, where emi- 
grants would commonly establish themselves. Clisthenes broke down the 
existing wall of privilege, and imparted the political franchise to the excluded 
mass. But this could not be done by enrolling them in new gentes or phra- 
tries, created in addition to the old ] for the gentile tie was founded upon 
old faith and feeling, which, in the existing state of the Greek mind, could 
not be suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative strangers : 
it could only be done by disconnecting the franchise altogether from the 
Ionic tribes as well as from the gentes which constituted them, and by redis- 
tributing the population into new tribes with a character and purpose ex- 
clusively political. Accordingly, Clisthenes abolished the four Ionic tribes, 
and created in their place ten new tribes founded upon a different principle, 
independent of the gentes and phratries. Each of his new tribes comprised 
a certain number of demes or cantons, with the enrolled proprietors and 
residente in each of them. The demes taken altogether included the entire 
surface of Attica, so that the Clisthenean Constitution admitted to the 
political franchise all the free native Athenians ; and not merely these^ but 
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algo many meticst and even some of the superior order of slaves. Putting 
out of sight the general body of slaves, and regarding only the free inhabit- 
ants, it was in point of fact a scheme approaching to universal suffrage, both 
political and judicial. 

The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus announces this 
memorable revolution tends to make us overlook its real importance. He 
(Iwtlls chiefly on the alteration in the number and names of the tribes: 

( hsthenes, lie sa} s, despised the lonians so much, that he would not tol- 
(iite the continuance m Attica of the four tubes which prevailed in the 
loiiu cities, deriMug their names from the four sons of Ion — just as his 
^•Mndfcither, the Sicvonian Clisthencs, hating the Dorians, had degraded 
and nicknamed the tliiee Donan tribes at Sicjon. Such is the representa- 
tion of Heiodotus, vho seems himself to have entertained some contempt 
f r the lonians, and therefoie to have suspected a similar feeling where it 
b 1 1 no leal existence. But the scope of Clisthenes was something far more 
(\ttiisi\e. he abolished the four ancient tubes, not because they were 
I niL, but bee ause they had become incommensurate v ith the existing con- 
(liti )n of tlie Attic people, and because such abolition proem ed both for him- 
s If and for his political scheme new as veil as heart j allies. 

As soon as Hippias was expelled, the senate and the public assembly 

I 2[diiKd their efficiency. But had thej been continued on the old footing, 
iiK lading none except members of the foui tribes, these tubes vould have 
Ihcii reinvested vith a privilege which in reality they had so long lost, that 
Us itMval would have seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining popula- 

II n would piobably not have submitted to it. If, in addition, we consider 
tin political excitement of the moment, the restoration of one body of men 
fi 111 exile, and the departuie of another body into exile, the outpouring 
( f long-buppiessed hatred, partly against these very forms, by the corrup- 
tion of which the despot had reigned, we shall see that juudence as well 
IS ])atiioiibm dictated the adoption of an enlarged scheme of government. 

( listheiies had learned some VMsdom during his long exile ; and as he prob- 
abh continued, for some tune after the introduction of Ins new constitution, 
to by the chief advisei of liis countrymen, we may consider their extraordi- 
11 ir\ buccess ab a testimony to his prudence and skill not less than to their 
e >urage and unanimity. Foi, necessary as the change had become, it was 
Hot the less a shock to ancient Attic ideas. It radically altered the very 
i(U \ of a tribe, which now became an aggregation of demes, not of gentes ; 
and it thus broke up those associatious, religious, social, and political between 
the w hole and the parts of the old system, which operated powerfully on the 
mind of every old-fa&hioned Athenian. The patricians at Rome, who com- 
posed the gentes and curiae, and the plebs, who had no part in these cor- 
porations, formed for a long time two separate and opposing factions m the 
'♦anie city, each with its own separate organisation. It was only by slow 
dt glees that the plebs gained ground. 

So too in the Italian and German cities of the Middle Ages, the patri- 
cian famihes refused to part with their own separate political identity, when 
the guilds grew up by the side of them ; even though forced to renounce a 
portion of their power, they continued to be a separate fraternity, and would 
not submit to be regimented anew, under an altered category and denomixuk 
^on, along with the traders who had grown into wealth and importance. 
But the reform of ClistiheneB effected this change all at onoe^ both aa to 

name and as to the realitv. In some oases, indeed, that which bad been 
the name of a gene was retained as tiie name of a deme, but even then the 
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old gentiles were ranked indiscriminate^ among the remaining demote ; and 
the Athenian people, politically considered, thus became one homogeneous 
whole, distributed for convenience into parts, numerically, locallv, and politi- 
cally equal It is, however, to be remembered, that while the four Ionic 
trites were abolished, the gentes and phratries uhich compose them were 
left untouched, and continued to subsist as family and religious associations, 
though carrying with them no political pri\ ilege 

The ten neul} created tubes ananged in an established order of prece- 
dence, weie called Lrechthus, iEgeis Pandionis, Leontis, ^camdiitis, (Eneis, 
Cecropis, Hippotlioontis, -Santis, Antiochis — n imcs borrow ed chieflj trom 
the respected heroes of \ttic legend 11ns number remained unaltered until 
the jear 305 B c , vhen it \\as increased to t^\ehe b> the addition of two 
new tribes, Antigoniis and Demetriis, afterwards designated anew b> the 
names of Ptolemais and Attalis The mere names of these last two, boi rowed 
from Imng kings and not from legend ii\ hcioes, betia’v the change from 
freedom to subser\ience at Athens Lich tube comprised a ceitain number 
of demes — cantons, parishes, or townships — in \ttica But the tctil 
number of these demes is not distinctU asceit lined 

There is another point, howe\ei, which is at once m( le ceitam and moic 
important to notice The demes which Clisthcnes assigned to each tube 
were m no case all adjicent to eich otliei , and theicforc tlic tribe is 
a whole, did not coiiespond with am continuous poition of the teriitor\, 
nor could itha'ie an^ peculnr locil inteiest, sepai ite fiom the cntiie com- 
munity Such s} stematic a\ oid nice of the factions arising out of neighbour 
hood will appear to lia>e been mire especiill} necessary, when wc recollect 
that the quaiicls of the Pu ilii, the Diiciii the Pedieis, during the pucerl 
ing century, had all been gcneiated fiom local feud, though doubtless iit 
fully fomented by indiMduil ambition Moreo\er, it was onl\ b\ this same 
precaution that the loc il predominance of the cit} , and the formation of a 
city-interest distinct fiom that of the countii,wis oh\iited, which could 
hardly have failed to arise hid the cit> b} itself constituted either one denie 
or one tribe Clisthenes distributed the cit> (oi found it already distri 
buted) into se\eral denies, and those demes among se^eiil tribes, while 
Pirdeus and Phalerum, eich constituting a scpaiate deme, were also assigned 
to different tribes, so tint theie wcie no local ad^antages eithci to bestow 
predominance, or to cieate a stiuggle for predominance, of one tribe o\ei 
the rest Each demt liid its own local mtciests to watch o'sci , but the tube 
was a mere aggregate of demes for political militir>, and leligious purposes, 
with no separate hopes oi fens apait fiom the whole state Each tribe had 
a chapel, sacred rites and festn als, and a common fund for such meetings, in 
honour of its eponymous hero, admmisteied b> membeis of its own choice 
and the statues of all the ten eponjmous heroes, fiaternal patrons of the 
democracy, were planted in the most conspicuous part of the agora of Athens 
In the future working of the Athenian government we shall trace no symp- 
tom of disquieting local factions — a capital amendment compared with the 
disputes of the preceding centurv, and traceable, in part, to the absence of 
border-relations between demes of the same tribe 

The deme now became the primitive constituent element of the common- 
wealth, both as to persons and as to propertj It had its own demarch, its 
register of enrolled citizens, its collective property, its public meetings and 
rehpfioos ceremonies, its taxes levied and administered by itself. The 
regmter of qualified citizens was kept b} the demaroh, and the inscnption 
of new citizens took place at the assembly of the demots, whose legitimate 
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sons were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, and their adopted sons 
at any time when presented and sworn to by the adopting citizen. The 
citizenship could only be granted by a public vote of the people, but wealthy 
non freemen were enabled sometimes to evade this law and purchase admis- 
sion upon the register of some poor deme, probably by means of a fictitious 
adoption At the meetings of the demots, the register was called over, and 
it some times happened that some names were expunged*— in which case the 
I irl\ thus disfianchised had an appeal to the popular judicature So great 
w IS th( local adminibtiatue powei liowe\Lr, of these demes, that they are 
dts nbed as the substitute, uiidei the Clisthenean sjstem, for the naucra- 
rits uiidti tlic S )lonian and anti Solonian The tritt^es and naucraries, 
tl ough noiinnalh preserved and the latter ( as some affirm) augmented in 
1 iinljLi from foit} eight to fift\ ajp®^^ liencc foiward as of little public 
ni] rt in( e 

( listlu lies presei \ t 1 but at the same tiiut moditu d and expanded, all 
tl niiin fcituus (f Solon s political constitution Hit public assembly, or 
t lesia — tlic pieconsidenng senate comjiosed of membeis fiom all the 
tubes, — ind the lubit of diinual election as well is annual responsibility 
f ni igistrates bj and to the ecdcsia The fall \ due must now have been 
ftlr ( f possessing sucli pre existing institutions to build upon, at a moment 
1 }(iple\it} dill dissensifn But the Clisthenein eccltsii acquired new 
sti ngth and dmost intw elm ittei fum the gnat incieise of the number 
f citi/ens qudified to attend it , while the dnnuilly dunged senate, instead 
f bung torn] )scd of f ui bundled members tiktn in equal proportion from 
1 li of the oil foui tribes, was enlaigtd tofi\e hundred taken equally from 
1 h of the new ten tubes It n w comes befoie us under the name of 
S iiate of hne Hundred is an ieti\c md mdispens ible bodj throughout the 
^^h le \th(niin democric\ ind the practice now seems to have begpin 
(tlj ugh the lenod of commencement cannot be decisi\el> proved), of de- 
ttrmiinng the mines of the scnatois In lot Both the senate thus consti- 
tute! ind the public assemblj, were fir moie popular and vigorous than 
thtA hid been undei the oiiginil aiiangement e^f bolon 

J lie new constitution of the tribes as it led to a change in the annual 
senite s ) it ti insformed, no less diiecth, the militar'y arrangements of the 
‘^tite both as to scldiers and as to ofhceis The citizens called upon to 
sent m urns weie now maishalled according to tribes — each tribe having 
It own taxiarclis is officers foi the hoplites, and its own phylarch at the 
li ad of tlie hoisemcn Moleo^er there were now created for the first time 
ten strategi, oi generals, one from each tube , and two hipparchs, for the 
‘^U])reme command of the horsemen Under the prior Athenian constitution 
It aj pears that the command of the militai} force had been vested m the 
third aichon, or polemarch, no stiategi then existing , and even after the 
latter had been created, under the Clisthenean constitution, the polemarch 
Rtill retained a joint right of command along w ith them — as we are told at 
the battle of Marathon, where Callimachus the polemarch not only enjoyed 
au equal vote in the council of war along with the ten strategi, but even 
occupied the post of honoui on the right wing The ten generis, annually 
changed, are thus (like the ten tubes) a fruit of the Clisthenean constitu- 
tion, which was at the same time poweifull> strengthened and protected by 
such remodelling of the military force The functions of the generata bi- 
coming more extensive as the democracy advanced, they seem to have acquired 
gradually not merely the direction of military and naval affairs, but also 
that of the foreign relations of the city generally, — while the nine aichona. 
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including the polemaroh, were by degrees lowered down from that full ex- 
ecutive and judicial competence which they had once enjoyed, to the simple 
ministry of police and preparatory justice. Encroached upon by the strategi 
on one side, thej were also restricted in efficiency by the rise of the popular 
dioasteries or numerous jurv-courts, on the other We may be very sure 
that these popular dicastenes had not been permitted to meet or to act under 
the despotism of the Pisistratidse, and that the judicial business of the city 
must then hue been conducted piitly b\ the senate of Areopagus, partly 
by the archons pcihips with a nominal responsibility of the lattei at the 
end of their y ear of olht e to an acquiescent ecclesi i And if we even assume 
it to be true, as some wiiteis contend, that the habit of direct popular judi 
cature, oyer and aboye this annual tiial of responsibility, hid been partially 
introduced by Soldi it must hiye been discontinued duiing the long coei 
cion cxeicised by the supery ening dynasty But the outbuist of popular 
spirit, which lent force to Clisthenes, doubtless earned the people int:> 
direct action as jurois in the aggregate licli ca, not less than as yoteis in the 
ecclesia , and the chinge was thus begun yyliicli contiibutcd to degrade 
the ai chons fiom tlieir primituc chaiactcr is judges, into the loyyer function 
of preliminary exammeis and presidents of a jury Such conyocation of nu 
merous juiies, beginning fiist yyith the aggugite body of syyorn citizens aboye 
thirty years of age, and subsequently diyidmg them into separate bodies or 
panels, for trying paiticulir causes, becime gradudly inoic fiequent andf* 
more systematised until at length, in the time of Pericles, it yyas made to 
carry a small pay and stood out as one of the most prominent features of 
Athenian life 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as complete a 
change as the militiry in f ict, the appointment of magistiates and officers 
by tens, one from each tube, seems to hue become the oidinary piadice 
From this time fonyard, the senate of lue Hundicd steps far beyond its 
original duty of preparing matteis foi the discussion of the ecclesia it 
embraces, besides, a Hige ciicle of admimstritiyc and geneial supeiintend- 
ence, which hardly admits of any definition Its sittings become constant, 
with the exception of spec i il holiday s, and the y ear is distributed into ten 
portions called pry tames — the fifty senators of each tube taking by turns 
the duty of constant attend nice during one pry tany, and reucning during 
that time the title of the Prytanes the order of precedence among the 
tribes in these duties yy as annually determined hy lot 

During those later times known to us through the great orators, the 
ecclesia, or foimal assembly of the citizens, yyas convoked four times regu- 
larly during each pry tany, or oftener if iiecessitv required — usually by the 
senate, though the strategi had also the power oi convoking it by their own 
authority Hoyv often the ancient ecclesia had been convoked during the 
interval between Solon and Pisistratus, we cannot exactly say — probably 
but seldom during the year But undei the Pisistratidde, its cony ocation had 
dwindled down into an moperatiye formality , and the re-estabhshment of it 
by Clisthenes, not merely with plenary determining poy\ers, but also under 
full notice and preparation of matters beforehand, together with the best 
secunties for orderly procedure, was m itself a revolution impressive to the 
mind of every Athenian citizen 1 o render the ecclesia efficient, it was in- 
dispensable tnat its meetinp should be both frequent and free Men thus 
became trained to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each man, while 
he felt that he exercised his share of influence on the decision, identified his 
own safety and happiness with tlie vote of the majority, and became familiar- 
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ised with the notion of a solrereign authoritj which he neither could nor oeght 
to lesist. This is an idea new to the Athenian bosom ; and with it earns the 
feelings sanctifpng free speech and equal law — words which no Athenian 
citizen ever afterwards heard unmoved : together with that sentiment of the 
entire copanionwealth as one and indivisible, which always overruled, though 
it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is not too much to 
siv that these patriotic and ennobling impulses were a new product in the 
Athenian mind, to which nothing analogous occurs even in the time of Solon. 
I he^ w ere kindled in part doubtless by the strong reaction against the Pisis- 
ti'itulcP, but still moie by the fact that the opposing leader, Clisthenes, turned 
lint transitory feeling to the best possible account, and ga\e to it a vigorous 
jHrpetuit^, as well as a well-defined positive object, by the popular elements 
( mspicuous in his constitution. His name makes less figure in history than 
w should expect, because he passed for the mere reno\ator of Solon’s scheme 
t f jren ernment after it had been overthrown by Pisistratus. Probably he 
liiiisdf pr(»fcssed tins object, since it would facilitate the success of his 
ji )positions: and if we coiifinL ourselves to the letter of the case, the fact is 
in I gieat measuie true, since the annual senate and the ecclesia are both 
S>l)iiian — but both of them under his reform weie clothed in totally new 
lonmstances, and swelled into gigantic proportions IIow Mgorous was 
lilt hurst of Athenian enthusiasm, altering instantaneously the position of 
\tlans among the powers of Gieece, we shall hear presently. 

But it was not only tlie people formally installed in their ecclesia, who re- 
etned fiom Clisthenes the leal attributes of so\ereignt\ ; it was by him also 
ill it the people were first called into diiect action as dicasts, or jurors. This 
lustom be said, m a ceitain limited sense, to ha\e begun in the time 
( f ^olon, since that lawgivei iniested the popular assembly with the power of 
I»i mouncing the judgment of accountability upon the archons after their year 
of otiice Here, again, the building, afterwards so spacious and stately, was 
m etc d on a Solonian foundation, Ihougli it w as not itself bolonian. That the 
p >pular dicastei les, in the elaborate forms in which they existed from Pericles 
‘I wriwaid, weie introduced all at once by Clisthenes, it is impossible to 
Ik \ L ; y et the steps liy w Inch they were gradually wrought out are not dis- 
tirifth disco\eiable. It would rather seem, that at first only the aggregate 
b k 1 \ of citizens above thirty years of age exercised judicial functions, being 
‘^pcLulh con\oked and sworn to tr^ persons accused of public crimes, and 
''Ilf 11 so employ cd bearing the name of the helnea, or heliasts; private offences 
dill disputes between man and man being still determined by individual 
igisliates in the city, and a considerable judicial power still residing in the 
senate of Aieopagus. Tlieie is reason to belie\e that this was the state of 
things established by Clisthenes, and which afterwards came to be altered 
b' the greater extent of judicial duty gradually accruing to the heliasts, so 
tint it was necessary’' to subdivide the collective helidca. According to the 
subdivision, as practised in the times best known, six thousand citizens above 
thirty years of age were annually selected by^ lot out of the whole number, 
hundred from each of the ten tribes : five thousand of these citizens were 
arr inged in ten panels or decuries of five hundred each, the remaining one 
thousand being reserved to fill up vacancies in case of death or absence 
among the former. The whole six thousand took a prescribed oath, couched 
m very striking words, and every man received a ticket inscribed with hie 
own name as well as with a letter designating his deoury. ^ When tbeie ireie 
oauses or crimes ripe for trial, the or six mferior archons, 

niined by lot, first, which decuries should sit, according to the number 
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wanted — next, in which court, or under the presidency of what magistrate, 
the decurj B or E should sit, so that it could not be known beforemnd in 
what cause each would be judge. Each of these decuries sitting in judioature 
was called the heliaea, a name which belongs properly to the collectiTe assem- 
bly of the people , this collective assembh having been itself the original 
judicature. We conceive that the practice of distributing this collective 
assembly, or heha i, into sections of jurors for judicial dut}, ma} ha\e begun 
under one form or inothei soon aftei the reform of Clisthenes, since the direct 
interference of the people in public affairs tended more and more to increase 
But it could onlv have been matin ed bv degrees into that constant and s'^s- 
tematic service which tlic pa'^ of Pericles c died forth at last in completeness 
Under the last mentioned svstein the judicial coraiietencc of the ai chons was 
annulled, and the third archon or polemaich, withdiavvn from ill military 
functions Still, this had not been vet done at the lime of the bittle of 
Marathon, in whuh Callimachus the polemarch not onlv commanded along 
with the strategi, but euiovcd a soit of pre-eminence over them iioi 
had it been done duiiiig the vcai iftii the battle of Miiithon, in which 
Aristides was archon — foi the uiagisleii il decisions of Aiistides foimcd one 
of the piincipal found itions of his honouiahle suiname, the Just 

With this question, as to tlic conipaiative e\tent of judicial power vested 
bj Clisthenes in the popular dicasteiv and the ai chons aie in realitv con 
nected two others in 4tluiiian constitutional livv lelitmg, fiist, to the' 
admissibilitj of all citizens for the post of archon — next, to the choosing of 
archons b} lot It is well known tint, in the turn of Pciicles, the ai chons 
and vaiious otlici individiiil func ti manes, hid come to be chosen b> lot — 
moreover, all citizens weit legallv admissible, and might give in tlieir names 
to be drawn foi b} lot, subject to what w is cilled the docimasv, or legal 
examination into their status of citizen and into various moral and religious 
qualifications, befoit. the'v took oflicc , while it the same time the function 
of the archon bid become nothing highei than preliminai> examination of 
parties and witnesses f i the dicasterv, and piesidence ovei it vv hen aftei - 
wards assembled, togdlici with the powei of imposing b’y autbontv a fine of 
small amount upon iiiftiioi ofleiidcis 

Now all these tliice p litual aiiangements hang essentially together 
The great value of the lot, iccoidmg to Giecian demon atical ideas, was that 
it equalised the chince of ollice between rich and poor. But so long as the 
poor citizens were leg ill v iii idmissihle, choice bv lot could have no recom- 
mendation eithti to th( lull or to the j ooi , in fict, it would be less demo- 
cratical than t lection bv the gcnei il mass of citizens, because the poor citizen 
would under the litter s'^stem enjov an important right of inteiference by 
means of his suffrage, though he could not be elected himself Again, choice 
by lot could never uiidei anv eircunistances be iipphcd to those posts where 
special competence, and a certain measure of attributes possessed only by a 
few, could not be dispensed w ith w itliout obv lous peril , nor was it ever 
applied, throughout the whole history of democratical Athens, to the strategi, 
or generals, who were alvv ivs tlected bv show of hands of the assembled citi- 
zens. Accordingly, we may regard it as certain that, at the time when the 
archons first came to be chosen by lot, the superior and responsible duties 
once attached to that office had been, or were in course of being, detached 
from it, and transferred either to the popular dicasts or to the ten elected 
strategi : so that there remained to these archons only a routine of police 
and administration, important indeed to the state, yet such as could be exe- 
cuted by any citizen of average probity, diligence, and capacity. At least 
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there wae no obvious absurdity in thinkiiif so ; and the dooimasy excluded 
from the office men of notoriously discremtable life, even after they miuht 
have drawn the successful lot. Pencles, though chosen strategus, year after 
year successively, was never archon ; and it may even be doubted whetW 
men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave m their names for the office. 

I o those of smaller aspirations it was doubtless a source of importance, but 
It imposed troublesome labour, gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree of 
peril upon any archon who might ha\e guen offence to powerful men, when 
he came to jiass through the trial of accountabilitj which followed imme- 
diate!} upon his yeai of office There \\ as little to make the office acceptable 
either to ^er^ poor men, or to \er} rich and ambitious men , and between the 
middlinc: persons who gd've m their names, an} one might be taken without 
ri L it ]>i ictu al mischief, alwa} b assuming the t^^ o guarantee s of the docimasy 
h(f()U and dccountabilit} after, office This wds the conclusion — in our 
opiiii >11 a mistake n conclusion, and such as would find no fa\our at present — 

I I wliuh the democrats of Athens were conducted b\ their strenuous desire 
t(> tqinlise the chimes of office for rich and poor But then sentiment 
set ins to lia\e been satisfied l)\ a partial enforcement of the lot to the choice 

f sniit offices, — especiall} the archons, as the primitne chief magistrates of 
tilt st itt — \\ ithout appU mg it to all, or to the most lesponsible and difficult 
N >1 uld the\ hl^e apjdied it to the aichems, if it had been indispensably 
n# issir\ tint these magistrates should retain then original very serious 
dut\ ( f ludging disjmtes and condemning offenders 

Js w in icgaid to the eligibility of all Athenians indiscriminatel} to the 
oflfict f iicli >11, ^^e find a cleai and pos*ti\e testimon> as to the time when 
t w IS hist iTitioduoed Plutarch tells us that the oligarchical, but high- 
liiniij)lecl Aiistides, was himself the propose! of this ((institutional change 
— sliorth after the battle of Plataa, with the coiibcciucnt expulsion of the 
Piisiins fioni (jieece, and the return of the itfugce Athenians to their 
niiiicd cit'v Seldom has it liapjieiied in the hislor} of mankind, that rich 
ii d pool liwe been so complctelv equalised as among the population of 
\lliens in thxt mcmoiable expatriation and heioic struggle Nor are we at 
all suipiised to heal that the mass of citizens, coming back with freshly 
kindled pitiiotism as well as with the consciousness that their couiitiy had 
niih been ieco\eucl b} the equal efforts of all, would no longer submit to be 
legill\ disqualified fiom an} office of state It was on this occasion that the 
constitution was first made re illy “common” to all, and that the archons, 
f'tntegi, and all functionaries, fust began to be chosen from all Athenians 
without 111} difference of legal eligibilit} No mention is made of the lot in 
this irapoitant statement of Plutarch, which appears in e\er} wa} worthy 
of Cl edit, and which teaches us that, down to the iniasion of Xerxes not 
Old} had the exc^usixe principle of the Solonian law of qualification con- 
tinued in foice (whereb} the first three classes on the census were alone 
admitted to all individual offices, and the fourth or thetic class ex- 
cluded), but also the archons had hitherto been elected by the citizens — 
not taken b} lot 

Now for financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was retained 
long aftei this period, even be}ond the Peloponnesian War and the oligarchy 

^hirt}. But we thus learn that Clisthenes in his constitution retomea 
It for political purposes also, in part at least; he recognised the exclusion of 
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the strate^B, etc. In his tune, probably, no eomplauits were raised on 
subject, pig constitution gave to the ooUectire bodies — senate, eoolesis, 
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and heltsea, or dicastery — a degree of power and importance each as they 
had never before known or imagined and we may well sappose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the proclaimed system 
and theory of being exclusively governed by men of wealth and station as 
individual magistidtes — especially since many of the newly enfranchised 
citizens had been previous!} metics and slaves Indeed, it is to be added 
that, even under the full democrac} of later Athens, though the people had 
then become p'is«?ionatel} attached to the theor} of equ il admissibility of all 
citizens to ofhce, }et, in practice, poor men seldom obtained offices which 
were elected b\ the general aote, as \\ill ai)pear more full} in the course of 
this hi8tor\ ^ 

The choice of the strategi remained e'ver afterwaids upon the footing on 
which Aristides tlius placed it But the present is not the time to enter 
into the modifications A\hich Athens underwent during the generation after 
the battle of Plata?a They ha\ e been here brief!} noticed for the purpose 
of reasoning back, in the absence of direct e\idence, to Athens as it stood m 
the generation before that memorable battle, after the reform of ( listhenes 
His reform, though highl} democratical, stopped shoit of the mttuie democ 
rac} which prevailed from Peiicles to Demosthenes, in thiee wa}s especialh 
among \arious others, and it is therefoie sometimes considered 1)\ the later 
writers as an anstocratical constitution (1) It still leeognistd the archons 
as judges to a considerable e\tent, and the thud archon oi pole march, as ' 
joint militaiy commander along with the strattgi (2) It retained them as 
elected annuall} b} the body of citizens, not as chosen b} lot ( >) It still 
excluded the fourth class of the Solonian census from ill induuluil office 
the archonship among the rest The Solonian liw of exclusion, howevei, 
though retained in principle, was mitigated in pi ictice thus fai — that 
whereas Solon had lendered none but members of the highest class on the 
census (the pentakoeiomtdimm) eligible to the irchonship, Clisthenes oi^ened 
that dignity to all the lust three classes, shutting out onh the fouith That 
he did this ma} be inf ei red from the fact that Aiistides, assui^dh not a 
rich man, became aichon 

We are also inclined to belie\e that the senate of hne Hundred, as consti- 
tuted by Clisthenes, was tiken not b} election, but b} lot, from the ten 
tribes, and that ever} citizen became eligible to it Hection foi this pur- 
pose — that is, the privilege of annuall} electing a batch of lift} senators, all 
at once, by each tribe — w ould probabl} be thought more troublesome than 
valuable, nor do we hear of separate meetings oi each tribe foi purposes of 
election Moreover, the office of senator was a collective, not an individual 
office , the shock, therefore, to the feelings of semi-demociatised Athens, from 
the unpleasant idea of a poor man sitting among the fift} prytanes, would be 
less than if the} conceived him as polemaich at the head of the right vnng 
of the army, or as an aichon administering justice 

A further difference between the constitution of Solon and that of 
Clisthenes is to be found in the position of the senate of Areopagus 
Under the former, that senate had been the principal body in the state, and 
he had even enlarged its powers , under the latter, it must have been treated 

^ So in the Italian republics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the nobles long continued 
to pfSfBfl the exclusive right ot being elected to the consulate and the great ofiices of state, even 
after those offices had come to be elected by the people the habitual misrule and oppression of 
the nobles gradually put an end to this right and even created m manv towns a resolution pos 
itiyely to mlude them At Milan towards the end of the twelfth century, the twelve consuls, 
wttli tbs Podestat, possessed all the powers of government these consuls were nominated by 
oaelisndred eleotois chosen by and among the people 
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at first as aa and kept 4 owil For as it was composed only cd all the 

past archoaa, and as^dtiruig the preceding thirty yearsi every arohon had been 
a creature erf the Puaetratids, the Are<^)a»t^ colleotively most have been 
both hostile and odious to Clisthenes and his partiaansy perhaps a fraction 
of its members might even retire into exile with Hippias. Its mfluenoe must 
have been seosibly lessened by the change of party, until it came to be grad- 
ually filled by fresh archons springing from the bosom of the Clisthenean 
constitution But during this important interval, the new-modelled senate 
of Ii\e Hundred, and the popular assembly, stepped into that asoendenev 
which the} ne\er afterwards lost hrom the time of Clisthenes forward, 
the \reopdgitcs cease to be the chief and prominent power m the state . yet 
the> arc still consideiable , and when the second fill of the democratical tide 
t )c k place, after the battle of Plataa, they became the focus of that which 
w IS then c insidtied as the part^ of oligarchical resistance We have already 
It miikc d til it tlie archons, during the intermediate time (about 609-477 B.C ), 
wert ?11 elected l)\ the ecclesia, not chosen by lot, and that the fourth (or 
j ojiLst ind most numerous ) class on the census were b\ law then ineligible , 
while fkctiou at Vlhens, eien when every citizen without exception was an 
Uetor and eligible hid a natural tendency to fall upon men of wealth and 
bt ition W e thus see how it happened that the past archons, w hen united m 
ih s int of \ieo})igus, infused into that bod’v the s}mpathie8, prejudices, 
ind inti icsts of the richer classes It was this which brought them mto con- 
fli t with the moie demociatical party headed b> Pericles and Ephialtes, in 
tunes wild! poitions of the Clisthenean constitution had come to be dis- 
ci diUd 1 st 1 much imbued with oligarch} 

On (lliei lemaikable institution, distinctly ascribed to Clisthenes, yet 
icmiiiis to be noticed — the Ostracism It is hardl> too much to say that, 
without this pi itective process, none of the other institutions would have 
re idled maturity 


OSTKA< ISM 

B\ the ostracism, a citizen was banished without special accusation, trial, 
01 deteiici, foi a term of ten >eais — subsequent!} diminished to five. Hie 
popert^ w is not taken aw a}, nor his reputation tainted , so that the penalty 
c iibisted solel} in the banishment fiom his native cit} to some other Greex 
As to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather than other- 
'Hbt , and so it was vividly felt to be, when, about ninety }ear8 after Cbs- 
th lies, the conspiracy between Nicias and Alcibiades fixed it upon H} perbolus, 
The two former had both recommended the taking of an ostracismg vote, 
Cddi hoping to cause the banishment of the other, but before the day 
«i^riued, the} accommodated the difference To fire off the safet}-gun of 
the rej)ublic against a peison so little dangerous as H}perbolus, was de- 
nounced as the piostitution of a great political ceremony “It was not 
agiinst such men as him,” said the comic writer, Plato, “that the oyster- 
shell (or potsherd) was intended to be used.” The process of ostracism was 
earned into effect b\ writing upon a shell, or potsherd, the name of the Mr- 
son whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish, which shell, 
when deposited in the proper vessel, counted for a vote towards the sentence. 

We have already observed that all the governments of the Grecian cititali 
when we compare them with that idea which a modern reader is apt to OQlt- 
Qeive of the measure of force belonging to a government, were e sse ntitfty 
^eak, the good as well as the bad — the democratical^ the oligardiioal, am 
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the deepotie. The force in the hands of any goyemment^ to oope with con- 
spirators or mutineers, was extiemely small, with the single exception of a 
despot surrounded by his mercenary troop , so that no tolerably sustained 
conspiracy or usurper could be put down except by the direct aid of the 
people in support ot the government; which amounted to a dissolution, for 
the time, of constitutional authoiit>, and was pregnant with reactionary con- 
sequences such as no man could foresee To prevent powerful men from 
attempting usurpation was, therefore, of tlie greatest possible moment; and 
a despot or an oligarch} might exeicise pie\enti\e means at pleasure, much 
sharper than the ostracisin, such as the assassination of Ciinon, as directed 
by the Pisistratidsc At the ^er^ least they might send awci> any one, fiom 
whom they appiehended attack or dingei, without incuinng e\en so much 
as the imputation of fee\ent> But in a democi lc^, wheie arbitiir} action 
of the magistrate was the thing of all otheis most dreaded, and wheie fixed 
laws, with trial and defence as preliminaries to punishment, wcie conceued 
by the ordmary citizen as the guaiantees of his peisonal sccuiit} and as the 
pride of his social condition — the ci cation of such an cxcepti m il pow er pre- 
sented serious difficult} If we tianspoit oursch es to the timts of Clisthenes, 
immediatel} after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, when the woikmg of 
the democratical machinery was as }ct untiied, we shall find this difhcult^ 
at its maximum, but we shall also find the neccssit} of \esting such a j)owei 
somewhere absolutely impeiatue loi the gicit Vthtniin ii ibus liid }et 
to learn the lesson of respect for an} constitution then j)ist hist on had 
exhibited continual stiuggles between the aimed factions of Meg ic Its Lycur- 
gus, and Pisistratus, put doyyn after a time b} the supeiin f ict and alli- 
ances of the latter And though Clisthenes, the son ot Mtgitles might bt 
firmly disposed to renounce the exami Ic of his father, and to ict as the faith- 
ful citizen of a fixed constitution — he yyould know l)ut too yycll that the sons 
of his fathers companions and rivals yyould follow out imbitious puiposes 
without an} legaid to the limits imposed b} liw, if ever thc\ acquiicd suffi- 
cient partisans to present a fair })iospect of success Moieovei when any 
two candidates foi power, with such reckless dispositions came into a bitter 
personal rivaliy , the motives to eich of them, aiising as well oat of fear as out 
of ambition, to put down his op^jonent at any cost to the constitution, might 
well become iiresistible unless some impailid and discerning interference 
could arrest the stiife in time ‘ If the Atheiiuns weie wise (Instides is 
reported to hive said, in the height and ])ciil of his i)ailiamcntaiy struggle 
with Themistocles), they would cast both lliemistoelcs and me into the 
barathrum ” And whoever leads the sad narrativ e of the Coicy i ran sedition, 
in the third book of Thuc} dides, together w ith the reflections of the histo- 
rian upon it, will trace the gradual exasperation of these paity feuds, begin- 
ning even under democratical forms, until at length the} break down the 
barriers of public as w ell as of priv ate morality 

Against this chance of internal assailants Clisthenes had to protect the 
democratical constitution — first, by throwing impediments in their way 
and rendering it difficult fur them to procure the requisite support , next, 
W eliminating them before an} violent projects were ripe for execution 
To do either the one or the other, it w as necessar} to prov ide such a consti- 
tution as would not only conciliate the good will, but kindle the passionate 
attachment of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even any considerable 
mtoority should be deliberately inclined to alter it b} force It was neces- 
uif to create in the multitude, and through them to force upon the leading 
anmtoms mmiv that rare and difficult sentiment which we may term a con- 
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Btitutional mo^ty; a paraatoont reverence for the forms of ^ oonstitn- 
tion, enfortsiog obedience to the authorities acting under and within those 
forms, yet combined with the habit of open speech, of action subject only to 
definite legal control, and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as 
to all their public acts — combined too with a perfect confidence in the 
bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that the forms 
of the constitution will be not less sacred in the eyes of his opponents than 
in his own. This coexistence of freedom and self-imposed restraint of 
obedience to authority with unmeasured censure of the persons exercising 
it — nia\ be found in the anstociac^ of England (since about 1688) as well 
as in the democracy of tlie American United States, and because we aie 
f imiliar w ith it, w e are apt to suppose it a natural sentiment ; though there 
stem to be few sentiments moie diflicult to establish and diffuse among a com- 
judging the evpeiience of history. We ma} see how imperfectly 
it evists at this ehi} in the Swiss cantons ; and the manj \iolence8df the first 
1 ruich lh\olutie)n illustrate, among \aiiou8 other lessons, the fatal effects 
aiising fioin its absence, c\cn among a peojde high in the scale of intelli- 
gence Yet tlie diffusion of such constitutional m()raht^, not merely among 
the maj()iit> ot an\ coinmunitA , but thioughout thf* whole, is the indispen* 
si})le (onditiem ot a go\eininent at once free and juae cable; since even any 
po\^elful and obstinate minoiity ma} rendei the working of fiee institutions 
impiaetic ihlc, without being stiong enough to conquer ascendency for them- 
sthis Nothing less thin unanimit}, or so o\(*rw he lining a majority as to 
bo t lilt unouiit to unammlt^, on the cardinal ixnnt of respecting constitu- 
tion il forms, c^cn b\ those who do not wholl> appio\e of them, can render 
the e\i it( mciit of political passion bloodless, and ^et expose all the authori- 
ties in tlie states to the full license of pacific ciilicism. 

At the epoch of Clisthenes, which by a icmarkable coincidence is the 
same as tliat ot tlu' regifugium at Home, such constitutional morality, if it 
existfd an\\\hcie cist, had ecitainly no place at Athens, and the first crea- 
tion ot it m an^ puticular societ} must be esteemed an inteiesting historical 
fact. I3\ the spiiit of his letorms, — equal, populai, and comprehensive, far 
be^ ond the i>umous expei leiice of Athenians, — he secured the hearty attach- 
ment ot the bo(l\ of citizens; but from the first generation of leading men, 
under the nasctiit demociac\, and with such precedents as they had to look 
back upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected: and the 
pioblem requiied was to eliminate beforehand an> one about to transgress 
these limits, so as to escape the necessity of putting him dowm afterwards, 
witli dll that bloodshed and leaction, in the midst of which the free working 
of the constitution would be suspended at least, if not iirevocably extin- 
guished. To acquire such influence as would render him dangerous under 
democratical forms, a man must stand in exidence before the public, so as to 
afford some reasonable means of judging of his character and purposes \ and 
the security w hich Clisthenes p^o^ ided w as, to call in the positive judgment 
of the citizens respecting his future piomise purely and simply, so that they 
might not remain too long neutral between two formidable political riv^ — 
pursuant in a certain way to the Solonian proclamation against neutrality in 
a sedition, as we haxe already remarked m a former chapter. He incorpo 
^ted m the constitution itself the principle of privilegium (to employ tlie 
Homan phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar favour granted to any one, but 
a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only under circumstances solemn and 
^ell defined, with full notice and discussion beforehand, and by the poaililre 
secret vote of a large proportion of the citizexis* “No law wall be m ad e 
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^Apigld citizen, without the same being made againat 

it shall so seem good to six thousand citizens INiMtly.** 

was that general principle of the constitution, under which the oetza* 
cnnawas a particular case. Before the vote of ostracism could be taken, a 
iCflMa was to oe made out in the senate and the public assembly to justify it. 
il^ the sixth prytau} of the }ear, these t\^o bodies debated and determined 
whether the state of the republic was menacing enough to call for such an 
exceptional measure. If the} decided in the afiirmali\ e, a da'v was named, 
the agora was railed round, \Mth ten (ntrances left for the citizens of each 
tribe, and ten separate casks or 'vessels f(n depositing the suffrages, which 
consisted of a shell, or a potsherd, with the name of the person wiitten on it 
whom each citizen designed to banish At the end of the da\, tlie iiunilier 
of \otes was summed up, and if siv thousand 'votes were found to have been 
given against an} one person, that person was ostiacised , if not, the ctie- 
mony ended in nothing Ten davs were allowed to him foi settling his 
affairs, after which he was required to depart from Attica foi ten }ear8, but 
letamed his piopertv, and suffeied no oihei iienaltv 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the cirois ot the people, bv 
calling in the different eirois, and the sinister iiitciest besides, of an extia 
popular or pri\ lie ged few , nor was anv thud couisl open, sinee the piinciples 
of representative government weie not understood, iK)r indeed e onv enienilv 
applicable to 'veiv small communities Bevond the ■judgment of the people 
— so the Athenians felt — theic w is no appeal, and tlieir gi iiid studv 
was to surround the delivcrv of tint judgment with the best semritie^s foi 
rectitude and the best preseivatives against haste, passion, or piivate coi- 
ruption. Whatever incisure of good government could not be (►btained in 
that wa}, could not, in then opinion, be obtained at all We sliill illustrate 
the Athenian proceedings on this he id moie fully when we come to speak 
of the woiking of then iiiatuie dcmociac} meanwhile, in icspect to this 
grand protection of the nascent dcmocrac}, — the vote of ostiKism, — it 
will be found that the secuiities devised bv C listhenes for making the 
aentence effectual against the leallv dangerous man, and against no one 
'dse, displa} not less foiesight thin paliiotism Ihe mam object was, to 
render the voting an expression of deliberate public feeling as distinguished 
from mere factious antipath} the laige minimum of votes lequned, one- 
fourth of the entne citizen population, went fii to insure this effect, tihe 
more so, since each vote, taken as it was in a secret maiinei, counted un- 


equivocally for the expression cf a genuine and independent sentiment, and 
could neither be coerced nor bought Then again, C listhenes did not permit 
the process of ostiacising to be opened against anv one citizen exclusivelj 
If opened at all, ev erv one vv itliout exception vv as exposed to the sentence , so 
that the friends of Themistocles could not in\oke it against Aristides, nor 
those of the latter against the former, without exposing their own leader 
to the same chance of exile It w as not likel} to be inv oked at all, therefore, 
until exasperation had jiioc ceded so far as to render both parties insensible 
to this chance — the precise index of that growing internecine hostihty, 
winch the ostracism presented fiom coming to a head Nor could it even 
then bo ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the more neutral por- 
tion of the senate and the ecclesia moreovei, after all, the ecclesia did not 
itself ostocise, but a future da} was named, and the whole bod} of the mti- 
zens-were solemnly invited to vote. It was in this way that security was 
taken not only for making the ostracism effec^tual m protecting the constitu- 
tion, but to mnder it from being employed for any other purpose. And we 
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muit leoefioefc ibtA it weroiiod its tuteilaiy influence, net 
ooca6i4aie it was actually employed, but by the xneta 
it might be employed, and by tha restraining effect which 4 ^ knoMiSM 
produced on the conduct of the great men. Again, the ostradsii^ thoim 
Mentially of an exceptional nature, was yet an exception sanctified aufi 
limit^ by the constitution itself ; so that the citizen, in giving his ostfmn- 
ing \ote, did not in any way depait from the constitution or lose his rever- 
diet for it. The issue plated before him — “Is there any man whom you 
think Mtalh dangerous to the Stated if so, whom^” — though \agiie, was 
\(t laistd direct! j and legally Had there been no ostracism, it might 
jirobal)!} ha\e been raised both mdiiectly and illegal!), on the occasion of 
some s})e(ial imputed crime of a suspected political leader, when accused 
lief 01 e a court ot justice. 

( cii t w as taken to dn est tlie ostracism of all painful consequence except 
\^hit 'N\as insepaidble from exile, and this is not one of the least proofs oi 
the \Msdom -with Inch it uas dcMsed. Most certainh, it never deprived 
tin public of candidates for political influence: and when we consider the 
small amount of indnidual cmI which it inflicted, — cm! too diminished, in 
the cases of Cinion and Aiistides, bj a leactioiiai} sentiment which aug- 
mented tlK 11 sulisequent iiopulant} aftei letuni, — two remarks will be 
quite siifluient to oflti in the wa\ of justification lust, it completely 
produced its intended effect; for the demo( raej grew up from infaiK^ tg 
maiilnod without a single attempt to o^elthlow it b\ force — a result, 
upon which no leflecting contemporan of Chsthenes could have ventured 
to cdlculatc Next, through such tiaiiquil working of the democratical 
foims, a constitutional inoialit) quite suflicientlj complete was produced 
among the leading Athenians, to eilable the people aftei a certain time to 
dispense with that exceptional security which the ostiacism offered. To 
the nascent democrac's, it was absolutel} indispensable ; to the growing yet 
militant dcmociac\, it was salutai) ; but the full-grown democracy Doth 
could and did st ind w ithout it. 1 he ostracism passed upon Hyperbolus, 
about ninety ) eais after Chsthenes, was the last occasion of its employment* 
And e^en this can hardly be considered as a serious instance, it was J 
trick concerted between two distinguished Athenians (Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades), to tuin to their own political account a piocess alread} coming to be 
antiquated Nor would such a manau\re ha\e been possible, if the contem- 
porar} Athenian citizens had been penetrated with the same senous feeling 
of the ^alue of ostracism as a safeguard of democracj, as had been once 
entertained bj their fathers and grandfatheis. Between Chsthenes and 
H^pe^bolu8, we hear of about ten different persons as having been banished 
b) ostracism. Fust of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of 
Charmus, a ielati\e of the lecently expelled Pisistratid despots; then 
Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, and Thucydides son of Melesias, all of 
them renowned political leadeis; also Alcibiades and Megacles (the pater- 
^1 and maternal grandfathers of the distinguished Alcibiades), and Callias, 
belonging to another eminent family at Athens; lastly, Damon, the pre- 
of Pericles in poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions i}| 
philosoph}. In this last case comes out the vulgar side of humanity, ansto- 
optical as well as democratical ; for with both, the process of philosophy and 
the ^rsons of philosophers are wont to be ahke unpopular. CSiitliiia-' 

ues himself is said to be ostracised under his owm law, and Aanthippua^ 
t ^11 authority too weak to trust. Miltiades was not osteaedaed 

at all, but trie^ and punished for misconduct in his commend. 
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tunes to modern Wiih little examination. In monarchical goyenEh 
a pretender to the throne, numbering a certain amount of supporters, 
a matter of course, excluded from the country. No man treats this as 
angr extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel of the ostracism, with a stronger 
OIMte in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one regal dynasty to 
another does not of necessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and 
securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the ostracism arose 
from the envy and jealousy inherent in a democracy, and not from justifiable 
feara-— an observation often repeated, yet not the less demonstrably untrue. 
Not merely because ostracism so worked as often to increase the influence of 
t|iat political leader whose rival it removed, but still more, because, if the 
fact had been as Plutarch says, this institution would have continued as long 
aa^the democracy ; whereas it finished with tlie banishment of Hyperbolus, 
period when the government was more decisively democmtical than it 
had l^en in the time of Clisthenes. 

"'It was, in truth, a product altogether of fear and insecurity, on the part 
\mh of the democracy and its best friends — fear perfectly cll-grounded, 
attd only appearing needless because the precautions taken j)revented attack. 

soon as the diffusion of a constitutional morality had placed the mass of 
Ito citizens above all serious fear of an aggressive usurper the ostracism was 
discontinued. And doubtless the feeling, that it might safely be dispensed 
must have been strengthened by the long ascendancy of Pericles, by 
spectacle of the greatest statesman whom Athens e^er produced, aot- 
steadily within the limits of the constitution; as Mell as by the ill- 
cess of his two opponents, Cimon and Thucydides, — aided ])v numerous 
and by the great comic writers, at a period when comedy was a 
W in the state such as it has never been before or since, — in their 
jM|Binpt8 to get him ostracised. They succeeded in fanning up tlie ordinary 
‘pathy of the citizens towards philosophers, so far as to procure the ostra- 
, of his friend and teacher Damon : but Pericles himself, to repeat the 
plaint of his bitter enemy, the comic poet Cratinus, “was out of the, 
^ k of the oyster-shelL” If Pericles was not conceived to be dangerous to 
[tjonstitution, none of his successors were at all likely to be so regarded, 
aon and Hyperbolus were the two last persons ostracised ; both of them 
were oases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, 
bo&ause, whatever the grounds of displeasure against them may have been, it 
is impossible to conceive either of them as menacing to the state — whereas 
aU the other known sufferers were men of such position and power, that the 
six or eight thousand citizens who inscribed each name on the shell, or at 
IiMt a larm proportion of them, may well have done so under the most con*- 
aiflenttoiis eeuef that they were guarding the constitution against real dan^« 
JjMh a disnge in the character of the persons ostracised plainly evinces that 
ostracism had become dissevered from that genuine patriotic prudence 
' Ty rendered it both legitimate and popular. It had served ot 
i m inestimable tutelary purpose, — it lived to be twice 
then passed, by universal acquiescence, into matt&c of 
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we tiiftt because the ostraoiem worJced tti „ 

at Adeiuty it' must aeoessarily have'' worked well in other irtotee^ 
eoi M‘9Mre do not know whether it was surrounded with the satf 
arJimllnalitiesY nor whether it even required the same large 
TMee to make it effective. This latter guarantee, so valuiAleilf 
ilie^tution essentially easy to abuse, is not noticed by Dtodoriui ii 
aeeount of the petalism — so the process was denominated at S; 
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Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well Iff Ae 
reaction against Hippias and his dynasty as by the memorable partaeiehipi 
whether spontaneous or compulsory, between Clisthenes and the UfiCran* 
ohised multitude. It is to be distinguished, both from the mitigated oltgarchy 
established by Solon before, and from the full-grown and symmetrical democ- 
racy which prevailed afterwards from the beginning of the Peloponnecian 
War towards the close of the career of Pericles. It was, indeed, a strikiiLg 
revolution, impressed upon the citizen not less by the sentiments to which m 
appealed than by the visible change which it made in political and aocial 
life. He saw himself marshalled in the ranks of boplites, aloUMide of new 
companions in arms ; he was enrolled in a new register, and his peO|Wty 
in a new schedule, in his deme and by his demarch, an officer before usmowns 
he found the year distributed afresh, for all legal purposes, into tell IMite 
bearing the name of prytanies, each marked by a solemn and froBH^^Oken 
ecclesia, at which he had a right to be present ; that ecclesia wae OQ^ 
Yoked and presided by senators called prytanes, members of a senate norrei 
both as to number and distribution; his political duties were now 
formed as member of a tribe, designated by a name not before 
in common Attic life, connected with one of ten heroes whose statnesit 
for the first time saw in the agora, and associating him with feUow4ljil^ 
men from all parts of Attica. All these and many others were 
novelties, felt in the daily proceedings of the citizen. But the grcHt 
of all was the authentic recognition of the ten new tribes as a 
demos, or people, apart from all specialties of phratric or gentile i _ 
free speech and equal law; retaining no distinction except the loMli 
of the Solonian property-schedule with their gradations of “ ^ 
a considerable proportion of citizens this great novelty waa sti 
endeared by the fact that it had raised them out of the degraded _ 
metiCs and slaves ; and to the large majority of all the citizeiu^ 
a splendid political idea, profoundly impressive to the Greek mi 
callm^ for& the most ardent attachment as well as th6]iK)Bt4 
of tetive obligation and obedience. We have now to see kew'i 
/mated patriotism manifested itself. 

^ t/lisuienes and his new ponstitution carried with thefli 00 
favour, that Isagoras had no other way of , 
the ifiterferenee pt w tss 
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OQ aa intimate footing with the wife of laagoras. He prepared to come to 
Athens ; but his ftnrt aim was to deprive the demooracy of its great leader 
Clisthenea, who, ae belonging to the Alcmmonid family, was supposed to 
be tabled with the inherited am of his great-grandfather Megacles^. the de» 
stroyer of the usurper Cylon Cleomenes sent a herald to Athens, demand- 
ing the expulsion “ of the accursed,” — so this family were called by their 
enemies, and so the} continued to be called eighty years afterwards, when 
the same man(vu\ re was practised b} the Lacedsemonians of that day against 
Pencles. Tins lequisition had been recommended b> Isagoias, and was so 
well-timed that Clisthenes, not \entuiing to disobe’v it, retired voluntarily, 
BO that Cleomenes, though arming at Atlitns onh ^Mlll a bmill force, found 
himself master of the cit\ At the instigation of Isagoras, he sent into exile 
seven hundred families, selected fiom the cliitf partisans of Clisthenes: his 
next attempt was to dissohc the new senate of ¥l^e Hundied and place the 
whole go\erninciil in the Iniids of three hundred adherents of the chief 
whose cause he espoused But now was seen the spirit infused into the 
people b} then new constitution At the time of the first usurpation of 
Pisistiatus, the senate of that da-v had not only not resisted, but e'ven lent 
themsehes to the scheme But the new senate of Clisthenes lesolutely 
refused to submit to dissolution, and the citizens manifested themselves in 
a wa} at once so hostile and so determined, that Cleomenes and Isagoras 
were altogether baffled Ihey were compelled to retiie into the Acropolis 
and stand upon the defensi'v e , and this mptom of w eakness w as the signal 
for a general rising of the Athenians, who besieged the Sputan king on the 
holy rock He had e\identl} come without an} expectation of finding, or 
an} means of o\erpoweiing, resistance; for at the end of two da}s his pro- 
visions were exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate He and his Lace- 
daemonians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire to Sparta, but the 
Athenians of the part} eiptured along with him weie imprisoned, condemned, 
and executed b} the people 

Clisthenes, with the se\en hundred exiled families, was immediately re- 
called, and his new constitution mateiialB strengthened b> this first success 
Yet the prospect of renewed Spartan attack was sufficient!} seiious to induce 
him to send en^ o} s to Artaphernes, the Persian satrap at Sardis, soliciting 
the admission of Athens into the Peisian alliance he probabh feared the 
intrigues of tlie expelled Hippias in the same quarter. Artapheines, ha\ing 
first informed himself who the Athenians were, and whtre they dwelt, 
ssplied that, if they chose to send earth and water to the king of Persia, 
jtkey might be leceneJ as allies, but upon no other condition Such were 

feelings of alarm under which the en\o'V8 had quitted Athens, that they 
wetit the length of promising this unqualified token of submission. But 
their countrymen, on their return, disavowed them with scorn and indig- 
MlftOll. 


TI OT BLE W ITH THEBES 


It waSi at this time that the first connection began between Athena and 
tlwBttle Boeotian town of Plataea, situated on the northern slope of the rangn 
Cithaeron, between that mountain and the river Asopus, on the road from 
Abtfm to Thebes; and it is upon this first occasion that we heccNM%S$^ 

S »d with the Boeotians and their polities. The Boeotian fed 
^ been briefly described, as con^osed of some twelve or t 
towna under the headidup of Thebes, which was, or 
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been, their moiher-oity. Flatauk hid beaa, ii Thdbaiis affinned, tikeir 
latest foundation ; it ym iU-used lQr thete, and discontented with the alli- 
ance. Aocordinffly^ as Cleomenes was on his way back from the 

Fkitoans took &e opportunity of addressing themsdlves to him, cniTed 
the protection ot Sparta aminst Thebes, and sifTrendered their town and 
territory without reserve. The Spartan king, having no motive to undertake 
a trust which promised nothing but trouble, advised tnem to solicit the protec- 
tion of Athens, as nearer and more accessible for them in case of need. He 
foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with BcBotia ; and such antici- 
pation w'as in fact his chief motive for giving the advice, which the Platseans 
followed. 

Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice at Athens, they despatched thither 
envoys, '^ho sat down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their town to 
Athens, and implored protection against Thebes. Such an appeal was not 
to be resisted, and protection was promised ; it was soon needed, for the 
Thebans in\aded t})e Plattean territory, and an Atheiiifin force marched to 
defend it. Battle was al)out to be joined, v>hen the C'onnthians interposed 
with their mediation, which w^as accepted bv both parties. They decided 
altogether in favour of Platsea, pronouncing that the Thebans had no right 
to employ force against any seceding member of the Iheotian federation. 
But the Thebans, finding the decision against them, refused to abide by it, 
and, attacking the Athenians on their return, subtained a complete defeat : 
tlie latter avenged this bleach of faith by joining to Plataja the portion of 
Theban territory south of the Asopus, and making that ri\'er the limit 
between tlie two. Bv such success, however, the Athenians gained nothing, 
txcept tlie enmity of Bofotia, as Cleomenes had foreseen. Their alliance 
^Mth Platfea, long continued, and presenting in the course of this history 
stneral incidents touching to our sympathies, will be found, if we except 
one splendid occasion, productive only of burden to the one party, yet 
insufficient as a protection to the other. 

Mean^\hile Cleomenes had returned to Sparta full of resentment against 
the Athenians, and resolved on punishing them, as well as on establishing 
his friend Isagoras as despot over them. Having been taught, howevw, by 
liuniilidtiiig experience, that this was no easy achievement, he would not make 
the attempt, ithout having assembled a considerable force ; he summoned 
allies from all the ^aliou8 states of the Peloponnesus, jet without ventur- 
ing to inform them w hat he was about to undertake. He at the same time 
concerted measures ith the Boeotians, and with the Chalcidians of Etibcee, 
for a simultaneous invasion of Attica on all sides. It appears that he had 


greater confidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than in tMM 
of the Peloponnesians ; he was not afraid to acquaint them with his 
and probably the Boeotians were incensed with the recent inteiferenoe ejl 
Athens in the affair of Plataja. As soon as these preparations were oom- 
pleted, the two kings of Sparta, Cleomenes and Demaratus, put themiiefaM 
at the head of the united Peloponnesian force, marched into Attica, and Wv 
vanced as far as Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when the allies cams 
know the purpose for which they were to be employed, a spirit of disaSilai* 
faction manifested itself among them. They had no unfriendly eentiiwM 
towards Athens ; and the Corinthians especially, favourably disposed 
toM otherwise towards that city, resolved to proceed no further, 
Sj^^J^stogent from the camp, and returned home. At the same Ah 
either sharing in the general dissatisfaction, or 
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renounced the undertaking also. And these two examples, operating upon 
the pre-existing sentiment of the alhes generally, caused the ^hole camp to 
brew up and return home without striking a blow. 

We may here rem^k that this is the first instance known^in which 
Sparta appears in act as recognised head of an obligatory Peloponnesian 
aUiance, summomng contingents fioin the cities to be placed under the com- 
mand of her king. Her headship, pieviously recognised m theory, passes 
now into act, but in an unsatisfdctoij manner, so as to prove the necessity of 
precaution and concert lieforehand, vhich will be found not long wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme conceited, the Bfeothins and Chalcidians attadced 
Attica at the same time that Clcomenes enttied it llie foimer seized 
(Enoe and H>sidc, the frontier denies of Attica on the side towards PlatSBa, 
while the latter assailed the noitheastern fiontni, which faces Eubcea. In- 
vaded on three sides, the Athenians were in serious dangei, and were com- 
pelled to concentrate all then forces at Eltusis against Cleoincnts, leaving 
the Boeotians and Chalcidians unoj)pf)Scd But the une\i)ectcd bieaking up 
of the iii\ading aim} fiom the Peloponnesus pro\cd then lescue, and ensued 
them to turn the whole of their attention to tlie other frontiti They 
marched into Kceotia to the stiait called Euiipus, which se])aiates it from 
Euboea, intending to present tlie junction of the Bootians incl Chalcidians, 
and to attack the latter fust apait But the aiinal of tlu Bootuns caused 
an alteration ol tlmr scheme , the^ attacked the Bootians iiist, ind gainid 
a \ictory of the most complete chaiacter, killing a laige numbci, and cap- 
turing seven hunched prisoneis On the "ver^ same da} the> ciossed o\er 
to Euboea, attacked the Chilcidians, and gamed anothei \ictor} so decisive 
that it at once teimin itcd the wai. ]\Ian*v C halcidians wtie taken, as well as 
Boeotians, and con^c>cd in chuns to Athens, wheie iftei a ceitiin detention 
they were at last rinsomed for two mini per mm, and the tenth of the 
sum thus laised was emjdo^ed in the fabrication of a chaiiot and foui 
horses in bronze, wliuli w \s pHccd in the \ciopolis to commemorate the 'Vic- 
tory. Herodotus siw this tioph} when he was at Athens He saw too, 
what was a still moie speaking tiopln, tlie actual chaiuo m which the 
prisoneis had been fclteud, exhibiting in tlieii appcaiance the damage 
undergone when tlic ^ctojkjIis was buint b'v Xerxes an msciij)tion of four 
hues described the offciings and lecoided the \lctor^ out of which they had 
sprung. 

Another consequence of some moment arose out of this Mctor}. The 
Athenians planted a boch of foui thousand of then citizens as cleruchs (lot- 
holders) or settleis upon the lands of the wealth} ( halcidian oligarchy 
called the hippohotoe — piopiietors probably in tlu feitile plain of Lelan- 
tum, between Chalcis and Eretria. Ihis is a s} stem winch we shall find 
hereafter extensively followed out b} the Athenians in the da}8 of their 
power; partly with the mcw of proMding foi then poorer citizens, partly 
to serve as garrison among a population eithei hostile or of doubtful 
fidelity. These Attic cleruchs (we can find no other name by which to 
apeak of tiiem) did not lose their biithnght as Athenian citizens : they were 
not coloidats in the Grecian sense, and the} are known by a totally different 
name, but they corresponded very nearly to the colonies foimally planted 
ont on the conquered lands by Rome. The increase of the poorer popida- 
tion was always more or less painfully felt in every Grecian city. For 
though the aggregate population never seems to have increased very fast, 
yet ^ multipUcation of children in poor families caused the subdivision of 
the smaller lots of land, until at last they became insufficient for a mainten* 
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ance ; and the persons thus impovenshed found it difficult to obtain sub- 
sistence m other ways, more especially as the labour for the richer classes 
was so much perfonned by imported slaves. The numerous elaruohies sent 
i>ut by Athens, of which this to Euboea was the first, arose in a great measure 
out of the multiplication of the poorer population,' wlulch her extended power 
was employed in providing for. Her su&equent proceedings with a view to 
the same object \^ill not be aluajs found so justifiable as tms now before us, 
i^hich grew naturalh, according to the ideas of the time, out of her success 
against the C halcidians 

The w ir between Athens, howe\ei, and Thebes with her Boeotian allies, 
still continued, to the gieat and lepeated disad\antage of the latter, until at 
length the Ihebans in despair sent to ask ad\ice of the Delphian oracle, 
and wire dincted to “solicit aid from those mn.iest to them ’ “How (they 
replied) aie we to obe^ * Our nearest neighbours, of laiidgra, Coronea, and 
Thespir, aie now, and haAC been from tlu beginning, hnding us all the aid 
in thtir powu \n mgf^mous Theban, how e\er, coming to the relief of 
hisperph\ed fellow -citi/ens, dned into the dejiths of legend and brought 
up a hip])A niejining. “ 1 hose ncaiest to us (he said) are the inhabitants of 
^gina for J hebe (the epon^m of Tlicbes) and A gina (the eponym of that 
isliiid) weie both sisters, daughteis of Asopiis let us send to crave assist- 
ance fiom the ^ginetans ’ If his subtle interpretation (founded upon their 
descent fiom the same legendar} piogenitois) did not at once convince all 
who heaid it, at least no one hid an^ bcttei to suggest , and envoys were at 
once sent to the A^'ginetans, wlu% in repl} to a petition founded on legen- 
dl^^ claims, sent to the help of the 1 he bans a leinfoi cement of legendary, 
but 'generated, auxiliaries — the Aacid hcioes e aie left to suppose that 
their eftigics are hcie meant It was in \ain, hc)we\ti, that the glory and 
the supposed presence of the -32acids, Iclamon and Peleus were introduced 
into the lilt ban cimp \ ictorj still continued on the side of Athens; and 
the discouraged Thebans again sent to ^gina, restoring the heroes, and pray- 
mg for aid of a charactei more human and pc>siti\ e Their request was granted, 
and the -dilginetins commenced war against Athens without e\en the decent 
preliminar} of a herald and declaration 

This remarkable embassy fust brings us into acquaintance with the 
Dorians of ^gina, — oligarchical, wealth'^, commercial, and powerful at sea, 
e\en in the earliest da’^s, more analogous to Corinth than to any of the 
other cities called Dorian The hostility which they now began without 
pioiocation against Athens, — repressed by Sparta at the critical moment of 
the battle of Marathon, and hushed for a while by the common dangers of 
the Persian in\asion under Xeixes , then again breaking out, — was appeased 
onl} with the conquest of the island about twenty years after that event, 
^d with the expulsion and destruction of its inhabitants some years later. 
There had been indeed, according to Herodotus, a feud of great antiquity 
between Athens and -®gina, of which he gi\eR the account in a singular 
narrative, blending together religion, politics, exposition of ancient oustoms, 
etc. ; but at the time when the Tliebans solicited aid from iEgina,.tbe latter 
at peace with Athens. The iEginetans employed their fleet, powerful 
for that day, in ravaging Phalerum and the maritime demes of Attica ; nor 
had the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them. It is probable tiiat tflie 
desired effect was produced, of diverting a portion of the Athenian forou 
from the war against Bosotia, and thus partially relieving Thebes. But tlie 
^ar of Athens ag^ainst both of them oontioued for a oonsiaerable tiiiie» 
we have no infomnatiim mpeetiqg its dstsils. 
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MeanwhUe the attention of Athens was called off from these combined 
enemies by a more menacing cloud, which threatened to bur^t upon her 
from the side of Sparta. Cleomenes and his countrymen, full of resentment 
at the late inglorious desertion of Eleusis, were yet more incensed by the 
discovery, which appears to have been then recently made, that the injunc- 
tions of the Delphian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from Athens had 
been fraudulently procured. Moreo\er, Cleomenes, when shut up in the 
Acropolis of Athens with Isagoras, had found there various prophecies pre- 
viously treasured up by the Pisistratidse, many of which foreshadowed events 
highly disastrous to Sparta. And while the recent biilliant manifestations 
of courage, and repeated victories, on the part of Athens, seemed to indicate 
that such prophecies might perhaps be realised, Sparta had to reproach 
herself, that, from the foolish and mischievous conduct of Cleomenes, she had 
undone the effect of her previous aid against the Pisistratidae, and thus lost 
that return of gratitude wliich tlie Athenians w'ould otlieiwise have testified. 
Under such impressions, the Spaitan authorities took the remarkable step of 
sending for Hippias from his residence at Sigeum to the Peloponnesus, and of 
summoning deputies from all their allies to meet him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the commencement 
of a new era in Grecian politics. The previous expedition of Cleomenes 
against Attica presents to us the first known example of Spartan headshi] 
passing from theory into act : that expedition miscaiiied because the allie*: 
though willing to follow, ould not follow blindly, nor be made the instru- 
ments of executing purposes repugnant to their feelings. Sparta had now' 
learned the necessity, in order to insure their licart} concurrence, of letting 
them know wdiat she contemplated, so as to ascertain at least that she had no 
decided opposition to apprehend. Here, then, is the third stage in the spon- 
taneous movement of Greece tow'ards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous unit*-. Fust we have Spartan headship 
suggested in theory, from a concourse of circumstances which attract to her 
the admiration of all Greece, — power, unrivalled training, undisturbed 
antiquity, etc. ; next, the theory passes into act, yet rude and shapeless , 
lastly, the act becomes clothed wuth formalities, and preceded by discussion 
and determination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for the 
purpose of having a common objec t submitted to their consideration, may 
well be regiirded as an imi)ortant event in Grecian political history. The 
proceedings at the convocation are no less important, as an indication of the 
way in which the Greeks of that day felt ancl acted, and must be borne in 
mind as a contrast w ith times hereafter to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled allies, the Spartans 
expressed their sorrow for havdng dethroned him, their resentment and 
alarm at the new' born insolence of Athens, already tasted by her immediate 
Mighbours, and menacing to every state represented in the convocation, 
ana their anxiety to restore Hippias, not less as a reparation for past wrong, 
than as a meaner through his rule, of keeping Athens low and dependent. 
But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, was listened to by the 
aDies wifli one common sentiment of repugnance. They had no sympathy 
for Hippias, no dislike, still less any fear, of Athens, and a profound de- 
testatiCMti of the character of a despot. The spirit which had animated the 
armed contingents at Eleusis now reappeared among the deputies at Spartai 
and the Corinthians again took the initiative. Their deputy Soaicles Pro- 
tested against the project in the fiercest and most indignant strain ; no mr 
giiage can be stronger than that of the long harangue which Herodotus pntt 
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into bis mouth, wherein the bitter recollections prevalent at Corinth respect- 
ing Cypselus and Periander are poured forth* ^ Surdj, heaven and earth 
are about to change plac^ — the fish are coming to dwell on dry land, and 
mankind going to inhabit the sea, — when you, Spartans, propoee to subvert 
the popular governments, and to set up in the cities that wicked and bloody 
thing called a Despot. First try wliat it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and 
then force it upon others if you can : you have not tasted its calamities as 
we have, and you take very good care to keep it away from yourselves. We 
adjure you, by the common gods of Hellas, — plant not despots in her cities: 
if you persist in a scheme so wicked, know that the Corinthians will not 
second you.” 

This animated appeal was received with a shout of approbatiou and sym- 
pathy on the part of the allies. All with one accord united with Sosicles in 
adjuring the Lacedaemonians “not to revolutionise any Hellenic city.” No 
one listened to Hippias when he replied, warning the Corinthians that the 
time would come, when they, more than any one else, would dread and abhor 
the Allienidu democracy, and wish the Pisistratidie back again. He knew 
well, says Herodotus, that this would be, for he was better acquainted with 
the piopheeies than any man. But no one then believed him, and he was 
ioroed to take his departure back to Sigeum : the Spartans not venturing to 
I spouse Ills cause against the determined sentiment of the allies. 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, because it marks the present 
jieriod of the Hellenic mind ; fifty years later it w'lll be found materially 
altered. Aversion to single -headed rule, and bitter recollection of men like 
Cypselus and Periander are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of 
(Treciaii deputies : the idea of a revolution, implying thereby a great and 
comprehensive change, of which the party using the word disapproves, con- 
sists in substituting a permanent One in place of those periodical magistrates 
and assemblies wliich were the common attribute of oligarchy and democracy: 
the iiiilithesis between these last two is as yet in the background, nor does there 
prc\dil either fear of Athens or hatred of the Athenian democracy. But 
^^hell A\e turn to the period immediately before the Peloponnesian War, we 
llnd tlie order of precedence between these two sentiments reversed. The 
auti-monarchical feeling has not perished, but has been overlaid by other and 
more recent political antipathies, — the antithesis between democracy and 
oligarchy having become, not indeed the only sentiment, but the uppermost 
sentiment, in the minds of Grecian politicians generally, and the soul of 
Ji<^ti\e party movement. Moreover, a hatred of the most deadly character 
lids grow n up against Athens and her democracy, especially in the grandsons 
of those very Corinthians who now stand forward as her sympathising 
friends. The remarkable change of feeling here mentioned is nowhere so 
strikingly exhibited as when we contrast the address of the Corinthian 
^icles, just narrated, with the speech of the Corinthian envoys at Ebarta, 
immediately antecedent to the Peloponnesian War, as given to us in Tiiuot- 
dides. It will hereafter be fully exrplained by the intermediate eveiits, by 
the growth of Athenian power, and by the still more miraculous develop- 
inent of Athenian energy, » 

Such development, the fruit of the iresh-planted democracy as well as tbs 
wed for its sustentation and aggrandisement, continued progressive darisig 
the whole Mriod just adverted to. But the first unexpectM bu^ ol 
^der the Clisthenean constitution, and after the expulsion of Hippia% is 
ue^nbed by Herodotus in terms tw emphatic to be omitted. Afi^ &as* 
rating the successive yietories of title Athenians over both Bosotiaas aod 

a. W.— TOL. UL s 
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Chaloidians, that historian proceeds : Thus did the Athenians grow in 
strength. And we may find proof, not merely in this instance but every- 
where else, how valuable a thing freedom is . since even the Athenians, while 
under a despot, were not superior in war to anj of their surrounding neigh- 
bours, but, so soon as they got rid of their despots, became by far the first of 
all. These things show that while kept down by one man, they were slack 
and timid, like men working for a master, but when they were liberated, 
every single man became eagei in exertions for his own benefit ” The same 
comparison reappears a short time afterwaids, wheie he tells us, that “the 
Athenians when free, felt themsehes a match for Sparta , but while kept 
down by any man under a despotism, were feeble and apt for submission ’ 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid impro\ement 
wrought in the Athenian people by their new democrac'^ Of course this 
did not arise merely from suspension of pre\ious cruelties, or better laws, or 
better administration These, indeed, were essential conditions, but the 
active transforming cause here was the piinciple and system of which such 
amendments formed the detail the grand and new idea of the so\eicign 
people, composed of free and equal citizens, — oi libert j and equ ilit^ , to use 
words which so profoundly mo\ ed the French nation half a centur> ago 
It was this comprehensive political idea which acted with electric eftec t upon 
the Athenians, creating within them a host of sentiments, moti\es, sympa 
thies, and capacities to which thej had befoie been sti angers Democracy ifi 
Grecian antiquity possessed the pri\ ilege, not only of kindling an eai nest 
and unanimous attachment to the constitution in the bosoms of the citizens, 
but also of creating an energy of public and piivate action, such as could 
never be obtained undei an oligarch}, where the utmost that could be hoped 
for was a passi\e acquiescence and obedience Mi Burke has lemarked 
that the mass of the people aie generall} \er\ indifferent about theories of 
government , but such indifference — xlthoughimpio\emcnts in the piactical 
working of all governments tend to fostei it — is haidh to be expected 
among any people who exhibit decided mental acti\ity and spirit on otliei 
matteis , and the reverse was unquestionabl} true, in the }ear 500 nc, 
among the communities of ancient Greece Theories of government were 
there anything but a dead letter , the} were connected with emotions of the 
strongest as w ell as of the most opposite character The theor} of a per 
manent ruling One, for example, was unnersall} odious that of a ruling 
Few, though acquiesced in, was ne^ er positn el} attiacti\ e, unless either where 
it was associated with the maintenance of peculiar education and habits, as 
at Sparta, or where it presented itself as the only antithesis to democrac} , the 
latter having by peculiar circumstances become an object of terror But 
the theory of democracy w as pre eminentl} seductive , creating in the mass 
of the citizens an intense positive attachment, and disposing them to volun- 
tary action and suffering on its behalf, such as no coeicion on the part of 
other governments could extort 

Herodotus, in his comparison of the three sorts of government, puts m 
the front rank of the ad\antages of democracy, “its most splendid name and 
promise,*’ — its power of enlisting the hearts of the citizens in support of 
Iheir constitution, and of providing for all a common bond of union and fra- 
ternity. This 18 what even democracy did not always do : but it was what 
no other government in Greece could do : a reason alone sufficient to stamp 
it as the best government, and presenting the greatest chance of beneficent 
results, for a Grecian community. Among the Atheman citizens, certainly^ 
it produced a strength and unanimity of positive political sentiment, such as 
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has rarely been seen in the history of mankind, which excites our surprise 
and admiration the more when we compare it with the apathy which had 
preceded, — and which is even applied as the natural state of the public 
mind in Solon’s famous proclamation against neutrality in a sedition. Be- 
cause democracy happens to be unpalatable to some modem readers, they 
have been accustomed to look upon the sentiment here described only in 
Its least honourable manifestations, — in the caricatures of Aristophanes, 
( r m the empt^ commonplaces of rhetorical declaimers But it is not in 
this wav that the force, the earnestness, or the binding value of demo- 
(idtical sentiment at Athens is to be measured We must listen to it as it 
comcbfrom the lips of Pericles, while he is strenuously enforcing upon the 
jKople those active duties for which it both implanted the stimulus and sup- 
j lied the courage , or fiom the oligarchical Nicias in the harbour of Syracuse, 
hen he is endeavouring to rev iv e the courage of his despairing troops for 
(lie last death-struggle, and when he appeals to their democratical patriot- 
ism IS to the oiilv flame y et alive and burning ev en m that moment of agony 
Iran the time of Clisthenes downward, the creation of this new mighty 
impulse m ikes an entire i evolution in the Athenian character And if the 
hange still stood out in so prominent a manner before the eves of Herodo- 
tus much mere must it have been felt by the contemporaries among whom it 
( ocuiicd 

lh( ittichmentof an Athenian citizen to his democratical constitution 
ompiiscd tv^o distinct veins of sentiment first, his rights, protection, and 
idvaiitajfcs derived from it next, his obligations of exertion and sacrifice 
to\\dids ]t ind with lefeitiice to it Neither of these two veins of sentiment 
w IS cvei wli )llv ibsent but according as the one or the other wab present at 
diffcicnl limes in varving pioportioiis, the patriotism of the citizen was a 
verv different feeling lhat which Herodotus remirksis, the extraordinary 
efforts of he lit and hand which the Athenians suddenly displayed, — the 
cfheaev of the ictive sentiment thioughout the bulk of the citizens , and we 
bhtll observe even moie memorable evidences of the same phenomenon in 
tricing down the histoiy fi cm Clisthenes to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War wc shall trace a senes of events and motives eminently calculated to 
Rtimulitc that self imposed labour and discipline which the early democracy 
1 id first called forth But when we advance farther down, from the resto- 
ration of the democracy aftei the Thirty Tyrants to the time of Demosthenes, 
^c ventuie upon this brief anticipation, in the conviction that one penod 
cf Greciin hibtory can be thoioughly understood only by contrasting it with 
mother — we shall find a sensible change in Athenian patriotism The active 
flentiment of obligation is comparatively inoperative, the citizen, it is true, 
has a keen sense of the v alue of the democracy as protecting him and msunng 
to him valuable rights, and he is, moreover, willing to perform his ordinary 
sphere of legal duties towards it , but he looks upon it as a thing established, 
and capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign ascendency, 
without any such personal efforts as those which his forefathers cheerfully 
imposed upon themselves The orations of Demosthenes contain melancholy 
proofs of such altered tone of patriotism, — of that languor, paralysis, and 
waiting for others to act, which preceded the catastrophe of Chaeronea, not- 
withstanding an unabated attachment to the democracy as a source of pro- 
ection and good government. That same preternatural activity which the 
^uies of Sparta, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, both denoxinoed 
admired in the Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging to 
^oir enemy Philip. 
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Such variatioziB m the scale of national energy pervade history, modern 
as well as ancient, but in regard to Grecian liistor;y, especially, they can never 
be overlooked. For a certain measure, not only of positive political attach- 
ment, but also of active self-de^ otion, military leadiness, and personal effort, 
a as the indispensable condition of maintaining Hellenic autonomy, either in 
Athens or else-where , and became so more than e\er when the Macedonians 
were once organised undei an entei prising and semi-Hellenised pnnce 
Ihedemociac} was the first creati\e cause of that astonishing personal and 
many-sided eneig} which maiked the Athenian cliaiactei, for a centurj down 
wards from Chsthenes 

lhat the same ultra Hellenic actiMt> did not longei continue, is referable 
to othei causes, which will be heieafter m pirt explained No system of 
government, e\en supposing it to be much better and more faultless than 
the Athenian democracy, can e\ei pictend to accoinplibh its legitimate end 
apart from the personal charactei of the people, or to supeisede the necessit\ 
of individual virtue and \igoui 

During the half centur\ immediately pieceding the bittle ot ChcCionea, 
the Athenians had lost that lemaikable energy yyhich distinguished them 
during the first centurj of then dcinociac}, and hid fallen much moie nearly 
to a ley el yvith the other Gieeks, in common yMtli yyhom they yyeie obliged to 
yield to the pressuie of a foieign enem}. \\ c heie biicfly notice their last 
period of languoi, in contrast with the fust burst of demociatical feryoul^ 
under Chsthenes, noyy opening — a feeling yyhich y\ill be found, as we pro 
ceed, to continue for a longer period than could hay e been reasonably antici 
pated, but which was too high strung to become a peipetual and inherent 
attribute of any communit) ^ 
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CHAPTER W THE FIRST FOREIGN INVASION 


Where cr we tre\d ’tie haunted hol> ground 
^ ) e irth of thine is lost in vulgar mould 
B it one vast realm of wonder spreads around 
And all the muse s tales seem truly told 
Till the sense aches with gazing t( behold 
1 he scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon 
t ach hill and dale each deepening glc n ind wold 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone 
Age shakes Athena s tower but spares grn\ Marathon 

Biroh 


f 1 1 TILS in the well known pasM^e which begins his celebrated history 
asks where is the duision between Asia and Europe, pointing out that the 
islindsof the ^Egtan Set tit practicallv stepping stones between Asia Minor 
cind (inece, and that fiom one point of \iew the initra tiling bits of water 
ire idlhci connecting links than a se\tring bciriier This claim has much 
t supjiort it in the Mcu of a maiitimc people , }et from another point of view 
i i\ 1 11 gible hairier d its exist between the two continents 1 he Persians, 
IS IS well known, IiaMiig then nati\e seit farmland had a standing dread of 
w Iter 1 or tliem tlie ^gcan Sea w is unquest lonablj a hairier, not a bridge 
It would pre l)ibl> hi\e bten long before the^v attempted to cross this barrier 
lidd not the iiiitiati\e been taken fn m the other side Rut while it was far 
from Asia to Europe, it was not fai, in the point of aiew of the sea-faring 
^neck, from Europe to Asia To him the sea was a bridge 

^o (lie knows how early the Greeks themsehes ciossed the various 
hndges of the iEgean and began to make settlements m Asia Minor, but 
It IS known that m atrj earl} times these settlements on the eastern shore 
hid come to plaj a most important part in Grecian life It is supposed that 
in earlier tunes the inhabitants of Asia Minor welcomed the Greek colonist 
who became valuable to them as a manufacturer, and, in particular, as a 
trader 

It was long before there seemed anything menacing in the growth of 
these scattered colonies, and, before the powers of Asia Minor had aroused to 
right understanding of the political import of the colonisation that had gone 
on under their eyes, the whole coast ha<i come practically under the control 
of these peaceful invadeis from the West Then indeed the Lydians, in 
particular, were aroused to a realisation of what they had permitted, and 
^ught to make amends b} subjecting the colonies that had hitherto been 
their own masters. The attempt was first made on a large scale bv Crosns, 
before he had completed the task, he was himself overthrown by Cvros, 
and the standing broil with the Greek colonies of the coast was one oi the 
perquisites of war which Cressus handed over to the Persians. 
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Cyrus himself seems to have thought the Greeks of small importance, as 
he left a subordinate to dispose of them, while he turned his personal atten- 
tion to the more powerful Bab} lonians, but the Greeks were supported b} 
the memory of some generations of freedom, and they did not prove the con 
temptible foe that the} seemed Cities once conquered were prone to revolt, 
and the indomitable spirit of the Greeks on this western border of the 
Persian territory proved a standing souice of annoyance At last Darius 
determined to put an end to the Giecians once for all, and it was his general 
who for the first time led a Persian host across the Hellespont and into the 
precincts of Gieece itself Ihe repulse of this host by the Athenians on 
the field of Marathon vas an e^ent which the Gieeks of a latei time never 
tired of celebrating, and which h\s taken its pi ice in later history as one of 
the half-dozen gieat decisne battles of the woild Subjected to a critical 
'View this battle of Marathon, as we shall ha've occasion to see piesenth, was 
not quite so decisive an event as the Athenians were disposed to think it 
Still it turned the Persian hoide back from Greece for a decade Then 
under Xeixes came that stupendous half-oiganised arm} that has been the 
wonder of all after-times, and the gloiious events of Thermo])} 1 e, Salamis, 
Platsea, and M}cale in rapid succession added to the glor} of Greek piowess 
and sa\ed the life of Gieece as a nation — sa\ed it from an outei foe that it 
might die b} its own hand The events of this memoialile epoch are among 
the most irapoitant in all Grecian hist or}, and }}c must Mew them in detajJ, 
drawing large!} foi oui knowledge of them on the gieat original souice 
Herodotus, bat noting also the impiession which the} ha}e made upon man} 
generations of historians of other times and othei lands t 


Trrr okigin of ammosit} 

Herodotus, born 484, in the midst cf the Median wais, wondeied at this 
great conflict between the Gieek and barbaiian worlds and sought its causes 
in times more lemote than the Trojan war, e}en in the m}thological period 

“ The most learned of the Peisians, he sa} s, ‘‘ assert that Idle Phoenicians 
were the original exciters of contention This nation migrated from the boi 
ders of the Red Sea to the place of then present settlement, and soon disting 
uished themsehes b} their long and enterprising -vo} ages Ihe} exported 
to Argos, among other places, the produce of Egvpt and Ass}iia Aigos at 
that period, was the most famous of all those states which aie now compre 
hended under the geneial appellation of Greece On then aiiival here, the 
Phoenicians exposed their merchandise to sale , after lemaining about six da} s, 
and when the} had almost disposed of then dififeient articles of commeice, the 
king's daughter, whom both nitions agiee in calling lo, came among a great 
number of other w omen, to } isit them at then station Whilst these females, 
standing near the stern of the }essel, amused themsehes with bargaining for 
such things as attracted their cuiiosit}, the Phoenicians, in conjunction, made 
an attempt to seize their peisons The greater part of them escaped, but lo, 
with many others, remained a captne The} earned them on board, and 
directed their course for Eg}pt 

“ The relation of the Greeks differs esseniiall} , but this, according to the 
Persians, was the cause of lo’s arrival in Eg}pt, and the first act of violence 
which was committed. In process of time, certain Grecians, concerning 
whose CQUiitry wnters disagree, but who were really of Crete, are reported to 
have touited at Tyre, and to have earned away Europa, the daughter of the 
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pnnce. Thud fsa the Greeks had mIj retaliated ; but they were certainly 
guilty of the second provocation* They made a voyage in a vessel of war 
to iEa, a city of Colchis, near the river Phasis : and, after having accom- 
plished the more immediate object of their expedition, they forcibly earned 
aS the king’s daughter, Medea. The king of Colchis despatched a herald 
to demand satisfaction for the affront, and the restitution of the pnneess ; 
but the Greeks replied, that they should make no reparation in the present 
iristanct, as the Molence formerly offered to To still remamed unexpiated. 

In the age which followed, Alexander [Pans], the son of Piiam, encour- 
aged b} the memor} of these events, determined on obtaining a wife from 
(jreece, b\ means of similar \iolence , fulh persuaded that this, like former 
wrongs, \\ould ne\er be avenged. 

‘‘*•1 poll the loss of Helen, the Greeks at first employed messengers to de- 
mand lici person, as well as a compensation for the affront All the satis- 
fictioii the> received was reproach foi the injuij which had been offered to 
Medea, and thej were furthei asked, how, under circumstances entirely 
vlike, tlie> could reasonably require what they themsehes had denied. 

‘ Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two nations extended no farther than 
to acts of priiate violence But at this period, tlie Greeks certainly laid the 
fouiidatiini of subsequent contention, who, befoie the Persians invaded 
Luiopt, doubtless made military incursions into Asia The Persians appear 
l \ ])c of opinion, that they who offer violence to women must be insensible 
to the impressions of justice, but that such p^o^ ocations are as much beneath 
u \ c nge IS the w omen themsch es are undeserving of regard it being obvious, 
that dll females thus circumstanced must ha\ e been more or less accessary to 
thefut They asserted also, that although women hid been forcibly ear- 
ned Awa^ from Asia, they had ne\er resented tlic affront The Greexs, on 
the contrai\, to avenge the rape of a Lacedccmonian woman, had assembled 
i might > fleet, entered Asia in a hostile manner, and had totally overthrown 
the empiie of Priam Since which c\ent they had always considered the 
Greeks as the i)ublic enemies of then nation 

Such weie the causes of the animosity between Persians and Greeks as 
Herodotus concened them But the modern histoiian gives scant credence 
to these tales In reality w e do not have to go back to the abduction of lo 
and Helen by the Asiatics, and of Europa and Medea by the Greeks to ex- 
plain this mutual hate Equally trivial are such incidents as the flight 
of the physician Democedes, who deceived Darius that he might return to his 
uati\e Croton , and the desire of the queen, Atossa, to include Spartan and 
A.thenian women among lier slaves The appeals of Hippias to be reinstated 
in Athens, and of the Aleuada3 of Thessaly to be delivered from the ene- 
mies that oppressed them had, to be sure, a somewhat more serious influ- 
ence But the real cause was Persia’s power This empire had at that 
time attained its natural limits Being neaily surrounded by deserts, the 
*^60, wide ri\ers, and high mountains, there was but one direction m which 
could expand, the northw est , and on that side lay a famous country, 
pieece, whose independence affronted the pnde of the Great King. Cyrus 
Jiad conquered Asia ; Cambyses a part of Africa, so Danus, not to be out- 
done by his predecessors, attacked Europe. The Sardian satrap, Artapher- 
ims, had already replied to the overtures of Clisthenes by demanding that 
Athens should come under the rule of the Great King. Danus had leorgan- 
i^d his empire and restored in his provinces the order so rudely shaken 
t'he usurpation of the Magian and the efforts of the conquered nations to 
^gam their freedom ; it was necessary moreover to fumiA occupation for 
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the warlike ardour which still characterised the Persians. With this end in 
view he planned an important expedition. The Scythians had formerly 
invaded Asia ; it was the recollection of that injury and the desire to suli^ 
jugate Thrace which adjoined his own empire that pointed out to Darius 
the route he was to follow. He set out from Susa with a numerous army, 
crossed the Bosporus on a bridge of boats constructed by the Samian, Man- 
drocles, and entered Europe bringing seven or eight hundred thousand men 
in his train, among whom were some Asiatic Greeks commanded by the 
tyrants of the various cities. He traversed Thrace, crossed the Danube 
(Ister) on a bridge of boats which he left the Greeks to guard, then pene- 
trated well into Scythia in pursuit of an enemy whom it was impossible to 
seize. Darius had told the Greeks not to expect him to return after the 
expiration of sixty days. This time having passed without news of him, 
the Athenian, Miltiades, tyrant of the Chersonesus, proposed to destroy the 
bridge that the way into Thrace might not be left open to the Scythians 
whom he supposed victorious, also that the Persian army might be destroyed 
by them should it still exist. Histiseus of Miletus opposed this plan, 
representing to the chiefs, who were all tyrants of Greek cities, that they 
would surely be overthrown the day they lost the support of their great 
leader. This reasoning saved Darius, who, returning from his vain pursuit, 
left with Megabyzus eighty thousand men to complete the subjugation ol 
Thrace, and also to conquer Macedonia. 

Megabyzus conquered Perinthus, that part of Thrace which still resisted, 
PsBonia, and called upon the king of Macedonia to render him homage of 
earth and water. Amyntas accorded this, and Megabyzus was able to repoi t 
to his master that the Persian empire at last adjoined Greece in Europe . 
With this the expedition came to an end. Histidjus’ services were rewarded 
by the gift of a vast territory on the banks of the Strymon. The site had 
been well chosen, near the gold and silver mines of Mount Panga% at the 
foot of hills rich in building woods and near the mouth of a river that offered 
an excellent port on tlie ^Egean Sea. Mjrcinus, founded there b;y Histiaius, 
would soon have attained the growth and prosperity that w ere to signalise 
Amphipolis later on the same spot, had not Slegabyzus, in alarm, warned the 
king of the necessity of preventing this Greek from carrying out the plans 
he meditated. Histiaeus was summoned to Sardis on pretext of being needed 
for an important consultation, and once there, Darius told him simply that 
he could not do without his friendship and advice. Histiaeus was obliged to 
accept these gilded chains. 


THE IONIC REVOLT 

Several years had passed in unbroken peace when a trivial matter and an 
obacure man threw all in disorder again. Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, 
was powerful at that time, ruling over several islands, possessing a consider- 
able navy and able to place in the field eight thousand hoplites. Unfortun- 
ately, like every other Grecian state, Naxos was divided into two factions, 
the popular and the aristocratic. This latter destroyed itself by an unpar- 
donme crime, similar to that of which Lucretia was victim about the same 
time in Rome. Sent into exile, they proposed to Aristagoras, Histissus* son- 
in-law and, in his absence, tyrant of Miletus, to take them back to their 
island. He acceded readily, beholding in fancy the Cyclades, possibly also 
Bubosa as already under his dominion. But unable to accomplish such m 
enterprise without help, he succeeded in interesting the satrap of Stfdis, 
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Artapheraes, who placed at his disposal a fleet of two hundred ships com- 
mand^ by Megabates. This Perman rebelled at being under the orders of 
a Greek and to avenge a slight received in a quarrel that broke out between 
them, sent information to the Nazians. The success of the expedition de- 
pended on secrecy ; this once destroyed, it was bound to fail Anstagoras 
held to the project four months, spending his own treasure as well as that 
i^nen him for the enterprise bv the king He feared being obliged to make 
pood this loss, and decided that revolt offered a preferable alternate e, in 
>\liich choice he was aided by the secret instigations of Histiasus. The army 
he had led before Naxos was still united, and forming part of it were all the 
t\ rants of the cities on the Asiatic coast These he seized and sent back to 
lilt 11 2 espectue cities vhere the\ were placed under sentence of death or 
(xilc then established democracj ever} where (499 B c ) After these deeds, 
tinding it necessary to attach somja powerful all} to his cause, he visited 
I utda^inoii Cleomenes, its km questioned him us to the distance of the 
Ptisian ca]jital from the sta “A three months’ march,” replied Aristago- 
ras ‘‘ In that case }ou will lea\e this place to-morrow, ’ said the king, *‘it 
w )uld be foil} to propose to Lacedabmonians to put a three months’ march 
1 tween themselves and the sea ’ Anstagons tried to bribe him to consent ; 
hut foi once Spartan \irtue was incorruptible and the Ionian went on to 
Athens Gi\en permission to speak in the assembl}, he described the riches 
<f Persia, and laid stiess on the advantage the Greeks would have over a 
f )e to whom the use of spear and shield was unknown, and finally adduced 
til fact tint Aliltlus was a colon\ of Athens The Athenians had more 
linn (lie grie\ance against the Peisians — the lefupc gi\en to Hippias, and 
tU cicUi to ICC ill the t}iant rectned as a lepl} to their remonstrances. 
\iistapoiis hid little^ difficult} m persuading them to assure their own 
sifety 1)} caimng the war with which th(\ were menaced o\er into the 
ntm\ s fountn, the\ also belicMiig doubtless that tlie matter was but a pri- 
\ ite c^uarrel between the satiap and Vnstagoi is The} dceieed to the envoy 
t\\ iity \essel8 to which weie added h^e triremes fiom Lretria this state 
thus upi}ing the aid it had foimerl} receued fiom Miletus in its war 
ipiinst C halcis The allies proceeded to Ephesus and thence to Sardis 
which the} took and pillaged Ihe houses were thatched with reeds, and, a 
s Idler accidentally setting fire to one of the loofs, the entire cit}, with the 
exception of the citadel to which Artaphernes had retired, was consumed, 
t gether with the temple of Cybele, xenerated as deepl} by the Persians as 
h\ the L}dians (498) Artaphernes meanwhile had recalled the army that 
was besieging Miletus, and from all sides gathered the provincial troops; the 
Vthcnians began to think of retreat A defeat the} suffered near Ephesus, 
possibly also treason among themselves, completed their dissatisfaction. 
Ihe} boarded their ships and returned to Athens, leaving their allies to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty in which thev were placed as best 
they could 

The lonians continued the contest, drawing into their movement all the 
cities on the Hellespont and the Propontis, together with Chalcedoma and 
Byzantium, the Carians and the island of Cyprus. The Persians got together 
several armies , one, directed northward against the cities of the Hellesponti 
took several towns, then fell back towards the south against the Canons, who, 
Mter losing two battles, surrendered Another attacked Cyprus with the 
P^nician fleet that had been defeated by the lomans, but the trefusheiy dt 
a Cypnote chief delivered the island over to the enemy. Acting jointly in 
the centre, Artaphernes and Otanes captured dazomenss and Cyme* and 
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then advanced with a considerable force against Miletus, the last bulwark 
of Ionia. Here Aristagoras was no longer chief ; he had basely deserted 
and escaped to Myrcmus, and was later killed in an attack on a Thracian 
city. As regards Histiseus, Darius, deceived by his promises, had recently 
restored him to libert>, but the Milesians, ha'ving no liking for tyrants, 
refused to recen e him Getting together a small force of Mytilenssans he 
became a pirate and ^os killed in a descent on the Asiatic coast The 
lonians assembled at the Panionium, deliberated as to the best means of 
saving Miletus It v as decided to risk a nd\ al battle , Chios furnished a 
bundled ships, Lesbos se^entJ^ Samos sixt\,and Miletus itself eight}, the 
fleet numbei mg in all three hundied and fift} -three ships The Persians 
had SIX hundred 

In the Greek fleet \\as a ^en able man who would ha\e sa\ed Ionia had 
she been willing to be sa'ved I his was Dion}sius, a Phocaean, who demon- 
strated to the allies that sti ict discipline and constant practice in manoeu^rcb 
would assuie them success, hoi se\en da}s he drilled the crews in all the 
mo\ements of na\al warfare, but at the end of this time the effeminate loni- 
ans had had enough , the'v left the ships, pitched their tents on land, and 
forgot that the enenu existed As was una\oidable after taking such a 
course, then moral fibre became relaxed and tietcher^ began to show among 
them When the da^ of battle arii\ed, the Samians, in the hottest of tht 
action, deserted their post and made for then own islind Ihe lonians were 
defeated despite the splendid courage of the Chian sailors <ind of Dion'v sius 
who himself took three of the enem} s a esscls When he saw that the battle 
was lost he boldl} pushed on to T}ie and sank seaeial merchant ships, retn 
mg to Sicil} with the wealth obt lined The rest of his life was passed in 
pursuing on the open sea Pho nician, Caithagiman, and larihenian ships 
All hope w as lost for Miletus , it w as taken and its inhabitants trans- 
ported to Ampe, at the mouth of the Tigiis (494) Chios, Lesbos, lenedob, 
shared Miletus’ fate, and se^eial cities ot '‘he Hellespont weie destro}ed b^ 
fire The inhabitants of C halcedoii and zantium abandoned these cities 
to seek a home on the northwest co ist of the Pontus Euxinus, ir Mesambria 
Miltiades also deemed it prudent to lea^e the Chtisonesus , he returned to 
Athens, where he was soon to find himself arrayed against those very Per- 
sians fiomwhom lie now souglit flight The news of Ionia’s downfall echoed 
sadl} throughout Gieece, Athens, m pai tic ulai, being affected Phr}nichus 

E resented a pla> entitled the Captvre of Mihtus at which the entire audience 
urst into tears, and the poet was sentciued to pa} a fine of a thousand 
drachmae "‘for liaMiig leM^ed the memor> of a great domestic misfortune 
Tears like these expiate man} faults 

Meanwhile Dirius had not forgotten that after the burning of Sardis he 
had sworn to be ie\enged on the Athenians He gave to his son-in-law, 
Mardomus, command o\ei a ncwl} raised aim} that was to enter Europe by 
way of Thrace while the fleet followed along the coast Mardomus, to con- 
ciliate the Greeks in Asia, lestored to them a democratic government, bearmg 
in mind that the authors of the lecent ie\olt had been two of the tyrants 
that Persia supported 

Megabazus had alread} subdued all the nations between the Hellespont 
and Macedonia Mardomus crossed the Str} mon and gave his fleet rendez- 
vous in the Thermaic Gulf. He took Thasos and was passing along the 
coast of Ohalcidice when on doubling the promontory of Mount Athos, 
which rises nineteen hundred and fifty metres out of the sea, his fleet encoun- 
tered a ternfic gale that wrecked three hundred ships and destroyed twenty 
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thousand lives. About the /Mune time Mardmiius, attacked at night by the 
Thracians, lost many of his men and was himself wounded. He continued 
the expedition, but was so enfeebled after the subjugation of the Brygians 
that he felt himself obliged to return to Asia. 

A more formidable armament was at once prepared. Before sending it 
foith Darius despatched heralds to Greece demanding homage of earth and 
water, and, in the ca&e of maritime cities, a contingent of galleys. The 
gi eater part of the islands and several cities yielded to this demand, iBg^na 
f\en anticipating the desire of the Gieat King. The indignation of Athens 
and Sparta was such that the> forgot the respect due to envoys. “You 
want earth and water ^ ’ replied the Spartans, “ver> w^ell, you shall have 
both," and the unfortunate men were thrown into a well The Greeks cast 
them into the barathrum, and if a not vei} authentic tale may be believed, 
(ondemned to death the interpreter who had defiled the Greek tongue by 
tianslating into it the orders ot a barbarian ' 


W \K WirH JEGIN4 

Athens was constdntl} at wai with the jEginetans, and she now seized 
an opportunity their conduct offered to accuse them to the LacedaBmonians 
of tiedcheiy to the common cause Ihis ajipeal to the Spartans was equiv- 
alent to acknowledging their claims to supremacy as the recognised chiefs 
ot Hcllds, the evigencies of the situation haying silenced i>ride. Cleomenes 
shared the resentment of the Athenians, and proceeded to jEgina to seize 
tlic offenders But his colleague Demaratus, y\ho had already betrayed 
lain in an expedition into \tticd, informed the islandeis and the enterprise 
tell thiough 

To put an end to his colleague’s \exatious opposition Cleomenes caused 
It to be declaied by the Pythia, whom he had won o\er, that Demaratus was 
not of loyal blood, thus obtaining his deposition. Leoty chides, who had 
loiiied y\itli him in this scheme, succeeded the deposed King, to whA9i he 
was next of kin, and by outrageous treatment droye him from Sparta. 
Denial at us sought out Hippias.in his exile and, like him, begged hospitality 
of the gieat piotector of kings 

Cleomenes next proceeded to ^gina and took thence ten hostages whom 
he deliyered oyer to the Athenians. This was the last public act of the 
tui buleut chief w ho later became insane and perished miserably his own 
hand, Leotj chides, convicted of having taken bribes from the enem} he 
should ha\e stubbornly opposed, died in exile. “Thus,” says Herodotus, 
‘ did the gods punish the perjurj of these two princes." Meanwhile the 
Aiginetans demanded the return of their hostages, and, Athens refusing 
to buirender them, they attacked and captured the sacred galley that was 
can j mg to Cape Sunium many prominent citizens War immediately broke 
out An iEginetan attempted to overthrow, in his island, the okgarchical 
government. He got possession of the citadel, but remforcements not 
reaching him in time, he left in the hands of the enemy seven hundred of 
his men, who were massacred without mercy. One of these poor creatures 
succeeded in escaping and made his way to the temple of Ceres where 
he expected to find sate refuge The gates being closed, he clung wnth both 

It is worthy of mention that since this embassy there were no diplomatic relations betwssa 
Athm and Persia until, in the last days of 1902, a Persian ambsssador was sppointed to tie 
iisUenic court— an interral of about twenty-four hundred years ] 
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hands to the latch-ring, and all efforts to make him let go being unaTailing, 
the batchers out off his hands, which even in the convulsions of death still 
preserved their frenzied hold. Herodotus, accustomed as he was to civil 
war, raises not a word of protest against this slaughter of seven hundred 
citizens, he remarks only upon the sacrilege committed on account of one 
of them. “No sacrifice," he says piously, “will be sufficient to appease the 
wrath of the goddess.” The nobles were all ejected from the island before 
they had expiated their act of sacrilege. This war did not close, in fact, 
until nine years after the second expedition of the Persians.** 


THE FIRST INVASION 



Greek Foot Soi d i k 


Whilst these two nations were thus 
engaged m hostihties, a servant of 
the Persian monarch continued regu- 
Idi ly to bid him “Remember the Athen- 
ians,” which incident w^as further 
enforced by the uni emitting endea\- 
ours of the Pisistratidse to criminate 
that people. The king himself was 
very glad of this pretext, effectually 
to reduce such of the Grecian statts 
as had refused him “earth and water.” 
He accordingl} remo^ ed from his com- 
mand Mardonius, w ho had been unsuc- 
cessful in his na'v al undertakings ; lie 
appointed two other officers to com- 
mence an expedition against Eretiia 
and Athens; these were I)«,tis, a 
native of Media, and Artaphernes his 
nephew, w lio were commanded totally 
to subdue both the above places, and 
to bring the inhabitants captive before 
him. 

These commanders, as soon a> 
they had received their appointment, 
advanced to Aleum in Cilicia, with 
a large and well-provided body of 
infantry. Here, as soon as they 
encamped, they were joined by a 
numerous reinforcement of marines. 


agreeably to the orders which had 
been given. Not long afterwards, those vessels arrived to take the cavalry 
on board, which in the preceding year Darius had commanded bis tributaries 
to supply. The horse and foot immediately embarked, and proceeded to 
Ionia, in a fleet of six hundred triremes. They did not, keeping along 
the coast, advance in a right line to Thrace and the Hellespont, but loos- 
ing from Samos, they passed through the midst of the islands, and the 
Icarian Sea, fearing, as we should suppose, to double the promontory of 
Atbos, by which they had in a former year severely suffered. They were 
further induced to this course by the island of Naxos which before they had 
omitteg^ to take. 
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Proceeding therefore from the Icarian Sea to this island, which was the 
first object of their enterprise, they met with no resistance. The Naxians, 
remembering their former calamities, fled in alarm to the mountains. Those 
taken captive were made slaves, the sacred buildines and the city were 
burned. This done, the Persians sailed to the other iiSands. 

At this juncture the inhabitants of Delos deserted their island and fled 
ti) Tenos. The Persian fleet was directmg its course to Delos, when Datis, 
hastening to the van, obliged them to station themselves at Rhenea, which 
lies beyond it. As soon as he learned to what place the Delians had retired, 
he sent a herald to them with this message : “ Why, oh sacred people, do you 
fl>, thinking so injunouslj of me ^ If I had not received particular direc- 
tions from the king my master to this effect, I, of in} own accord, would 
iit\ei ha^e molested }ou, nor offered Molence to a place in which two deities 
were born. Return theiefore, and inhabit your island as before.” Having 
sent this message, he offered upon one of their altars intense to the amount 
)f tliiee hundred talents [j£60,000J 

After tins measure, Datis led his whole army against Eietiia, taking with 
linn tlie lonians and Bohans. The Delians say, that at the moment of his 
(h parture the island of Delos was affected by a tremulous motion, a circum- 
'^lance which, as the Delians affirm, never happened before or since. The 
deity, as it should seem by this pi odigy, foie warned mankind of the evils 
which weie about to happen. Gieece certainl} suffered more and greater 
( ilamitiGS during the reigns of Daiius son of H}&taspes, Xerxes son of Darius, 
and Aitaxerxes son of Xeixes, than in <ill the preceding twent} generations ; 
these calamities arose partly from the Peisiaiis, and paitl} from the conten- 
tions for power among its own great men. It was not therefore without 
uason that Delos, immovable before, should then lx* sliaken, winch event 
indeed had been predicted b} the oracle : 

** Although Delos he immovable, 1 will shake it ' 

It is also worth observation, that, translated into the Greek tongue, Darius 
sirfnihes one who compels, Xerxes, a warrior, Aitaxerxes, a great warrior ; 
and thus they would call them if they used the corresponding terras. 

The barbarians, sailing from Delos to the other islands, took on board 
leiiiforcements fiom them all, togethei with the children of the inhabitants 
as hostages. Cruising round the different islands, they ariived off Carystus; 
but the people of this place positively refused either to give hostages, or to 
ser\ e against their neighbouis, Athens and Eretria. They were consequently 
besieged, and their lands wasted ; and they were finall} compelled to surren- 
•der themselves to the Persians. 

The Eretrians, on the approach of the Persian army, applied to the Athen- 
ians for assistance ; this the Athenians did not think proper to withhold ; 
they accordingly sent them the four thousand men to whom those lands had 
been assigned which formerly belonged to the Chalcidiau cavalry ; but the 
Eretrians, notwithstanding their application to the Athenians, were far from 
being firm and determined. They were so divided in their resolutions, that 
^^hilst some of them advised the city to be deserted, and a retreat made to 
the rocks of Eubosa, others, expecting a reward from the Persianci^ prepared 
to betray their country, ^schines, the son of Nothon, an Eretrian of tbS 
highest rank, observing these different sentiments, informed the Athenaim 
of the state of affairs, advising them to return home, lest they should be in* 
volved in the eommon ruin. The Athenians attend^ to this advioe of iBe- 
chmes, and.by paj-iiig over to Oropos, escaped (lie impending danger,. 
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The Persians, arriving at Eretria, came near Tamynse, Chserea, and 
iEgilia ; making themselves masters of these places, they disembarked the 
horse, and prepared to attack the enemy. The Eretrians did not think 
proper to advance and engage them ; the opinion for defending the city had 
prevailed, and their whole attention was occupied in preparing for a siege. 
The Persians endeavoured to storm the place, and a contest of six days was 
attended with very considerable loss on both sides. On the seventh, the 
city was betrayed to the enemy by two of the more eminent citizens, Euphor- 
bus, son of Alcimachus, and Philager, son of Cyneas. As soon as the Per- 
sians got possession of the place, they pillaged and burned the temples to 
avenge the burning of their own temples at Sardis. The people, according 
to the orders of Darius, were made slaves. 

After this \ictory at Eretria, the Persians stayed a few days, and then 
sailed to Attica, driving all before them, and thinking to treat the Athenians 
as they had done the Eretrians. There was a place in Attica called Mara- 
thon, not far from Eretria, well adapted for the motions of cavalry : to this 
place therefore they were conducted by Hippias, son of Pisistratus. 

As soon as the Athenians heard this, they advanced to the same spot, 
under the conduct of ten leaders, with the view of repelling force by force. 
The last of these was Miltiades. His father Cimon, son of Stesagoras, had 
been formerly driven from Athens by the influence of Pisistratus, son of 
Hippocrates. During his exile, he had obtained the prize at the Olympic games, 
in the chariot-race of four horses. This honour, however, he transferred 
to Miltiades his uterine brother. At the Olympic games which next followed 
he was again victorious, and 'with the same mares. This honour he suffered 
to be assigned to Pisistratus, on condition of his being recalled ; a reconcili- 
ation ensued, and he was permitted to return. Being victorious a third time, 
on the same occasion, and with the same mares, he was put to death by the 
sons of Pisistratus, Pisistratus himself being then dead. He was assassinated 
in the night, near the Prvtaneum, by some villains sent for the purpose : he 
was buried in the approach to the city, near the hollow way ; and in the same 
spot were interred the mares which had three times obtained the prize at the 
Olympic games. If we except the mares of Evagoras of Sparta, no other 
ever obtained a similar honour. At this period, Stesagoras, the eldest son 
of Cimon, resided in the Chersonesus with his uncle Miltiades ; the youngest 
was brought up at Athens under Cimon himself, and named Miltiades, from 
the founder of the Chersonesus. 

This Miltiades, the Athenian leader, in advancing from the Chersonesus, 
escaped from two incidents which alike threatened his life : he was pursued 
as far as Imbros by the Phoenicians, who were exceedingly desirous to take 
him alive, and present him to the King ; on his return home, where he thought 
himself secure, his enemies accused, and brought him to a public trial, under 

E retence of his aiming at the sovereignty of tne Chersonesus ; from this also 
e escaped, and was afterwards chosen a general of the Athenians by the suf- 
frages of the people. 

The Athenian leaders, before they left the city, despatched Phidippides 
to Sparta : he was an Athenian by birth, and his daily employment was that 
of a courier. To this Phidippides, as he himself affirmed, and related to the 
Athenians, the god Pan appeared on Mount Parthenius, which is beyond 
Tegea. The deity called him by his name, and commanded him to ask the 
Athenians why they so entirely neglected him, who not only wished them 
well, but who had frequently rendered them service, and would d<rso 
All this the Athenians believed, and as soon aa the state of thw imairs 
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permitted, they ereoted a tem^de to Pan near the citadel: ever sinoe the 
above penod, they venerate the god by annual sacnfioes, and the race of 
torches. 

Phidippides, who was sent by the Athenian generals, and who related 
his having met with Pan, arrived at Sparta on the second day of bis derarture 
from Allans. He went immediately to the magistrates, and thus adaressed 
them Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians supplicate your assistance, and 
entreat you not to suffer the most ancient city of Greece to fall into the 
hands of the barbarians : Eretria is already subdued, and Greece weakened 
by the loss of that illustrious place ” After this speech of Phidippides, the 
Lacedaemonians resolved to assist the Athenians , but they were prevented 
from doing this immediately b} the prejudice of an in\ eterate custom. This 
was the ninth day of the month, and it was a practice with them to under- 
take no enterprise before the moon was at the full • for this, therefore, they 
waited 

In the night before Hijipias conducted the barbarians to the plains of 
Maiathon, he saw this Msion he thought that he lay with hib mother. The 
inference which he drew from this was, that he should again return to Athens, 
be restored to his authont} , and die in his own house of old age : he was then 
executing the olhee of a geneial. The prisoneis taken in Eretria he removed 
to jEgilia, an island belonging to the Stxreans, the vessels which ai rived at 
Marathon, he stationed in the port, and drew up the barbarians in order as 
th(\ disembarked Whilst he was thus employed, he was seized with a fit 
of sneezing, attended with a \eiy unusual cough. The agitation into which 
be was thrown, being an old man, was so Molent, that as his teeth were loose, 
one of them diopped out of his mouth upon the sand Much pains were taken 
to find it, but in \ain, upon which Hippias remarked with a sigh to those 
around him, ‘‘This country is not ours, nor shall we e\er become masters of 
it — my lost tooth possesses all that belongs to me ” 

Hippias concened that he saw in the abo've incident, the accomplishment 
of his Msion. In the meantime the Athenians, drawing themselves up m 
military order near the temple of Hercules, were joined by the whole force 
ot the Plataeans. The Athenians had formerly submitted to many difficul- 
ties on account of the Platajans, who now, to return the obligation, gave 
themsehes up to their direction. The occasion was this, the PlatSBans 
being oppressed by the Thebans, solicited the protection of Gleomenes 
the son of Anaxandrides, and of such Lacedtemonians as were at hand; 
they disclaimed, however, any interference, for which they assigned this 
leason 

“ From us,” said they, “ situated at so great a distance, you can expect 
hut little assistance, for before we can even receive intelligence of your 
danger, you may be effectually reduced to servitude ; we would rather re- 
commend you to apply to the Athenians, who are not only near, but able to 
protect you.” 

The Lacedmmonians, in saying this, did not so much consider the interest 
of the Platmans, as they were desirous of seeing the Athenians harassed by a 
Boeotian war. The advice was nevertheless accepted, and the Platmans go- 
ing to Athens, first offered a solemn sacrifice to the twelve deities, and then 
sitting near the altar, in the attitude of supplicants, they jplaced themselves 
form^y under the protection of the Athenians. Upon this the Thebazw led 
sn army against Platma, to defend which, the Athenians appeared^ wi& a 
Body of forces. As the two armies were about to engage, the Corinibiaiis 
uiterfered their endeavours to reconcile them so far prevailed, that it wm 
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agreed, on the part of both nations, to suffer such of tbor people of BosoUa as 
did not choose to be ranked as Boeotians, to follow their own inclinations. 
Having effected this, the Corinthians retired, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the Athenians ; these latter were on their return attacked by the 
Bmotians, whom they defeated. Passing over the boundaries, which the 
Corinthians had marked out, they determined that Asopus and Hysias 
should be the future limits between the Thebans and Plataeans. The Pla- 
tseans having thus given themselves up to the Athenians, came to their assist- 
ance at Marathon. 

The Athenian leaders were greatly divided in opinion ; some thought 
that a battle w as by no means to be hazarded, as they v\ ere so inferior to the 
Medes in point of number ; others, among whom was Miltiades, were anx- 
ious to engage the enemy. Of these contradictory sentiments, the less 
politic appeared likely to prevail, when Miltiades addressed himself to the 
polemarch, whose name w’as Callimachus of Aphidna. This magistrate, 
elected by popular suffrage, has the privilege of a casting vote ■ and, according 
to established customs, was equal in point ot dignity and influence to the 
military leaders. Miltiades addressed him thus : 

“Upon you, O Callimachus, it alone depends, whether Athens shall be 
enslaved, or whether, in the preservation of its liberties, it shall perpetuate 
your name even beyond the glory of Harmodius and Anstogiton. Oui 
country is now reduced to a more delicate and dangerous predicament than* 
it has ever before experienced ; if conquered, we know our fate, and must 
prepare for the tyranny of Hippias; if w^e overcome, our city may be made 
the first in Greece. How this may be accomplished, and in wdiat manner it 
depends on you, I w ill explain ; the sentiments of our ten leaders are divided, 
some are desirous of an engagement, others the contrar}. If we do not 
engage, some seditious tumult wdll probably arise, which may prompt many 
of our citizens to favour the cause of the Medes ; if w^e come to a battle 
before any evil of this kind take place, we ma}, if the gods be not against 
us, reasonably hope for victory : all these things are submitted to your atten- 
tion, and are suspended on jour will. If you accede to my opinion, our 
country wdll be free, our city tlie first in Greece.” 

These arguments of Miltiades produced the desired effect upon Callim- 
achus, by whose authority it was determined to fight. Those leaders, who 
from the first had been solicitous to engage the enemy, resigned to Miltiades 
the days of their respective command. I'his trust he accepted, but did not 
think proper to commence the attack till the day of his own particular com- 
mand arrived in its course. 


THB BATTLE OP MARATHON 

When this happened, the Athenians were drawn up for battle in the fol- 
lowing order: Callimachus, as polemarch, commanded the right wing, iu 
conformity with the established custom of the Athenians; next followed 
the tribes, ranged in close order, according to their respective ranks; the 
PlatSDsns, placed in the rear, formed the leu wing. Ever since this battle, 
in those solemn and public sacrifices, which are celebrated every fifth ^ear, 
the herald implores happiness for the Platasans, jointly with the Athenians. 
Thus the Athenians produced a front equal in extent to that of the Medes. 
The ranks in the centre were not very deep, which of course constituted 
their weakest part ; bat the two wings were more numerous and strong. 
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The preparatidiit lor OidiliUttck being thus made, and tiie appearance of 
the victims favourable, the Aibenians ran toward the Wbarians. There was 
betwixt the two armies an interval of about eight furlonn. The Persians 
seeing them approach bj running, prepared to receive uiem, and as they 
observed the Athenians to be few in number, destitute both of cavalry and 
Archers, they considered them as mad, and rushing on certain destruction ; 
but as soon as the Greeks mingled with the enemy, they behaved with the 
greatest gallantr3^ They were the first Greeks that we know of, who ran 
U) attack an enemy ; they were the first also who beheld without dismay the 
(liess and armour of the Medes ; for lutherto in Greece the very name of a 
Mede excited terror. 

\ftei a long and obstinate contest, the barbarians in the centre, composed 
(if the Persians and the Sacso, obliged the Greeks to give way, and pursued 
llu flMng foe into the middle of the country. At the same time the Athen- 
iins and Platpeans, in the two wings, dro\e the barbarians before them; then 
linking an inclination towaid each other, by contracting themselves, they 
f irnied against that pai t of the enemy which had penetrated and defeatea 
the Grecian centre, and obtained a complete victor), killing a prodigious 
number, and pursuing the lest to the sea, where they set file to their vessels. 

Calhniachus the polemarch, after the most signal acts of valour, lost his 
life in this battle. Stesilaus also, the son of Thra 8 )las, and one of the Gre- 
(iiii leaders, was slam. C)ndegirus, son of Euphoiion, after seizing one of 
tin vessels by the poop, had his hand cut off with an axe, and died of his 
V >unds* with these man> other eminent Athenians perished. 

In addition to their victor), the Athenians obtained possession of seven 
(f the enemy’s vessels The barbarians retired with their fleet, and taking 
on boaid the Eretiian plunder, which they had left in the island, they passea 
tilt piomontory of Sunium, thinking to circumvent the Athenians, and ar- 
ii\e at then cit\ before them. The Athenians impute the prosecution of 
this mcasuie to one of the Alcmajoniddp, who the) sa) held up a shield as a 
Mgnil to the Persians, when they were under sail. 

While they were doubling the cape of Sunium, the Athenians lost no time 
111 liistening to the defence of their city, and effectually pre\ented the de- 
hij^ns of the enem). Retiring from the temple of Hercules, on the plains of 
M II ithon, the\ fixed their camp near another temple of the same deity, in 
t \ iiosarges. The barbarians anchoring off Phalerum, the Athenian harbour, 
remained there some time, and then retiied to Asia. 

The Persians lost in the battle of Marathon six thousand four hundred 
men, the Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. In the heat of the engage- 
ment a most remarkable incident occurred : an Athenian, the son of Cuphag- 
01 as, whose name was Epizelus, whilst valiantly fighting, was suddenly 
Btiuck with blindness. He had received no wound, nor any kind of injury, 
notwithstanding which he continued blind for the remainder of his hfe. 
Epizelus, in relating this calamity, always declared, that during the battle 
be was opposed by a man of gigantic stature, completely armed, whose beard 
covered the whole of his shield: he added, that the spectre, passing him, 
killed the man who stood next him.® 

Thus far we have followed the account of Herodotus. His hmh repute, 
for many years scoffed at, has had a sudden and cordial revival. Minute sur- 
of the Grecian battle-fields have recently been made by George Beardoe 
Grundy,/ who finds Herodotus remarkably accurate in his topOTrajAy and in 
Ills sifting of evidence and discarding of what he emild not definitmy sob* 
Btantiate. It is well to read, hoover, a typical account of the battle of 
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Marathon, by a German critic Busolt, whose cautious use of Herodotus has 
made the following account of this battle famous. 

At the head of the army marched Callimachus the polemarch, who in his 
capacity of military chief was entitled to important privileges and honours. 
Not only did he offer sacrifices and vows, and in the order of battle assume 
the place of honour at the head of the right wing, but he was also entitled to 
vote with the Strategi in the council of war, and it even appears that as 
president of the latter he registered his vote last. In spite of this the actual 
command of the army was in the hands of the leaders of the regiments of the 
phylse, amongst whom the chief command alternated in daily rotation. The 
Strategi at that time included, so far as we know, Aristides, Stesilaus, and Mil- 
tiades, who had apparently been elected as the tenth by his phyle, the (Eneis. 



The Plain of Mara.thon 


The Athenian army is said to have marched out nine or ten thousand strong, 
but no confidence can be placed in these numbers as they rest on a later and 
unreliable authority. 

Similarly, we have no decided, tangible information, as to what it was 
that induced the Athenians not to fortify themselves behind the walls of 
their city, but to venture into the open field to encounter an enemy, far 
superior in numbers and also, since the victory over the lonians, evidently 
dreaded in Hellas. Perhaps the fate of Eretria may have exercised a decis- 
ive influence on the resolution of the Athenians. The town walls may not 
have been in the best condition, and, as in particular there was good cause to 
distrust the followers of the Pisistratidae, there must have been some appre- 
hension lest the latter should find occasion, while the Persian army lay before 
the town, to enter into relations with the enemy, as the Eretrian traitors had 
done. But if they decided for contest in the open field it was advisable to 
join battle in as favourable a position as possible ; so that the country might 
oe protected from plunder and foraging. It was therefore necessary to re- 
nounce the idea of barring the passes of Pentelicus and its outlying slopes, 
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Since this position might be easily turned by way of the sea. Still less durst 
they risk a battle in the open plain^ where the enemy would have all the 
advantage belonging to their overu helming numbers, and the Persian cavalry 
would have full play. 

The most favourable place to take up a position would be in one of the 
long narrow side \ alleys, which adjoin the plain of Marathon and in which a 
small arm> might saftly encamp opposite a large one In one of these side 
\alle>s and indeed in that of Avion itself, was the temple precinct of the 
Ileiacleura, by \\hich the Athenian army took up its position. The flanks 
were co\eied by the slopes of Argaliki (right) and of Kotroni (left) and 
secured against a turning mo\emcnt Whilst it was well calculated for an 
ittack the position also afforded piotection against an adyancing enemy. 
Jlie limited bieadth of the entrance to the \alle} hindered the Persians from 
bringing forward tlie whole strength of then infantr\ and from using their 
ca\ciln effectncl} ^ If the> elected to make no attack but to slip past the 
Athenian aim\, two wa>8 offered themsehes foi the march against Athens. 
One of these led b} M irathon oi Viaiii to Cephisia, the other between the 
( iitl} mg slopes of Pentelieus towards Pallene and the Mesogaa But it was 
oul\ this last load that w is practicable for \ehicles and an arm} with cav- 
ili\ iiid baggage. On the march b\ cithei of these two loutes the Persians 
must c \pose their fl ink to the enem> If thei took shij), th it thei might make 
(lin t f )i Phaleium, thL\ were liible to be attacked b} tlie Athenian army 
l)ct)U tlie\ could get aw 

lieu the \tlieiii iiis had taken up then stand at the lleraeleum, the 
whole figlitiiig foice of the Plat cans joined them It ippeais fiom this that 
llu II lines hid been cue imped opposite one another foi He\erid days, since 
^he PI it I ins could of course oiilj stait for Marathon after they had heard 
( f the dccisne resolution of the Athenians to go out to meet the enemy in 
lint pli(c Since the Persians showed no signs of attacking the Attic posi- 
ti 11 uid since (1 iiibtful tidings liad already aimed fiom bparta, Miltiades 
*1( elded to anticipate the attack himself, in ordei, as Herodotus sajs, to leave 
th )si who cheiished piojeets ot high tieason no time to affect a wider circle 
t iitizeiis and cieite discoid Yet half of his colleagues held the Athenian 
linn to ])e too weak ind declared against a battle Lnder these circum- 
st incts the decision la} with the ^ote of the polemarch Callimachus, and the 
1 itter sided w ith Miltiades Thereupon, each of the Strategi, who had voted 
for the battle, surrendered his command foi the da} on which it was his turn 
t assume it to Miltiades The latter did indeed accept it, but it is never- 
theless said that he did not advance to the attack until the day arrived on 
^^hleh he held the command-in-chief himself m his own right This state- 
ment 18 ver} doubtful, but shows that Herodotus was unacquainted with the 
tiidition that Miltiades advanced to the attack when he received the news 
that the Persians were embarking and that the cavalry were on the sea- 
hlioie If the battle-day was selected m this way, Miltiades could not cer- 
tainly have voluntarily waited for his day. Now it is principally Herodotus 
^vhom we have to go upon, as the oldest authority and the one on which 
later writers have generally preferred to draw, and, moreover, the tradition 
of the embarkation of the cavalr} is a completely unreliable one; all hv- 
potheses therefore which are built upon it and on the circumstance of the 
display of the shield on the height of Pentelieus are to be regarded as of 
value. 

P “ I-arge trees felled and scattered over the plain obstmeted the movements of the cavalry/* 
sajrs Bulwer-Lytton, not naming bis authonty ] 
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In the order of battle the Athenians placed themselves according to the 
officud order of the ph^lae. At their head as leader of the right wmg, 
stood the polemarch Callimachus, with the phyle Mantis, to which he him- 
self, as an Aphidnsean, belonged The Platoans received a place on the 
extreme left The front of the Atlienians was turned to the northeast 
The left wing was covered b> the slope of Kotroni and the trees which 
fnnged it, the right was not 'ver} far from the shore The ground pei 
mitted Miltiades to make the line of battle the same length as that of the 
enem^, in order to protect himself from a flank mo\ ement The wings had to 

be strong enough botli to repel an attempt to bin round them and to effect a 
chaige, he therefore ranged the centie onh i few lines deep, whilst the 
wings were relati\ely strong The attack was not une\pected b} the Per- 
sians , the} had time to form in ordei of battle with a centre including their 
picked troops, Persians and Sici, while the ca\alr\ seem to ha\e been kept 
in reser\e behind the hills Thea weie, howeiei, astounded by the manner 
of the attack According to Heiodotus the space between the two lines of 
battle amounted to eight stadia. Ihe seined lanks of the Athenians covered 
this distance at a run (in some nine minutes) chufl} to a\oid the chance 
that the cavalry might fall upon them b) the w a'v , and in order to get as 
quickly as possible past the hail of Persian arrows and come to a hand-to- 
hand combat. For the Persians began their battles w ith a fight at a distance, 
and their arm} was essentially a defensne army, to y^liich Hellenic hoplites^ 
were superior in a struggle of man against man Moieo\ei the speed of 
the forw ard moy ement must ha'v e added force to the charge of the ht ly y 
armed infantiy The shock of meeting piobabl} took place between the Chi 
radra and the Brexisa , the Pei sun foot stood firm and the fight lasted a long 
time hinally the Athenians and PlatJieans \yith gieat force threw back the 
enemy, on either wing, although their centie was pierced b> the Persians 
and &aca3 and pursued inland In consequence, the victonoiis wings left 
the >anquished to fly , wheeled iiiwaids and turned their united front against 
the Persians and Sice A new fight endued, yyluch ended in the tot il defeat 
of the baibarians Man} of them y\ere diucn, in then flight, into the greit 
syvamp of Kato Suli, and time perished 

In the meantime, the I’eisian wings which had been yanquished in the 
onset, had had some time in y\hich to liunch a numbei of ships and get fiist 
on board In especial, the embaikition of the ciy iliy, which had probably 
remained behind the yyings must hiae been eftected This cannot ha\e re 
quired aer} much time, since the hoise transpoits weie flat-built vessels 
When the Athenians w ished to follow up the puisuit of the Persians and 
SaCcB by the shore, they attempted to t ike oi set fire to such ships as were 
still within leach Thereupon there ensued a hot fight in yvhich fell many 
men of name, such as polemaich Callimachus, the strategus t 5 te&ilaus, and 
C} nsegirus, biothei of the poet Asch} lus 1 he Athenians succeeded in gain- 
ing possession of only seyen ships , yyith the otheis the Persians got aw ay and 
then made foi the islet of Agilia, to take on boaid the Eretnans they had 
left there 

The Persians weie alread} in their ships, when it was noticed m the 
Athenian camps that a signal had been made b} a shield, set up apparently 
upon the height of Pentelicus It was believed that it had been given by the 
traitors m the town. Apparentl} on the morning after the battle the Per- 
sian fleet left Agilia and steered its course for Cape Sunium As soon as 
the Athenians observed the direction taken, the strategi could no longer doubt 
that it was the town which was aimed at. Forthwith they started with the 
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army, and, by a rapid foraed march, sucoeeded in reaching Athena before the 
enemy, and there set up a camp on Hhe Heraclenm, at Ae southern foot of 
Lyoabettus, in Cynosarges. The Persian fleet soon showed itself above the 
height of Phalerum, yet made no attack, but only anchored for a time and 
then sailed back to Asia 

Presun^ably Datis did not \enture on a landing in sight of the Athenian 
army after the experience of Marathon The defeat was not indeed a crush* 
ing one, but had been b} no means insignificant, for the Persians had lost 6400 
killed, to which a considerable numbei of ounded is to be added Of the 
Athenians, 192 citizens had fallen in the battle The town bestowed on them 
the peculiar honour of a common burial on the battle-field itself. Close by, 
I tiopeum of white marble and a monument to Miltiades were erected. 
A\ itli the tithe of the spoil, the Athenians elected, amongst other things, a 
bionze gioup at Delphi E\erj jear, on the sixth of Bcpdromion, the festi- 
val of Artemis Agrotera, a great goat sacrifice was offered to that goddess for 
tlie crowd of defeated enemies, in fulfilment of a vow of the polemarch, 
btfore the battle 

Pan, who had thrown his terror amongst tlie barbanans, received a sanc- 
tiiirv in the grotto on the noithwest side of the rock-citadel To him also 
an annual sacrifice was offered and a torch-race instituted The memory of 
the victorv v\hich the Athenians, as advance guard of the Hellenes, had 
achieMd alw i}s filled them with special pride Poets and orators could not 
rtfci to it often enough 

Ihe day of the battle cannot be detei mined with precision Only this 
much IS ccitaiii, that the fight took ])lace at the time of the full moon, in one 
cf the last months of the suinmei of the jeai 490 For after the full moon 
two thousiiid Lacedamonians marched hastily fiom Sparta and made every 
effoit to reach Athens in time On the third day thej anived m Attica, but 
the battle had alreadv been fought After hav mg v lewed the scene of the 
Persian overtliiow thev started on their letuin march spreading eulogies on 
the Athenians 9 

In in article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1898), JAR. Munro* 
dc cl ires that the reason the Persians chose so disadvantageous a field as 
M 11 ithoii, wds purelj to lure Miltiades and the troops out of Athens while 
the plot was maturing by which the supporters of Hippias should open the 
gates and admit the Persians b} w iv of Phalerum But as usually happens, 
‘something hung fire, the Spartans approached and, before the signal of the 
shield could be raised, Miltiades had routed the land foiccs with undreamed 
success and was hastening bai k to Athens 

In this light, the strategy of the Persians becomes somewhat less con- 
temptible and the maich of the Spartans seems not so useless « 


ON THE COL RAGE OF THE GREEKS 

Modern history will never cease to ring with grateful praises of the 
Athenians and Plataeans for their defence of Greece against Persia They 
were the bulwark of the Occident against the Orient, of Europe against 
Abia The Persian scholar can see many ways in which, to his mind at leasiti 
v\ ould have been best if the Asiatic conquest of Greece had not thus been 
postponed for centuries We of to-day shall always be glad that events 
fashioned themselves as they did until Europe was r&sAj to resist any gen- 
eral enforcement of Asiatio ideals and customs. 
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Granting the importance, then, of the victory to its fullest extent, it can- 
not but make for truth to realise how little the Greeks knew all they were 
doing, how selfish and mutually jealous they were, and in what a humble 
manner they accomplished so much more than they dreamed or desired. 
Modern iconoclasm, indeed, has not paused even at this. It has gone so far as 
to suggest that the Greeks, notwithstanding their glorious deeds, were really 
acting on the defensive and were actually lacking in courage ; that, in a word, 
the glamour of romance has been thrown over a great number of their achieve- 
ments, giving them a quite different complexion from that to which they were 
entitled. 

Professor J. P. Mahaffy,^ in his Rambles and Studies in Greece, has emphasised 
this view, insisting that “ the courage of the Greeks was not of the first order,” 
and noting that Herodotus praises the Athenians for being the first Greeks that 
dared to look the Persians in the face. He cites the fact that the Greek 
generals were accustomed to harangue their soldiers and incite them to fury 
as a safeguard against timidity ; and he gives some very striking illustrations 
of the relative immunity from danger wdth which a soldier might enter battle. 
He calls attention to such battles as that fought under the leadership of 
Brasidas at Amphipolis, where only seven men were lost by the Greeks. In 
another battle of no mean significance, fought at Corinth, only eight men were 
killed, according to the account of Xenophon. Yet this was in the day when 
men fought for glory and for love of country ; the time had not yet come in^ 
Greece when mercenaries were wont to spare one another, “as Ordericus 
Vitalis says, *for the love of God, and out of good feeling for the frateinity of 
arms.' ” 

Accordingly, the loss of 192 Athenians, including some distinguished citizens, 
was a severe one, says Mahaffy, w^hereas the reputed loss of the enemy must 
be quite passed by in silence, in consideration of the well-knowm inaccuracy 
of the Greek accounts of such things. As to this latter point, however, it is 
well to recall that, m a hand-to-hand contest, the soldiers that yielded threw 
safety to the winds, unless their speed of foot carried them beyond reach of 
the swords of their vanquishers. If overtaken they w’ere sure to be slaughtered. 
Hence the loss of life might be very great on one side, wdiilst the victors scarcely 
suffered at all. So it may chance that accounts seeming at first glance absurd 
were nevertheless not altogether without w'arrant ; though of course the precise 
statistics cannot be relied upon. 

SPARTAN ARMS AND ATHENIAN LETTERS 

Continuing in critical vein, Mahaffy ascribes to the Spartans a measure of 
superiority, chiefly because they had devised a system of subordinating ofl&cers to 
one another within the same detachment, like the modem gradation from colonel 
to corporal. He believes, however, that this superiority of the Spartans w^as merely 
a question of better drill ; noting that when Iphicrates “ devised Wellington's 
plan of meeting their attacking column in line and using missiles,'' he at once 
succeeded, as did Epaminondas “ when he devised Napoleon's plan of massing 
troops on a aiMle point while keeping his enemy's line occupied." 

But Mahafty qualifies his criticism by admitting that the battle of Marathon 
“ will ever be more famous than any other battle," and he finds explanation of 
this, curiously enough, not so much in the deeds of the warriors as in the 
excellence of the words in which these deeds were recorded. That is to My» 
he thinks that the literary supremacy of the Athenians is largely responsible 
for the reputation that Athenian arms have maintained throughout the ages. 
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He attempts to sostain this paradoxical aoggestion by olaiming that Salamis 
and Platfloa were really more important batUes than Marathon ; yet they are 
relatively unknown to popular fame, the reason being, in his view, that 
Marathon was fought by Athenians, who, utterly eohpsing the other Greeks in 
literary power, have sounded their own praises to the belittlement of the deeds 
of their countrymen. 

Such an interpretation, however, was possibly put forward half facetiously, 
and must surely be accepted with many grains of salt. A similar comment 
applies to the comparisons that are sometimes made between the classical 
soldiers and the soldiers of modern times. It is always a doubtful procedure 
to compare one generation with another It is not much to the point, then, 
to urj;e that a Greek army of the best period would have made but a poor 
showing as compared with 6\en an average modern army Judging the Greeks 
by th( only proper standard — namely by comparison with the peoples of their 
own time — we must allow that their supremacy in arms was well earned, that 
their courage was of the highest order, and that their fame w^as mented by the 
deeds of their soldiers, not simply through the boasttul words of their poets 
and hi&tonanfa ® 


ir D\RIUS HAD INVADED GREECE EARLIER 

Had the first aggressne expedition of Darius, with his own personal 
command and fresh appetite for conquest, been directed against Greece 
instead of against Scythia (between 616-614 B.C.), Grecian independence 
would have perished almost infallibly. For Athens was then still governed 
l)\ the PisistratidcB. She had then no courage for energetic selfdefence, 
and pi obably Hippias himself, far from offering resistance, would have found 
it ad\ antageous to accept Persian dominion as a means of strengthening his 
own rule, like the Ionian despotb : moreo\er the Grecian habit of co-opera- 
tionwas then only just commencing. But fortunately the Persian invader 
did not touch the shore of Gieece until moie than twenty years afterwards, 
in 490 B c. ; and during that precious inters al, the Athenian character had 
uudeigone the memorable revolution w'hich has been before described. Their 
energy and their organisation had been alike improved and their force of 
resistance had become decupled ; moreo\er, their conduct had so provoked 
the Persians that resistance was then a matter of necessity with them and 
submission on tolerable terms an impossibility. When we come to the mnd 
Persian invasion of Greece, we shall see that Athens was the life ana soul 
of all the opposition offered. We shall see further, that with all the efforts 
of Athens, the success of the defence was more than once doubtful ; and 
would have been converted into a very different result, if Xerxes bad 
listened to the best of his own counsellors. But had Darius, at the head of 
the very same force which he conducted into Scythia, or even an inferior 
force, landed at Marathon in 614 B.c., instead of sending Datis in 490 B.c. 
— he would have found no men like the victors of Marathon to meet him. 
As far as we can appreciate the probabilities, he would have met with little 
resistance, except from the Spartans singly, who would have maintained 
their own very defensible territory against ^1 his effort — like the Mysians 
and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or like the Mainots of Laconia in later days ; 
but Hellas generally would have become a Persian satrapy.* 




CHAPTER XVI. MILTIADES AND THE ALLEGED FICKLE- 
NESS OF REPUBLICS 

Happy would it have been for Miltiades if lie had shared the honourable 
death of the polemarch Callimachus, in seeking to fire the ships of the de- 
feated Persians at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will be found 
in melancholy contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

His reputation had been great before the battle, and after it the admira- 
tion and confidence of his countrymen knew no bounds: it appears, indeed, 
to have reached such a pitch that his head was turned, and he lost both his 
patriotism and his prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships, with an adequate armed 
force, and to place it altogether at his discretion ; giving them no intimation 
whither he intended to go, but merely assuring them that, if they would 
follow him, he would conduct them to a land where gold w^as abundant, and 
thus enrich them. Such a promise from the lips of the recent victor of 
Marathon was suflBicient, and the armament was granted, no man except 
Miltiades knowing what w'as its destination. He sailed immediately to the 
island of Paros, laid siege to the tow n, and sent in a herald to require from 
the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred talents [£20,000 or |il00,000], 
on pain of entire destruction. His pretence for this attack was, that the 
Parians had furnished a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathon ; 
but his real motive, so Herodotus assures us, was vindictive animosity against 
a Parian citizen named Lysagoras, w'ho had exasperated the Persian general 
Hydarnes against him. The Parians amused him at first wdth evasions, until 
they had procured a little delay to repair the defective portions of their wall, 
after which they set him at defiance ; and Miltiades in vain prosecuted hostili- 
ties against them for the space of twenty -six days : he ravaged the island, 
but his attacks made no impression upon the town. Beginning to despair of 
success in his military operations, he entered into some negotiation — such at 
least was the tale of the Parians themselves — with a Parian woman named 
Timo, priestess or attendant in the temple of Demeter, near the town gates. 
This woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which would place Paros in 
hie power, induced him to visit by night a temple to which no male person 
was admissible. He leaped the exterior fence, and approached the sanctu- 
ary; but on coming near, was seized with a panic terror and ran away, 
almost out of his senses : on leaping the same fence to get back, he strain^ 
or bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly disabled. In this melancholy 
state he was placed on shipboard, the siege being raised, and the whole 
armament returning to Athens. 
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Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of the remauiiug 
Athenians against Miltiades on his return ; and Xanthippus, father of the 
(Treat Pericles^ became the spokesman of this feeling He impeached Mil- 
tiades before the popular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving the 
people, and as having deserved the penalty of death The accused himself, 
dksabled b} his injured thigh, which even began to show symptoms of gan- 
grtne, v as unable to stand, or to say a word in his own defence . he lay on 
hi^ couch before the assembled judges, while hib friends made the best case 
ilic} could in his behalf Defence, it appears, there was none , all they could 
(lu was to appeal to his previous services they reminded the people largely 
and emphaticalh of the inestimable exploit at Marathon, coming in addition 
t ) his pre\ious conquest of Lemnos The assembled dicasts, or jurors, 
sliowed their sense of these powerful appeals b> i ejecting the proposition of 
1 IS accuser to condemn him to death but the> imposed on him the penalty 
of lift\ talents [<£10,000] for his iniquity ' 

Cornelius Nepos affirms that these fifty talents it presented the expenses 
inturrtd b> the state in fitting out the armament, but we mav more prob- 
al belie\e, looking to the practice of the Athenian dieastery in ciiminal 
ists, that fifty talents w is the minoi penalt} actuall} pioj)osed by the 
kftiidtis of Miltiades themselves, as a substitute for tht punishment of 
d ith In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not fixed 
beforehand hy the terms of the liw, if the person accused was found guilty, 
it w IS customary to submit to the jurors, subsequent!} and separately, the 
<luestion as to amount ot punishment fiist, the accusei mined the penalty 
^^lllch he thought suitable, next, the accused person was called upon to 
name in imount of penaltv for himself, and the jurors were eonstrajiied to 
iilc then choice between these two — no third gradation of penalty being 
ilinissible for consideration Of course, under such ciicumstances, it was 
tl mteli^t of the iccused pait> to name, even in his own case, some real 
iiid seiious penalt} — something which the jurors might be likel> to deem 
I t whillv midequate to his crime just pro\ed, for if he proposed some 
Itnilt\ only trifling, he diove them to piefer the hea\ier sentence recom- 
iiKiided b> his opponent Accordingh, in the case of Miltiades, his friends, 
I sirous of inducing the iiirois to lefuse their assent to the punishment of 
Itith, jroposed a fine of fift} talents as the self -assessed penalt} of the 
deteiidant , and perhaps they may have stated, as an argument in the case, 
tint sucli i sum would suffice to defra} the costs of the expedition Ihe 

I ne was imposed, but Miltiades did not live to pay it liis injured limb 
m itified, and lie died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son Cimon 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he was put in 
inson, after ha\ing been fined, and there died But Heiodotus does not 

II erition this imprisonment, and the fact appeals improbable he would 
liaidly ha\e omitted to notice it, had it come to his knowledge 

thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon Ihe last act of it 
I reduces an impression so mournful, and even shocking — his descent from 
liic pinnacle of glory to defeat, mean tampering with a temple-servant, 
mortal bodily hurt, undefended ignomin}, and death under a sentence of 
h a\} fine, is so abrupt and unprepared — that readers, ancient and modern, 
not been satisfied without finding some one to blame for it we must 
except Herodotus, our original authority, who recounts the transaction with- 
ut dropping a single hint of blame against any one. To s^ak ill of the 
I^ople, as Machiavelli has long ago observed, is a strain m which every one at 
all times, even under a democratical government, indulges with impunify 
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and without provoking any opponent to reply , and in this instance, the hard 
fate of Miltiades has been imputed to the vices of the Athenians and their 
democracy — it has been cited in proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of 
their ingratitude But however such blame may serve to lighten the mental 
sadness arising fioni a senes of painful facts, it will not be found justified if 
we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism 

What IS called the fickleness of the Athenians on this occasion is nothing 
more than a rapid and decisive change in their estimation of Miltiades ; un- 
bounded admiration passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure them 
for fickleness is heie an abuse of terms , such a change in their opinion was 
the una^olddble result of his conduct His bLhd\ioui in the expedition of 
Paros was as lepreliensible as at Marathon it had been meritorious, and the 
one succeeded immediatel'v aftei the other whit else could ensue except an 
entire revolution in the Athenian feelings ^ lie had emi)lo> ed his prodigious 
ascendency o\ er tlieir minds to induce them to follow him w ithout knowing 
whither, in the confidence of an unknown booty , he had exposed their Ines 
and wasted their substance in wreaking a pri\ate giudge , in addition to the 
shame of an unprincipled project, comes the constructn e shame of not ha\ iiij; 
succeeded in it. Without doubt, such behaMour, coming from a man whom 
thev admired to excess, must have produced a ^ lolent and painful revulsion 
in the feelings of his countryman The idea of ha\ing lavished praise and 
confidence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy puipose, ^ 
one of the greatest torments of the human bosom , and we may well undci 
stand that the intensity of the subsequent displeasure would be aggravated 
by this reactionary sentiment, vv ithout accusing the Athenians of fickleness 

In regard to the chaige of ingratitude against the Athenians, this last 
mentioned point — sufficiency of reason — stands tacitly admitted It is 
conceded that Miltiades deserved punishment foi his conduct in reference to 
the Parian expedition, but it is nev crtheless maintained that gratitude for 
his previous serv ices at Marathon ought to hav e exempted him from punish 
ment But the sentiment upon which, aftei all, this exculpation rests, 
will not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or justify- 
ing reason. For will any one leally contend, that a man who has rendered 
great services to the public, is to receive in return a license of unpunished 
misconduct for the futuie ^ Is the geneial, who has earned applause by emi 
nent skill and important victoncs, to be lecompensed by being allowed the 
liberty of betraying his tiiist afterwards, and exposing his country to penk 
without censure or penalty ^ This is what no one intends to vindicate de- 
liberately , yet a man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames the 
Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiades. It w ill be recollected that the 
death of Miltiades ai ose neither from his trial nor his fine, but from the hurt 
in hiB thigh 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular juries really 
amounts to this — that, in trying a person accused of present crime or 
fault, they were apt to confine themselves too strictly and exclusively to the 
particular matter of charge, either forgetting or making too little account 
of past services which he might have rendered Whoever imagines that 
such was the habit of Athenian dicasts, must have studied the orators to 
very little purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite : they were 
too much disposed to wandei from the special issue oefore them, and to be 
affected W appeals to previous services and conduct. 

This dfefect is one which we should naturally expect from a body of pn- 
vate, non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion, and which beloiygfl 
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more or less to the system of lury-tml everywhere ; but it is the direct 
reierse of that ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for 
which they have b^n so often denounced 

Iht fate of Miltiades, then, so far from illustrating either the fickleness 
or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests their ]ust appreciation of de- 
serts It also illustrates another moral, of no small importance to the right 
comprehension of Grecian affairs , it teaches us the painful lesson, how per- 
fecth maddening weie the effects of a copious draught of glory on the 
temperament of an enterprising and ambitious Greek Theie can be no 
doubt, that the lapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian teiioi befoie the battle to Athenian exultation after it, must have 
product d demonstrations towards Miltiades such as weie ne\er paid towards 
111 V other man in the whole history of the commonwealth Such unmeas- 
ured admirition unseated his rational judgment so that his mind became 
ab indoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, and antipath} , and rapacity 
— tint distempered state, for which (according to Grtcian morahty) the 

I tnbutue Nemesis was e\ei on the watch, and which, in his case, she 
Msited with a judgment startling in its rapidit}, as well as terrible in its 
amount Had Miltiades been the same man befoie the battle of Marathon 
IS he bt( ame after it, the bittle might probabl} ha\e turned out a defeat 
instead of a \ictor> We shall prescntlj be called upon to observe the same 
tendeno in the case of the Spaitin Pausamas, and e\cii in that of the Athe- 

II nil Ihcmistoclcs 

It is, indeed, fortunate that the reckless aspiiations of Miltiades did not 
tike i tuin moie noxious to Athens than the compai iti\ ely unimportant 
ciiteipiise against Paros 1 or had he sought to acquiie dominion and 
^^ritif} antipathies against enemies at home, instc id of directing his blow 
i^mnst a Paiiaii eneni}, the peace and securlt^ of his country might have 
I ecu seriousl} endangeied 

Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a considti ible proportion 
b} populu eonduct, and by rendeiing good seiMCt to their fellow 
(itizens liaMng fiist earned public gratitude, the} abused it for purposes 
of their own ambition There was far greater dangci, in a Grecian com- 
niunit} of dangerous excess of giatitude tow aids a \ictorious soldier, than 
of deficienc} in that sentiment hence the person thus exalted acquired a 
] osition such that the communit} found it difficult afterwards to shake 
linn off Now theie is a disposition almost universal among writers and 
Udders to side with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against 
the multitude, and accordingl} those who under such ciicumstances suspect 
the probable abuse of an exalted position, are denounced as if the} harboured 

III unworth} jealous\ of superior abilities But the truth is, that the largest 
inalogies of the Grecian character justified that suspicion, and required the 
community to take piecautioiis against the corrupting effects of their own 
tiithusiasm There is no feature which more largely per\ade8 the impres- 
sible Grecian character, than a habdit} to be intoxicated and demoralised 
b> success there was no fault from which so few eminent Greeks were 
free • there was hardly an} danger, against which it was at once so necessary 
and so difficult foi the Grecian governments to take security — especially 
the democracies, where the manifestations of enthusiasm were always the 
loudest. Such is the real explanation of those charges which have been 
urged against the Grecian democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat 
previous benefactors ; and the history of Miltiades illustrates it m a manner 
uo less pomted than painful. 
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If we are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will rather be that 
of undue tenacity tlian undue fickleness ; and there will occur nothing in 
.the course of this history to prove that the Athenian people changed ^eir 
opinions on insufficient grounds more frequently than an unresponsible one 
or few would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the Athenian demo- 
.cracy which imparted to it an appearance of greater fickleness, without the 
reality : First, that the manifestations and changes of opinion were all open, 
undisguised, and noisy : the people gave utterance to their present impres- 
sion, whatever it was, with perfect frankness ; if their opinions were really 
changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it. Secondly, — and this 
is a point of capital importance in the working of democracy generally, — 
the present impression, whatever it might be, was not merely undisguised in 
its manifestations, but also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its intensit} . 
This arose from their habit of treating public affairs in multitudinous assem- 
blages, the well-known effect of which is, to inflame sentiment in every man's 
bosom by mere contact with a sympathising circle of neighbours. Whatever 
the sentiment might be, — fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, 
patriotic devotion, etc., — and whether well-founded or ill-founded, it was 
constantly influenced more or less by such intensifying cause. This is a 
defect which of course belongs in a certain degree to all exercise of power 
by numerous bodies, even though they be representative bodies, especiaHj 
when the character of the people, instead of being comparatively sedate and 
slow to move, like the English, is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks 
or Italians ; but it operated far more powerfully on the self-acting Demos 
assembled in the Pn^'x. It was in fact the constitutional malady of tlie 
democracy, of wdiich the people w'ere themselves perfectly sensible, — as we 
shall show hereafter from the securities wdiich they tried to provide against 
it, — but which no securities could ever wdiollv eradicate. Frequency of 
public assemblies, far from aggravating the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. 
The people thus became accustomed to hear and balance many different views 
as a preliminary to ultimate judgment ; they contracted personal interest and 
esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; and they even acquired 
a certain practical consciousness of their own liability to error. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian democracy ; first, 
their sentiments of every kind w’ere manifested loudly and openly; next, 
their sentiments tended to a pitch of great present intensity. Of course, 
therefore, wdien they changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent, 
and forced itself upon every one's notice — being a transition from one strong 
sentiment past to another strong sentiment present. And it was because 
such alterations, wdien they did take place, stood out so palpably to remark, 
that the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves the imputation of 
fickleness : for it is not at all true that changes of sentiment were more 
frequently produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, than changes 
of sentiment in other governments. & 


CHAPTER XVII THE PLANS OF XERXES 


What follows is one of the most inteiesting parts of Herodotus. It 
o^liibits the most ciicumstantial detail of the expedition of Xerxes against 
(neect h^ a wiitei almost contemporar\ It is also irnpiessed with the 
(liiractti of authenticit}, foi it was iteited to a multitude of Greeks assem* 
I ltd at Ohmpia, among whom doubtless there weie m in> who had fought 
both at Salamis and Plat ea f 

W hen the news of the battle of Marathon was communicited to Daiius^ 

I wli was befoie incensed against the Atheniaiife, on account of their 

II \ ision of Sardis, became still moie exasperated, and more inclined to 
in\ ulc Gieece lit instantl} theretoie sent emissanes to the different cities 
unlti his powei, to provide a still gieater numbtr of tiarsports, horses, 
coin ind pioMsions In the intti\al winch this business emplo}ed, Asia 
(\fprienced thiee >cirs of confusion , hei most able men being enrolled for 
thtliitck expedition and making piepaiatioii foi it In the fourth, the 
I Gf^ptians, who had been itduced b> Cambjses. ic\olted from the Peisians. 

1 It this onl> induced Daiius to acceleiate his piep nations against both 
1 ituns At this juncture theie aiose a violent dispuU among the sons of 
niiiiis, concerning the succession to the tin one, the Peisian customs foibid- 
Iiiij: tlie bo\ercign to uiidcitake aii} expedition without naming his heir 
Dan us had three sons befoie he ascended the tin one, b} the daughter of 
L 1 M IS, he had foui afteiwaids b> Atossa, daughter of C\rus Artabazanes 
w IS the eldest of the fonnei, Xeixes of the latter Not being of the same 
in thei, a dispute arose between them, Artabazanes asserted his preten- 

IIS from being the eldest of all Ins fathers sons, a claim which mankind 

III jfeneral consent to acknowledge Xerxes claimed the throne because he 
'' IS the grandson of C}rus, to wnom the Persians weit indebted for their 
hbeities 

Darius having declaied Xerxes his heir, prepared to march , but m the 
^^-a^ which succeeded the Eg}’ptian revolt, he died, having reigned thirty- 
\ears, without being able to gratifj his resentment against the Egyptians 
And Athenians who had opposed his power On his death, Xerxes imme- 
diate! j succeeded to the throne, and from the first, seemed whollj inclined to 
the Egvptian rather than the Athenian War But Mardonius, who was his 
<ou 8 in, being the son of Gobr\as, b> a sister of Darius, thus addressed him : 

I should think, Sir, that the Athenians, who have so grievously injured 
tiif Persians, ought not to escape with impunit} I would nevertheless 
hue >ou execute what you immediately propose ; but when you shall have 
Yjastised the insolence of Egjpt, resume the expedition against Athena. 
Duis will your reputation be established, and others in future be deterred 
from molesting your dominions.” What he said was further enforced by 
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representing the beauties of Europe, that it was exceedingly fertile, abounded 
with dJl kinds of trees, and deserved to be possessed by king alone. 

Mardonius said this, being desirous of new enterprises, and ambitious of 
the government of Greece Xerxes at length acceded to his counsel, to 
which he was also urged b} other considerations Some messengers came 
from Thessaly on the part of the Aleuadse, imploring the king to invade 
Greece ; to accomplish v hich, they used the most earnest endeavouis. These 
Aleuadae weie the princes of Thessal} their solicitations were strengthened 
by the Pisistratidap, uho had taken lefuge at Susa, and who to the argu 
ments before adduced, added otheis The> had among them Onomaciitiis, 
an Athenian, a famous priest, who sold the oiacles of Musseus , with him 
the> had been reconciled pre\ious to their arri\al at Susa This man had 
been formerly banished fiom Athens b} the son of Pisistratus , for Lasus of 
Hermione had detected him in the fact of introducing a pretended oracle, 
among the verses of Musctus, intimating that the islands contiguous to 
Lemnos should be o\erwhelmed in the ocean Hipparchus for this expelled 
him, though he had been \ er> intimate with him before He accompanied 
the Pisistiatidse to Susa, who alwaj s spoke of him in terms highlj honourable , 
upon which account, whenever he appeared in the io>al presence, he lecited 
certain oracular \erses He omitted •\\hate\(r predicted anything unfor 
tunate to the baibaiians, selecting onh wliat piomised them auspiciouslv 
among other things he said the fates decreed tint a Persian should throwi^i 
bridge over the Hellespont 

Thus was the mind of Xerxes assailed bj the piedictions of the priest, 
and the opinions of the Pisistrdtid<e In the jear wliidi followed the death 
of Darius, he determined on an expedition .igainst (ueece but commenced 
hostilities with those who had revolted from the Peisuns These being sub 
dued, and the whole of Eg'vpt more effectualh i educed than it had been by 
Darius, he confided the go\einment of it to Achsemenes, his own brother, 
son of Darius Achcmencs was afteiwirds slam b> Inarus, a L-sbian, the 
son of Psammetichus \fter the subjection of Eg\pt, Xeixes piepared to 
lead an arm} against Athens, but first of all he called an assembl} of the 
principal Persians, to hear their sentiments, and to delncr, without resene, 
his own He addi essed them to the follow ing purport : 

“ You will lemeniber, O Persians, that I am not about to execute an} new 
project of my own , I onl> pursue the path which has been preMOUsl} marked 
out for me I hd\e learned fiom m} ancestors, thit e\er since we reco'sered 
this empire from the Medes, after the depression of ^st'vages by C}rus, we 
have nevei been in a state of inactiMt} A deit'v is our guide, and auspi 
ciously conducts us to prospeiit^ It must be unnecessai} for me to relate 
the exploits of C}rus, ( amb}ses, and Daiius, and the nations they added to 
our empire For in} own part, eaer since m} accession to the throne, it has 
been my careful endea\ oui not to reflect ana disgrace upon m} forefathers, 
by suffering the Persian power to diminish My deliberations on this matter 
have presented me w ith a pi ospect full of glory , they have pointed out to 
me a region not inferior to our own in extent, and far exceeding it in fertil- 
ity, which incitements are further promoted b} the expectation of honourable 
revenge ; I have therefore assembled you to explain what 1 intend . 

“1 have resolved, by thi owing a budge over the Hellespont, to lead my 
forces through Europe into Greece, and to inflict vengeance on the Athe- 
nians for the injuries offered to my father and Persia You well know that 
this war was intended by Darius, though death deprived him of the means 
of vengeance. Considering what is due to him and to Peisia, it is my deter- 
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mination not to remit my exertionc^ till Atiiens shall be taken and burned. 
The Athenians, unproyoked, first insulted me and my father ; under the 
conduct of Aristagoras of Miletus, our dependent and slaye, they attacked 
Sardis, and consumed with fire our groyes and temples. What they perpe- 
trated against you, when, led by Datis and Artaphernes, you penetrated into 
their country, you know by fatal experience. Such are my inducements to 
proceed against them but I have also additional motiyes. 

“ If we reduce these and their neighbours who inhabit the country of 
Pelops the Phrygian, to our power, the Persian empire will be limitea by 
the lieavens alone, the sun will illuminate no countrj contiguous to ours , I 
shall o\eirun all Europe, and with your assistance possess unlimited dominion. 
P or if I am properly inforaied, there exists no race of men, nor can any city 
or nation be found, which if these be reduced, can possibly resist our arms t 
^\e shall thus subject, as well those who have, as those who have not, injured 
us I call therefore for your assistance, which I shall thankfully accept and 
ackno^^ ledge , I ti ust that with cheerfulness and acti\ it> you will all assemble 
at the place I shall appoint, lo him who shall appeal with the greatest 
number of well provided troops, I will present those gifts which in our 
countn are thought to confer the highest honour That 1 may not appear 
to dictate m3 own wishes in an aibitiar3 manner, I commit the matter to 
\ oui 1 flection, permitting e^ ery one to deln ei his sentiments w ith freedom.” 

AV hen Xerxes h id finished, Mardonius madt the follow ing reply • 

‘ Sir \ou aie not onl3 the most illustrious of all the Persians who have 
hitherto ippeared, but 3oumi> secuiel\ def} the competition of posterity. 
Among other ^^liings which ^ou lid\e id\anced, alike excellent and just, you 
lie entitled to our iiiiticulir admiration foi not suffe 1 in g the people of loma, 
cditemptible as the} aie, to insult us with impunit\ It would indeed be 
1 leposterous, if after reducing to oui power the Sacce, the Indians, the 

I tliKiiins and the Ass} nans, with man} othei great and illustrious nations, 

II t 111 re\enge of injuries receded, but solel} from the honourable desire of 
dominion, we should not inflict \engeance on these Greeks who, without 
1 r( ^ oc ition, h ive molested us 

“ There c in be nothing to excite our alaim , no multitude of troops, no 
(\ti ioi dinar V wealth , we hive tried then mode of fighting, and know their 
weakness Iheir descendants, who under the names of lomans, Bohans, and 
Doiians, reside within our dominions, we first subdued, and now govern 
Iheir piowess I m}8elf haie known, when at the command of }Our father I 
I rosecuted a w ar against them I penetrated Macedonia, advanced almost 
to Athens, and found no enem} to encounter 

“ Beside this, I am informed that in all their militar} undertakings, the 
Greeks betra> the extremest ignorance and folly. As soon as they commence 
hostilities among themselves, their first care is to find a large and beautiful 
r lain,i where the} appear and give battle the consequence is, that even the 
^ 1C tors suffer severe loss , of the vanquished I say nothing, for they are totally 
destroyed As they use one common language, they ought in policy to termi- 
nate all disputes by the mediation of ambassadors, and above all things to 
avoid a war among themselves or, if this should prove unavoidable, they 
should mutually endeavour to find a place of great natural strength, and 

The Romans, in attacking an enemy, so disposed their army, as to be able to rally ^zee 
™erent tunes Tins has been thought by many as the gxeat secret of the Roman diaciplia^ 
®®cauae fortune must have failed their efforts three different times before they could be pomibfy 
ueieaM The Greeks drew up their forces in one extended line, and therefore depended upon 

toe effect of the first charge /] 
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then try the ieene of a battle. By pursuing as absurd a oonduet as I have 
described, the Greeks suffered me to advance as far as Macedonia without 
resistance. But who, Sir, shall oppose > ou, at the head of the forces and the 
fleet of Asia? The Gieeks, I think, never can be so audacious If however 
I should be deceived, and the> shall be so mad as to engage us, they will soon 
find to their cost that in the art of uar we are the first of mankind Let us 
however adopt "n arious modes of proceeding, for j)erfection and success can 
only be the result of frequent experiment ” 

In this manner, Mardonius seconded the speech of Xerxes 
A total silence prevailed in the a8sembl>, no one daring to oppose what 
had been said, till at length Artabanus, son of H>staspes, and uncle to 
Xerxes, deri\ing confidence from his relationship, thus deli\ered his senti 
ments “ Unless, O King, different sentiments be submitted to the judgment, 
no alternatne of choice remiins, the one introduced is of necessit\ adopted 
The pu^lt^ of gold cannot be ascertained b} a single specimen , it is kno\vn 
and approved b} compaiing it v ith others It was m^ advice to Darius, your 
father and m\ brother, that he should ])v no means undertake an expedition 
against the Scvthians, a people 'without towns and cities Allured by his 
hopes of subduing them, he disregirded my admonitions , and proceeding to 
execute his purpose w is obliged to icturn, having lost numbers of his best 
troops 1 he men, O King, whom 's on arc piepanng to attack, aie f ir sui)eiior 
to the Sc>thians, and alike formidable bv liiid and sea I deem it theretorfi* 
my dutj to forewarn >ou of the dangcis }ou will have to encountei 

“ You sa'v that, throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, jou will lead your 
foices through Europe into Gieece , but it ma'y possibh happen, that either 
on land oi bj sea, oi peihips b> both, niaj sustain a defeit, for our ene 
mies are repoited to be valiant Of this indeed we have had sufficient testi 
mony, for if tht Athtnians b'\ themselves louted the numeious armies of 
Datis and Aitaphernes it pioves that we are not, either bv lind or sea, per 
fectly invincible If, prepaimg their fleet, the> shall be victorious b’v sea, and 
afterwards sviling to the Hellespont, shall destroy joui bridge, we may dread 
all that 18 bad 1 do not argue in this lespect from m> own private conjec 
ture, we can all of us lemember how verj narrow 1> we escapeU destruction, 
when your father, tin owing budges over the Ihracian Bosporus and the Ister, 
passed into fec>thia Jlie guild of this pass was entrusted to the lonians, 
whom the Sev tluaiis uiged to break it down, bj the most earnest impoitunitv 
If at this period llisti cus of Miletus had not opposed the sentiments of the 
rest, there would h ive been an ei d of the Persian name 

‘‘It is painful to rcpeit, and afflicting to remember, that the safet} of our 
prince and his dominnnis depended on a single man Listen therefoie to 
my advice, and where no necessity demands it, do not involve -v ourself in 
danger h or the present, dismiss this meeting , revolve the matter more 
seriously in } our mind, and at a future and seasonable time make knowm 
your determination lor mv own part, I have found ^om experience, 
t^hat deliberation produces the happiest effects In such a case, if the event 
does not answer out wishes, we still meiit the praise of discretion, and for- 
tune 18 alone to be blamed He who is rash and inconsiderate, although 
fortune may be kind, and anticipate his desires, is not the less to be censured 
for tement} You ma\ have observed how the thunderbolt of heaven 
chastises the insolence of the moie enormous animals, whilst it passes over 
without injury the weak and insignificant before these weapons of the gods 
you must nave seen how the proudest palaces and the loftiest trees fall and 
pensh. The most conspicuous things are those which are chiefly singled out 
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a8 objects of the divine displeasure. From the same piinoiple it is that a 
mighty army is sometimes overthrown by one that is contemptible : for the 
Deity in his auger sends his terrors among them, and makes them perish in a 
nidiiner unworthy of their former glory. Perfect wisdom is the prerogative 
of Heaven alone, and every measure undertaken with temerity is liable to be 
l>erplex;ed \^'ith error, and punished by misfortune. Discreet caution, on 
the contrar 3 ,has many and peculiar advantages, which if not apparent at the 
moment, re\ eal tliemseh es in time. 

‘*Suih, O King, IS in} advice j and little does it become you, O son of 
Gobi > as, to speak of the Greeks in a language foolish aa well as false. By 
falumniating Greece, }ou excite }oui so\ereign to wai, the great object 
of all "voui 7eal : but I eiitieat ^o\x to foibeai. raliiniii> is a restless vice, 
wheie it IS indulged tlieie arc alwa}s two who offei iiijur} . The calumniator 
hinisLlf is injurious, bee ause he tiaduces an absent pc i son ; lie is also injurious 
wh(» suff( IS himself to be persuaded without iinestigating the truth. The 
person tiadiued is doiibh injuied, fust by him who propagates, and secondly 
b\ hull who ieiei\es the calumn\. If this wai be a mcasuie of necessity, let 
it bt jnosecuted , but let the king lemaiii at lioiiu with his subjects. Suffer 
the tliildien ot us two to remain iii las jiowei, as the lest of our different 
oj)iuioiis • and do \on, Maidoiiiiis, coiidui^t the wai with whatc\er foices you 
shall iluiik expedient. 11, agret abl} to xoui repit^se^ntations, the designs of 
the king shall be successful, let me and iiiy cluldien peiish; but if what I 
judut slnill be aecomplish(*il, ht ^oul ehilditn die, anil }ouiself too, in case 
\c)U sluill letuin. 11 \ou leliise these conditions and aie still reached to lead 
111 aiiii> into (ueece, I do not hesitate to dc^claic, that all those who shall be 
Kit behind will lieai that ^Nlaidonius, after haMiig m\ol\cd the Persians in 
some conspuuous calaiiiit\, became a pun to dogs and i.ncnous birds, in the 
Uiiitoiiis eitlici of Athens oi Laeeckemon, cn piobabl} duiing his march 
thithei. Tlius }ou will know, by fatal cxpeiieiice, wliat those men aie, 
against wdioin \ou enclea\oui to j>eisuade the king to pioseeiite a war.” 

When Aitabanus had fmishecl, Xerxes thus aiignl} leplied : ^^Artabanus, 
\ou aie 111 } fathers biothei, which alone pre\ents }our leceivmg the ehas- 
iiseiiieiit due to }our foolisli speech. This maik of ignominy shall however 
adliere to ^ou — as }c)u aie so dastardly and mean, you shall not accompany 
me to Ciieeee, but remain at home, the companion of our women. Without 
^ou^ assistance, I shall proceed in the accomjdishment of my designs; for I 
should ill deseine to be esteemed the son of Darius, who was the son of Hys- 
taspes, and leckoned among his ancestois Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, 
C>rub, (\imb}se8, Teispes, and Aelijemenes, if I did not gratify my revenge 
upon the Athenians. I am well assured, that if we on our parts were tranquil, 
the} would not be, but ould in'v ade and rax age our country. This we may 
uasonably conclucie from their burning of Sardis, and their incursions into 
Asia. Neither party can theiefore lecede ; we must adxaiice to the attack 
of the Greeks, or we must prepare to sustain theirs ; we must either submit 
to them, or the'J^ to us ; in enmities like these there can be no mediam. 
Injured as we haxe been, it becomes us to seek for revenge ; for I am deter- 
mined to know what exil is to be dreaded from those whom Pelops the 
Phrj^ian, the slave of my ancestors, so effectually subdued, that even to 
this day they, as well as their country, aie distinguished by his name.” 

On the approach of evening the sentiments of Artabanus gave finreat dis- 
quietude to Xerxes, and after more serious deliberation with mmsdf in^ the 
night, he found himself still less inclined to the Grecian war. Having decided 
on the subject, he fell asleep, when, as the Persians relate, the following vidon 

H. w. — VOL. III. n 
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appeared to him : — He dreamed that he saw before him a man of unusual 
size and beauty, who thus addressed him Are you then determmed, O 
Persian, contrary to your former resolutions, not to lead an army against 
Greece, although you have ordered your subjects to prepare their forces ^ 
This change in your sentiments is absurd in itself, and will certainly be cen- 
sured by the \\orld Resume theiefore, and persist in what you had resolved 
by da} ” Ha\ing said this, the Msion disappeared 

The impression midt b} the \ision \anished ^Mth the morning Xerxes 
a second time con\okid the former meeting, and agxin iddiessed them 

“ Men of Persia s iid he, “ } ou will forgi\ e me, if m} former sentiments 
are changed I am not 'yet aiii\ed at the full miturit} of m^ judgment, 
and they who wish me to piosecute the measures which I before seemed to 
appro\e, do not remit their importunities When I hrst heard the opinion 
of Artabanus, I }itlded to the emotions of \outh, and expressed m}8elf more 
petulantl} than was becoming, to a min of his }eais To pro\e that I see 
m} indiscretion, I am resohed to follow his ad\ice It is not mv intention 
to undertake an expedition agiinst Greece , rem un tlicrefore in tianquillit> 
The Persians healing these sentiments, prostiatcd themsches with jo} 
before the king On the following night the same phintom Jippearea i 
second time to Xerxes in his sleej), and spike to him as follows ‘ Son of 
Darius, disregarding admonitions as of no weight or \ ilue, }ou ha\e pub 
licl\ renounced all thoughts of w ii Heir what 1 s'i\ unless }ou immc 
diatel} undertake that which I lecommend, tlic same short period of time 
which has seen you great and poweiful shall behold } ou reduced and aliject 
Tei rifled at the Msion, the king leaped fiom his couch, and sent foi 
Artabanus As soon as he approached, ‘ Aitabanus exclaimed Xeixes, “in 
return foi }our salutai} counsel, I reproached and insulted }ou, but as soon 
as I became mastci of m>8elf 1 endeavoured to pio\e ni} repent xnce hy adopt 
mg what }OU proposed This howexei, what ex er ma\ be m\ wishes, I am 
unable to do As soon as m> formei deteiminatiuns wcie changed, I beheld 
m m} sleep a xision which fust endeavoured to dissuade me, and has tins 
moment left me with thieats If what I have seen pioceed from the intti 
ference of some deit}, who is solicitous that I should make wai on Gieecc, 
it will doubtless appe ii to 'you, and give 'you a similai mandate This 
will I think be the case, if }ou will assume m} habit, xnd after sitting on 
my throne letiie to lest in m> xpaitment ’ 

Artabanus was at first unwilling to compl'y, alleging that he was not 
worthy to sit on the tin one of the king But being urged he flnall} acqui 
esced, after thus expiessing his sentiments “1 am of opinion, O King, that 
to think well, and to follow what is well-adx ised, is alike commendable both 
these qualities are }ours, but the artifice of evil counsellois misleads }ou 
Thus, the ocean is of itself most useful to mankind, but the stormy winds 
render it injurious, b> disturbing its natural surface Your reproaches gave 
me less uneasiness than to see that when two opinions were submitted to 
public deliberation, the one aiming to restrain, the other to countenance the 
pnde of Persia, jrou preferred that which was full of danger to } ourself and 
your country, rejecting the wiser counsel, which pointed out the evil tendency 
of ambition. Now that }ou have changed your resolution with respect to 
Greece, a phantom has appeared, and, as you say, b> some divine interposi- 
tion, h^ forbidden your present purpose of dismissing your forces. But, 
my son, I dispute the divinity of this interposition, for of the fallacy of dreams 
I, who am more experienced than yourself, can produce sufficient testimomes 
Dreams in general originate from those incidents which have most occu- 
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pied the thoughts danng the day. Two days sinoe, you will remember that 
this expedition was the object of much war m discussion * but if this vision 
be really sent from heaven, >our reasoning upon it is just, and it wiU cer- 
tainly appeal to me as it has done to you, expressing itself to a similar 
effect , but it will not show itself to me dressed in your robes, and reclining 
( II ^ our couch, sooner than if I were m my own habit and my own apartment. 
\ ) change of dress will induce the phantom, if it does appear, to mistake me 
Id ^ou If it shall hold me in contempt, it will not appear to me, how- 
dci I ])c clothed It unqucstionabU howe\er merits attention; its 
lepeited a 2 )i)eaiance 1 ni\stlf must acknowledge to be a proof of its divmity 
If ^ou au dtlennined in \our jmipose, I am leadj to go to rest in your 
ij iitnient but till 1 sec the phantom nnself I shall retain my former 
I nil )ns 

Aitabiiius ex]>ectiiig to find the kings ditam of no importance, did as 
lie w IS oidcicd lit atcoidingh put on the lohe ot Xtrxts seated himself 

I the ro\ il till out, iiid uftirwiid letiied to the kings apartment The 
sinu pliintom which had distuibed Xeixes ajqtaied to him,^ and thus 

I I liesscd him Vrt thou the man who, pietcridii g to w itch o\cr the con 
luit cf \ti\es ait endenouiiiig to lestiuii his designs against Greece? 
\ m p(r\Liseiuss shall be juiushed both now and in fuluit, and as for 
X ivts himself, lie his been forew lined of the eMls he will suffei, if dis- 

btdiLiit to m\ will 

Such were the tint its winch \ital)nms heaid fiom the spectre, wluch at 
tl esnii time made in cftoit to bum out his eyts with a hot non Alarmed 
t Ins i igti Aitibanub h ipod fi m hib couch iiid utUiing a loud cry, 
went jiistuith to \eixes Attei icliting his \ibion he thus spake to him 
Bting a man O King of much expeiunct and liaMiig seen the under- 
t lings cf tilt powtihil foiled b\ the eff >itb of the weak, 1 was unwilling 
tint ou should indulge the fci \ oui of y oui age Of the ill effects of inordi- 
II It ambiti )ii I h \d seen a fat il pioof in the expedition which Ct rus under- 
t k against the Massage I knew also what became of the army of 
( imlnscs in then attiek of Lthiopia, and lastl\, I myself witnessed the 
inisfoi tunes of Daiius, in Ins hostilities with the Scythians The remem- 
1 1 mce of these incidents induced me to beliete that if you continued 
1 iceful reign, you ttould beyond all men deseite the character of happy 
1 lit IS ^ our piesent inclination seems directed by some sujiernatural influence, 
lulds the Greeks seem marked out b\ heaxeii for destruction, I acknowledge 
tint my sentiments aie changed, do you therefore make known to the Per- 
sians the extiaoidinir^ intimations you ha\e recei\ed, and direct your 
lependents to hasten the prepaiations you had before commanded Be care- 
ful in what relates to yourself, to second the intentions of the gods ” 

The Msion indeed had so powerfully impressed the minds of both, that 
IS soon as the morning appeared, Xerxes communicated his intentions to 
tile Persians , which Artabanus, in opposition to his former sentiments, now 
openly and warmly approved 

Whilst everything was making ready for his departure, Xerxes saw a 
third vision The magi to whom it was related were of opinion that it por- 
tended to Xerxes unlimited and universal empire The king conceived 
iumself to be crowned with the wreath of an ohve tree, whose branchee 
covered all the earth, but that this wreath suddenly and totallv disappeared* 
After the above interpretation of the magi had been made known in the 

Laroheref reasonably supposes that this was a plot of Mardonios to Impose on Xencss , sad 
mat some person, dressed and disguised for the purpose, acted the pert ol ghost] 
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national assembly of the Persians, the governors departed to their several 
provinces, eager to execute the commands thej had received, in expectation 
of the promised rewaid Xerves 'was so anxious to complete his levies that 
no part of the continent was left w ithout being ransacked for tins j urpose. 
After the leduction of Rg}pt, foui eiitiie jears were eiiiplojed in assembhng 
the arm> and collecting pioMsioiis, but in the beginning of tlie fifth he 
began Ins niaicli with an immense bod\ of foiccs ? 

Danub was thicc >eaisin piepinng for an expedition against Greece, 
in the foul til Eg\pt le'volted, and m the following 'veii Diiius died, this 
therefore was the hfth }ear aftei the bittle ot Mxi^thon Xerxes emplo}ed 
four jeais in making prepai itions hi the sime puipose in the fifth he 
began his maieli, he aeUaiued to Raichs, and theie wiiiteied in the begin 
ning ot the following sjjring he enteied Gieeet This theietoie was in the 
eleventh 'vear after tin bittle of Maiathon , wliieli lecount agiees with that 
gnen})> lime's dides f 

Of all the militar\ expeditions, the fame ot wliieh his come down to us, 
this was fai the gieitest, mueli exceeding tint which Diiiiis undertook 
against Scithia, as well as tlie iiicursun mule b\ the Scjtliians who, pui 
suing the C immeiians, entcicd Medii and mule tluiiisehcs ciiliic mastei*- 
of almost all the liighei i)aits of Asi i an ineuision which 'itloided Daiius 
the pretence foi liis ittiek cn Sc^thll It suij isses ilso the f imcms expedi 
tion of the sons of Aliens a^iiiist lioi as well is tint of the Misians and 
Teucrians before the liojan \\ ii lluse intions pissing o\ti the Bospo 
rus into Europe, reduced all tlie inliibitants of Tin in ad\ incing to the 
loniin Sea, and thence is f n as the southcin put cf the ii\cr Pencils 

None ot the c\j)cditiciis ilieid'v mentioned noi indeed ain othei, mat 
at all be compiled with this of \eixes It would be dilheult to specify an\ 
nation of Asii, which did not aecompinx tlie Peisian moinieh ag iinst Gieeee, 
or an> waters, except gieat ineis, which weie net exhausted b\ his aimies 
Some supplied ships some i bod\ of ln^antl^, otheis ol hoi sc , some pio 
Mded tiin&poits for the c u iln ind the t loops othcis bi ought long ships 
to ser\e is budges , nnii} also bi ought 'vessels laden with com, all which 
preparations weie mule f( r tlnee 'vcais to guild against a lepetition ot the 
calamities which the Peisiin fleet hid foimerh snstiiiud, in then attempts 
to double the piommton of Alouiit \tlios The jdaee of lendez'vous foi 
the triremes was at Lldtus of the Cliersonesus, fiom whence detathments fiom 
the arm> weie sent, and b'v foiee ot blows eimipelled to dig i p issage thiough 
Mount Athos, with ordtis to lelieie e leh othei at ceitain legulir intcrials 
The undei taking was assisted b'v those who inhabited tlie mountain, and the 
conduct of the woik was confided to Bubares, the son ot Megabazus, and 
Antachaeus, son of Aitaus, both of whom weic Peisians I 

This incident Itiehardsoii coiiceiies to be utteih inci edible The prom- 
ontoiy was, as he justl} icinaiks, no more than two Imndied miles from 
Athens, and yet Xerxes is said to ha'v e emplo\ ed a number of men, three 
years before his crossing the Hellespont, to separate it trom the continent, 
and make a canal for his shipping Themistocles, also, who from the time of 
the battle of Marathon liad been incessantly alaiming the Athenians with 
another Persian invasion, ne\er endeavouied to support his opinion by 
any allusion to this canal, the very digging of which must have filled all 
Greece writh astonishment, and been the subject of every public conversation. 
Pooooke, who visited Mount Athos, also deems the event highly improbable, 
and says that he could not perceive the smallest vestige of any such under* 
taking./ 
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thinks that the tianal was actualljr dag, the reason being not 
which Herodotus later suggests, a mere desire for displ^, but in obedienee 
to the axiom of Persian strategy that the army and the fleet should not loae 
touch with each other. But leaving the riddle unsolved, as needs we must, 
let us proceed with the narrative, Herodotus acting as guide.a 

Athos is a large and noble mountain projecting into the sea, and inhab* 
ited ; where it terminates on the land side, it has the appearance of a penin- 
sula, and forms an istlimus of abcvut twelve stadia in breadth : the surface 
ol this lb interspersed with several small lulls, reaching from the Acanthian 
Sea to that of Torone, w Inch is opposite. Where Mount Athos terminates, 
btands a Grecian city, calleil Sane ; in the interior parts, betwixt Sane and 
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the elevation of Athos, are situated the towns of Dium, Olophyxus, Acro- 
thouni, Th>ssus, and ('leoiue, inhabited by Greeks. It was the object of the 
IVrsiaus to detach tliese trom the contmcMit. 


The} proceeded to dig in this niaiiner: the barbarians marked out the 
ground in the Mcinit> ot S<ine Mitli a rope, assigning to each nation their 
j>articulai station ; tlien sinking a deep trench, whilst they at the bottom 
‘ ontinued digging, the nearest to them handed the earth to others stand- 


ing immediate!} above them upon ladders ; it was thus piogressively ele- 
v'ated, till it came to the sumniit, where they ^^ho stood received and carried 
it awa\. The brink of the liencli giMng way, except in that part where the 
l^hcenicians were emplo} ed, occasioned a double labour ; and this, as the 
trench was no wider at toj) than at bottom, was unavoidable. But in this, 
as in other instances, the Phoenicians discovered their superior sagacity, for 
in tlie part allotted to them they commenced by making the breadth of the 
t^rench twice as large as was necessary ; and thus proceeding in an inclined 
direction, they made their woik at the bottom of the prescribed dimen8ion& 
In a meadow adjoining this place they had a market, and hither a great 
•‘ibundanoe of corn was brought from Asia^. 
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Plutarch, in his treatise Be Ira cohihenda^ has preserved a ridiculous 
letter, supposed to ha^e been written bj Xerxes to Mount Athos. It was to 
this effect : ‘‘ O thou miserable Athos, whose top now reaches to the heavens, 
I give thee in charge not to throw any great stones in my wa j , which maj 
impede my work if thou shalt do this, I will cut thee in pieces and cast 
thee into the sea This thnat to the mountain is liowe\er at least as sen- 
sible as the chastisement inflicttcl upon the Hellespont , so that if one anec- 
dote be true, the othei ma^ also obtain ciedit / 

The motn e of Xei\cs in this woiL was, as f ii as w e aie able to conjecture 
the ■vain desiit of exhibiting his power, and cl leiMiig a monument to pos 
teritj W hen with ^el^ little ti cubic ht might h ne tiuisi)Oitcd his \e&sels 
o\er the isthmus, ht chose ritlici to unite the two stis b'v a cinil, of suffi 
cient diameter to admit two tiiiemes ibic ist Those cmJlo^ed in this busi 
ness were also ordeied to thiow budges o\ei the inci Stnmon 

For these bridges Xerxes pio\ided coidige nude ot tlu birk of the 
biblos, and of white fl\\ The cait of ti iiispciting X)roMsirns foi the aiin> 
was committed jointly to the LgAptians and Phoniciins tint the troops, as 
well as the beasts of buiden, in tins cx])cdition to (uttct, might not suffei 
from famine After eximining ml > the natuu of the rountiv, lie diiected 
stores to be deposited in e\en coinenunt situition whieli wtie supplied b^ 
transports and \essels ( f buiden from the diflcieiit [ iits r i \si i Ot these 
the greater numbei weie c lined to that put ot Ihiaee whieh is called the 
“White Coast otheis to Iviodizi ol Ihc Peiinthi ins , the leniamdei 
were se^e^all) distiibuted at Doiiscus, at Lion on the biiiks cf the Sti}mon 
and in Macedom i 

Whilst these things weie ciiiMiig on, Xeixcs, it the held of all his 
land forces, lift ( ritalli in Cappadoei i, and m iiehed tow iids Saidis it was 
at Critalla tint ill those tioops weie apprinted to assemble who weu to at 
tend the king b^ luid, who the eemmandti w is, that leceued liom the 
king the piomised gilts, on account of tin nuinbti ind odnes of his 
troops, we are uiiibk to decide, noi indeel can wi sn wluthei there was am 
competition on the subject Passing the imi Ilihs, the^v can t to Phngii 
and continuing to ad-v am e, aimed at Cel cm, where aic the feimtams oi 
the MdDandei, is well is these of inothei mei ef equal size with tlu 
Msoandei, called C ituiluctes, winch using in tlie pubhc square of Cela?ne 
empties itself into tlie AI eandei In the foium ot this cit} is suspended the 
skin of Marshas, which the Plii\gi ms si\ w is jdiced there aftei he had been 
flayed l>\ Apollo 

In this city In eel a man n lined P^ thins, son of Atj s, a nati\ ( of L} dia 
who entertained Xerxes md all his aim-y with gieat magnificence he furthei 
engaged to supph the kmgwitli mone> foi the wai Xerxes was on this 
induced to inquiie of his Persim ittendants who this P’vthius was, and what 
were the lesources which en dded him to make these offers “It is the 
same,” the} leplied, “who piesented >oui fathei Dai ms with a plane-tree 
and a vine of gold, and who next to j ourself, is the richest of manlcind.”^ 

P Many wonderful anerodotes arc r lated of tlie nehes of indiriduals in more ancient timeb 
amoiu; whioh this does n t bceui to be the least mar\cllou8 The sum of ich Pythius is said to 
hareDeen posseBsed amounted to five millions and a half of sterling money this is according to the 
estimate of Pndeaux , that given Montfaucon diffeis e&seiitially * Ihe denii says this last 
writer, “weighed eight modern louis d ore , thereiore P^thius possessed thirty two millions ol louis 
don* [£25,600 000] 

Montfaucon, relating the story of Pythius adds these reflections 

**A map might in those days safely be neb, provided he obtained his riches honestly, and 
how great must nave been the circulation m commerce if a private man could amass so prodi 
giotts a sum I The wealth which the Homan Crassua possemed was not much mfenor i when 
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These last words filled Xerxes with astonishment ; and he oonld not 
refrain from asking Pythius himself the amount of his wealth : Sir,” he re- 

f iled, “ 1 conceal nothing from you, nor affect ignorance ; but as I am able 
will fairly tell you. — As soon as I heard of your approach to the Grecian 
sea, I was desirous of giving you money for the war ; on examining into the 
state of my affairs, I found that I was possessed of two thousand talents of 
mher, and four millions, wanting only seven thousand, of gold staters of 
Darius , all this I give 'vou — my slaves and my farms will be sufficient to 
maintain me.’' 

‘‘ diaii friend," returned Xerxes, much delighted, “ since I first left 

Persia, }oii die the onh person who has treated mv army with hospitality, 
or who, appearing in m> presence, has "v olun tan ly offered me a supply for 
the w tr , >ou liaM doiit both, in ackiiowledgnunt for which I offer you 
my fiiendship , ^ou shall be mj host, and I will gue "vou the seven thousand 
si iters, which die wanting to make jour sum of foui millions complete. — 
Retain, tlieiefoic, and enjo^ }our property , persc\tre in ;youi present mode 
ol conduct, which will mvaiiabh opeiate to your happiness 

Xci\eb lidMiig performed what he piomistd, pioceeded on his march; 
passing by a Phngiaii city, called Ana\a, and a lake from which salt is 
mile, he came to Colossi This also is a cit\ of Pliiygia, and of considera- 
ble eminence , heie the L\cus disappeais, tnttnng abiui)tly a chasm in the 
t nth but at the distance of sc veil stadia it again emerges, and continues its 
I >uist to the M lander Iht Peisian aimy, ad\anring fiom Colossae, came 
U) C>drard, a place on the confines of Phiygia and L\cl]a , here a pillar had 
Ihlu elected by Cia sus, with an msr iij)tion defining the boundaiies of the 
iw ) countries 

On entenng L^dla fioin Phrygia they came to a place where two roads 
met, the one on the left leading to C ana, the othci on the light to Sardis : 
t ) tliose who go b\ the latter it is necessary to cross the Mciander, and to 
juss Callatebus, a cit> where honey is made of the tamarisk and wheat. 
Vii\es here found a plane tree, so \cry beautiful, that he adorned it with 
( li iins of gold, and assigned the guard of it to one of the immortal band ; 
the next day he came to the principal city of the Lydians 

When arn\ ed at Sardis, his first step was to send heralds into Greece, de- 
m Hiding earth and watei,and commanding that prepaiations should be made 
to entertain liim He did not, however, send either to Athena or LacedaBmon : 
his motive for repeating the demand to the other cities, was the expectation 
that they who had befoie refused eaith and water to Danus would, from 
their alaim at his approach, send it now ; this he wished positively to know. 


XERXES BRIDGES THE HELLESPONT 

Whilst he was preparing to go to Abydos, numbeis were employed in 
throw mg a bridge over the Hellespont, from Asia to Europe ; betwaxt Sestoe 
and Mady'tus, in the Chersonesus of the Hellespont, the coast toward the sea 

he had consecrated a tenth of his property to Hercules, and at ten thousand tables feasted all 
the people of Rome, beside giving as much com to every citizen as was sufficient to last him 
three months, be found himself still possessed of seventy-one hundred Roman talents, equMlsiii 
to a million and a half of our money The gold which Solomon employed in overkiyiiig ttlS 
^nctum sanctomm of the Temple, which was no more than thirty feet square and thirty 
high, amounted to four millions three hundred and twenty thousand pounds stsflingi Ths |pold 
which he had in one year from Ophir was equal to three milliona two hnndred and mty th o ti Si Birt 
pounds/] 
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from Abjdos is rough and wood> After this period, and at no remote 
interval of time, Xanthi])puR, son of Aiiphron, and commander of the Athe- 
nians, in this place took Anta^ctes, a Persian, and governor of Sestos, 
prisoner; he was ciucified all^(. he had formerly carried some females to 
the temple of Protesilaus in LI ms, and perpetrated \\litit is detestable 

They on whom tlic ofiicc was imposed proceeded in the work of the 
bridge, comnuncing at the side ne\t Ab>do8. The Phanicians used a 
cordage made of linen, the Lg^ptlans the bark of the biblos from Abjdos 
to the opposite continent is a spaet of sc\cn st idia 1 lie budge was no 
sooner completed, thin a gicat tempest aiose, which toie in pieces and 
destroyed the whole of then laboui 

When Xei\ts heaid of what hid hippened, Ik w is so enraged, that he 
ordered three hundied lashes tet Ik inliicted on the Hellespont, and a pan of 
fetters to be thiown into the sc i We aie told that lie c\en sent some e\e- 
cutioneisto brand the Ilclks]) mt with muks of ignomnu , but it is certain, 
that he ordered those who intlicttd Hu lishes to use these bub irons anel 
mad expressions ‘‘ J hou ungiacicus w it(i,th\ inastei condLinns thee to this 
jmnishment foi Iming injured him without jio\oeition Xeixes the king 
will pass o\er thee, whethei thou consentest oi lud just is it tint no min 
honours thee with sicnfice, foi thou ait insidious, and of an ungrateful fli- 
voui ” Aftei thus treiting the sc i the 1 lug comm inch d those whopiesided 
over the constiuction ( 1 the bridge to be belie idcd 

These commands weie executed In those cn whom tint unpleasiiig 
office was coiifciic-‘d A budge w is then constiiutcd b\ a diifcient set ot 
architects, who peifnmcd it in the folhwing minnii lh(> connected to- 
gether ships of difleient kin Is, some long %ebHtls oi lilt\ oils, otluis thrct- 
banked galleys, to the number ot thiee hundied and &ivt\ on the side towaids 
the Euxme Sea, and thiee hundred and thiiteen on that of the Hellespont ^ 

When these \e&sels were liimh connected to each other, the) were se- 
cured on each bide In anchois ot gicat length , on the upper side, hecaiibe 
of the winds winch set in ficrm the Luxiiu , on the lowci, tow aid the -^Lgcan 
Sea, on account of the south and southeast winds lhe\ left hc^weiei open- 
ings in three places, sutluic iit to affoid apassige for light \esbels, which 
might ha^e occasion to sail into the Euxme oi fiom it haMiig iKifomied 
this, they extended cibles fiom the shoie, btietching them ui)on laige cap- 
stans of wood , for this puipose the> did not cinplo\ a nuinhei of separate 
cables, but united two of white flix with four ot biblos These were alike 
m thickness, and dppdieiitl\ so in goodness, but those ot flax wcie in propor- 
tion much the more solid, weighing not less than a talent to e\eiy cubit. 

pit seems a matter of certamt> that Herodotus’ numbers must be erroneous Vessels 
placed transverseU must reach to a much greater extent than the same number placed side bv 
side , yet here the gi eater number of ships is stated to hue been on the side where they were 
arrang^ transverstU that is aciosb the channel with then broadsides to the stream What the 
true numbers were it is -vain to conjecture it is sufficient to ha\e pointed out that the present 
mnst be wrong /] 

Since the Hellespont, in the neighbourhood of Ab\dos has a ver> considerable bend in its 
coarse, first running northward from Abjdos towaids bestos and then uking a prettj sharp turn 
to the eastward, maj it not ha\e been that the two lines c f shii s were disposed on different sides 
of the ancle just mentioned by winch it might truh be said that the ships in one line presented 
their heads to the Euxme, the other their sides although the hoadh of both were presented to the 
current? The different numbers in the two lines certaiiilj indicate different breadths of the 
strait, which can only be accounted for by their being at some distance from each other for it 
cannot be stmposed that the line was placed obliquely across the strait 

The cables extended from each shore appear to have been for the sole purpose of supporting 
the brldgeways The ships were kept in their places by anchors ahead and astern , oy the 
lateral pressure of each other, and by side fastening « 
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When the pass was thus secured, they sawed out rafters of wood, making 
their length equal to the space required for tlie bridge ; tiiese they laid in 
order across upon the extended cables, and then bound them fast together. 
They next brought unwrought wood, which they placed very regularly upon 
the rafters ; over all they thre\^ earth, which they raised to a proper height, 
and finished all by a fence on each side, that the horses and other beosto of 
burden might not be terrihed by looking down upon the sea. 

Tlje bridges were at length completed, and the work at Mount Athos 
linished : to prevent the canal at this last place being choked up by the flow 
of tlic* tides, deep tienches uere sunk «it its inoutlL Tlie army had wintered 
at S.irdis, Imt on recoiMiig intelligence of the above, they marched at the 
( unmenceiiient ot the spring lor Abvdos. At tlie moment of their departure, 
the sun, ^^lll(h befoie Ills full light, m a bright unclouded atmosphere, 
vitlidiew his he.iiiis, and the daikcst iiiglit suceeeded. Xerxes, alarmed at 
this iiK ident, consulted the magi u]>on wliat it might portend. They re- 
j)ljed, that the protection of IIcmmii was withdiawn fiom the Greeks; the 
sim, tin \ obscr\ed, tlu' tiitelai diviiiitv ot (iieece, as the moon was of 
Teibia. The answer was so satislactoi\ to Xerxes, that lie proceeded with 
increased alacrity. Duiiug tlie inairh, I^ythius the L\diaii, who was much 
iiitimidatt d bv the prodig\ winch liad appealed, went to the king ; deriving 
< onlicb me tiom the libiralitv he had slmwn and lei'tued, he tlnis addressed 
liini • “ Sir, I ciitriMt a fa\ oiii no less trifling to \ on, than inipoi taut to myself.” 

\eixt s, not imagining what lie was about to ask, jiromised to grant it, and 
clfsiied to know what he would lane. Pulnus on tins hecainq still more 
bold; ‘‘Sii,” he returned, ‘"1 luue Ine sons, who aie all with you in this 
lan expedition ; I would entieat \ou to jutv ni\ age, and dispense with 
lilt preseiKc of tlie ( blest. Take v ith jou the lour ollieis, but leave one to 
iiiaiidge my aflaiis ; so may %ou leturn in safelj, after the accomplishment 
ot your wishes.” 

Xcixes, in gieat indignation, made this rejdy : ‘"Infamous man I you 
see me embaik my all iii tins Gieciaii w'ai ; myself, my children, my 
brothers, my domestics, and ni} friends, liow' dare }ou then jiresume to men- 
tion }oiir son, JOU wlio aie iny sla^e, and wdiose duty it is to accompany 
me on this occasion, with all vour fainilj, and even jour wife? Remember 
this, the spirit of a man residch in his ears ; when lie hears what is agreeable 
to liim, the pleasure diltuses itself o\er all liis hodj ; but wdien the contrary 
bajipens, he is anxious and uneasy. If jour foimer conduct W’as good, and 
A our {iioinises j'et better, jou still cannot boast of liaying surpassed the king 
HI liberalitj". Although j^our pieseiit behaMour is base and insolent, you 
shall be punished less be^ erelj’’ than j^ou deserve: jour former hospitality 
preserves j ourself and four of j’our children; the fifth, whom you most 
legard, shall paj' the penalty of jour crime.” 

As soon as lie had finished, the king commanded the proper officers to 
find the eldest son of Pj'thius, and divide his bodj" in two ; he then ordered 
one part of the body thrown on the right side of the road, the other on the 
left, whilst the army continued their march betwixt them. 


HOW THE HOST MARCHED 

The march was conducted in the following order : first of all went those 
'vvho had the care of the baggage ; they were followed by a promiscuous bodj 
nf strangers of all nations, without any regularity, but to the amount of xBoee 
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thsa half the army ; after these was a considerable interval, for these did not 
join the troops where the king was ; next came a thousand horse, the flower 
of the Persian armj , who were followed by the same number of spear-men, 
in like manner selected, trailing their pikes upon the ground ; behind these 
were ten sacred horses called Nibsean, -v^ith very superb trappings (they take 
their name fiom a ceitdin distiict in Media, called Nisaeub, remarkable for 
producing hoises of an extiaoi dinar} size), the sacred car of Jupiter was 
next in the procession, it was drawn b} eight white hoises, behind which, on 
foot, was the charioteer, with the leins in his liands, foi no moital is permit- 
ted to sit in this car ; then came Xerxes liimself, in a cliariot drawn b\ 
Nisaean hoises ; b\ his side sat his chaiioteci, whose name was Patiramphes, 
son of Otanes the Persian. 

Such was the older in which Xerxes departed fiom Saidis , but as often 
as occasion required, lie left his chariot foi a common eaiiiage. A thousand 
of the hist and noblest Persians attended his jierson, beaiing then spears 
according to the custom of their countii , and a tliousand horse, selected hkc 
the former, immediate^ succeeded Al)od\ of ten thousand ( lioseii infantr\ 
came next ; a thousand of tliese had at the evtieniit^ of then speais a pome- 
granate of gold, the remaining nine thousand, w horn tlie formei enclosed, had 
m the same manner jiomegi anaies of sihei Iht\ who pieceded Xeixes, and 
trailed their speais, had tluii aims decorated with gold the\ who followed 
him had, as we have described, gtdden pomegianatcs these ten thousand foot 
were followed by an equal number of Peisian ca\ dr\ , at an intcn il of Jibout 
two furlongs, followed a numerous, iiiegulii, and iuomiscuous multitude 

From Ljdia the arm’^ continued its m iich along the banks of the C aicus, 
to Mysia, and lea\ing Mount Came on the hit, piocecded tliiough Atarnis 
to the cit> Carina Moving he nee o^e^ the plains of Ilielx, in d passing b\ 
Adramyttium and Aiitaiidios, a Pelasgian cit>, the} left Mount Ida to th( 
left, and enteied the distiict of Ilium In the veiv first night which tliev 
passed undei Ida, a fuiious storm of thundci and lightning aiose, which 
destroyed numbers of the tioops. Pron lienee the> advanced to the bca- 
mander; this river fiist of all, after their depaiture from Saadis, failed in 
supplying them with a quantitv ol v\ itei suificient for then troops and beasts 
of burden. On his ainval at this iivei, Xeixes abcended the citadel of Priam, 
desirous of examining the place Having buive'vtd it atteiitivelv, and satis- 
fied himself concerning it, he oideied a thousand oxen to be sacrificed to the 
Trojan Minerva, at the same time tlie magi directed libations to be offeied to 
the manes of the heroes ; v\ hen Ihib w as done, a panic spread itself in the night 
through the arm}. At the dawn of morning tliev moved forwards, leaving 
to the left the towns of Rheeteum, Ot)hi}ntum, and Daidanus, which last is 
very near Ab}dos . the Gergith«je and leucii weie to their right. 

On their ariival at Abvdos, Xeixes desiied to take a survey of all his 
army : the inhabitants had, at his previous desiie, constructed foi him, on 
an eminence, a seat of white marble , upon this he sat, and directing his eyes 
to the shore, beheld at one view , his land and sea forces. He next wished to 
see a naval combat ; one w as accordingl} exhibited before him, in which 
the Phoenicians of Sidon were victorious The \iew of this cont^t, as well 
as of the number of his forces, delighted Xerxes exceedingl} . 

When the king beheld all the Hellespont crowded w ith ships, and all the 
ibore, with the plains of Abv dos, covered with liis troops, he at first con- 
g;patulated himself as happv, out he after waid burst into tears. 

, Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, who with so much freedom had at first 
opposed the expedition against Greece, observed the king’s emotion : How 
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different, Sir/" eaid he, addreseiDg him, yonr present behaviour, from what 
it was a few mintites since I you then esteemed 3 rourBelf happy, you now are 
dissolved in tears,*' 

My reflection," answered Xerxes, on the transitory period of human 
life, excited my compassion for this vast multitude, not one of whom wiU 
complete the term of an hundred years I But tell me, has the vision which 
you saw impressed full conviction on your mind, or do your former senti‘> 
ments incline }OU to dissuade me fiom this Grecian war? — speak without 
resci\e " 

“May the Ms>ion, O King, icplied \rtabanu8, “which we ha\e mutually 
seen succeed to both our wishes 1 tor m> own part I am still so full of ap- 
prehensions, as not at all to be mastt r of ni'^ self after reflecting seriously on 
the subject, I discern tw o important things, exceedingly hostile to y our views ’ 

‘ What, m'v good fiiend, can these two things possibly be?" replied 
Xerxes , do 'vou think unfa\ourabl\ of our land arm\, as not being suffi- 
I lently iiumi runs ^ Do a ou imagine the Greeks w ill be able to collect one 
moie poweiful ^ Can you conceue our fleet inKrici to that of our enemies? 
— or do both these considtiations togcthci distiess you ^ If oui foico does 
not stem to you sufficiently cffecti\t, rcinfoi cements m ly soon be proMded.” 

‘ No one bir, ’ inswcicd Aitabanus, m his piopei senses, could object 
eithci to your arniA, oi to the multitude of \our flttt should you increase 
tluii numbei the more hostile would the two things be of which I speak ; I 
illudc to the 1 ind ind the sea In eise of any sudden tempest, you will find 
no h irbour, is I ccnjectuie, sulh icntl> cipacious oi conienietit for the pro- 
tection of youi fleet n > one poit would answer this purpose, you must have 
the whole extent of the eoiiliiicnt loui being without a resource of this 
1 ind, should induce you to rtmembei tint fortune eommanclH men, and not 
ineii foitune This is one of the cilimities which thieattn \ou , I will now 
txj)lun the other The land is also youi enemy your meeting with no re- 
sistance will render it more so, as you will be thus seduced imperceptibly to 
id^ance, it is the nature of man, ne\er to be sitisfied with success thus, 
haMng no enemy to encounter e\era moment of time, and addition to your 
pi ogress, will be gradually introductne of famine He, therefore, who is 
truly w ise w ill as carefulh deliberate about the possible event of things, as 
he w ill be bold and intrepid in action ’ 

Xerxes made this reply ‘’-What you allege, \rtabanu8, is certainly rea- 
sonable , but you should not so much gi\e way to fear, as to see everything 
111 the worst point of Mtw if in consulting upon any matter we were to be 
influenced by the consideration of e\ery possible contingency, we should 
execute nothing It is better to submit to half of the evil which may be the 
lesult of any measure, than to remain in inactivity from the fear of what may 
eventually occur You are sensible to what a height the power of Persia has 
arnved, w hich w ould never have been the case, if my predecessors had either 
been biassed by such sentiments as y ours, or listened to such advisers : it was 
their contempt of danger w hich promoted their country’s glory, for great ex- 
ploits are always attended with proportionable danger We, therefore, emu- 
lous of their reputation, have selected the best season of the year for our 
enterprise ; and having effectually conquered Europe, we shall return without 
expenence of famine or any other calamity . we have with us abundauet^ 
provisions, and the nations among which we arrive will supply us with COMlIk 
for they against whom we advance are not shepherds, but husbandmen**' 

“Since, Sir," returned Artabanus, “you will suffer no mentton to pt 
made of fear, at least listen to my advice : where a number of things art tb 
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be disoussed, prolixit}' is unavoidable. Cyrus, son of Cambyses, made all 
Ionia tnbutary to Persia, Athens excepted , do not, therefore, I entreat you, 
lead these men against those from whom they are immediatel} descended . 
without the loniaiis, wc are more than a sufficient match for our opponents 
They must either be most base, b\ assisting to reduce the principal city of 
their countr\ , oi, b\ contributing to its freedom, will do what is most just 
If the> shall J)ro^e the former, the\ can render us no material serMce , if 
the latter, tlie\ ma\ bring destruction on }our arm> Remember, therefore, 
the tiuth of the ancient pi o'v erb, A\ hen w e commence a thing wt cannot 
always tell how it will end ’ 

“ \itabanus, intciiuptcd Xeixcs, “’^oui suspicions of the fidelit} of the 
lonians must be false and injunous , wc hue hid sufficient t(.stimon> of 
their constancy, as ^ou ^oulsdf must be con\inccd, as well as ill those who 
sei\ed undei Darius against tlu Sc \ tin ms It w is in then jower to sue 
or to destroy all the foiccsof Peisii but thc^ piesericd then f nth, then 
honour, and then grititude add to this thc\ ha^e left their wives, their 
children, and their wi iltb in oui d imniions and theiefoie dare not medi- 
tate anjthing against us Indulge, then foic, no ippieliensions but cheer- 
full} watch over mv fainilv and preserve rnv authoritv to vou I commit 
the exercise of m^ i>ow ( i ’ 

Xerxes after tins intdVKw dismissed Vitabanus to Sus i, and a second 
time called an assemblv of the most illustiions Pei si ins As soon is thef 
were met, he thus iddrcssid tliein ^ Mv niolivt Peisiuis foi thus ( onvoking 
}ou, IS to entreat }ou to behue like men, and not dishoiioui the inanv great 
exploits of our anccstois let us iiidui lu illv ind eollectn eh e\i 1 1 ouiselves 
We are engaged in a cunmon ciuse, and I the i ithei cill ujam vou to dis 
pla} }OUi valour, because I undei stmd we aie idv incing agiinst i wailiki 
people, whom if we ovcieomc, n > one will ni future daie opi)(>se us Let us, 
therefore, proceed, having fust imtloiul the aid of the gods of Peisia ’ 

On the same dav tin v ii{j)iied t piss the budge the next morning, 
whilst the} waited foi the using of tlu Min, thev burned on the bridge ill 
mannei of perfumes, ind strewed the vv u with bi inches of mvitle M Inn 
the sun appeared, \ei\is pouied into the st i a lib ition from a golden vessel, 
and then addressing the sun lu imploicd him to avert fioin the Persians 
every calamitv, till thev should tot ill} hue v inquislied Luiope, aiming at 
its extremest limits 

Xerxes then threw the cup into the Hellespont, together with a golden 
goblet, and a Persian scimit ii We ue not able to determine whether the 
king, b} throwing ihest things into the Hellespont, intended to make an 
offering to the sun, or whether he wished thus to make compensation to the 
sea, for having formeih chastised it 

When this was done, all the mfdnti\ and the hoi se weie made to pass 
over that part of the budge which was tow aid the Euxine , over that to the 
JEgean, went the servants of the camp, and the beasts of burden They 
were preceded bv ten thousand Persians, having garlands on their heads , 
and these were followed ba a piomisiuous multitude of all nations — these 

E i on the first dav ihe first who went over the next da^ were the 
its, and the-v who trailed their spears , these also had garlands on their 
: next came the sacied horses, and the sacied car , afterwards Xerxes 
hinvself, who was followed b} a bod} of spear-men, and a thousand horse 
The remainder of the army closed the procession, and at the same time the 
fleet moved to the opposite shore : it is said that the king himself was the 
last who passed the bridge. 
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As soon as Xerxes had set foot in Europe, he saw his troops dnyen over 
the bridge by the force of blows , and seven whole days and as many nights 
were consumed in the passage of his arm^ [Later authorities than l£ro- 
dotus say that the crossing took two days and that the term seven days and 
nights was based first on the greath exaggerated estimate of Xerxes host, 
and secondly on the peculidi sanctity of the number seven ] 

\\ hen Xerxes liad passed the Hellespont, an inhabitant of the country is 
said to lia\t exclaimed Wli\, () Jupiter under the api)earance of a Persian, 
an I foi the name of Jupitei taking th it of \( rxes, ait thou come to distract 
iiid jKrsccutc Grtece ^ oi why bung s > \dst a multitude, yvhen able to accom- 
j lish thy pill pc SI without them ^ 

When ill wcic goiu o^cl ind wcii proccidiug on their march, a wonder- 
ful j lodigy ij pcaud, whicli though disKgaidtd by Xerxes, had an obvious 
me luing — i in iic biouglit foith a halt ^ fiorn this it might have been in- 

I iiid tint \ii\ts wlio liid led an ainn intoGiciic with mu(h ostentation 
in 1 ins 1 ij ( sli uUUk iii\ he 1 in personal d ingt i ind compelled to return 
witli dishon ui \\ hilst yet it Sardis, he hid stcii mother prodigy — a mule 
] loduced i y( ung one yyhuh had the miiks cf both sexes those of the male 
1) mg bt IK dtli 

Ntitliei ( 1 till sc mei Icnts m i U any ini] icssi m ( n his mind, and he con- 
tinii 1 to idv iiKC with his iiiny by 1 ind whilst his tlect passing beyond the 

II 11 spoilt e isted along the sluu in in oj)p )site duection ifie latter 
rviil I t yi ird the west 1 ) tl c j lom ntoiy of Sirpcdon, whcic the\ were 

omininded to leniiiii the f imti jiceeeded eistyyiid till ough the Cher- 
sui sus h iMijg on then light the tomb of Helle the diuglitei of \thaina8 > 
n tlieii left the city of ( iidii M yin^ e nw ir I through the midst of a 
ity c died Vgori they turned i ide to the (mlf of Mtlas and a ri\er of 
til siiiic nime the w iteis cf which weie not suthcient for the troops 
IhiMiig I issed this ine.i which giyes its nime to the ib >ve mentioned gulf, 
lh(\ liueled then maich westw iid, ind passing -.Lnos, i cit} of itolis, and 
the Ide Stenioiis they e tme t > Doiiscus 

Doiiscus IS on the eoist, and is a spicious pliin of 1 brace, through which 
the gieit ii\er Hebius floyys Here w is i loyal fort cdled Doriscus, in 
which Diiius, ill his expedition aguiist bcythii, had i)liced a Persian garn- 
s n ihis appealing i iiopei pi tee foi the pin pose \eixes gate orders to 
lii\e Ills aimy here mirslialltd and numbtied The fleet being all arrived 
fi the shoic rieir Doiiscus, their ofiieers aiianged them in ordei near where 
‘^ale i Siinothi ician town, and Zone aie situited \t the extremity of this 
it IS the celebrated j romontor} of Senhium, which formerly belonged to 
the Ciconiins Ihe crews ha\ing bi ought their vessels to shore, enjoyed an 
niters d of lepose, whilst Xerxes was drawing up his troops on the plain of 
Doriscus ? 


THE SIZE OP XEllXEb ARMX 

A curious instance of extieme ciitical scepticism is the opinion of the 
Lnglish lexicographei, Charles Richardson “I remain still in doubt,” says 
he, “ w hether any such expedition was ever undertaken by the paramount 
sovereign of Peisia Disguised in name by some Greek corruption, Xer^M 
niay possibly have been a feudatory prince or viceroy of the western distnots t 
wd that an invasion of Greece may have possibly taken place under this 

This Bioiy will probably excite a umle from the English reader, whom It will ismind ef 
Mary Tofts and her rabbits — Bblob ] 
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prince, 1 shall readily believe, but upon a scale I must also believe infinitely 
narrower than the least exaggerated description of the Grreek histonaneu” 

In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes amount to 6^288,220 ; Isoc- 
rates, in his Panathenaicoa^ estimates the land army in round numberp at five 
million. And with them Plutarch in general agrees , but such myriads ap- 
peared to Diodorus, Plin^ , ^lianus, and other later writeis, so much stretched 
beyond all belief, that they at once cut off about foui -fifths, to bring them 
within the line of po8bibilit\ Yet what is this, but a singular and very 
unauthorised liberty in one of the most consequential points of the expedi- 
tion^ What circumstance in tlie whole nirration is more explicit in Heio- 
dotus, or by its fiequent repetition, not in figures, but in woids at length, 
seems less liable to the mistake of copi( rs ^ 

Upon this subject, Larchei who iJiobablj had ne\ei seen Richardsons 
book, writes as follows 

“ This immense aim^ astonishes the imagination, but still is not incredible 
All the people dependent on Pcisia were slues, they weie compelled to 
march, without distinction of biith oi profession Uxtieme } outh oi ad\anced 
age were probably tlu onl> leasons winch excused them fiom beaiing arms 
The onl> reasonable objection to be made to this recitil of Herodotus is that 
which Voltaire has omitted to make — wlieie weie pioMsioiis to be had foi 
so numerous an arm> ^ But Heiodotus has antieipated this objection 
*We have with us,’ sa>s Xeixcs, ‘abundance of pioMsions, and all the 
nations among whieh we shall come, not being shei^heids, Imt husbandmen, 
we shall find corn in then eountn, which we shall appropiiate to our own 
use ’ Subsequent wiiteis ha\e, it is tine, differed fiom Heiodotus, and dimin 
ished the numbei of the armj of Xerxes, but Heiodotus, who was in some 
measure a contempoiaiy , and who iccited his histoi’v to Giceks assembled at 
Olympia, where were man'v who fought at halamis and Platjta, is inoie 
deser\ing of ciedit than later historians 

The truth perhips mu lie betwixt the two difteient opinions of Richard- 
son and Laichei It is n )t likeh, as theie weie many exiles fiom Gieece at 
the court of Persia, that Xerxes should be ignoiant of the numbers and 
resources of Greece, io lead thcie so man> millions seems at fiiat sight not 
only unnecessary but pieposteious Admitting that so \dsi an army had 
marched against Gieece, no one of common-sense would ha\e thought of 
making an attack by the way of Thermopjle, where the passage must have 
been so tedious, and any resistance, as so few in propoition could possibh 
be brought to act, might be made almost on equal terms whilst, on the 
contrary, to make a descent, they had the whole range of coast before them 
With respect to jnoMsions, the difficulty appeals still greater, and almost in- 
surmountable We cannot flunk, with Larcher, that the numbei s recorded 
by Herodotus aie consistent with piobability. 

Rennell c say s, that the Persians may be compared, in respect to the rest of 
the army of Xerxes, with the Europeans in a British army in India, com- 
posed chiefly of sepoy s and native troops 

Probably Xerxes had not many more actual soldiers than the Greeks ; the 
rest were desultoiy hordes fit only for plunder, and four-fifths of the whole 
were followers of the camp with rice, pro\isions, etc. The army that marched 
under Lord Cornwallis at the siege of Seringapatam, in the first campaign, 
consisted of twenty thousand troops, but the followers were more than one 
hundred thousand. This is the case in all Eastern countries./ 

But let us hear what Herodotus has to say concerning the size of Xerxes' 
horde, for after all the modem critics have only his account as a basis : 
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We are not able to specify what number of men eaoh nation supplied, as 
no one has recorded it. The whole amount of the land forces was sevent^n 
hundred thousand. Their mode of ascertaining the number was this : they 
drew up in one place a body of ten thousand men ; making these stand 
together as compactly as possible, they drew a circle round them. Dismiss- 
ing tliese, they enclosed the circle with a wall breast high ; into this they 
intiocluced another and another ten thousand, till they thus obtained the 
pit else iiumbei of the whole They afterwaids ranged each nation apart. 

riit geneials in chitf of all the infantr} were Mardonius, son of Gobryas; 
] lit intL climes, son of \itabauus, who had given his opinion against^ the 
(Treciaii w u and Smerdomenes, son of Otaiies, which last two were sons of 
tw ) 1)1 )thMs of Daiius, the unties of Xerxes To the above ma> be added 
Misisles, son of Diiius b} Atossi, Gergis, son of \rinus, and Megabyzus, 
son of ZopMUs 

Ihese were the commandeis of all the infant) except of the ten thou- 
sind (hostn Ptisiaiis, who wtie led b\ dames, son of 11 \ dames These 
\ It tailed tlie Immoitil Bind, and for this leabon, if an\ of them died m 
1 itlle or b} anj disc ise, his platt was immediatth 8 Ui)plied Ihey were 
tlnih m\er moic nor less tliiii ten thousiiid flic Perbians surpassed all 
tlic lest of the am^, not oiil> in m igiiifitcnce but \ iloui , the> were also 
1 miikihle foi tlie qu uitit’v of gold which adointd tlicm thej had with 
ihtiii c linages foi then women, and a a ist numbei of attendants splendidly 
]i )Mkd Ihe'v hid als > cimels and beasts of buidtn to carry their pro- 
Msijjis, beside those fji the common occasions of the aini> The Persian 
li exttj t a small numbti wliosc 1 1« pus were c i naincntcd with brass and 
non we It liibitcd like tlie iiifiiiti\ 

lluic ippeued of the Sig\ituabod> of tight thousand hoise These 
It |lt leid i pastor il life, weie origmalh of Pei si in descent, and used the 
PtiM 111 laiigu ige tlicii diess is something betwixt the Persian and the Pac- 
t\ 111 thc> hd^c no olltnsiAc weapons, eithci of non or brass, except their 
diggtis then iuineq)il dependence m action is upon cords made of twisted 
1 dthei which the} use in this mannei when the\ engage an enemy they 
thiuw out these coids, ha\ing a noose at the extremit} , if the} entangle m 
tli( in either h )ise oi man, the} without dilFicult}' put them to death These 
louts wtie embodied with the Persians The ca'valr} of the Medes, and 
ilso of the Cissians, aie accoutred like their infantry. The Indian horse 
111 cwise were aimed like their foot , but beside led horses they had chariots 
of war, diawn b} horses and wild asses The armour of the Bactrian and 
f aspiaii hoise and foot were alike Ihis was also the case with the Africans, 
oiih it is to be observed that these last all fought from chariots. The 
Paiicanian horse were also equipped like their foot, as were the Arabians, 
dl of whom had camels, b} no means infenor to the horse in swiftness. 

These were the ca'valr}, who formed a bodj of eighty thousand, exclusive 
of camels and chariots They were drawn up in regular order, and the 
Arabians were disposed in the rear, that the horses might not be terrified, 
IS a horse cannot endure a camel. Harmamithres and TithsBUS, the sons 
of Ddtis, commanded the ca\alr} ; thw had shared this command with 
Pharnuches, but he had been left at Sardis indisposed. As the troops 
were marching from Sardis he met with an unfortunate accident a dog ma 
uiidei the feet of his hoise, which being terrified reared up and threw bis 
nder Pharnuches was in consequence seized with a vomiting of blo^ 
which finaUy terminated in a consumption His servants, m compliance with 
the orders of their master, led the horse to the place where the acoideiit 
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happened, and there cut off his legs at the knees. Thus was Phamuches 
deprived of his command 

We give the account of the Persian fleet as stated bj Herodotus, that the 
reader ma^ compare it ^\lth that which follows of Diodorus Siculus : 


Phoeuicians 300 

Egyptians 200 

Cvpnans 150 

Cihcians 100 

Pamph\ li 30 

L\ciaii‘« 60 

Dorian ^0 
Cariany 70 

loiiiaus 100 

Islanders 17 

Aiolianb 60 

People of the Ilellt spoilt 100 

1J()7 

According to Diodoius Siculus, 

Doi laus 40 

iEolians 40 

loniauh lOO 

Hellesjxintiaiis bO 

Islanders 'M) 

Egyptians JOO 

Ph jenicians iOO 

Cilioiaiis 80 

Carians bO 

PaInph^llms 40 

Lucians 4o 

C^prlan8 1 >0 

IJOO/' 


The commandeib-in-chict of the sta foitts weie Aiiabi^iies, .on of 
Darius, Piexasiits, son ot Aspathmts, and Altgabazub, son of Mtgabatts, 
together with AchdLiiKiics, anothci son of Darius Iht othci leadeis wc 
forbtai to speclf^, it not appealing necessai> but it ib imposbible not to 
speak, and with admiiation, of \rteiniMa, who, though a femal*^, bel^td in 
this Grecian expedition On tJie death of her hubbaiul bhe enjoyed the su 
preme authoiity, fui hti son was not \et giown up, and her guat spirit and 
vigour of mind alone induced liei to exert herself on this occasion She was 
the daughter of Lxgdamis, b> hci lathci’s side of IlahcaiiiasbUb, b\ her niothti 
of Cretan descent, bhe had the conduct of those of Halicarnassus, Cos 
Nis^ros, and Cal}nda. She fuinibhed h\c shii>s, which next to those of the 
Sidonians, were the best in the fleet She as also distinguished among all 
the allies for tlie salutai} counselb which she gaxe the king. Such weie 
the maritime forces. ^ Leaxiiig this xast armament on its piosperous couise 
towards Greece, let us see what has been h ippening meanwhile in that busy 
little nation. 
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was chosen archon during the succeeding year His exemplary uprightness 
in magisterial functions ensured to him lofty esteem from the general pubhc, 
not without a certain proportion of active enemies, some of them sufferers 
by his justice These enemies naturallj became partisans of his rival The- 
mistocles, who had all the talents necessarj for bringing them into co-opera 
tion and the rivaliv betwreen the two chiefs became so bitter and menacing 
that even Aiistides himself is reported to have said “ If the Athenians were 
wise, the} would cast both of us into the baiathrum 


IHEMlsTOCLES AND APTSTIDFs 

01 tlu paiticular points on which then rivalrv turned, 
we aie unfoitunitelv litth inf( rmed But it is highh 
piobible tint one of them v\as the impoitant change of 
polic’v above alluded to — the conveision of Vthens tioin 
a liiid j)ower into a sea powci , the divolopmcnt of this 
new and stiiiing element in the minds of the people B\ 
dl luthontics, this change of policv is asenhtd pi incipalli 
ind special!} to Thcmibtc clcs On tint account, if foi no 
( ther lea&on Viistides v\ould probablv bt found opposed 
to it but It w IS mcieovci a change not in harnion*^ 
with tint old fashioned Hellenism undisturbed unifcim 
it} of life, and iiaiiow ruigt cf active dutv and e\pei 
elite vvliith \iistidcs seems to hive appioved in common 
VMth the subsequent iihilosopheis Jhe seaman v^as 
iiatui ill} in )re of a v\ indeier and cosmopolite th in tlit 
heavv timed soldier the modem Greek seam in even at 
this moment is so to a lemiikihle degree distinguished 
rHEMisiotLEs foi the V 11 let} of his ideis, and the quickness of his in 
tdligencc the land scivict v\as a t}pe t f steadiness and 
inflexible ranks the st i service that of mutxbilitv and adventure Such v\ is 
the idea strongl} entei tamed ]>v Plato and other pliilosophers though v\e 
may remark that thev do not lender justice t > the Athenian seaman, whose 
training was fai inoie perfect and lahuious and his hibits of obedience fir 
more complete, than tliat of tlie Atlieni in hoplite or horseman a training 
beginumg with 1 hemistocles, and reaching its full perfection about the com 
mencement of the Peloponnesian War 

In recommending exti lordinai} efforts to eieate a navv as well as to 
acquire nautical practice, Themistocles displa} ed all th it sagacious appreci- 
ation of the circumstances and dingers of the time for which Thuc}dides 
gives him credit and there can be no doubt that Aristides, though the hon 
ester politician of the tw o, was at this particular crisis the less essential to 
bis countr} Not onl> was theie the struggle with -®gina, a maritime 
ower equal or more than equal, and within sight of the Athenian harboui, 
ut there was also in the distance a still more formidable contingency to 
guard against The Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from 
Attica back to Asia , but the Persian monarch still remained with undinnn- 
ished means of aggression as well as increased thirst for revenge; and 
Themistocles knew well that the danger from that quarter would recur 
greater than ever. He believed that it would recur again m the same way, 
by an expedition across the iBgean like that of Datis to Marathon ; agaiuBt 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well<tramed fleet. 
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Nor could the larffe preparations of Danus for renewing the attack remain 
unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as they did over so many Greeks 
subject to the Peraian empire Such positive warning was more than enough 
to «*timulate the active genius of Themistocles, who now prevailed upon his 
(ountr>men to begin ^ith energj the work of maritime preparation, as well 
igiiiisl JE^insi ab against Peisia Not onlj were tuo hundred new ships 
built, and citizens trained as seamen, but the important work was oom- 
iiicnced, during the when J heiiiistocles was either arehon or general, 
f loinnug ind fortihing a ntw haibour for Athens at Pirieus, instead of 
th( tncicnt open l)i\ ot PhiUnim The latter was indeed somewhat nearer 
t the cit\ but Pill us with its thiee scp irate natuial ports, admitting of 
bcinj: close 1 and fortihed, w is incoinpaiabh supeiioi in safety as well as m 
)ii\tiiiLnct It lb 11 )t too much to Ha\ with Herodotus, that the ^gine- 
i 11 w 11 w is ‘ the sah ition of (neece, b\ constriiiniig the Athenians to 
mil tlumsthes a ni'iiitime powei J lu wliol* tlhcuiu^ of the resistance 
uhsc jiuiilh nude to \cixes turned upon this new iiio\tnunt in the organ- 
ism >11 of \thtns allowed as it w is to atliiii tokribk coinjiktciicss through 
i i utiiiutf (onciiiieiice of atcideiits foi the important dchi'v of ten years 
h iwt 11 ilie defeat of Mu ithon and the fiesh in\ ision b\ which it was to 
1 n n^ed w IS, in truth, tlu result ol ac t ident lust, tin rc \ olt of Egypt ; 
iu\t ilu dtitliot Daiius tliiidh the indiffeience of Xcixes at his first 
\ LSM >11 tow aids Hellenic mitteis — postponing until 4S(> ii t , an invasion 
whi h w »uld iiiturilh hue Ixen umkitiKn m 487 or 4St> ju , and which 
w 111 I hue found \thcns it tint time without hei wooden walls — the great 
tiij^iiu rf hci subsequent sih ition 

Vnotlai iLLidentil help, without winch the mw fleet could not have 
I II built — i consideiablc amount of publu inonci — was also by good 
i ituiH now iviilible to the \thtniins It is fiist in an emphatic passage 
f the j) >it jIjScI^Ius, and next fiom Ikiodotus on the juesent occasion, that 
^ hen ti the siher mines i f Laiiiium in Attiea, and the aaluablt produce 
w 1 1 li tlici rendeied to the state At w hat time tliej fust began to be worked, 
wt hut no inftim ition but it seems hardh possible that the} could have 
• 1 w >il ed willj in> spiiit oi pie>fitable lesult, until aftei the expulsion of 

H 1 j iis iiid llie (stablishmeiit of the democi atic il constitution of Clisthenes. 
N itlitr tlie strong locil factions, b\ whieli diffeient jioitions of Attica were 
^ t igiinst each otlui liefore the time of Pisistiatus — nor the rule of that 
d p )t succeeded bi his two sons — were liktU to affoid confidence and en- 
ui igeiueiit But when the demociaca of Clisthenes first brought Attica 
into one si stem itic and comi)rehensu e whole, with equal rights assigned to 
e ich part, and with a common centre at Athens — the powei of that central 
W eminent oaer the mineral wealth of the countr>, and its means of binding 
I lie whole people to respect agreements concluded with indiaidual underta- 
1 LIS would gi\e a new stimulus to private speculation in the district of Lau- 
nuin It was the practice of the Athenian go\ernment eithei to sell, or to 
^ t for a long term of 'veais, particular districts of this productive region 
to mdu iduals oi companies , on consideration partly of a sum or fine paid 
down, parti} of a reseraed rent equal to one twenty-fourth part of the gross 
pioduce 

We are told b} Herodotus that there was in the Athenian treasury, at 
the time when Themistocles made his proposition to enlarge the naval &rQe, 
great sum arising from the Launan mines, out of which a distribution 
Was on the point of being made among the citizens — ten draohmss ([about 
o shilbngB or $2] to each man. Themistocles availed himself of this preeicnsa 
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opportunity — set forth the necessities of the ^\a^ T^itli -Egina, and the still 
more formidable menace from the great enem> in Asia — and prevailed upon 
the people to foiego the piomised distribution for the purpose of obtaining 
an efficient navj One cannot doubt that Iheie must ha\ e been man^ speakers 
who would tiy to make tlicmsehes populai b> opposing tins proposition and 
supporting the distribution , insomuch tint the power of the people generally 
to feel the force of a distant motnc as pedomiii'int o\eT i i)icsent gun de- 
serves notice as an earnest oi their a])})ioa( hing gicitiiess 

Immense indeed w is the lecompensc ii ii)ed foi this self-deni il not meieh 
bj Athens but b\ (ncece gencralh, when the pie])ii itions of Xcixes cime 
to be matuied, and his aimament was undei stood to he appioacliing Jhe 
orders foi equipment of ships iiid living in of piovisions, issued hv the Gu it 
King to his suhiect Giecks in Vsn, the Lgi an and 1 hiace, would of couim 
become known througliout (iiecee piopei esj)eeiillv tin v ist 1 ihoui Ik 
stowed on the canal of Aloiinl Athos, which vve uld l)e the tlunie ol wondei 
ing talk with eveiv lliasiin oi Ae inthian citizen wlio visited tlie festiv d 
games in the Peloponnesus Vll these piemonitoiv tvidences weic piihli 
enough, without anv need ot that eliboiate sti itigim v\heiehv the exile 1 
Demaratus is alleged to have seeietlv tiansmitted, li m Siisi to Spirta, in 
telligenee of the appro idling e\j)editi( n I he loiinil innouncements tf 
Xerxes all designitid Atluns as the s]Rinl ohjiit ot his wiith and 
geance Other Gieciin cities might thus lio] e t > esi i] ( without misehief 
so that the piosjiect of the gii it invasion did lut it fust piovoke urn iig 
them anj unanimous disposition to Ksist Aeeoidinglv v\hen tlu lust 
heralds despatched bv Xeixes ficm Sirdis in the autumn 1 1 4^1 n ( , a littl 
before his march to tlu lie Ih spout, iddicsstd themselves t > the ditfeient 
cities with demand of eaitli and watei, minv wcie dis})o&td to umidv 
Neithei to Athens, nor to ^parti, weu inv hei ilds suit ind this tw ) 
cities were thus from the beginning idintilied in intuist and in the nceess 
ity of defence Both oi them suit, ii tins tiviiig moniciil, to ( insult tin 
Delphian oiacli , while both it tlie same turn loineel to onvene a Pm 
hellemc congiess at the istliniiis of Corinth loi the puipose ot organising 
resistance against the e\p((tcd iiiv idu 


• CONGRESS AT COriMH 

We have pointed out the v ai lous steps wlieiehv the sepvi ate states of Greec 
were gradually brought, even against then own iiituial instincts, into some 
thing approaching more neailv to jiolitieal union Tlie piesent congress, 
assembled under the influence of common te ir fiom Peisia, has more oi 
a Panhellenic charaetei than an\ political event which has } et occurred in 
Grecian histor}. It extends fai beyond the lange ot those Peloponnesian 
states which constitute the immediate allies of bpai 1 1 it e ompi ehends Athens, 
and is even summoned in part bv hei strenuous instigation moreover it seeks 
to combine everj city of Hellenic race *ind language, liowevei distant, which 
can be induced to take pait in it — ev eii the C letans, Coicv i scans, and Sicilians 
It IS true that all these states do not actuall} come, but eainest efforts aie 
made to induce them to come the dispersed biethien of the Hellenic famih 
are entreated to marshal themselves in the same ranks tor a joint political 
purpose — ^the defence of the common hearth and metropolis of the race. This 
IS a new fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything 
which has gone before — enlarging prodigiously the functions and duties 
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connected with that headship of Greece which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Spaita, but which is about to become too comprehensive for her 
to manage — aud thus introducing increased habits of co-operation among 
the suboidinate states, as well as iival hopes of aggrandisement among the 
kaders The congiess at the Isthmus of Corinth marks such further ad- 
\.incL. in the centralising tendencies ot Greece, and seems at first to promise 
an onwaid maicli in the saint direction but the piomise will not be found 
iialised 

Its lust step was indeed one of inestimable ^alue While most of the 
(U putits jnesent eanif prtpaicd, in the name of then lespective cities, to swear 
lull IOC il lidtlit\ and liiotlieihood, ihe\ also addressed all their efforts to 
i| pe isL iliL lends and dissensions winch reigned among jiarticular members 
1 tlieii own meeting Ot these tlu most pioimntiit, as well as the most 
dingeious, w is the w ii still subsisting between \lli( us and ^]gina. The 
1 ittc 1 w IS not e\eni] t, e\eii now, liom suspicions of medmitt j (i e ^ embracing 
ill c luse ot the IVisians), which hid been rusecl l)\ hei gning earth and 
w lie I tell ^cais befoit to Dai lus But lie i piescnt conduct afforded nocoun- 
iLiiuiec to such suspicions she took earnest jiiit in the congress as well as 
111 llie I lilt meisuies of deft nee, ami willingl\ eoiisciitecl to accommodate her 
difltii Ilf e willi \thens In tins w ik of rte oneiling feuds, ho essential to the 
siht \ of Glee e t, the Vthe in in 1 liemistocles texA i jnonuneiit jiart, as well as 
( hei iis ot Tegei in \ieadn Jhe congiess pi oc ceded to send enters and 
li It eo f>j)eiation ti nii such cities as weie ^et either eqiin ocdl or indifferent, 
esj>e lilh \igos, CoicM i, iiid the e letin and Sicilian (ireeks, and at the 
siint tin f to desjateli spies <icioss t Sudis loi tlu piiijiose of It lining the 
si lit 111 l jnospeets of the isstinbkel ainn 

lliest s])its pusenth letuiiied, Imiiig been detected and condemned to 
le ah 1)\ the Peisiin geiiei ils, but lekastd b\ express oielei of Xerxes, who 
diieetcd tint the tull stieiigth of his assembled aiinament should be shown 
t ) them, 111 oielei that the teiiui ot the Gieeks might be thus magnified 
llu step w IS well ealeulated foi such a piiiposc but the discouragement 
tliioiighout (rietce w is alitdd> extreme, at tins ciitieal period when the 
St )iin was about to buist upon tlu ni L\cii to intelligent and well-meaning 
(>ie< kh, mueh nioie to the eaieless, the timid, oi the trcficherous — Xerxes 
with Ins eountliss host appeiired iiiesistible, and indeed something more 
thin human Ol couise such an inipiession would be encouraged by the 
Inge iiuinbei of (necks dlread> Ins tiibutaiies and we may even trace the 
111 iiiife station of a wish to get rid ot the \thenidns altogether, as the chief 
<i>jects ol Ikisi 111 \eiigeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission, 
lias despaii of the \ei\ eontmudiiee of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks 
filth e\en fiom the saiietuan of Hellenic leligioii, the Delphian temple; 
when the \thenians, in then distress and uncertaint}, sent to consult the 
oiacle Haidh had then two eii\o}8 perfoimed the customary saenfioes, 
and sat down in the iiniei chamber near the priestess Aristomce, when she 
at once exclaimed ‘‘Wietched men, whj sit ye there ^ Quit jour land 
and oit> , and flee afai ’ Head, bod\ , feet, and hands are alike rotten fire and 
sword, in the tiaiii of the Sjnaii chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only 
> oui citj , but otliei cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the 
gods — which are now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
h\ drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye 
3-wav from the sanctuarj, with jour souls steeped in sorrow.” 

bo terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the priestess. The 
envojs yvere stiucK to the earth by it, and durst not carry it back to Athens* 
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In their sorrow they were encouraged yet to hope by an influential Delphian 
citizen named Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand working of 
these leading Delphians on the piiestess^ who advised them to provide them- 
selves with the characteiistic marks oi supplication, and to approach the 
oracle a second time in that imploiing guise “O loid, we praj thee (they 
said), have compassion on these boughs of supplication, and delivei to us 
something moie comfortable conceiinng our counti> , else we quit not tli) 
sanctuar}, but lemain heie until death Ipon whicli the priestess replied 
“Athene with all hei p^a^e^s and all her sagacity cannot piopitiate Oljmpian 
Zeus But this assurance I will gi\e ^ou fiim as adamant When e\er} thing 
else in the land of Cecrops shill be tiken, Zeus giants to \tliene that the 
wooden wall alone shall lemaiii unconqueied, to defend >ou and \()ur chil 
dren Stand not to await the <issailiiig hoise and foot from the continent 
but turn youi backs and rttiie ^ m shall ^et Ine to tight anothei da^ O 
diMne Salamis, thou too shalt destioy the childien of women, eithei at the 
seed-time or at the hii\est 

This second answei w is a sensible niitigition of the Inst It left open 
some hope of escape, though faint, duk, and unintelligible and the eiuos 
wrote it down to eaiij back to Athens, not cf net ding piobtbh the teiiili 
sentence which hid pieceded it AV hen it id to the pcojle, the obscunt\ 
of the meaning pro\oked nlan^ diffeieiit inteipiet itions V\ hit was meint 
b} “the wooden wall ^ Seme supposed tint the Aciojiolis itself whitl^^ 
had originally been sui rounded with i wooden jialiside, was the refuge 
pointed out, but the gieatti numbti, ind among them most of those win 
were bj piofession cxpositois of piopliccA in iiiit untd thit the wo > leii will 
indicated the fleet But these piofessionil e\iKs]t( is, while decl iiing tint 
the god bade them go on shiibt iid, depiecatcd all idci of a nn il batik 
and insisted on the necessit\ of abindoning Attic i f()ie\ei the last lines 
of the oracle, wherein it was said lint Silamis would destlo^ the cbilditn 
of women, appeued to them to joitend nothing but disasiei in the e\ent ol 
a naval combat Such w is the oj iiiiun of those who pissed foi the best 
expositors of the dniiie will It hiimomsed completeh with Mie debi)aiiing 
temper then ple^alent, heightened b^ the teiiible sentence pronounced in 
the hrst oracle and eniigr itioii to seme foreign lind j lesented itself as the 
only hope of safety e^en fir then ptisons The fite of Athens — and of 
Greece geneiallj, which would hi\e been helpless without Athens — now 
hung upon a thread, when lliemistocles, the gicat oiiginator of the fleet, 
interposed with equal steadfastness of he iit and ingenuit>, to insure the 
proper use of it He contended tint if the god had inteiieled to designate 
Salamis as the scene cf a iia\al disaster to the Gieeks, that island would 
have been called in the oiacle h^ some such epithet as ‘ wi etched Salamis 
but the fact that it was termed “divine Salimis, ’ indicated that the parties, 
destined to perish there, weie the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks them 
selves. He encouraged his couiiti^meii therefore to abandon their city and 
country, and to trust themseh es to the fleet as the wooden wall recom- 
mended by the god, but with full determination to fight and conquer on 
board. Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this bold 
stretch of exegetical conjectuie Lnless the Athenians had been persuaded, 
by some plausible show of mteipretation, that the sense of the oracle en- 
couraged instead of fox bidding a naval combat, they would in their existing 
depression have abandoned all thought of resistance 

Even With the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, nothing 
leas than the most unconquerable resolution and patnotism could have 
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enabled the Athenians to bear up against such terrific denunciations from 
the Delphian god, and persist in resistance in place of seeking safety by 
emigration. Herodotus emphatically impresses tms truth upon his readers : 
nay, he even steps out of his way to do so, proclaimmg Athens as the real sa- 
\ iQur of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
Wai — at a time when Athens, ha^ ing attained the maximum of her empire, 
^\cis alike feared, hated, and admit ed, bv most of the Grecian states — he 
knows that the opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with his 
hearers generalh, and he apologises for it as something wrung from him 
against liis will bj the force of the evidence. Nor was it only that the 
\tlienians dated to 8 ta> and faght agaitist immense odds: they, and they 
ilont, tliiew into the cause that eiicig^ and forwaidncbS whereby it Tvas 
tnabUd to succeed, as will appear fuithei m the sequel. 

JUit tlicie was also a thud wa\, not less deser\ing of notice, m which they 
L Jiitiibuted to the result. As soon as the congress of deputies met at the 
Isthmus of C )iintli, it became essential to lecognisc some one commanding 
st Ut ind with legaid to the land-force, no one duaint of contesting the 
j)u 1 minciice of Sjiarta But in lespect to the fleet, hei jiretensions were more 
disj)u< »hle, since she furnished at most oiih sivtcen shi]>s, and little or no 
nuiin iJ skill, while Athens biought two-thirds of the entire naval force, 
\mM ilu best ships and seamen I pon tlics( giounds the idea was at first 
s< iitid, that \tlicns should command at si a and Sputa on land: but the 
iiiij >iit\ of tilt allies inaiiifcsttd a decided upugnance, announcing that they 
w uid follow no one but a Spaitan lo the hoiioui of the Athenians, they 
it once w ined then pietciisions, as soon as thc\ saw that the unit} of the 
( iiikdciate foice at this moment of peril would he ( oinproiniscd To appre- 
Miti this gcntious abnegation of i claim in itself so n asoiiable, we must 
leu IKct tint the lo\e of pre-emiiiem e was among the most prominent attn- 
hiitcs of tile Hellenic charactei , a prolific scmrcc of their greatness and 
(\ccllciicc, but producing also no small amount both of their follies and 
tlicii ciiiiies lo renounce at the call ot public obligation a claim to pei- 
smil hoiioui and gloi), is peihaps the rarest of all \irtueB in a son of 
Ihlli n 

c find thus the Athenians ner\ed up to the pitch of resistance, pre- 
j in d to see then countr\ wasted, and to h\e as well as to fight on shipboard, 
^'iicn the necessit} should arrue, furnishing two-thiids of the whole fleet, 
uiil \ct prosecuting the building of fresh ships until the last moment; send- 
ing f 01 til the ablest and most foiwaid leader in the common cause, while 
<oiitent themsehes to sei\c like other states under the leadership of Sparta. 
Duiing the winter preceding the march of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress 
it the isthmus was tr>ing, with little success, to bring the Grecian cities 
into united action. Among the cities north of Attica and the Peloponnesus, 
the gi eatei number were either inclined to submit, like Thebes and the greater 
pdi t of Boeotia, or w ere at least lukewarm in the cause of independence : so rare 
at this tiying moment (to use the language of the unfortunate Platasans 
fift>-thiee }ears afterwards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism 
against the invader. Even in the intenoi of the Peloponnesus, the powerful 
Vrgos maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first steps of 
the congress to send specific envoys to Argos, setting fortli the common dan- 
ger and soliciting co-operation. The result is certain, that no co-operatioa was 
obtained — the Argives did nothing throughout the struggle; but as to 
their real position, or the grounds of their refusal, contradictory statementa 
fiad reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves affirmra that th^ 
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were leadj to ha\e joined the Hellenic cauHe, m spite of dissuasion from the 
Delphian oracle — exacting only as conditions that the Spartans should 
conclude a truce with them for thiit^ years, and should equally divide the 
honours of headship with Argos 

Such was the ston told the Argi\cs themselves, but seemingly not 
credited either b> aiij othei Giteks, or b\ Herodotus himself The pieva- 
lent opinion was that the Vrgues had a secret understanding with Xerxes, 
and some e\en affirmed that the\ had been tlie paities who invited him into 
Greece, as a means both of piotection and ( f \ciigeince to themsehes against 
Sparta after then defeat b^ C leomenes 4nd Hei odotus himself e\ identh be 
lieved that the> medised though he is hilf afriid to si\ so, and disguises his 
opinion in a cloud of woids which bcti the aiigi> i olemics going on shout 
the matter, e^en^lft^ }eais iftciw iids It is ctitun tint in act the Vrgnes 
were neutral 

The Cretins declined ti tile in\ put cn tlic giouiid of prohibitor\ 
injunctions fiom the oi icle the C cum i ins ] i miscd without peiforming, 
and e\en without an^ intcntunt pcit im IJi ii neuti iliti was a seiious 
loss to the Greeks, since tlu\ cciild lit < ut i ni\ il force ol si\ti tiiiemcs 
second onl> to that < f \thcns \\ ith this impoit iiit contingent tile's engage 1 
to join the Greciin llctt md actuilh set sal fioiii Coumi but tlies took 
care not to sail lound C q e M ile i c i t< le ich the sc t ne f iction 

The en\ois who Msitcd ( orc’vii jicKccded c iw iid on their mission t^ 
Gelo the despot of Smicusc Ol tint pcxentite legaded b} Ilciodotus 
as more poweiful tlnn aii> state m Gieccc we shill speik more fulh in i 
subsequent ehaptci it is sufficient ti mention now tint he icndeied no aid 
against Xerxes Is i was it in his ]))wti to do so, whate\c] might hast 
been his incliintions for the sane jeii which bi ought tlie Pcisian monaiel 
against Gieeee, w is ils > selected b\ the Caitlngmnns f i afoimidabk m'va 
sion of Sicil'^, which kc^t the Sieilnn Giecks to the defence of then own 
island It seems c\cn piobihle tint this simult ineous iinasion had been 
concerted between tlie IVisians md ( artlngini ms 

The endea\ouis of the dejutus f Gieeks it the isthmus had thus pn 
duced no othei icinfoi cement tc then cause except seme fan woids liom the 
Oorc\ ra^ans It w as about the time wlitn Xeixcs w is about to pass tlie Hellts 
pont, in the beginning of 4h0 i < , tint the lust letual step foi lesistancc 
was taken, at the instigition cf the Ihessilians Though the gieat 1 hessa 
lian family of the Aleu id i w ere among the companions of Xerxes, and the 
most foiward in inMting him into Greece, with e\ei> piomise of ready sub 
mission from then countrymen — jet it seems that these promises were m 
reality unwarianted Ihe Aleuadi. were at the held onlj of a miiioritj, 
and perhaps were eyen in exile, like the Pisistiatide while most of the 
Thessalians were disposed to resist Xerxes — for which purpose they now 
sent envojs to the isthmus, intimating the necessitj of guarding the passes 
of Oljmpus, the northernmost entrance of Gieece They offered their own 
cordi^ aid in this defence, adding that they should be undei the necessity of 
making their own sepaiate submission, if tins demand w ere not complied with 
Accordingly a body of ten thousand Grecian heay y -armed infantry, under 
the command of the Spartan Euanetus and the Athenian Themistocles, 
were despatched by sea to Alus in Achaia Phthiotis, where they disem- 
barked and marched b> land across Achaia and Thessaly Being joined by 
the Thessalian horse, thej occupied the defile of Tempe, through which the 
nver Peneus makes its way to the sea, by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 
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The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempe formed then, and 
forms still, the single entrance, open throughout winter as well as 
summer, from lower or maritime Macedonia into Thessaly. The 
lofty mountain 2 >recipices a 2 )proach so closely as to leave 
l hardly room enough in some places for a road : it is thus 
\lj/ eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be 
I sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most numer- 

\ host. But the Greeks soon discovered that the 

® j>ositioii was such as they could not hold — first, because 

the powerful Reet of Xerxes would be able to 
land troo^is in their rear; secondly, because 
there was also a second entrance passable in 
HlgplaHH summer, from ii})per Macedonia into Thessaly, 
by the nioLintam passes over the range of Olym- 
1 pus. It was in fact by this second pass, evad- 
Vgj ing the insuniiountable difficulties of Tempe, 
^7 ad^ancmg march of the Persians was 

^ destined to be made, under the auspices of Alex- 
^ I under, king of Macedon, tributary to them and 
j tictive in their service. Tliat prince sent a com- 

Ne m lffliMr I niunication of the fact to the Greeks at Tempe, 

^ udmonisliing them tliat they would be trodden 

H rSnU p I under foot by the countless host aj)proaching, 
W tirging them to I’cnounce their hopeless 

a c} ]K)sition. He jaissed for a friend, and prooably 

I V bclie\ed himself to be acting as sucli, in dis- 

\\ «{) suading the Greeks from unavailing resistance 

\\ / Persia: but he was in reality a very dan- 

gerous mediator ; and as such the Spartans had 
^ ^^good reason to dread him, in a second inter- 
vention of which we shall hear more hereafter. 


Greek Stand \rd Bearer On tlie present occasion, the (irocian com- 

manders were quite ignorant of the existence 
of any other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempe, until their arrival in 
that region. Perhajis it might have been 2 ) 0 ssible to defend both entrances 
at once, and considering the immense importance of arresting the march of 
the Persians at the frontiers of Hellas, tlie attempt would have been wortli 
some risk. So great was tlie alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of Alexander, 
that they remained only a few days at Tempe, then at once retired back to 
their ships, and returned by sea to the Isthmus of Corinth — about the time 
when Xerxes was crossing the Hellespont. 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disastrous and 
discouraging. It api>eared to leave all Hellas north of Mount Cithseron 
and of the Megarid territory without defence, and it served either as reason 
or pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, 
to make their submission to Xerxes, which some of them had already begun 
to do before. When Xerxes in the course of his march reached the 
Ihermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossc^ the heralds whom he 
had sent from Sardis brought him tokens of submission from a third por- 
tion of the Hellenic name — the Thessalians, Dolopes, JBnianes, Perrbasbiaas, 
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Magnetes, LoQnans, Dorians, Melians, Pbthiotic Achseans, and Boeotians. 
Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Thespiee or Platsea. The 
Thess^ians, especially, not only submitted, but manifested active zeal and 
rendered much service in the cause of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the 
Aleuadae, w hose part> now became predominant . they were probably indig- 
nant at the hasty retreat of those who had come to defend them. 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus and Ossa, 
all this northern fraction might piobabh ha\e been induced to partake in 
the resistance instead of becoming auxiliaiies to the iinader During the 
six weeks or t^^o months which elipsed bit\\ceii the retreat of the Gieeks 
fiom Tempe and the ain\al of Xerxes at Iherma, no new plan ot defence 
was jet thoioughh oiganised, foi it ^^as not until that arm il became 
kno\^n at the isthmus, that the Greek arm\ and fleet made its for^aid 
movement to occupj Thermopjht and Aitemisium ^ 


XIKXES 1I\IE\^S His HOST 

Xeixes having langed and niinibeicd his armament, was desiious to 
take a sur'vej of them all Mounted in his cai, he examined each nation in 
its turn. To all of them he proposed ceitun questions, the iej»lies to which 
were noted down b^ his secietanes In thismannei he proceeded fromfirstft 
to last thiough all the lanks, both of hoise and foot W hen this was done, 
the fleet also was pushed off from land, whilst the moiuich, exchanging his 
chaiiot for a Sidonian 'vessel, on the da k ot which he sat bencatli a golden 
canopj, passed slowl\ the heads of the ships, pioposmg in like mannci 
questions to each, and noting down the answeis I he commanders had 
severally mooied their vessels at about foui plethra fiom shoit, in one 
uniform line, with their stems out to sea, and then crews undei aims, as 
if prepaied foi battle Xeixcs Mcwed them, jiassing betwixt then piows 
and the shoie 

When he had finished his &ui\e^, le went on shoie, and sending foi 
Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who accompanied him in thio expedition 
against Greece, he thus addiessed him ”‘110111 jou, Demaiatus, who ait 
a Greek, and, as I understand fiom ^oulself and others, of no mean 01 
contemptible citj, I am desiious of obtaining infoimation do \ou think 
that the Greeks will piesume to make anj lesxstancc against me ^ lor 
my own part, not to mention their w int of unanimitv, I cannot think that 
all the Gieeks, ]oined to all the inhabitants of the west, would be able to 
withstand mj power what is ^ou^ opinion on tins subject ^ ””Sii,” said 

^Demaratus, in replj, “shall I say what is tiue, or onlj what is agreeable^’ 

' Xerxes commanded him to speak the tiutli 

“ Since,” answered Demaratus, “ > on command me to speak the truth, 
it shall be mj caie to deli\ei mjself m such a manner that no one hereafter, 
speaking as I do, shall be con\icted of falsehood. Greece has e\er been the 
child of poverty ; for its virtue it is indebted to the se\eie wisdom and dis- 
cipline, by which it has tempered its poverty , and repelled its oppressors. 
To this praise all the Dorian Greeks aie entitled , but I shall now speak of 
the Lacedaemonians onlj You ma'v depend upon it that your propositions, 
which threaten Greece with servitude, w ill be rejected , and if all the other 
Greeks side with you against them, the Lacedaemonians will engage you m 
battle. Make no inquiries as to their number, for if they shall have but a 
thousand men, or even fewer, they will fight you.” 
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What, Demaratus/*' answered Xerxes, smiling, think you that a thou- 
sand men will engage so vast a host ^ Tell me, you who, as you say, have 
been their prince, would you now willingly engage with ten opponents ? If 
jour couiitrj^men be what you describe tnem, according to your own princi- 
ples you, who are their prince, should be equal to two of them. If, there- 
fore, one of them be able to contend with ten of my soldiers, you may be 
reasoiidblj expected to contend with twentj : such ought to be the test of 
jour assertions. But if jour countnmen leallj' resemble m form and size 
jou, cind such other Greeks as appear in mv presence, it should seem that 
w hat j ou saj is dictated l)\ pride and insolence ; foi how can it be shown that 
d thousand, oi ten thousand, oi even fiftv tliousand men, all equally free, 
and not subject to the will of an indiMdiial, could t>})posc so great an army^ 
Granting tlunn to hd\e Ine tliousdiid men, wc luuc still a majority oi a 
thousand to one; the^ w ho like us are undt i the command of one person, 
fiom the fcai of then leader, and under the immediate impiession of the lash, 
die animated with a spint contrarj to lluir natiiie. iiiitl die made to attack 
a nuinbei qieatei than their own ; but lliev' who .11 c urged bj no constraint 
will not do this. It these Gieeks weie even equal to us 111 number, I can- 
not think tliej' would dale to encounter Pcisiaiis '1 he \iituc to which j'OU 
allud( , ^s to be found among oui selves, though tlie e\amj)les are certainly 
not immeious , tlieie aie of mv Pi rsian guaids men v\ho will singly contend 
witli thiee Giceks. The pieposterous language v\liicli jou use can only, 
lluiefoie, pioceed fioiii joui ignoiance." 

‘'I knew, mv lord, from the tirst,’' letuined iKinaidtus, ‘"that bv speak- 
ing tiuth I should offend jou I v'as induced lo gne jou tins representa- 
tion of llie S])artans, from voui uiging me to speak wilhout reserve. You 
nun judge, sii, v^llat mv attachment must be to those who, not content with 
depiiMiignit ot mv paternal dignities, diove me ignominiously into exile. 
Voui fdlliei leceived, piotected, and supjioited me : no piudent man will 
lital v\ith ingiatitude the kindness ot his benefdctoi. I will never presume 
to engage 111 light with ten men, nor even v\ith two, noi indeed vvillinglj with 
oiu , but if necessitj demanded, 01 dangei ))i evoked me, I w'ould not hesi- 
t.ite to tight with anj one of those, vGiu is said to be a match for three Greeks, 
dhe Laceda.inonians, when tliej engage in single combat, are certainly not 
iiileiioi to othei men, but in a bodj lliej are not to be equalled. Although 
free, tliej are not so without some reserv e ; the law is their superior, of which 
the\ stand in greater av^ e than j oui subjects do of j’ou : thej are obedient 
to what it commands, and it commands them ah^ays not to flj” from the 
field of battle, v\hatevei niaj be the number of then adversaries. It is 
their dutj to preserve their ranks, to conquer or to die. If what I say 
seem to j’ou absurd, I am willing in future to be silent. I have spoken , 
what I think, because the king commanded me, to whom may all he desirea 
be accomplished.” 

Xerxes smiled at these words of Demaratus, whom he dismissed writhout 
anger, civilly from his presence. After the above conference, he removed 
from Doriscus the governor who had been placed there by Darius, and pro- 
moted in his room Mascames, son of Megadostes. He then passed through 
Thrace with his army, towards Greece. 

To this Mascames, as to the bravest of all the governors appointed either by 
himself or by Darius, Xerxes sent presents every year, and Artaxerxes, sop 
of Xerxes oontinued to do the same to his descendants. Before this expedi* 
tion against Gh^ce, there had constantly been govemois both in Thrace and 
tiie Hellespont, all of whom, except Mascames, the Greeks afterwards expelled: 
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he alone retained Donscus in Ins subjection, in defiance of the many and 
lepeated exertions made to remo\e him It was in remembrance of these 
services, that he and all his descendants iecei\ed presents from the kings of 
PeiBia. 

The onh one of all those expelled b> the Greeks, who enjojed the good 
opinion of Xerxes, \\as Boges, the go\einor of Lion , lit dlwa}8 mentioned 
this man in terms of esteem, and all his descend ints >\eit honourably regarded 
in Peisia Bogus is not undesening his gieat leputition when he was 
besieged b\ the Vtluniins, under the conduct of Cimon, son of Miltiades 
he might, if lit hid tliought proper, hue ictiicd into Asia , this he lefused 
and defended himself to the 1 ist e\tiemit\, tiom ippieheiisioiis th it the king 
might ascribe his conduct to te ii \\ hen no piOMsioiis weie left, he CT,used 
a large 2 )ile to be riised he thtii slew Ins ehil htii, his wife, his concubines 
and all Ins family ind tlnew them into the tiu lit next cist ill the gold 
and sihei of the jilice fiom tlu w ills into the StiMiion lasth, ht lea^ied 
himself into the flimes Ibis m in is tlieicfoie, ^cn deseivedh extolled b> 
the Persians 

Xerxes, in Ins jiiogicss fiom D mseiist Gittcc tom])tlled ill tlie ptoiile 
among whom he came to loin Ins irm\ Ml this tiict of counti\ is fir is 
Thessah, as we hut bcfoie leniiiked hid 1 ttii madt tnlmtm to the king, 
first by Megabazus iiid tinalh b> M iidonius 

Xerxes Inuing jiissed the cxhuisted lied of the 1 issiis c ntinutd In? 
maich be}ond the Gieeiiii cities of Maiont i, Diei i, ind Abdci i lie jk 
ceeded onwaid through the moic midland cities in one of win h is ilikc 
almost of thirty stidii in ciicumicieiicc full of hsh but lemaikabh salt 
the waters of this pi ued ciil\ sutheient foi tlu be ists of burden Ihe iiime 
of the eit\ is PistMUs lli se Cneeiin ind mautime cities weie to the left 
of Xerxes as he jiassed them 

The nations of ihiacc tin ough winch he m ached ue these thePeti 
Cicones, Bibtoiics Sii)ti, Dersii Ldoin and tht Sitic Ihe inhibit Hits 
of the maiitirae towns followed In sei, thoso ml ind weie, excei>c the Siti i 
compelled to acconipin> the mm In 1 nd Ihc ^iti c, as far as we know 
never w ere subdued 

Xeixes continued to adiance and jiissed by two Pierian cities, one cilled 
Phagia, the other Peigimus to Ins light he left the mountain Pang i us 
keeping a westward diiection, till he cinie to the lucr Sti 3 mon lo this 
river the magi ofteied i sieiifice of white horses Aflei peifoiming these 
and man> othei religious iites to the btrymon, they fiioceeded thiough the 
Edoman distiict of the Nine W us to wheie they found bridges tliiown o\ei 
the btrymon when they he iid tint tins jdace w is named the K me Ways, they 
buried there alue nine youths and as many virgins, natues of the country 
This custom of buiying alue was eommon in Peisia, and Amestris, the wife 
of Xerxes, when she was of in adianced age, comminded fouiteen Persian 
children of illustrious birth to be interred alu e in honoui of that deity , who, 
as they suppose, exists undei the eaith 

On his ariual at Acanthus, the Peisian monarch intei changed the rites 
of hospitality with the people, and presented each w ith a Median vest he 
was prompted to this conduct by the particular zeal which they discovered 
towards the war, and from their having completed the work of the canal. 

As soon as the royal will was made known by the heralds, the inhabitants of 
the several cities divided the corn which they possessed, and employed many 
months in reducing it to meal and fiour Some there were, who purchased 
at a great price the finest cattle they could procure, for the purpose of fat- 
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tening them : others, with the same view of entertaining the army, pro- 
vided birds both of the land and the water, which they preserved in cages and in 
ponds Alan'v emplo} ed themselves in making cups and goblets of gold and 
silver, vith other utensils of the table these last-mentioned articles were 
intended only for the king himself, and his more immediate attendants , 
with lespect to the aim> m general, it ^as thought suihcient to furnish them 
w ith pro\ ision On the ippi oath of the main body, a pavilion was erected, 
and properh prej)iitd foi the residence ot the monaich, the rest of the 
tioops rein lined in the open an hiom Hit commeiittmeiit of the feast to 
its conclusion, tht latiguc ot those who provided it is hardlj to be expressed 
Hit guests, after sitisfj mg then appetite, passed the night on the place, 
lilt next moining aftei tiainig up the pavilion and j)lundeiing its contents, 
Ukv deputed vvitlu ut k tv mg inv thing behind them 

1 1011 this occ isioii the v\ittv reiiiaik ot Mcgi it< n of Abdei i, has been 
li 111 led down to postuitv If the AbdenUs he i bsoivtd, had been required 
t tuinish I diimei is well is i sup] ei tliev must eithei have pi evented the 
visit it tla king b\ flight ci hiV( bctii the nicst nnsti ible of human beings 
Ihcse people seveu as w is the burden, fulfilled what had bten enjoined 
lluni Pi 111 \eanthus Xeixes dismissed the cf nimaTiders of his fleet, re- 
luiniig ihtiii t ) w lit his cideis at Jhtimi Iluiini is situated near the 
ilaini 1 an Oiilt t > which it gives its n iim Ut h i i It en t lught to sup- 
] s this the in )st t nveiiunt loid 1 \ Iht (ommmd ot Xeixes, the aimy 
hi I in luhed from Donscus to Acinthiis m thiet sipiiate bodies one went 
Iv the sei ist niovingwith the fit et uid w is oinmmdtd by Maidonius 
111 1 Misistes i second pr etc lei tl loiigh the midst ol the continent, under 
th e mluet tf liitmtichmts iml (ler^is htwixt these went the third de- 
tu hint lit vMth wliom w is Xeixts himselt iiid wlio vveit hdb> Sinerdomenes 
ml AItgabvziis 

Vs s )on is tlu loval in iiidate v\ is issued the navv cnteied the canal 
will li hid bttii cut It Mount Vthos md vvhuh was erntinued to the gulf 
i ikiiig cn b )iid i siiijdv of tioops fiom these jlices, the fleet advanced to- 
vMi Is the Theiinian Gulf, iiid doubling the loronean piomontory of 
Ani] elos the} jiioceeded bv a shoil cut to the Canastiem cape, the point, 
\\hieh f ill the distiicts ot Palleiu piojects faithest into tlie sea Coast- 
ing (iiwaid to the station ippointed the} supplied themselves with troops 
fioin the cities m the vicinitv of Pillene and the IhermTan Gulf From 
Pm i the fleet went in a straight direction to the fheimaan Gulf, and the 
toist of Mvgdonii it ultimately aimed at Theiini, wheit thev waited for 
tlie king Directing his maich this wav, Xerxes with all his foices, left 
Acanthus, and proceeded over the continent through Pxonia and Crestonia 
In the course of tins march, the camels, which cained tlie provisions, were 
attacked b} lu ns m the darkness of the night thev left their accustomed 
abode and without molesting man or beast, fell upon the camels only That 
the lions should attack the camels alone, animals the} had never been known 
before to devoui, or even b} mistake to have seen, is a fact which we are 
total!} unable to explain 

On his arrival at Therma, Xerxes halted with his army, which occupied 
the w hole of the coast from Therma and M} gdonia, as far as the 
k}dia 8 and Haliacmon, which foiming the limits of Bottissis and Ma^- 
donia, meet at last m the same channel Here the barbarians encamped. 
Xerxes, viewing from Therma, 01}mpuB and Ossa, Thessalian monntai^ 
of an extraordinary height, betwixt which was a narrow passage where the 
PeneuB poured its stream and where was an entrance to Thessaly, was 
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desirous of sailing to the mouth of this river. For the way he had deter- 
mined to march as the safest was through the high country of Macedonia, by 
the Perrhssbi, and the town of Gonnus. He instantly however set about the 
accomplishment of his wish. He accordinglj went on board a Sidonian vessel, 
for on such occasions he always prefened the ships of that country ; leaving 
here his land forces, he ga\ e the signal foi all the fleet to prepare to set sail. 
Arriving at the mouth of the Peneus, he obbei\ed it ^Mth particular admira- 
tion, ana desiied to know of Ins guides if it would not be possible to turn 
the stream, and make it empt’\ itself into the sea in some other place. 

Thessal) is said to ha\e been formerh a maish, on all sides surrounded 
by loftj mountains^, to tlie east b\ Pelion and Ossa, whose b.ases meet each 
other, to the noith b\ Ohmpus, to tlie west b\ Pindiis , to the south hy 
Othr^b The space betwi\t these is Thessah, into which depressed region 
inan-y ri\ers pour then wateis. 

Xerxes inquiiing of his guides wliethei the Peneus might be conducted 
to the sea byan^v other channel, leceucd fiom them, wlio were well acquainted 
with the situation of the countr^, this itph “As Ihessah, O King, is on 
everj side encircled b^ mount uns, the Peneus can ha\c no othei communica- 
tion with the sea/’ “Tlie Tin ssalians,’' Xrixes is siid to ha\e answered, 
‘"are a sagacious people. Tht\ hue been careful to decline a contest for 
many reasons, and paiticularh as tlK\ must ha^e dibceiiud that their couri- 
tr^ would afford an eas> conquest to an iinader. All that would be neces? 
sary to deluge the whole of Ihessah, except the mountainous parts, would 
be to stop up the mouth of the luti, and thus thiow' back its wateis upon 
the country.” This obsenalion icftired to the sons of Aleuas, who were 
Thessalians, and the fust Greeks who submitted to the king He piesumed 
that their conduct declared the gencial sentiments of the nation in Ins 
fa^our. After sune\ing the plaie he leturned to Ihtima. 

He remained a few dus in the neighbouihood of Plena, during which 
interval a detachment of the thud of his ainn was employed in dealing the 
Macedonian mount iiii, to iacilitate the passage of the tioo])b into the counti^ 
of the Peirha»bi. The messengers who had ])een sent to leqniie caith and 
water of the Greeks letuined, some with and soiiu without it Xeixes sent 
no messengeis eithei to Vthens oi to Spaita, foi whtii Darius had btfoie sdil 
to these places, the \tlicniaiis threw his peoi>le into then pit of punishnuiit, 
the Lacedcemonians into wells, telling them to get the caith and watei 
thence, and carry^ it to thtir king. A long time aftci the incident we ha\e 
related, the entrails of tlie \ictinis continued at Spaita to btai an unfa>oui- 
able appearance, till the people, reduced to despondency, called a general 
assembly, in w’-hicli they mquiud by’’ their lit i aids, if any Lacedamonian 
would die for his country. Upon this Sperthics, son of Aneristus, and Bulis, 
son of Nicolaus, Spartans of great accomplishments and distinction, offered 
themselves to undergo whateaer punishment Xerxes the son of Darius should 
think proper to inflict on account of the murder of Ins ambassadois. These 
men therefore the Spartans sent to the Medes, as to certain death. 

The magnanimity of these two men, as well as the words which they 
used, deserve admiration. On their w'^ay to Susa they came to Hydarnes, a 
native of Persia, and governor of the ^anqulshed places in Asia near the 
sea: he entertamed them with much liberality and kindness, and addressed 
them as follows : “ Why, 0 Lacedaemonians, will you reject the friendship of 
the king ? From me, and from my condition, you may learn how well he 

Bennell d remarks that this description of Thessaly and that of the Straits of Thermopyhs 
prove how well Herodotus had considered the scenes of parUcnlar actions /] 
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knows to reward merit. He already thinks highly of your viitue, and if you 
will but enter into his service, he will doubtless assign to each of you some 
government in Greece.” Hydames,” they replied, ‘‘your advice with re- 
spect to us IS inconsistent : you speak from the experience of your own 4>ut 
with an entile ignorance of our situation. To you servitude is familiar ; but 
liow sweet a thing liberty is, you have never known, if you had, you } ourself 
would ha\e ad\ised us to make all possible exertions to preserve it.” 

When introduced, on thtir arri\ al at Susa, to the royal presence, they 
wcie fiist ordered b'v the guards to fall prostiate, and adore the king, and 
some force was used to compel them. But this they refused to do, even if 
the} sliould (lash tlieir heads against the ground. They were not, they said, 
iccustomed to adore a man, nor was it for this purpose that they came. 
Vftcr perbe\eiing in such conduct, they addressed Xerxes himself in these 
ind similai expressions : “King of the Medes, we are sent by our country* 
iiKii to make atonement f(jr those ambassadois who penshed at Sparta.” 
Xerxes with gieat magnammit'v said he would not mutate the example of 
till L.iccd i monians The} in killing hib ambassulors liad Molated the laws 
oi nations, he would not he guilty of that witli which lie reproached them^ 
noi, b} de£)tro}ing their messengeis, indiiectl} justif} then ciirae.c 




CHAPTER XIX. THERMOPYL^ 


Everytbiiip: ainotij: the* Spartans coiKiuocd to ])lant in their h(*arta 
the most heroic courage, by the reineiiibrance of tlioir ancestors, whose 
principles and sentiments were the spur to the noblest actions. The 
lowest Spartans w'ere exalted to a level witli their greatest chiefs by a 
glorious death ; their memory was renewed by the in(>p.t solemn offering 
to the latest posterity, and their images were placed next to those of 
the gods. — AdniUnl fnnn Honnv. 


THE FAMOUS STOllY AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS 

Xerxes encamped in Trachinia at Melis; the Greeks, in the straits. 
These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopyhe ; the people of the 
country Pylee only. Here then were the two armies stationed, Xerxes occu- 
pying all the northern region as far as Trachinia, the Greeks that of the 
south. The Grecian army, w'liich here waited tlie approach of the Persian, 
was composed of three hundred Spartans in complete armour ; live hundred 
Tegeatse, and as many Mantineans ; one hundred and twenty men from 
Orchomenos of Arcadia, a thousand men from the rest of Arcadia, four hun- 
dred Corinthians, two hundred from Phlius, and eighty from Mycente. 
The above came from tlie Peloponnesus: from Iheotia there were seven hun- 
dred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

In addition to the above, the aid of all the Opuntian Locrians had been 
solicited, together with a thousand Phocians. "J'o obtain the assistance of 
these the Greeks had previously sent emissaries among them, saying, that 
they were the forerunners only of another and more numerous body, whose 
arrival was every day expected. They added, that the defence of the sea 
was confided to the people of Athens and -^Igina, in conjunction with the 
rest of the fleet ; that there was no occasion for alarm, as the invader of 
Greece was not a god, but a mere human being ; that there never was nor 
could be any mortal superior to the vicissitudes of fortune ; that the most 
exalted characters were exposed to the greatest evils ; he therefore, a mortal, 
now advancing to attack them, would suffer for his temeritj^ These argu- 
ments proved effectual, and they accordingly marched to Traohis to join 
their allies. 
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Leomdai and H%% Allxet 

These troops were commanded by diffeient oflicers of their respective 
countries but the man most regarded, and entrusted with the chief com- 
mand, was Leonidas of Sparta His ancestors were traced back to Heicules. 
An accident had placed him on the throne of Sparta ; for, as he had two 
1)1 others older than luniself, Cleomeiics and Doneus, he had entertained no 
thoughts of the go\eriiintnt , but Cleoraenes d>ing without male issue, and 
Poneus not sur\ning (for he ended his da \8 in Sicilj) the crown came to 
J^tonidis, who was e Idci than Cleombrotus, the }ounge 8 t of the sons of 
\iii\andrides, and who hid married the daughter of Cleomenes. On the 
j)usent occdbioii ho took with liim to Thermo])\l \ a bodj of three hundred 
(Instil men, all of whom had childien 1 > tliese he added the Thoban 
ti ) >ps who wtrt conducted b\ Leontiades, son of Lui^machus.^ Leonidas 
hil selected the The bins to accompany him, lx c lusc i suspicion generally 
jre\ iihd tint thc\ wcit sceicth attaehed to the Mcdcs Ihcse therefore 
li summoned to attend him, to asecitiin whether lhe\ would actually con - 
tiibut( tlj( 11 iid or ojx iih withdraw tlicmschts fiom the Giccian league. 
\\ itli h ‘Stile seiitimeiitb the\ iie\eitheless sent the assistance required.* 

rii( minh of this b d> under Leonid m w is leeeki ited b> tlie Spartans, 
t 1 1 then e\ imj le mi^ht stimulate th( ii illics to ution and that they might 
n t 111 ike tlieii dcli\ apifteiKC foi g >ing ()\er to tin Meilcs Ihe celebra- 
i 11 f tin C niiein festn il^ luoti leted the miieli of tin ii mam body; but 
It w IS lliLii intention to foil iw with all imaginable expedition, leaving only 
I ^null dt i leliine lit foi the' defence of Sputa llic list of the allies were 
i l lilted li'v himil 11 motnes for th<- Ohmpic games hii>pcne^d to recur at 
il is pciioil , inel as tbe\ did ii it exjicct ui engage men t would immediately 
t ikc I lice at ^hLlmop^l i, thc’v sent oiil> i detachment before them 

Such wcie the m ‘ti\es of the (oiifedeiite ])od\ J he Gieeks who were 
tin il\ assemliled xt Ihermopxlc wtic seized with so much terror on the 
q pi >ieli ( f tlic Persians that the> consulted about a rctre it Those of the 
1 * 1 )poniiesus were m geneia] of opinion that the\ should return and guard 

^ B mitli IS tlu I umb ref Grt ks wh appeired on this occasion acc rding to the different 
I ircstiitati 118 of Hfr dotus 1 ausaiuas and Diodorus Sit^u’us 
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The above came from the Peloponnesus thjso who came from the other parte of Greece 
^tre according to the authors above mentioned 


Thespians 
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P Plutarch upbraidil Herodotus for thus slandering the Thebans , and Diodorus sajS, thai 
^ebes was divided into two parties, one of which sent four hundred men to Thermopylae 

thinks it Is certain that this tale was invented in the light of Thebes* later Median pdli<^^ 
P This was continued lor seven days at Sparta. Vanous reasons are assigned lor Its InM 
wtiQQ , Theocritus says it oommemoxated the eeantkm of a peetUenoe e] 
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the isthmus ; but as the Phocians and Locrians were exoeedmgly averse to 
this measurey Leonidas prevailed on them to continue on their post. He 
resolved however to send messengers round to all the states, lequiring sup- 
plieSy stating that their number was much too small to oppose the Medes 
with any effect 

Whilst the} thus deliberated, Xerxes sent a horseman to examine th^r 
number and their motions He had before heaid, in Thessal}, that a small 
band was collected at this passige, that the} ^^ele led Lacedaemonians, 
and b} Leonidas of the race of Heicules llie person emplo}ed performed 
his duty: all those who weie without the entrenchment ht \\a8 able to 
reconnoitre ; those ^^ho weie am thin foi the puipose of defending it, eluded 
his observation Ihe LacedcCinomans were at that peiiod stationed without 
of these some weie pei forming gymnastic exeicises, whilst otheis were ein 
ployed in combing their haii He was greatl} astonished, but he leisurth 
surveyed their numbei and employ ments, and leturned without molest ition 
for they despised him too much to puisue him. He related to Xerxes ill 
that he had seen 

Xerxes, on hearing the above, was little awaic of what was realh ilu 
case, that this people were picpaiing themsehes cithei to conquer oi t( 
die. The thing appeared to him so ridiculous, that he sent for Demiiitus 
the son of Aiiston, who was then with the arm^ On his appeiring the 
king questioned him on this behaMoui of the Spart ms, e\i)ressing his de-fliL 
to know what it might intimate I hd'vc btfoie, ^ii, ^ siid Demanlus 
“spoken to }ou of tins people, at the commencement of this expedition 
and as I remember, w lu n 1 related to \ ou what I knew } ou w ould ha\ e occasu n 
to observe, }ou tieited me with contempt I am conscious of the dangci 1 1 
declaring the truth, m opposition to ^ou^ prejudices , but I will ne\eithcUss 
do so. It IS the determmition of these men to dispute this pass with us and 
they are preparing themsehes accoidmgh It is then custom befoie in\ 
enterprise of danger to adorn then Inn Ol this aou inaA be assuied, tint 
if you vanquish these, and then coimtiAmen in S 2 )nta, no other nation will 
presume to take up arms against aou }ou are noAA advancing to attiek i 
pecmle whose realms and citA aie the faiiest, and AAhose troops are the braAcst 
of Greece These AAOids seemed to Xeixes pieposterous enough , but he de 
manded a second time, hoAA so small a numbei could contend Avith his aim> 

“ Sir,” said Demaratus, ‘ I aaiII submit to suffer the punishment of falsehood 
if what 1 say does not happen ” 

Xerit9 AsBaiU the Pass 

Xerxes was still inciedulous , he accordingh kept his position without 
any movement for foui da> s, in expectation of seeing them retreat. On the 
fifth day, obserA ing that the> continued on their post, merel} as he supposed 
from the most impudent rashness, he became much exasperated, and sent 
against them a detachment of Medes and Cissians, with a command to bung 
them alive to his presence The Medes in consequence attacked them, and 
lost a considerable number A reinforcement ariiAed , but though the onset 
was severe, no impiession was made It now became universally conspicu- 
ous, and no less so to the king himself, that he had many troops, but few 
mem^ The abo\e engagement continued all da}. 

r Acoording to Plutarch, Leonidas being asked how he dared to encounter so prodigious a 
multitude with so few men, replied If you reckon by number, all Greece is not able to eppo^ 
a smaU part of that army , but if by courage, the number I hate with me is salBoisiit“] 
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The Modes, after bring very roughly treated, retired, and were snooeeded 
by the band of Persians ^ed by the king ^the Immortal,” and commanded 
by Hydames. These it was supposed would succeed without the smalleet 
difficulty. They commenced the attack, but made no greater impression 
than the Medes : their superior numbers were of no advantage, on account 
of the narrowness of the place ; and their spears also were shorter than 
those of the Greeks. The Lacedsenionians fought in a manner which deserves 
to be recorded ; their own excellent discipline, and the unskilfulness of their 
adversaries, were in many instances remarkable, and not the least so when 
in ( lo'^e ranks they affected to retreat 1 he barbarians seeing them retire, 
pursued them with a great and clamorous shout , but on their near approach 
tin. Greeks faced about to reeene them. The loss of the Persians was pro- 
digious, and a few also of the Spartans fell. The Peisians, after successive 
tfforls made with great bodies of their troops to gain tlie pass, were unable 
U) .iccomjdisli it and obliged to retire. 

It is said of Xeixts himself that, being a spectator of the contest, he was 
so gu ith alarmed for the safety of his men, that he leaped thrice from his 
tliroiK On the following day, the baibanans succeeded no better than be- 
fuii rii(\ went to the onset as against a contemptible number, whose 

)unds tlie\ supposed would hardly peimit them to renew the combat : but 
tin reeks, diawii up in regulai duisions, fought each nation on its respec- 
tiM post, c\rc})t the Phodans, who weie stationed on the summit of the 
Hi >uiilain to defend tlie pass. Ihe Pei sians, experiencing a repetition of the 
Miiin tuatment, a second time retired. 

The Treatlury oj Ephialtt^ 

Wliilst the king was exceeding!} peiplexed what conduct to pursue in the 
j)res(.nt emergtncy Epliialtes, the son of Eur>demus, a Mahan, demanded 
in audit rut he expected to iecei\e some gicat lecompense for showing him 
t’le j>allj winch led o^el the mountain to lhermop}lae . and he mdeed it 
was who thus rendered ineffectual the -valour of those Greeks who perished 
oil this station. This man, through fear of the Lacedajmomans, fled after- 
w lids into Tliessal} ; but the P\ lagoFcC, calling a council of the Amphictyons 
at PvldB for this express purpose, set a price upon Ins head, and he was 
ift( I wauls slam b\ Athenades, a Trachmian, at Antic} ra, to which place he 
had letuiiied 

Ihe intelligence of Epliialtes ga-ve the king infinite satisfaction, and he 
instanll} detached Ha dames, with the forces under his command, to avail 
himself of it They left the camp at the first approach of evening ; the 
Mahans, the natives of the country, discovered this path, and by it conducted 
the Thessalians against the Phocians, who had defended it by an entrench- 
ment, and deemed themseh^es secure. It had nevei, howev^er, proved of any 
advantage to the Alalians 

1 he path of w^hich we are speaking commences at the nver Asoptli* 
This stream flows through an aperture of the mountain called AnopM, 
which 18 also the name of the path. This is continued through the wnole 
length of the mountain, and terminates near the town of Alpenus. Follow- 
ing the track which has been described, the Persians passed the AsopuB, md 
inarched all night, keeping the QBtean Mountains on the right, and the Tra- 
<'ninian on the left. At the dawn of morning they found tbemselves at the 
summit, where a band of a thousand Phocians in arms was stationed, both to 
defend their own country and thia pass* 
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The approach of the Persians was discovered to the Phocians in this 
maimer: v^lst they were ascending the mountain they were totally con- 
cmled by the thick groves of oak ; but from the stillness of the air they were 
discovered by the noise they made by trampling on the leaves, a thing which 
mfeht naturally happen. The Phocians ran to arms, and in a moment the 
be^a jians appealed, ^\ho, seeing a number of men precipitately arming 
themselves, were at first struck vitli astonishment. They did not expect an 
adversary ; and they had fallen in among aimed troops. H^darnes, appre- 
hending that the Phocians might pio\e to be Ldcedtcmoniaiis, inquired of 
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Ephialtes who they were. When he was informed, he drew up the Persians 
in order of battle. The Phocians, not able to sustain the heavy flight of 
arrows, retreated up the mountain, imagining themselves the objects of this 
attack, and expecting certain destruction: but the troops with Hydames 
imd Ephialtes did not think it worth their while to pursue them, and 
^moended rapidly down tlie opposite side of the mountain. 

To those Gieeks stationed in the straits of Thermopylae, Megistias the 
soothsayer had previously, from inspection of the entrails, predicted that 
death awaited them in tlie morning. Some deserters had also informed 
them of the circuit the Persians had taken ; and this intelligence was in the 
course of the night circulated through the camp. All this was confirmed by 
their sentinels, who early in the morning fled down the sides of the moun- 
tain. In this predicament, the Greeks called a council, who were greatly 
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divided in their opinions : some were for remaining on their station, others 
advised a retreat. In consequence of their not agreeing, many of them dis- 
persed to their respective cities ; a part resolved to continue with Leonidas. 

It IS said, that those who retired only did so in compliance with the 
wishes of Leonidas, ^ho was desirous to preserve them: but he thought 
that he himself, v^ith his Spartans, could not without the greatest ignominy 
fors.ike the post thev had ccmie to defend. Obedient to the direction of their 
\i idt r, the confc delates retired Flie 1 hespians and Thebans ^ alone remained 
with the Spaitans, the Thebans indeed mt} reluctantly, but they were de- 
tained Leonidas as hostages. '1 he Thespians were verj zealous in the 
uiust and refusing to abandon their fi lends, pmshed with them. The 
Itadti of tht Ihespians was Dtinoplnlus, son of Diadromas 


Tht Final Assault 

Xtrxts taih in tlie moiniiig ofitud a sokmn libation, then waiting till 
the hour of full forum, he advanced fiom his t imp to tht above measure 
ht had been advistd Lphialtes llie descent fioin the mountain is much 
slioitti than the (iiciiilous asetnt llie baibiiiians with Xeixes approached ; 
J imhs and Ins (Tiecks piotetdtd, as to intMlable dtath, a much greater 
8j)i ( from the (b hie than tliev hid vet done Jill now th(} had defended 
tliimsdvcs behind then entiencbment, fighting in the most contracted part 
of llie jiassige ; but on this dav tht} tiigiged on a wnlei space, and a multi- 
t idt of tluii opi)onents fell Ikhind eatli tiooj> of Pei sians, officers were 
stitiontd v\ith whips in then hinds, (oinj»tllnig with blows their men to 
al\ inL( M inv of thtm fell into the sea, wheie tluv })eiished , many were 
tioddin uiidei foot bv then own tioojis, vMtliout tvcitiiig the Hmallest pity 
<»i ugiid Ur (necks, conscious th«it then destiuction v\as at hand from 
those wlio liid tikdi the (luuil of the mount uii, excited themselves with 
the most dcsj)eidtc valoui against then bnbaiian assailants 

Hull spciis being bioktn m pines, tlu \ had lecouise to their swords. 
1 oindos fell ill the engagement, having gieath signalised himself; and 
with him, man^ Sjiaitins of distinction, is well as otheis of inferior note 
iiiv illustiious Pcisiaiis also were slain, among vihorn v\ere Abrocomes 
and Ihperanthes, sons of Daiius. 

Ihtse two brothels of Xeixes fell as tin > v\eie contending for the body 
ot Leonidas here the conflict was tlu most seveie, till at length the Greeks 
b\ their supeiior valoui foui times lepelled the J'ersiaiis, and drew aside 
the bo(l\ of tlicir prince In this situation the} continued till Ephialtes 
and Ins paity appioached As soon as the Gieeks perceived them at hand, 
the set lie was changed, and the} retreated to the nairowest pait of the pass. 
Having repassed their entrenchment, the> posted themselves, all except the 
riiebaiib, in a compact bodv, upon a hill, which is at the entiance of the 
^traits, and where a lion of stone has been erected in honour of Leomdaf#' 
In this situation, the} who had swoids left, used them against the enemy, the 
rest exerted themselves w ith their hands and their teeth The barbarUuul 
rushing upon them, some in front, after overturning their wall, others 
Bur^unding and pressing them in all directions, finally overpowered them, 
ouch was the conduct of the Lacedaemonians and Thespians ; but none 

IJiodora« Sioolua speaks only of the rhespians. Pauaanias says that the people ol Myoera 
^ Thermopyl®, who had part in this glorious day , and in another place he 
tnat ail the allies retired before the tettle, except the Thespunis and pe(^le of Myoeiue.*] 
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A oeirtain TracfateWh liUtltt obierrM^^ 

Bttch a show^ of arrows tibat midtitude w^S^Ubsoiire the 
he replied, like a man ignorant of fear, and despieing the numbers 
Medes, our Trachinian fnend promises us great advantages ; if the 
obscure the sun’s light, we shall fight them in the shade, and be pro- 
from the heat ” Slany other sayings have been handed down as 
ent§ of this man’s fame Next to him, the most distinguished of the 
^Hfatans were, Alphens and Maron, two brotheis, the sons of Onsiphantus , 
Thespians, the most conspicuous was Dithjrambus, son of Harmatidas 
Alltiiese were interred in the place where the^ fell, together with such of 
tiae confederates as were slain before the separation of the forces bv Leonidas 
^poQ their tomb was this inscription 

Here once from Pelops seagirt region brought 
Four thousand men three hostile millions fought 

Thii was applied to them all collectneh Ihe Spartans were thus distin 

Go stranger and to list ning Spartans tell 
That here ol edient to their law s we fell 

* 

'nkeMT'Wai one also appropriated to the prophet Alegistias 

B\ Medes cut off beside Sperchius wave 
The seer Megistias fills this glorious gra^ e 
W ho stood the fate he well foresaw to meet 
And link d with Sparta s leaders scorn d retreat 

All these ornaments and inscriptions, that ot Megistias alone excepted 
were here placed b} the Amphict^ons 

Of these three hundied, there wf»re two named Lurvtus and Aristode 
both of them, consi8tentl> with the discipline of their country, might 
have eeeured themsehes by retiring to Spaita, for Leonidas had permitted 
(tiuna to leave the camp but they continued at Alpenus, being both afflicted 
iar M violent disorder of the c} es or, if they had not thought proper to 

B ie, they had the tilternatiae of meeting death in the field with then 
ers In this situation, the> differed in opinion what conduct to 
lur}tu8 haMng heard of the circuit made by the Peisians, called 
8, and putting them on, commanded his helot to conduct him to 
The sla\e did so, and immediately fled, whilst his master died 
iliantly Aiistodemus pusillanimouslv staged where he was U 
todemus, being individually diseased, had retired home, or if they 
sd together, we cannot think that the Spartans could have shown 
nent against them , but as one of them died in the field, which 
vho was precisely m the same circumstances, refused to do, it was 
not to be greatly incensed against Anstodemus 
||^ Aristodemus, on his return, was branded with disgrace and infamy j no 
SWb would speak with him ; no one would supply him with fire ; and 

term el tmnbler was annexed to his name ; but he afterwards, 
wliliftliatiiia efiectuslly atoned for his former conduct. It is also 

4^ hundred survivedi hia namewMi^aiititea,^ 
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what they had asserted, their lives were preserved. Some of them heewtoe 
were slam ; for as they approached, the barbarians put several to the wmaAi 
but the greater part, by the order of Xerxes, had tne royal maito impKiiSStt 
upon them, beginning with Leontiades himself Eurymachus his SCm Isas 
afterwards slam at the head of four hundred Thebans, by the pae|ili| ef 
Platsea, whilst he was making an attempt upon their city. In this 
the Grreeks fought at Thermopylae ^ 


DISCREPANT ACCOUNTS OP THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS 

Such IS the stoiy of this memorable contest as Herodotus tells it. He is 
our most important source by far, and his simple words give a more realistie 
picture than is convened b} an} modern paraphrase It is well to reoaU|4tow« 
e\er, that there are discrepant accounts of the death of Leonidas. None of 
these IS so plausible as the description just given, but two of them are worth 
citing, to illustrate the historical unceitamties that attach to the subject.^ 
Plutarch, in his parallels between the Romans and Greeks, thus describes 
the death of Leonidas . Whilst they were at dinner, the barbarians fell 
upon them upon which Leonidas desired them to eat heartily, for they 
Mere to sup with Pluto Leonidas charged at the head of his troops, and 
'ifter recei\ ing a multitude of wounds, got up to Xerxes himself, and snatohed 
the croMn from his head He lost his life in the attempt , and Xerxes, ean^ 
mg his body to be opened, found his heart hairy So says Aristides, ill hii 
hist book of his Persian History.” This fiction seems to have been taken 
fiom the Xaa-iov Krjp of Homer 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that Leonidas, when he knew that he was dr- 
oumvented, made a bold attempt by night to penetrate to the tent of Xerxes; 
but this the Persian king had forsaken on the first alarm. The Greeks how- 
I \ er proceeded in search of him from one side to the other, and slew a pro* 
digious multitude. When morning approached, the Persians percseiving tibe 
Greeks so few in number, held them m contempt ; but they stul did not dare 
to attack them in front , encompassing them on both sides, and belmd, 
slew them all with their spears. Such was the end of Leonidas and his party 
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Where the Spartans fell, they were afterwards buried : their 
o^onides sang, was an altar ; a sanctuary, in which Ghweoe reMM |p| 

memory of her second founders. ^ ^ 

lusonptitei of the monunient raised over the sfauii, whe dW-4 
^ ^ defence of the piyw, vee<»:ded Uiat four iSmaamAn 
Peloponnesus had toegb* at Xfaeneopyto with Oieee luwM 
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We ought not to expect accuracy in these numbers the hst m Herodotus, if 
the Locnan force is only supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds six thousand 
men: the Phocians, it must be remembered, weie not engaged. But it is 
not easy to reconcile either account with the historian’s statement, that the 
Grecian dead amounted to four thousand, unless we suppose that the helots, 
though not numbered, formed a large part of the army of Leonidas The 
lustre of his achie\ ement is not diminished by their presence. He himself 
and his Spartans no doubt considered their persevering stand in the post 
entrusted to them not as an act of high and heroic de\ otion, but of simple 
and indispensable dnt\ Iheii sjnrit spohe in the lines insciibed upon their 
monument, \^hich bade the passengei tell their c iintr^mtn, that they had 
fallen in obedience to then lavs 

Ihe Persians are siid to hi\e lost tvent\ thoiismd im n among them 
vere seveial of ro^al blood To console himself foi this loss, and to reap 
the utmost advantage fiom his Mctor\, Xci\es sent o\ei to the fleet, vhich, 
having heard of the depaitiiie of the Greeks vas now stationed on the north 
coast of Euboea, and b> public notice united ill vho vere cun ms, to see the 
chastisement he had inflicted cn the mtii vlii hid diicd to def> his power 
lhat he had pieaioush buried the greitcr ] irt of his own deid seems nat- 
ural enough, and such an aitificc, s) slighth diffeiing fiom the universal 
piactice of both ancient ind modern belligt^K nts scaiccl} dcser\ed the name 
of a stratagem He is said ilso to ha\c n utilitcd the boda of Leonidas, Aid 
as this vas one of the foitmost he found on a held vliich had cost him so 
dear, ve are not at libeity to i(]e(t the traditi m on the ground that such 
ferocity vas not consistent vith the icsjiect usualh i iid ba the Persiins 
to a gallant enem> 

At Thermopjli \cr\cs leaint i lesson vliicli lie hid ic fused to lecent 
from the varnings cf Demaiatus ind he inquired vith alteied spirit 
whethei he hid to evpect inmy such obsticlcs in the conquest of Gieece 
The Spaitan told him that thcie veic eight tli msand cf his couifliamen, vhc 
would all be iead> to do vhat Leonid is had dom, and that at the isthmus 
he would meet vith a resistance nioic p( veiful ind cbstiiitte th in at Ther 
mop} lae But if iiiste id c f itt icking the Pelopoiinc sus c n this side, v here lit 
would find its vliole f ice c dlectcd to vithstind him, he sent i dctachmcni 
of his fleet to seize tlie island of C a then ind to infest the coast of Laconii, 
the confedeiac} vould be disti acted, and its mcinbcis, depnaed of their 
head and perliaps disunited, would successiael} aicld to his arms The 
plan, vhether Demaiatus oi llercdotus vas the author, found no supporters 
in the Pei Sian council 

He had nov the ke} of northcin Giecce in his hands, and it only re- 
mained to determine tov irds vhich bide he should first turn his arms. The 
Thessalians, vho e\ei since his irna il in their countr} had been zealous in 
his sera ice, nov resoh cd to make use of their influence, and to direct the 
course of the storm to their ovn advantage Ihcse fhebbalianb, who lire 
mentioned on this occasion by Herodotus without aii\ more precise desenp 
tion, were probably the same nobles vho, against the vishes of their nation 
had invited 4ttid forwarded the in\asion The} had now an opportuni^ of 
gratifying Either their cupidit} or their re\ enge , and they sent to the Pho 
Clans to demand a bribe of lift} talents, as tlie price at which they would 
consent to avert the destruction which was impending over Phoois The 
Phocians however either did not trust their faith, or v ould not buy their 
safety of a hated rival. The Thessalians then persuaded Xerxes to cross 
that part of t]|i|^tean chain which separates the vale of the Sperchius from 
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the httle vaUey of Dons. The Donans were spued, m friend. tK/-- 
the Phooums who had the means of escaping took refnm on the hicFh 
tlut 1.. the p«J„ rf P«n2S,T.t K ^ 

^at remamed m their home^ on the fields, the cities, the temples of tSI 
devoted land, the fury of the invader, directed and stimulated by^the mal^ 
of the Th^ans, poured ^distmguishing rum. Fire and swid. the crS 
n *™***«‘?, spoilers, ravaged the vale of the Cephisus down 
to the boidera of Boeotia 1 he rich sanctuar^ of Apollo at Al® was sacked 
and burnt, and fourteen to.^ ns shared its fati \t Panopeus, Xerxes dividS 
his forces , or lather detached a small both round the foot of Parnassus to 
De phi Ml h orders o sti.p the temi.le of its treasures, and lay them at h« 
fett He litd I< irnt Hull mIuc fiom tlu lust aiitlioiity at Sardis The 

great ainn turned off toMaid the hmer %alt of the Cephisus to pursue it! 
march thioii^h Bcxclia to \ilienb A ^ puioue 
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Elelbis Fart of the Island or Salamis 


CHAPTER XX. THE BATTLES OF ARTEMISIUM AND 

SALAMIS 


A kins; sate on the rock> br')w 
Which looks o cr sea born Salamis 
And ships b\ thousands lay below 
And men in nations — all wcie his 
He counte 1 them at break of day 
And when the sun set where were thc\ 

— Birov 


The days of battle at ThermoptK had been not lesb acti\el> employed 
by the fleets at \phet8e and Artemisiuin It has dliead> been mentioned 
that the Greek whips, hating abandoned their station at the latter place antf 
retired to Chalcis, wcie induced to return, b\ the nc\\s that the Persian 
fleet had been nearlj ruined bj the recent stoiin, and that, on returning 
to Artemisium, the Grecian commandcis felt renttted alaim on seeing tlu 
enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage just sustained, still mustering in o\ti- 
whelmmg number at the opposite stition of AphetaB Such was the effect 
of this spectacle, and the impression of their own inleiiont\, tint the\ again 
resolved to retire without fighting, leading the stiait open and undefended 
Gbreat consternation w is caused b> the news of then determination among 
the inhabitants of Euboa, who cnticated Lun blades to maintain his position 
for a few da>s, until the^v could haie tune to icmo\e then families and then 
propert> But e\en such post j^onement was thought unsafe, and refused 
and he was on the point of gning oidcis foi reti eat, when the Eubceans 
sent their envo\, PeHgon, to 1 In mistocles, with the offer of thiity talents, 
on condition that the fleet should keep its station and hazaid an engagement 
m defence of the island 1 hemistocles cmploied the money adroitly and 
successf ull> , guing fiie talents to Eun blades, with large presents besides to 
the other leading chiefs the most unmanageable among them was the 
Corinthian Adimantus, wlio at first thieatcned to depart with his own 
squadron alone, if the remaining Gieeks were mad enough to remain 
His alarm was silenced, if not tianquillised, b} a present of three talents. 

However Plutarchs' md> be scandalised at such ingloiious revelations pre 
served to us by Herodotus respecting the undeihand agencies of this memor- 
able struggle, there is no reason to ( all in question tlie bribery here described 
But Themistocles doubtless w as orilj tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubcean monej ,that which he would ha\e wished and had probably tiied 
to accomplish without the mone\ — to bring on a nai al engagement at Artemi- 
sium. It was absolutel} essential to the maintenance of TheimopylsB, and to 
the mneral plan of defence, that the Euboean strait should be defended a^amst 
the Persian fleet, nor could the Greeks expect a more favourable position to 
fight in. We may reasonably presume that Themistocles, distinguished not 
less by danng than by sagacity, and the great originator of maritin&e energies 
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in hia country, ooncuwed unwillingly in the projected abandonment of 
Artemisium : but his high mental capacity did not exclude that pecuniary 
corruption which rendered the presents of the Eubceans both admissible and 
welcome — yet still more welcome to him perhaps, as they supplied means 
of bringing over the other opposing chiefs and the Spartan admirsd. It was 
finally determined, therefore, to remain, and if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Eubcean strait : but at any rate to procure for the inhabit- 
ants of the island a short inter\al to remove their families. Had these 
Eiiboeans heeded the oiacles, says Uerodotu'^^i, they would have packed up 
and removed long before ; for a text of Bacis gave them express warning ; 
but, liaMng neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they were 
now st'verely punished for sucli presumption 

Among the Ptisian fleet at Apheta', on the other hand, the feeling prev- 
alent was one of sanguine hope and confidence in their superior nunuierH, 
foiming a strong contrast with the discouragement of the Greeks at 
\rtemisium. Had tlu} attacked the latter immediateh, when both fleets 
first saw t ich other from their opposite stations, the\ would have gained an 
easy vutoiv, foi the Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiial was on the 
point of ordciing, even without an attack. But this was not sufliicient for 
the IVisians, wlio wished to cut off eveiy ship among their enemies even 
fiom flight and escape. Accordinglv', the} detached two hundred ships to 
ciKumnavigate the island of Eubcea, and to sail up the Eubosan strait from 
tlic south, in the lear of the Gieeks, — and postponing their own attack in 
fiont until this squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Gieeks But though the maineuvre v\as concealed bj sending the squadron 
lound outside of the island of Sciaihus, it Ik came known immediately 
«imong the Greeks, through a desertei — Se\lhas of Scione. This man, the 
best swimmei and diver of his time, and now engaged like other Thracian 
( I reeks in the Persian service, passed over to xVitemisiuni, and communicated 
to the (irotk commanders both the particulais of the late destructive storm 
and the despatch of the intercepting squadiuii. 


BATTLE OF ARTEMISIUM 

It appeals that his communications, respecting the effects of the storm 
and the condition of the Peisian fleet, somewhat reassured the Greeks, who 
resolved during the ensuing night to sail from then station at Artemisium 
foi the purpose of surprising the detached squadron of two hundred ships, 
rtud who even became bold enough, under the inspirations of Themistocles, 
to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphetse. Wanting to 
acquire some practical experience, which neither leaders nor soldiers as yet 
possessed, of the manner in which Phcenicians and others in the Persian 
fleet handled and mancBUV''red their ships, they waited till a late hour of 
the afternoon, when little daylight remained. Their boldness in thus ad- 
vancing out, with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the 
Persian admirals, and distressed the lonians and other subject Greeks who 
were serving them as unwilling auxiliaries : to both it seemed that the victory 
of the Persian fleet, which was speedily brought forth to battle, and was numer- 
ous enough to encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as complete, 
i he Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, with the Btems ux the 
interior, and presenting their prows in front at all points of the oircsBi^ 
ference ; in this position, compressed into a narrow space, they seemed to he 
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awaiting the attack of the enem>, who formed a larger circle around them . 
but on a second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed out 
from the inner circle in direct impact against the hostile ships around, and 
took or disabled no less than thirty of tliem , in one of which Philaoti, brother 
of Gorgus, despot of Salamis in C} prus, w as made prisoner Such unex- 
pected forwardness at hrst disconcerted the Persians, w ho however rallied 
and inflicted consideiable damage and loss on tlie Crieeks* but the near 
approach of night put an end to the combit, ind eich fleet retired to its 
former station — tlie Persians to \pheta. tlie Greeks to Artemisium 

The lesult of tins fiist dai b combit, though indecisne in itself, surprised 
both parties and did muoli to e\ilt the confidence of tlu Gieeks But the 
eaents of the ensuing night did act nioie Anothei tremendous storm was 
sent bj the gods to aid them Though it was tlie middle of summer, — a 
season when run laielj fills in the climate of Greece, — the most Molent 
wind, rain, and thunder preiaileel duiing the whole niglit blowing light on 
shore against the Persians at \])hete, and thus ])ut little tioiihlesome to the 
Greeks on the opposite side ( f the stiait I he seimen of the Persian fleet, 
scarcely reeo\( led fiom the foimci sf( im it Sepiis \cte, weic almost drneii 
to despaii b> this lepdition of the sime iieiil the moie so when thej found 
the prowb of their bhij s sunoundtd, ind the pi i\ of then ous impeded, h> 
the dead bodies and tlie spns fioin tlu lectnt hittle which the cuiiciii 
drove towards their shoie If this stoim was iiijuiioub to the mam fleet it 
AphetaB, it pio\ed the entire luin of the squidron detached to circumndii- 
gate Euboea, who, oiei taken ba it ncii the dangerous e istein coist of tint 
island, called tlu Hollows of Lub i i wen dinen upon the rocks and 
wrecked Ihc news of this stcfiid cons})iiu\ of the elenunts, oi inter 
vention of the gods agunst the schemes of the in\ idcis, was highly 
encouraging to the (necks, and the season ihle aim il of hft>-thiee fiesh 
Athenian ships, which reinforced them the ne\t di\, i used them to a still 
higher pitch of confidtiue In the aftciiioon of the sime daa, they sailed 
out against the Ptisiui fleet it \phcte,and itluked and destio>ed some 
Ciliciaii bhips eien it tluii moonngs the fleet Iming been too much 
damaged by the stoini < f the pcecding night t ) e )ine emt and fight 

But the Persiin ilmiiils weit not of i teni])ei to enduie such insults, 
— still lebs to let then mistei heir of them Xbemt noon on the ensuing 
daj, they sailed with then entiic fleet ntai to the Gitek station at Aite- 
misium, and termed themsehts into a hilt moon, while the Gieeks kept 
near to the shoie, so ^hit the\ could not be suirounded, noi could the 
Persians bring their entiie fleet into action, the shij)s running foul of 
each other, and not finding space to attick The bittle laged ficreel> all 
day, and with gieat loss and damage on botli sides the Egyptians bore 
off the palm of aalour among the Pcisiaiis, the Athenians among the 
Greeks. Though tlie positne loss sustained b> the Peisians was b> far 
the greater, and though the Greeks, being near their own shoie, became 
masters of the dead bodies as well as of the disabled ships and floating 
fragments, still, they weie themsehes hurt and crippled in greater pro- 
portion with reference to their inferior total and the Athenian vessels 
especially, foremost in the preceding combat, found one-half of their 
number out of condition to renew it The Eg3ptiaiis alone had captured 
five Qreoiau ships with their entire ciews 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders — and Themistocles, as 
it aeeiiM, among them — determined that they could no longer venture to 
hdld the position of Artemisium, but must withdraw the naval force farther 
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luto Greece : though this was lu fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopjltt^ 
and though the removal which the Euboeans were hastening was still un- 
finished, These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistocles to gi\e them convoy for their boats and their 
persons, abandoning their sheep and cattle for the consumption of the 
fleet, as better than leaving them to become booty for the enem} . While 
the Greeks were thus emplo>ed m oiganising their retreat, they received 
news which rendered letrcdt doubl> ntiessan riit Athenian Abron^chus, 
stationed with liis ^hip neir Thermopjhe, in oidei to keep up communica- 
tion between the arin> and fleet, bi ought tlie disastrous intelligence that 
Xerxes w IS iliead\ inastei of tlie pass, and that the di\ision of Leonidas 
was ( ithei dtsti()\ed oi in flight I poii this the flift alnndoiied Arte- 
inisiuin fc rtliwitli, and saih d up the Luboan strait tlie Coiinthian ships 
in tilt ^ in, the Athenians bringing up the itai I lu mistoc les, conducting 
the littci, st i\ed long enough at the 'vaiious w itt iing-statioiis and landing- 
jiluts to iijsdibt on some neighbouring stnus iiiMtitions to the Ionian 
( intingciits scTMng undci Xeixcs wher€b\ the littii wtie conjured not 
t) b(i\t iigiinst then fatheis, but to descit, if possible — oi at least, to 
lud t IS little ind as liiekwaidh as the\ could Jhemistocles hoped by 
this dralagein peril i})s to detach some of tlie loni ms fioin the Persian 
h or, at an^ iitt, to lendti them objtits of inisirust, and thus to 
(i mmish then tlli(jcn(\ A\ itli no linjrei eleli\ thin was requisite for 
sn h inscriptions, he iollowid the lein lining fleet, winch sided round the 
I list of \ttic i, not stopping until it le u hul the isl ind ol Silamib 

Ihe news of the letieit of the (jitek fleet w is s])eedil\ con\e\ed hy 
I iitizdi (f llisti i i to the l\isiins at Vplu 1 1 , who at first disbelieved it, 
iiiul (let lined the messenger until lhf\ hid sent to isiertain the fact. On 
the next dn, then fleet jiassed ueioss to the noith of Luba a, and became 
iiiistci of llistiii and the iieiglibouiing teiiitoi\ horn whence luany of 
them })\ permission iind e\tn inxitition of Xcixcs, ciossed over to Trier- 
nio])\li t ) su^^e^ the held of battle and the dead Respecting the number 
of the dt 1 ( 1 , Xerxcb is asseited to line delibeiattl} imposed upon the 
bpcit itois ho buried all his own dead, excejit one thousand, whose bodies 
wcit left out — while the total numbei of Cneeks who had perished at 
1 lu imop^ldL, foui thousand m number, were all left exposed, and in one 
heap, so as to create an impiesbion that their loss hid been much more 
se\cre than then own. Moreoxei, the bodies of the slaan helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing foi Spaitins or Thespians m 
the estimation of the spectatois We are not buipiised to hear, how- 
ever, that this tuck, gioss and public as it must ha\e been, really deceived 
ver^ few 

The sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with w Inch the Greeks of 
after-times looked back on the battle of lhermop}lce, and which they have 
communicated to all subsec^uent readers, was that of just admiration lor the 
courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band But among the contem- 
l>orai> Greeks that sentiment, though doubtless sincerel} felt, was by no 
means predominant it was overpowered b^ the more pressing emotions of 
di8dpj>ointment and terror. So confident weie the Spartans and Pelopon- 
nesians in the defensibility of Thermopylae and Arteraisium, that when the 
news of the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had jet been put in 
• the season of the festival games had passed, but no active 
yet been taken. Meanwhile the invading force, armj, and fleet, waa lU ita 
progr^s towards Attica and the Peloponnesus, without the least piupanriltea 
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— and, what was still worse, without any combined and concerted plan — for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes at Thermop- 
ylsa, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, was more than compensated 
by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not merely the 
Malians, Locnans. and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Boeotians, 
with their chief tovn Thebes, all except Thespiae and Plateea, now joined 
him. Demaratus, his Spartan companion, mo^ed foiward to Thebes to 
renew an ancient tie of hospitality vitli the Theban oligarchical leader, 
Attaginus, 'while small garrisons were stnt hy Alexander of Macedon to 
most of the Bcpotian towns, as well to i)rotect them from plunder as to 
insure their fidelit'v The Thespians, on the othei hand, abandoned their clt^ 
and fled into the Peloponnesus while the Plat cans, who had been Ber\iii^r 
aboard the Athenian bhi])s at \itemisium, weie disembarked at Chilcis as 
the fleet retreated, for tlic puipost of marching b\ land to their cit}, and 
removing their families Isoi was it only tlie land-foice of Xerxes which 
had been thus strengthened , his fleet also hid recened some accessions fiom 
CarystuB in Eubaa, and from st\eral of the C\ cl ides — so that the losses 
sustained hy the storm at Sepias and the fights at Aitemisium, if not wholly 
made up, were at least in pait lepaired, while the fleet remained still i>ro 
digiously superior in nuinbei to that of the Giecks 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesi in \\ ai, ncai hfty '\ears after these 
events, the Coiinthiin eiuoys reminded Spaita tint she Ind alloyyed Xeixcs 
time to arri\e fiom the e\tu mity of the earth at the threshold of the Peloj)on 
nesus, before she took any adequate piecautionsagimst him , a reproach Inn 
almost to the lettei It was only yyhen loused and tei lifted by the news d 
the death of Leonid is, that the Licedimoniaiis and the other Peloponne 
sians began to put foith their full strength But it was then too late to 
perform the promise made to \thens, of Liking up a jiosition m Btpotii so 
as to protect Attic i lo defend the isthmus of Coiinth was all that they 
now thought of, and seemingly all that was noy\ open to them ^nithei tiny 
rushed with all their ayailable population under tin conduct of C leombrotus 
king of Sparta (hiother of Leonid is), and began to d^aw foitiftcations 
across it, as yycll as to bieak up tlie Stiionian load from Mtgara to t orinth 
with every maik of anxious oneigy The Laced i monians, Arcadians, 
Eleans, Coiinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaunans, Phliasians, 1 roezenians, and 
Hermionians, were all present here in full numbers , many myriads of men 
(bodies of ten thousand eacli) yyorking and bringing materials night and 
^y. As a defence to themselyes against attack by land, this was an excel 
lent position they considered it as their last chance, abandoning all hope 
of successful lesistance at sea But tliey forgot that a fortified isthmus was 
no protection e\en to themsehes against the nayy of Xerxes, while it pro 
fesaedly threw out not only Attica, but also Megara and jEgina. And thus 
rose a new peril to Greece from the loss of Thermopylae no other position 
oould be found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and pro 
tected at once all the separate cities The disunion thus produced brought 
them within a hair's bieadth of ruin 


ATHENS ABANDONED 

tf tiw causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, yet more des- 
did the position of the Athenians appear. Expecting, according to 
to find a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia ready to sustain 
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Idas, or at anj rate to Co-operate m the defenqp of Attica, they had taken no 
measures to remove their famihes or property : but they saw with indignant 
disappointment as well as dismay, on retreating from Artemisium, that the 
conqueior was in full march from Thermopylae, that the road to Attica was 
open to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusive^ in the 
defence of their own isthmus and then own separate existence. The fleet 
irom Artemisium had been directed to mustei at the harbour of Trcezen, there 
ioa\\'iit such reinforcements as could be got togcthei but the Atheniaub 
tntieited h-ur\l)iadeb to hilt at balarnis, so as to allow them a short time 
foi fonsultation in the critical stxtc of then affairs, and to aid them in tile 
irinspoit ( f their families hik Lurjbiadcs \\ is thus sta 3 ing at Salamis, 
ML\ei il new ships which h ul icichcdl loezen ( imt o\er to join him ; and in 
tins w i\ Silimis became for a turn the naval st itioii of the Gieeks, without 
iii\ cUIiIki ite intention bcfoiehand 

AI( inwlnlt Tliemistocles and the Athenian seumn Idiidtcl at Phalerum, 
ind nnfU Ihdi mournful enti} into \thens (ilooiin as the prospect ap- 
pc lit cl tilt ic w IS little loom foi diftorenct of oj iiiion, anti still less room for 
<lcliu J he luthoiities and the public assemhh it once issued a proclama- 
iHi u](>ming c^e^^ Athenian to iemo\c his lamih out of the country in 
tilt h st wa^ he c uild A\ c ma\ conceuc tht st itc of tumult and terror 
\1 j il lollowtd on this unexpected juot 1 iiii ition, when we leflect that it 
1 1 1 t ) be ciroulited ind acted upon thioughout all Attua, fiom Sunium to 
()i I us, within the niiiow spice of less thin six di\s , for no longer iiiter- 
\ il tl ipsed bed le Xeixes actudll> drri\td at Athens, wheie indeed he might 
111 t HI ^ed eMij soonei 

J lit wli lie (iieciin fleet was doubtless emplo\cel in e iii \ingout the help- 
l(ss exiles mosth to 1 lazt n, where a kind leeeptiou tnd gent rous support 
were pro\ided for them, — the Jiozeniin popnlition bt mg seemiiigl} semi- 
J me iiid ha\ing ancient lelations of religion as well as of traffic with 
Vtluiis — l)ut in put also to Angina there weie, liowevtr, many who 
t ul 1 IK t, oi would not, go faitliei than Sdamis 1 hemistocles impressed 
uiicii the sufferers that the^v weie onl> obeMiig the oiaele, which had di- 
Kcted them to abandon the city and to tike refuge behind the wooden 
w ills , and eitlici Ins polic>, or the inentd dtpiession of the time, gave cir- 
tidition to othei stones, intimating that e^ell the diMiie inmates of the 
\ci )pcli8 were for a while deseitiiig it In the ancient temple of Athene 
Polids on that lock, theie dwelt, or was belie\ed to dwell, as guardian to 
the sinctuiry and familiai attendant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for 
whose nouiishment a hone} c ike was placed once in the month The honey 
< ike had been hitherto legulirl} consumed, but at this fatal moment the 
l>uestess announced that it lemained untouched the sacred guardian had 
thus set the example of quitting the acropolis, and it behoed the citizens 
to follow the example, confiding in the goddess herself for future return and 
restitution 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and children, was a 
scene of tears and miser j inferior onU to that which would have ensued on 
the actual capture of the cit} ^ Some few indiMduals, too poor to hope for 


* , tlie years 1821 and 1822, dunng the struggle which preceded the liberation ot 
Athenians were forced to leave their country and seek refuge in Salamis thM 

V ® incidents are sketched in a manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. fraoil^p 
Greece (London, 1826), Letters vi vii, x He states p 92, 

. 5^0 1 ®nimrated in a body, and sought refuge from the sabre among the nonaalMV 

in Upon these occasions, I am assured, that many have dwelt in cavOTM, Mlt 

mia^rahle hots, constructed on the mountain-side by their own feeble nsnoa 
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mamtenanoef or too old to care for life elsewhere, — confiding, moreover, 
in their own interpretation of the wooden wall which the Pythian priestess 
had pronounced to be inexpugnable, — shut themselves up in the Acropolis 
along with the administrators of the temple, obstructing the entrance or 
western front with wooden doors and palisades. When we read how great 
were the sufferings of the population of Attica near half a century after- 
wards, compressed foi lefuge within the spacious fortifications of Athens at 
the first outbieak of the Peloponnesian War, we may form some faint idea 
of the incalculably greater misei\ whicli o\erw helmed an emigrant popula- 
tion, hurrjing, they knew not whithei, to escape the long arm of Xerxes 
Little chance did theie seem that they would e\ei reMsit their homes except 
as his slaves. 

In the midst of c ii cumstances thus calamitous and tliieatening, neitlici 
the warriors nor the leadeis of Athens lost then eneigj — aim as well as 
mind was stiung to the loftiest pitch of human lesolution. Political dissen- 
sions were suspended . Thcmistocles pioposed to the people a deciee, and 
obtained their sanction, inMtmg liomc all who weit under senteiuc of tem- 
porary banishment inoito\er, he not onh included but e\cn specially desig- 
nated among them his own gieat opponent Aiistides, now in the thud ^eal 
of ostracism. Xanthippus tlu accusci, and Cimon, tlie son of Miltiades, 
weie partners in the same emigiation : the latter, eniolled b> his scale oi 
fortune among the hoisemcn of the state, was seen with his compan#r)ns 
cheerfully marching thiough the Ceiamicus to dedicate their biidlts in the 
Acropolis, and to bung aw a} in exchange some of the sacied arms theie sus- 
pended, thus setting an example of ieid> serM(t on shiplioaid, instead of on 
horseback. It was absolute! \ essential to obtiin supplies of mone\, j)aiU\ 
for the aid of the pooiei exiles, but slill more foi the eciuipment of tlie fleet , 
theie were no funds in the public tieasui> — but the senate of Aieopagus, 
then composed in laige propoition of men fiom the wealtliiei classes, put forth 
all its public authoiit> as well as its pm ate c ontiibutions and example to 
others, and thus succeeded in laising the sum of eight drachma foi e\er} 
soldiei seiving. 

This timel} help was indeed paitl> obtained b> the inexhaustible resouice 
of Themistocles, who, in the liuri> of embaikation, either discovered oi pre- 
tended that the Gorgon’s head from the statue of Athene was lost, and 
directing upon this ground e^el> man’s baggage to be searched, lendeied 
any treasures, which pri\ate citizens might be caii^ing out, available to the 
public ser\ice. B} the most stieiiuous effoits, these few important da>s 
were made to suflSce foi lemoMng the whole population of Attica, — those of 
military competence to the fleet at Salamis, — the lest to some place of 
refuge, — togethei with as much property as the case admitted So com- 
plete was the desertion of the countr} , that the host of Xerxes, when it 
became master, could not seize and cairy off more than five hundred pris- 
oners. Moreover, the fleet itself, which had been brought home from 
Artemisium partiall} disabled, was quickly repaired, so that, by the time the 
Persian fleet arn\ed, it was again in something like fighting condition. 

perished too, from exposure to an intemperate climate , many, from diseases contracted through 
the loathsomeness of their habitations many, from hunger and misery On the retreat of the 
Turks, the suiviTorB returned to their country But to what a country did they return ? To a 
land of desolation and famine , and in fact, on the first reoccupation of Athens, after the de- 
parture of Omer Brioni, several persons are known to have subsisted for some time on grass, till a 
supply of oom reached the Pinsus from Syra and Hydra In the war between the Turks and 
Vanensps in Idfifi, the population of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, iEgisa, ana 
CoriBUi. 
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THE PLBET AT SALAHIS 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis conaisted of 
three hundred and eixt} -six ships, — a force far greater than at Artemisium 
Of these, no less than two hundred were Athenian , twent\ among which, 
however, weie lent to the Chdloidians, and manned by them Forty Cor- 
inthian ships, thirty Aiginetan, tweiit} Megarian, sixteen Lacedsemonian, 
lifteeii Si(>oniciii, ten Epidaunan, seven from Ambracia, and as many from 
I retiia, five fioin Ira zen, tliree from Hermione, and the same number from 
Innas, two from C tos two from St via, and one fiom C}thnos, four 
ironi N i\os despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, but brou|fht by 
tin choice of their (aplains and sc imen to Sal imis , — all these triremes, 
t igetliti with a sin ill squadron of the infeiioi vessels called penteconters, 
iiuh iq th( tc tal 1 rom the grf it (neciin iitics m Italv there appeared 
iih one timrnt i volunteer cipiipptd and e iinmandi I h} an eminent citi- 
/(ii iiiiiu I Phi\llus, tliiiLC victoi at tlie Pvthian giints llie eiitiie fleet 
w IS thus i tiiflc liigii than the cnnhiiud force, three hundred and fifty- 
( ighl ships, eollected h\ the A.siitic Gictks it Lidc, fifteen >ear8 earlier, 
lull I the Ionic revolt We mi} doubt how ever whether this total, 
iniDw I tiom He lodotiis, bt not lugei thin tint which letualh fought a 
I tth itt rw irds it tlic h ittlc c i S ihiuiis iiid which 1 sehv lus giv es decidedly 
IS i nsisting ct thrtt liiiiielud s ill in *iddition to ten prime and chosen 
si ij s Ihitgrc it poet, hi Hist 11 one of the comb it Hits and speaking in a 
(li mil u| itseiitcd oril} seven veils ifi i th< battle, is bettci authority on 
the ] lilt even than Htiedotus 

Hiilh w IS the fleet mustc 1 1 d it Vilnius md the Athiiiim population 
ninovi 1, when \ei\esaii(l his host ovtiiin the deseitid eouiitr> , his fleet 
>eeuj Miig the loulslead of Phxlerum with the coast alioiiung His laud 
foiee hid been put m motion niidti tin guiliiite of the I hessalians, two or 
lime (livs iftci lilt bittle ot lh(im()j)}li iiid he w is assured b} some 
^rcadi ms who c ime to seek servut,thit the Peloponiif sians were, even at 
thit moment oetuj led with the eelebi itioii of the 01}mi games "‘What 
pri/e does the victor leeeive ^ lie asked I pon tlu leph made, that the 
pii/e vv IS ivvreithof the wild olive, riitantLchiius son of the monarch's 
uiielt Aitil inus, i& said to hue burst foith, notwithst Hiding the displeasure 
b>th t the moil irch himself md of the bvbtdiiders “Heavens, Mardonius, 
whit ininnei of men are these agdinst whom thou Inst bi ought us to fight 1 
nitn who contend not for mone>, but foi hoiiout ^ Whether this be a 
I mark u ill) delivered, oi a drirndtu illustration imigiiied b} some con- 
I niporar) of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting «is bunging to view a 
hdracteiibtic of Hellenic life, which contrasts not merel\ with the manners 
>f eoiitemporar} Orientals, but even with those of the eailier Greeks them- 
selves duiing the Homeric times 

Among all the various Greeks between lhermop}lce and the borders of 
vttica, there were none except the Phocians disposed to refuse submission . 
and the} refused onl} because the paramount influence of their bitter ene- 
mies the Thessalians made them despaii of obtaining favourable terms* 
^or would they even listen to a proposition of the Thessalians, who, boast- 
ing tliat it was in then power to guide as they pleased the terrors of tto 
Persian host, offered to insure lenient treatment to the territory of Phocis, 
provided a sum of fifty talents were paid to them The proposition being 
mdignantly refused, they conducted Xerxes through the little territory <3 
ons, which medued and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the 
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CephisuSf among the towns of the inflexible Phocians. All of them were 
found deserted , the inhabitants ha^ ing previously escaped either to the 
wide-spreading summit of Parnassus, called Tithorea, or even still farther, 
across that mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Locriaas. Ten or 
a dozen small Phocian towns, the most considerable of which were Elatea 
and Hjampolib, weie sacked and destroy ed by the in\aders, nor was the 
holy temple and oracle of Apollo at Abde better treated than the rest all 
its treasures were pillaged, and it w is then burnt From Panopeus Xerxes 
detached a bod> of men to plunder Delphi, marching with his main arni> 
through Boeotia, in which countr} he found all the towns submissi\e and 
willing, except riiespise and Platdsa both weie deserted b’v their citizens 
and both were now burnt hrom hence he conducted his arm} into the 
abandoned territory of Attica, reaching without lesistance the foot of tin 
Acropolis at Athens 


XERXES vr DFLTHI 

Ver} different w is the f ite of tint diMsion whicli he had detached fi( in 
Panopeus against Delphi \pollo defended his temple lieie more Mg(i 
ously than at Abne Ihe cupiditj of the Peisiin king was stimulated l\ 
accounts of the boundless weilth accumulited at Delphi, especiall} the j ic 
fuse donations of Creesus Ihc Delphi ins, in the e\ticnie of alirin, v^bik 
they sought safet\ foi themsehts on the heights of Pariixssus, and for tluii 
families b} transjioil across the gulf into kchaii, consulted the ml 
whether thej should cam aw a} or bur> the sacicd treasuics Apollo di 
rected them to ka\c the tieasures untouched, saving thit he w is coinjickiit 
himself to tike cire cf his own piopeit} Sixt} Delphians alone aentun 1 
to remain, together with \((.i itiis, the leligious supeiior but evidences ^ 
supeihuman aid soon appeiied to encourage them Ihe sacred arms su^ 
pended in the inteiui cell which no mortal liindwis ever permitted t 
touch, were seen l}ing before the a )or of the temjle, iiid when the Per 
sians, mai clung along the k id cilled Schiste, up tint lUgged path undti 
the steep cliffs of Piriiissus which conducts to Dclpni, had reached the 
temple of Athene Pioiuci, on a sudden, drcidful thunder was heaid 
two vast mountain crigs del iclied themselves and rushed down with deafen 
mg noise among them, ciushing man} to de iih, the wai shout was alse 
heard from the interior of the temple of Athene Sci/ed with a panic tenor 
the invaders turned rouiiei and fled, pursued not only b} the Delphiaiib 
but also, as thev themselves ifliimed, bv two aimed waiiiois of superhuman 
stature and dcstiuctive iim The tiiumphant Delphi ins confirmed this 
report, adding that the two auxiliaries wcie the heroes Ph}lacus and Auto 
nous, whose sacied precincts w ere close adjoining and Herodotus himself 
when he visited Dclplii, saw in the sacied ground of Athene the identical 
masses of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians ^ Thus did the god 
repel these invaders fiom his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, which re 

1 Compare the account given in Paubaniasi (\ 28) of the subsequent repulse of Brennus and 
Iha Gauls from Delphi in liis account the repulse is not so exclusively the work of the gods as 
In that of Herodotus there is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the templt^ 
1)u>ugh greatly assisted by divine intenention there is also liss on both sides A sunuar 
dtaaoent of crags from the summit is mentioned Many great blocks of stone and cliff are still to 
be seen near the spot, which have rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller ci 
ttiese passages The attack here described to have ^en made by order of Xerxes upon 
Delphian temple seems not easy to reconcile with the words of Mardonius still less can it w 
nooneded with the statement of Plutarch who says that the Delphian temple was burnt by tne 
Medee 
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mained inviolate until one hundred and thirty yeara afterwarda, when th^ 
were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the rhocian Philomelus. On this 
occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors of the treasures were 
the conquerors at Salamis and Plataea. 


ATHENS TAKEN 

Four monthp had elapsed since the departure from Asia when Xerxes 
reached Athens, the last term of his ad\ance. He brought with him the 
members of the Pisistratid family, who doubtless thought their restoration 
jiliocidy certain, and a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. 
I'liough the country was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected 
in the Acropolis ventured to defy him: nor could all the persuasions of the 
]*i‘-istratKls, eager to preserve tlie holy place from pillage, induce them to 
minenden 

The Athenian Acropolis — a craggy rock rising abrujitly about one bun- 
dled and lift} feel, witli a flat summit of about one thousand feet long from 
i 1 st t-* \vest, by f]\c hiindied feet bioad from noitli to south — had no prao- 
th ,ihi< a( cess excejit on the western side : nioreo\ei\ in all jiarts where there 
SI I nitd any possibility of cliinbiiig up, it was deiended by the ancient forti- 
fu aiion called the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
J*eisiaii army was posted around the northern uml western sides, and com- 
iiunccd tluir operations from the eminence irninediately adjoining on the 
iinithwest, called Areopagus; fiom whemee they bombarded, if we may ven- 
tnie upon tlie expression, with hot missiles, the woodwork b(*fore the gates; 
that IS, they poured upon it multitudes of ariows witli burning tow attachecl 
to them. The w'oodeii palisades and boarding preseiitlj^ took fire and were 
consumed ; but when tlie Persians tric'd to mount to the assault b\ the west- 
cin load leading up to the gate, the undaunted little garrison still kept them 
at ha\, haMiig proMclecl \ast stones, which they rolled clowm upon them in the 
asctnt. 

For a time the Gieat King seemed likely to be drivcui to tlie slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some ad\enturou8 men among the besiegers tried 
i<» scale the precipitous rock before them on its nortliern side, hard by the 
temple or chajiel of Aglaurus, which lay nearly in front of the Persian posi- 
tion, but behind the gates and the w'estern ascent. Here the rock was 
naturally so inaccessible, tliat it was altogetlier unguarded, and seemingly 
e\en unfortified: moreover, the attention of the little garrison was all 
concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence the separate es- 
calading party was enabled to accomplish their object unobserv^, and to 
1 each the summit in tlie rear of the garrison ; who, deprived of their last 
hope, either cast themselves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to 
the inner temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the entire 
I ersian host, and the whole Acropolis was presently in their hands. Its de- 
fenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings and buildings, 
fliicred as well as profane, consigned to the flames. The citadel of Atbsw 
hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as diet 
placed Sardis in those of Cyrus. 

, T™® divine prophecy fulfilled : Attica passed entirely into flks 

Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis was retaliated apCd 
f snd citadel of its captors, as it also was upofn their sacred temple 

^ -Eleusis. Xerxes immediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the 
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which 18 said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting, 
seemingl} , the gloomj predictions of his uncle Artabanus. On the next da} 
but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite recened his orders, or perhaps ob- 
tained his permission, to go and offer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the Acropo- 
lis, and atone, if possible, for the desecration of the ground they discovered 
that the sacred oli\e tree near the chaj)€l of Eiechtheus, the special gift of 
the goddess Athene, though burnt to the giound b} the recent flames, had 
alread} thiO'VMi out a fresh shoot of one cubit long, — at least the piet} of 
restored Athens afteii\aids l)elie\ed this encoiiiaging portent, as well as 
that \>hich ^vas said to ha\e been seen b\ Diet us, an Athenian companion 
of the Pisistiatids, in tlie 1 In lasian pi iin 

It was now the dci\ set apait foi tlie celebiation of the Eleusinian in\s 
teries , and though in this soiiowfiil "veai tlieie ^^as no celebration, noi 
any Athenians in tlie teiiilon, Die t us still fmcicd tint he beheld tlu 
elust and heard the loud multitudinous ehiiit, \vliich \\ is ^^ont to aecompun 
in ordlnar^ tunes the jiroccssion il maicli ficm Athens to Lkusis He i\ould 
even ha\e re\ealtd the f ut to Xnxes himself, had not Demaiatiis deteiud 
him from doing so but he as ^\cll is Heiodotus constiucd it as an e\idenct 
that the goddesses theinsehes 'wnt passing o\ei fiom Lleusis to hel]) tin 
Athenians at Sal unis Hut ^^hate\el ml^ ha\e been iceened in aftei times 
on that ela^ eeit iinh no ni in could belic\( in the speech lesuriectioii of eon 
quered Athens as <i fiee tit\ not e\i n if he h id witnessed the porten? c t 
the burnt cdi\e tiee suddenh spi outing afiesb with jiretcinatui d Mgour S y 
hopeless did the eircuinstinees of the Atheni ins then appeal, not less to then 
confederates assembled it Sal unis thui to the \ietoiious Peisi ms 

About the time of the captuie of the \eiopolis, the Pcisian fleet alsc 
armed safeh iii the B i\ of Phaleium, lunfoieed 1)> ships fiom Car^stus as 
well ab fiom aaiious islands of the ( \elideb, so tint Heiodotus leckons it to 
have been as stiong is bcfoie the teiiible stoim at Sepias Acte —an esti 
mate certainh not admissible 
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Soon aftei then iiinal, Xeixes himself descended to the shoie to inspect 
the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the \aiious na^al h ideis about the 
expediency of attacking the hostile fleet, now so near linn iii the nairow strait 
between Silaniis and the coasts of Attica He iiiMted them all to take then 
seats in an assemblv, wlieiein the king of Sidon occupied the hist place and 
the king of 1 > le the second The qucbtion w as put to each of them sepaiateh 
by Mardonius, and when we k un that all pionounced in fa\our of immediate 
fighting, we may be sitisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes himself must 
have been yyell known to them beforehand One exception alone was found 
to this unanimit}, — Artemisia, quetn of Halicarnassus in Cana , into whose 
mouth Herodotus puts a bpeech of some length, deprecating all idea of fight 
mg in the narioyv strait of Salamib, predicting that if the land-force were 
moved foiwaids to attack the Peloponnesus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at 
Salamis would return for the protection of their oyvn homes, and thus the 
fleet would disperse, the rather as there yvas little or no food in the island, 
and intimating, besides, unmeasured contempt foi the efficac} of the Persian 
fleet and seamen as compaied with the Greek, as yvcll as foi the subject con- 
tingents of Xerxes general!}. That Queen Artemisia gave this prudent 
counsel, there is no reason to question ; and the historian of Halicarnassus 
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may have had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion rested : 
but we hnd a difficulty in believing that she can have publicly delivered any 
such estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia — an estimate not merely 
insulting to all who heard it, but at the time not just, though it had come to 
be nearei the truth at the time when Herodotus wiote, and though Artemisia 
herself ma} ha\ e li\ ed to entertain the c onvic tion aftei w ards Whatt \ ei may 
hive bten her reisons, the historian tills us that fiierids as well as rivals 
were astonislud it her rashness in dissuading the monanh from a naval 
battk, and txpicted that she would be put to deatli But Xerxes heard the 
idvice with jKrfect good tcniptr, and even tsteemed thi ( man queen the 
mole highl'\ though h( itsched that the opinion of tlie iiiajoiitv, or his own 
4)pini )ii, sh nild be acted upon and ordtis wtie iiKoidingh issued foi 
alli 1 ing tliL nixt da>, whih tin land-force should ino\e foi wards towards 
tlie JMopoiiiusiis 

\\ }iilst, i n the shore of Phaleium, an ominiiotuit will i ompelled seeming 
imaiiiniitv ind pueliultd all leil delibi i itioii gii it, indttd, was the con- 
ti ist j r(scnt(d by the lu ighliouiing (iieik ainiimLiit at SiUniis, among the 
inenibc IS of winch uiiineasuied disst iisioii had bctii n lining It has aliead\ 
b n t it< d tint the (ruck Ikct hid origiuill> g )t togctlar at tint island, 

I with aii’V M< w of miking it i in\ il stain n but sim]>l\ in oidti to lovei 
111 1 i^si t the tmigidtion of llu Allanniis 1 Ins object being accomplished, 
mi \ i\ts being dittcl\ in Vttic i, Lunbiidcs coinoked the chiefs to con 
M hi wlnt ]>c)sition was the littest ioi a iia\ il nigigtincnt Most of them, 
e'>[)ccnll> those from the lMo{)oiincsiis,w c rt i\tis( to re nniningat Salami 8 ,and 
i io{ used th it the fftc t slioul 1 be ti instciicd to the isthmus of ( oiinth, where 

II would be in imincdnte conimiiinc iticui with the Ptlojionntsnn land force, 
s ) tint 111 c ISC of dcfeit at sc i, the ships would find piottctioii on shore, and 
the men would join m the land stmet — wink if woistcd in a naval action 

III 11 Silimis, tht> would be inc.loscd m an isliiid fioin wlieiice there were 
no lio])cs ol cseijK In the micKt of the debate, a messenger ai rived with 
new 1 of the eiptuie and eoiifligi ition of Athens and her Aeropohs by the 
l\isiaiis and sueh was the teiioi pioduced by this intelligence, that some 
of the chiefs, VMthout even iwaitiiig tlie conclusion of tlie debate and the 
hiiil vote, cpiitted the couiieil foithwith, and began to hoist siil, or prepare 
ihcir loweis, foi depaituie TLhe majoiit} came to a vote for ic moving to 
the isthmus, but as niglit was d])piOdching actual lemoval v\as deferred until 
the next moining 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of 1 hermopv I cP, which had 
served as a protection to ill the Greeks at once, so as to chc^ck the growth of 
scpaiate feais and inteiests We can haicll> wonclei tliat the Peloponnesian 
chiefs — the Corinthian in paiticulii, who furiiislied so large a naval contin- 
gent, and within whose territoiv the land-battle at the isthmus seemed about 
to tike j)lace — should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to fight at Sal- 
aiuis, and should insist on removing to a position v\here, in case of naval 
defeat, they could assist, and be assisted by, then own soldiers on land. 
Gr the othei hand, balamis was not onlj the most favourable position, in 
< onsequence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the Greeks, 
but Could not be abandoned without breaking up the unity of the allied fleet ; 
fc»ince Megara and ^gina would thus be left uncovered, and the contingents 
of each would immediately retire for the defence of their homes, while the 
Athenians also, a large portion of whose expatriated families were in B a la mi s 
and -ilgina, would be in like manner distracted from combined maritime 
efforts at the isthmus. If transferred to the latter place, probably not even 
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the Peloponnesians themselves would ha\e remained m one body; for the 
squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, etc , each fearing that the 
Persian fleet might make a descent on one oi other of these separate ports, 
would go home to rei)el such a contingency, in spite of the efforts of Eury- 
biades to keep them togethei Hence the cider for quitting Salamis and 
repairing to the isthmus w as nothing less than a sentence of extinction for 
all combined maiitime defence , and it thus became doublj abhorrent to dll 
those \\ho, like the Athenians A-ginetans, and Meganans, were also led by 
their o^^n sepaiite safety to cling to the defence of Salamis In spite of all 
such opposition ho\\e\er, and in spite of the protest of Ihemistocles, the 
obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leadeis earned the vote foi 
retreat, and each of them ^^cnt to his ship to piepare for it on the following 
morning 


SCHEMES on THEMTSTOCILS 

When Thennstocks returned to his ship yvith the gloom of this nielan 
cholj resolution full upon Ins mind, and Mith the necessity of providing for 
remoyal of the expitriited \ them in families in tlu island is ^^cll as for tint 
of the squadion he found an \theniin fiicnd mined Miie ijdiilus, whoa&kt 1 
him what the syn )d of chiefs had ditermmed C onceniing this Mnesiphilus 
who IS mentioned generally as a sigacious pi aetic il politician we unfoitii 
natelj haae no piiticuliis but it must haae been no common min whom 
fame selected, truly or falsth, as the inspiiing genius of riiemistotks On 
learning what had betii resohed Alncsiphilns buist out into lemonstiuue 
on the utter rum y\hi(li its execution would entiil theie would presently 
be neither an} united fleet to light, iioi any aggiegite cause and country to 
hght foi He yeheinently uiged riiemistocles igiin to open the question 
and to pi ess by ey ci v me ins m Ins jx wei lor a lec ill of the y ote f >r r^tie it 
as well as toi a lesolutioii to stiy iiid fight it Silimis 

Themistoclcs had alre idy in y iin tiicd to entoice the same yiew but 
disheartened as he was by ill siueess the leraonstranees of a inspected fiieiid 
struck him so foicibly as to induee him t > lencw his effoits He went in 
stantl} to the ship of LuiOm Us, asktd jti mission to spt ik yvith him, and 
being malted aboard, leopened with him ilone the whole subject of the pist 
discussion, enf 01 cing his own aiews is emphitically as he could In this 
piiyate communication, all the aigumeiits beaiing upon the cise were more 
unsparingly laid open than it hid bfen j issible to do in an assembly of the 
chiefs, who would haac been insulted if o})enl\ told tint the} aaeie likela to 
desert the fleet when once lemoaed fiom Salimis Spe iking thus freely md 
confidentially, and speaking to Lura blades done Theniistocles aa as enabled 
to bring him parti ill} i ound and ea en prea ailed upon him to convene a fresh 
synod So soon as this s>nod had issembled eaen before Eurybiades had 
explained the object and formdla opened the discussion, Themistocles ad 
dressed himself to each of the chiefs sepaiately, pouiing forth at large his 
fears and anxiety as to the abandonment of Salamis insomuch that the 
Oormthian Adimantus rebuked him by saying, “ riiemistocles, those who in 
the public festiy al-matches use up before the propei signal, are scourged 
“True,” rejoined the Athenian, “but tliose who lag behind the signal win 
no crowms ” 

Eurybiades then explained to the sy nod that doubts had arisen in his 
mind, and that he called them together to reconsider the previous resolve 
upon which Themistocles began the debate, and vehemently enforced the 
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necessity of fighting in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters 
at the isthmus, as well as of preserving Megara and ASraa : contending 
that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less effective tor the defence (g 
the Peloponnesus than if it took place at the isthmus, whereas, if the fleet 
were withdra\^n to the latter point, they would onlj draw the Persians after 
them Nor did he omit to add, that the Athenians had a prophecy assuring 
to them \ictor\ in this, their own island But his speech made little impres- 
sion on the Peloponnesian chiefs, who were e\en evasperated at being again 
summoned to nopen a debitc alieadv concluded, and concluded m a way 
w liK h they dc emed essential to then safety . In the bosom of the Corinthian 
Vdiinantus, esjHcialh, this feeling of anger burst all bounds. He sharply 
di iiounced the jiiesurnption of 1 hemistocles, and bade him be silent as a man 
wlio had now no free Grecian cit> to represent, Athens being in the power 
)t the cinnu na\, he went so far as to contend that Eur> blades had no 
light to count the ^ote of 1 hemistocles, until the lattei could produce some 
lu( (it\ as acci editing Iiini to the 8\nod 

^lu h in attack, alike ungenerous and insane , upon the leader of more 
th ui half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the ungotcrnable impatience of 
tin t uiiithians to (air\ awa> the fleet to their isthmus it provoked a 
hitt I ictort agiinst them tiom 1 hemistocles, who n mimbd tlu m that while 
111 hid around lain two hundred wcll-mauncd ships, he could procure for 
liinisilf an\wlicr( both cit> and teiiit()r\ as good oi better than Corinth. 
Iiut 111 now siw charh that it was hopeless to think of enforcing his policy 
h\ iigumont, and that nothing would succeed except the direct language of 
iiitiiiiid ition. lurrnng to Eun blades, and addressing him personally, he 
s 11 1 It thou wilt sta\ hcie, and light bia\e]\ licit, all will turn out well : 
bill il tliou wilt not sta\, thou wilt bung Hellas to lum For with us, all 
oiu meins of wai aie contained in our ships. Be thou \ot persuaded by me. 
If not, wc \thenians shall niigiatt with oui families on board, just as we 
IK, to Sius in Itdl\, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies 
iniiouiue 111 it we aie one daj to colonise. You. chiefs then, when bereft of 
illits like us, will bercaftci iteollect what I am now saMng.” 

Lui> blades had befoie been nc*aih con\inced tht impressne pleading of 
rill mist odes. But this last dow might menace clenched his determination, 
uicl pio])a])l\ struck dumb e\cn the Corinthian and Peloponnesian oppo- 
lunts for it was but too plain, that without thf» Athenians the fleet was 
powerless He did not, howt\er, put the question again to \ote, but took 
upon himself to icseind the pre\ious resolution and to issue orders for stay- 
ing at Salamis to fight In this ordei all acquiesced, willing oi unwilling ; the 
succeeding dawn saw them preparing for tight instead of for retreat, and 
iii\oking the protection and compamcmship ot the jEacid heroes of Salamis, 
— lelamon and Ajax tlie\ e'veii sent a tnieme to JEgma to implore .£acus 
himself and the remaining Ai^acids It seems to ha^ e been on this same day, 
also, that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose 
fleet w as seen in motion, towards the close of the daj , preparing for attafidk 
the next morning. 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the ordexa of 
the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their former fears and reluoteie^ 
^^hlcn began again after a short interval to prevail over the fonnidaUo 
menace oi Themistocles, and were further strengthened by the advices from 
the isthmus. The messengers from that quarter depicted the trraidatioa 
and affright of their absent brethren while oonstructmg their cross wall at that 
point, to resist the impending land mvosion. Why were they not there also, 
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to ]om hands and to help in the defence, — even if woisted at sea, — at least 
on land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, already in the 
hands of the eneni\ ^ Such were the complaints which passed from man to 
man, with man> a bitter exclamation tigamst the insanitj of Eur^ blades at 
length the common feeling l)ioke out in public and mutinous manifestation, 
and a fresh s^nod of the chiefs was dtminded and con\oked Here the 
same angr'v debate, and the same me cone liable ditfeicnce, was again renewed 
the Peloponnesi m chiefs claniouiiiig foi iniiiKdi ite dcjiaiture, while the 
Athenians, ^ginetans, and Mtgaiians weie cquilh uigeiit in fa\oui ol 
staMiig to light It w IS (\ident to Ihemistoclcs that the mi]oiit\ of AOles 
among the chiefs would be agiiiist him, in spite of tlie oidtis of Lur\ blades 
find the disastious ( risis, destined to dt pint GuLfc of all united maiitinn 
defence, appealed imminent, when he lesoited to one list stiat igcni to meet 
the despeiate emergcnc\, b\ icndtiing flight impossilde C oiitiiMiig a jic 
text for stealing awa> fiom the SMiod, lit dtspitdud a tiustv nnssengti 
across the stiait with a secret communication to ihe Pei si m geiiei ils Siein 
nus his hla\e — seeniingh an Asiitie Cuttl wlio undci stood Persian, and 
had perhaps been sold during the lite Ionic lc^olt, but whose su])erior quili 
ties are marked b> the fact that he had the care and t( k lung of tlie childien 
of Ills master — was instructed to acquaint them jnn itel\ and in the name 
of Themistocles, \\h() was rcpiesentcd as wisliing siuccss at heiit to the 
Persians, that the (netk flttt w is not onh in the utmost alum, mcdii itiiig 
immediate flight, but tint thi \'inous poitionsof it wtic in such m lent dis 
sension, that th(\ were more likeh to light igiiiist e ich other thin against 
an> common ciienn A spkndi I oppoituiiit\, it w is added, w is thus openc 1 
to the Persians, if tht^ chose to a\ iil themsches of it without deli\, hist, to 
inclose and jne^ent then flight, uid then to ittack a disunited bod'v, main 
of whom would, wlnn the combat begin, opciih esp )use the Persian ciiuse 

Such was tlie imjiortint cominunu ition desp itched b> llumidodes 
across the iiuiow sti iit onh i quiitei of x mile in bit idth it the nirro\xtst 
part, which dnides Silimis liom the neiglibouring e nitincnton which the 
enemj were posted Jt xx is delivered with so inudi address as to pioduce 
the exact impression which he intended, and tht glorious success which 
followed caused it to pass foi i sph ndid sti it i^em had dele it ensued, his 
name would have bttn coxcitdwith iiilani} ^\hit surprises us the most 
IS, that after hi\iiig ic iptd signil honoiii fioin it in tlu evts of the (ireeks 
as a stratagem, he livtd to tike credit for it, dining tht exile of his latte i 
days, as a capital service rendered to the Peisi inmoii iich nor is it improb- 
able, when we reflect upon the despertte condition of Grician affairs at the 
moment, that such facilitv of double inteipretation was in part his induce 
ment for sending the iiussage. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xeixes shortly after he had issued 
his orders for fighting on the next morning and lie tntered so gieedil} into 
the scheme, as to direct his generals to close up the strait of balamis on both 
sides during the night, to the north as well as to the south of the town of 
Salamis, at the risk of their lieads if anj opening were left for the Greeks to 
escape. The station of the numerous Persian fleet was along the coast of 
Attica, — its headquarters were in the Ba} of Phalerum, but doubtless paits 
of it would occupy those three natural harbours, as jet unimproved bj art, 
which belonged to the deme of Piraeus, — and would perhaps extend besides 
to other portions of the western coast southw ard of Phalerum : while the 
Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called Salamis, in the portion of 
the island facing Mount iEgaleos, in Attica. 
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During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing from Pirmus 
iiorthi\ard along we western coast of Attica, closed lound to the noith of 
the town and harbour of balamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from 
the strait on the side of Eleusis while another portion blocked u]> the other 
issue between Piiajus and tlie southeastern corner of the island, landing a 
detachment of troops on the desert island of Psyttalea, near to that coiner. 
Ihese m(asures weie all taken during the night, to prevent the anticipated 
tlicfhtof tlic Gietks, and then to attack them in the nariow strait close on 
iIkit own harboui the ne\t moniing 

Mt inwhilt, that angi\ contio\ers} among the Giecian chiefs, in the midst 
f wliu li llitmistotlts had sent o\crhis secret cii\()\, continued without abate- 
iiuiit and without dtcisKii It was the interest of tlie Athenian general to 
j it)l )ng the debate, and to i)rt\ent an\ coneluding \otc until the effect of his 
should hi\e rendeud icticat imjuissibU noi was prolongation 
lithe ult in i cast so eiitical, wheic the ma]oiit\ of chiefs was on one side and 
tint of ni^ il foiec on the other — e8peeidl> as Liii\biidcs himself was 
iiMnirabk U) the Mew of Ihemistocles Aecoidingh, tin debate was still 
mitinished at niTlitfall, «ind either (cuitinued all ni^dit, oi was adjourned to 
in 1 ur btfoic da>bieak on the following inoining, when an incident, inter- 
as well IS iiniKUtant, gate to it a mw tuin 

Ihe ostiacised Aiistides armed at Salaniis fioin ^Lgina bince the 
II \()c itioii of his sentence piojiosed bv TheiniHlocles Inmscll, he had had no 
j je)itunit> of leMsiting Athens, and he now for the lust tmu icjoined his 
>unti>men m then exile at Salamis , not umnfoimcd of the dissensions 

I i^ing, ind of the im])aticncc ol the IMoponncsians to letiie to the isthmus. 

II was the lust to bung tlie news thit such ictiienient liid become imprac- 
ti ibh iiom the jiosition of the Ptibiin fleet, whii li his ( wn tesstl, in coming 
li III Egini, hid onh eluded under fit our of night lie caused Themisto- 

les to be niMted out fi(»in the assembled s> nod ol ehicls, and after a generous 
t V ndiuni, w lieu in he evpiesscdhis hope that then mail} would for the future 
I < nl\ a competition in doing good to then common couutr\, apprised him 
tint the new moAcment of the Persians exeluded all hope of now reaching 
llie isthmus and rendircd firthei debate useless Tliemistocks expressed 
his J at the intelligc nee, and eoramuiiicated his ow n sec let message whereby 
lie liid himself bi ought tlie mo\ement about, in older that the Peloponnesian 
thieis might be forced to light at balamis, c\eii against their own consent, 
lit inoieo\er desired Viistidcs to go himself into the synod, and commum- 
ile the new s for if it e ime fiom the lips of 1 hemistocles, the Peloponnesians 
'\ould treat it as a fabiication bo obstinate indeed was their incredulity, 
that the} refused to accept it as truth e\en on the assertion of Aristides . 
nor was it until the armal of a Tenian \ easel, deserting fiom the Persian 
Heet, that they at last brought themseUes to credit the actual posture of 
affairs and the entire impossibility of retreat Once satisfied of this fact, 
the} jirepared theiiisehcs at dawn for the impending battle 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS 

Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the shore opposite to 
balamis, Xerxes had erected for himself a lofty seat, or throne, upon one of 
the projecting declivities of Mount .£galeos, near the Heracleum, and im- 
niediately overhanging the sea, from whence he could plainly review all 
the phases of the combat and the conduct of hia subject troops. He was 
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persuaded himself that they had not done their best at Artemisium, in con- 
sequence of his absence, and that his presence would inspire them with fresh 
valour: moreover, hib rojal scribes stood ready by his side to take the names 
both of the bra\e and of the backward combatants On the right wing of 
his fleet — Vr Inch approached balamis on the side of Eleusis, and was opposed 
to the Athenians on the Grecian left — \vere placed the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, on his left \^ing the lonians, approaching from the side of 
PirdBUs, and opposed to the Lacedsemoniaris, Xginetans, and Megarians 
The seamen of the Persian fleet, ho\ve\ti, had been on shipboaid all night, 
m making that mc)\emeiit which had brought them into their actual position 
while the Gieek seamen now began without pieMOUs fatigue, fresh from the 
animated harangues of Thcmistocles and the otlici Icideis mono\ti, -just as 
they were getting on board, the> weic loincd bj the tiiremes whicli hid been 
sent to A^gini to biing to then aid Licus, with the othci jEacid heioes 
Honoured with this precious lieroic aid, which tended so much to raise the 
spirits of the Greeks, the Aginetan tiiieme now armed just in time to take 
her post in the line, Iming eluded pin suit fiom the intei\cniiig enera} 

The Greeks lowed foiwaid from the shoie to att uk with the usual paein, 
or war-shout, which w is ( onhdeiitl> leturned })\ the Peisiins , and the lattei 
were the most foiwiid of the two to liegiii the light foi the (ircck seamen, 
on giadually neiiing the encin\, bceime it lust dispose <l to hesitate, ind^ 
even backed watei loi a space, so that some of them touche d ground on then 
own shore until the letiogiide movement was ai rested bv a supernatuial 
feminine ligiiie hoveling ovei them, who ei.elaimecl, VMth a voice that ring 
through the v^hole fleet, le woi tines, how much 1 iitlici are ve going to 
back watei ^ ’ Ihe vei\ ciieiilition of this fiblt attc sts the dubious couia^c 
of the Gieeks at the commencement of the hittle. 1 he hi ivc \th( man caj) 
tains Aniinias and Ivcoinedes (the former, bioihei of the poet Lschvlus) 
were the fust to oliev citliei the ft ininme voice or the inspiritions of then 
own ardoui though acc udiiig to the veisioii euneiit at ^Lgiiia, it was tin 
^ginetan ship, the eiriiei of the ^Lacid heioes, which fust sit this honoui- 
able example Tlie Js i\uii Demociitus v^as celebrated b\ Sunorndes as the 
third ship in action \minus, dating foith from the line, chiiged with 
the beak of his sliip lull aginist i Pho iiieiaii, and the two became entangled 
so that he could not aguii get den , otlui shij>s came in aid on both sides, 
and the action thus became genei il Herodotus, witli Ins usual candoui, 
tells us that he could pioeuie lew details about the action, except cas to what 
concerned Artemisia, the qiucn ot his own citv so tint we know hardl) 
anything beyond the geneial f lets But it appeiis tint, VMtli the exception 
of the Ionic Greeks, maiiv of whom — appnenth a greatei number than 
Herodotus likes to acknowledge — weie lukewarm, and some even averse, the 
subjects of Xerxes conductccl themselves geneiallv with gieat braver} * 
PhoBUicians, C\piians, Cilinuis, Egvptians, vied vnih the Peisians and 
Medes, serving as soldiers on shipboaid, in trying to satisf} the exigent 
monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour 

Their signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage, but, first, 
to the nairow space which lendered their superior number a hindrance rather 
than a benefit ; next, to their w ant of orderl} line and discipline as compared 
with the Greeks . third!}, to the fact that, when once fortune seemed to turn 
against them, they had no fidelit} or reciprocal attachment, and each ally 
was willing to sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to effect his own 
escape. Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into confusion, and 
caua^ them to run foul of each other : those in the front could not recede. 
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uor could those in the rear advance : the oar blades were broken bj oolliaion, 
the steersmen lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the ship’s 
course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak which was essential in 
ancient warfare. After some time of combat, the whole Persian fleet was 
driven back and became thoroughly unmanageable, so that the issue was no 
longer doubtful, and nothing remained except the effoits of individual bravery 
to protrict the struggle. 

While the Athenian squadron on the left, which had the greatest resist- 
iiicL to sui mount, broke up and drove before them the Persian right, the 
Lginetans on the light intiiccpted the flight of the fugitives to Phalerum ; 
Deiiioc iitus, the Naxian captain, was said to lia>e eaptuied five ships of the 
rusidiis with his t»wn biiiglt tiiieiiie 1 he chief admiial, Aiiabignes, brother 
of attacked at once b\ two Atluniau tiirtnus, fill, gallantly trying 

to bond one of them, and the numbci of distinguished Peisians and Medes 
who shin d his fate was great : the more so, as few of them knew how to 
swim while among the Greek beinicn who win i ist iiit > the sea, the greater 
niimbei wcie swinimeib, and had tht fiiendh bhoie of Silamis near at hand. 
It a}»pt€iTs that the Phcemeiaii stamen of the fleet tluew tht hlame of defeat 
np II tin Ionic Grteks ; and some of them, dii\en ashou during the heat of 
ilti bittU uridei the immediate thione of Xer\( s, exeiisid tlumselves by 
hnonncing the others as ti iitors The heads ol tin lonn leadois ought 
lu\i been endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an act 
of biijprising gallanti\ b\ om of tluii number An Ionic trireme from 
Slim till \ce chaiged and disibled an Vttu tiireim, but was herself almost 
immodi itel’v lun down l)\ an iLginctan Tht Samotliiaciari trew, as their 
^es^cl la^ disabUd on the watei,mide such excelhiit use of then missile 
M ipons, that thc> cleaied the decks of tlu ^Lginetaii, spiuiig on board, and 
htt line 111 istcis of liei Ihis exploit, passing under the ( \ ( s of Xerxes him- 
self, induced him to tie it tlu Phanuiaiis as dastardh calumniators, and to 
<linct tin 11 heads to be cut off his wiatli and \cxatioii, Herodotus tells us, 
ucic boundless, and he scarcel\ knew on whom to \cnt it 

In this disistious battle itself, as in the debate be foie the battle, the con- 
duct of Yitennsia of Halicai nassus was such as to gi\e him full satisfaction. 
It aj)p( iis that this queen maintained her full part in the battle until the 
dis)uUi liad become iiietrie\able , she then sought to escape, pursued bj 
the Athtiiian Inciarch, Aininias, but found hci pi ogress obstiucted by the 
iiuiiiher of fugitue or embaiiabsed comrades before her. Jn this dilemma, 
she pi eser\ed herself from puisuit b> attacking one of hei own comrades; 
blie chaiged the tiireme of the Carian prince, l)ama 8 ith}mus of Calynda, 
1 in it down and sunk it, so that the prince with all his crew perished. Had 
Amiriiab been aware that the vessel which he was following was that of 
Artemisia, nothing would ha\e induced him to relax in the pursuit, for 
the Athenian captains were all indignant at the idea of a female invader 
assailing their city , but know ing hei ship onl} as one among the enemy, 
and seeing her thus charge and destroy another enem^ ’s ship, he concluded 
h( 1 to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape* 
'^t the same time, it so happened that the destruction of the ship of Damasi- 
thjr mus happened under the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around him 
on shore, who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but supposed the ship des- 
troyed to be a Greek Accordingly they remarked to him, “ Master, seest 
thou not how well Artemisia fights, and how she has just sunk an enemy’s 
” Assured that it was really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replie^ 
“My ‘men have become women ; my women, men.” Thus was Artenusia 
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not only pieserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of Xeixes 
by the destruc tion of one of his own bhipb, among the crew of which not a 
man survued to tell the true storj 

Of the totil loss of eithei fleet, Herodotus gi\eb us no estimate , but 
Diodorus® states the number of shiiis destro\od on the Gieoian side as forty, 
on the Persian side as two hundred independent of those which were made 
prisoners witli all their ciews To the Pcisian loss is to be added the des- 
truction of all those ti oops whom the\ hadlimUd btfoit Iht batth m the 
island of Ps}ttalca as soon as the Persiin fleet w is put to flight, \ribtides 
carried over some (i reel in hojihtes to tint island o\eipoweiLd theenem), 
and put them to de ith to a man lliis loss ippc us to hi\e been mueh 
deplored, as thej weie ehoiee trooi)s , in great piojioitioii the iidti\e Peibian 
guards 


ini 1 LTi > XT ()i \ri \Ls 

Great and eapitil is the Metor> was theie ^tt lemained afui it a buffi- 
eient portion of the Peibiiii fleet to maint iin e\en miiitime w ii Mgoioush, 
not to mention the poweiful lind loiee is \et unshaken \nd the Greeks 
themselves, immedi iteh iftei the> hid eolleeted m then islinl, is well as 
could be done, the fi igments of shijiping and the eh id bodies mide them^ 
selves leid} foi a siejiid engigement But the\ weu ielie\ed fioni this 
necessit’v b} tlie pusill immit\ of the iinading moinieh, in whom the defe it 
had oeca&iontd i sudden le^ulslon fiom contemptuous eonlidener, not onl> 
to rage and dis ippointment, but to the evtieme ot d um loi his own peisonil 
«afet> He wis jiobsessed with i feeling of mingled writh and mistrust 
against his imal iorec wliieh consisted eiitireh ol subject n itioiis — Phu 
mcians, Eg>ptims, Cilieiins (.\j)iiins Painj In li ms, loiiie Greeks, etc, 
with a few Peisnns ind Medcs serMug on boaid lu a c ipuitv juobably not 
well suited to them ^one (jt these su))]icts hid aii} mtciest in the succebb 
of the in\abion, oi iiu olhci iimtne fo stivicc c\ecj 1 ten, wliile the sym- 
pathies of the lonie (ueeks wen c\en deeideelh igamst it Xeixes now 
oame to suspeet the filelit}, oi uiidei\ due the eoui ige, )f all these naval 
subjects , he f uicicel tint the> e >uld mike no lesistiiiec to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest tlie littei should siil foithwith to the Hellespont, so as to 
break down the budge iiid intercept his person il ictieat , ioi, upon the 
maintenance of tint budge In eoneened Ins own silet\ to tuiii, not less 
than that of his fitliei Daiius, when ictreating fiom Sc>thn, upon the 
preseivatioii of the budge o\ci the Dinubc Vgainst the Phceiiicians, from 
whom he had expected most, his lagc broke out in such fierce threats, that 
they stole awa\ fiom the fleet in the night, and departed homcwaid Such a 
capital deseitioii made future iia\al struggle stdl more hopeless, and Xerxes, 
though at fiist bieathing re\cnge, and talking about a \ast mole or bridge 
to be thrown aeioss the strait to bilamis, speedily ended b> giving orders to 
the whole fleet to lea\e Phaleium in the night, not without disembarking, 
however, the best soldieib who served on boaid Ihe} weie to make straight 
for the Hellespont, and theie to guaid the bridge against his arrival. 

This resolution was piomptcd Alardonius, who saw the real terror 
which beset his master, and read therein sufficient e\idence of danger to 
himself When Xerxes despatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous 
overthrow, the feeling at home was not simply that of violent grief for the 
calamity, and fear for the personal safety of the monarch — it was farther 
embittered by anger against Mardomus, as the instigator of this ruinous 
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enterprise. That general knew full well that there was no safety for him 
in returning to Persia with the shame of failure on his head : it was better 
for him to take upon himself the ohance of subduing Greece, which he had 
good hopes of being yet able to do, and to advise the return of Xerxes 
himself to a safe and eas> residence in Asia. Such counsel was eminently 
palatable to the present alarm of tlie monarch, while it opened to Mardonius 
himself a fresh chance not onl} of «afet} , but of increased power and glory. 
Aciordingl>, he began to reassuie his master, b\ representing that the recent 
was after all not serious — that it had onlj fallen upon the mferioi 
put of his font, and upon woithlcss foreign 8la\(s, like Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, (U , while the natne Peisian tioops >et remained unconquered and 
uiKonqutrable, fulU adequat<* to execute the inonardis icvenge upon 
Hellas, tint Xerxes might now \er\ well letiie with the bulk of his 
aiiii> it lie wcie disposed, and that he, Mardonius, would pledge himself to 
t()iiq)htc the conquest, at the head of three bundled thousand chosen troops. 

lliis j)ro])osition afforded at the same time consolation ioi the monaren s 
w(>unded\ lnlt^ , and safct\ for his person his eonlidcntial Peisians, and Arte- 
niisii liersclf, on being consulted, appio\ed oi the stej) I he latter had 
tiKiuii d his confidence b\ the dissiiasne achiec which she had given before 
lilt le^ent chplorable engagement, <ind slie had fver\ motive now to encour- 
igt a pioposition indicating solicitude foi his peison, as well as relieving 
licisilf f I Dili the obligitiou ol further seivne ‘‘ If Maulonius desires to re- 
num (slic run liked, contempt ucmslv ), bv cill nuaic let him have the troops: 
should he succeed, thou wilt be tlic game i should he even j)ensh, the loss of 
some of th} slaves is trifling, so long is thou icniaiiubt safe, and thy house 
in powci Ihou hast alrcadj u c omplislic d tin purpose oi thj expedition, 
m burning Atliens Xerxes, while adopting tins counsel, and directing the 
leturn of his fleet, showed his satisfaction with the Halicarnassian queen, by 
entrusting hci with some of his children, diiccting hti to transj>ort them to 
Ephesus 

The Greeks at Salamis learned with sui prise and jo\ the departure of the 
hostile fleet fiom the Ba} of Plialeium, and iminediateh put themselves in 
pursuit, following as fai «is the island of Audios without success. Themis- 
tocles and the Atlienians are even said to have been anxious to push on forth- 
with to the Ilellespont, and tlicie break down the budge of boats, in order 
to prevent tlie escape of Xerxes, had thc'^ not been restiained by the cau- 
tion of Eurv blades and tlu Peloponnesians, v\lio repiesented that it was 
dangeious to detain the Persian monarch in the lieait of Greece Themis- 
tocles readilv suffered himself to be peisuaded, and contributed much to 
divert his countrymen from the idea, while he at the same time sent the 
faithful Sicmmis a second time to Xerxes, with the intimation tliat he, 
Themistocles, had restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed with- 
out delav and burn the Hellespontine bridge, and that he had thus, from 
personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe retreat. Though 
this is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly believe that, with the 
great Persian land-force in the heart of Attica, there could have been any 
serious idea of so distant an operation as that of attacking the bndM at 
the Hellespont It seems more probable that Themistocles fabricated tiie 
intention, with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of establishing 
s personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for future contingency. 

Such crafty manoeuvres and long-sighted calculations of possibility, seem 
extraordinary . but the facts are sufficiently attested — since Themistodes 
hved.to claim as well as to receive fulfilment of the oUigstion thus conferred 
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l^eA with reasonable pimenoe: next, that there existed in 
Wt^Miinent man an almost unparalleled combination of splendid patnolaam^ 
tettg-sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity. Themistocles knew better 
any one else that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly desperate, only 
a few hours before the late battle , moreo\er, a clever man, tainted with such 
constant guilt, might naturallj calculate on being one da'v detected and pun- 
ished, even if the Gieeks proved successful 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the C> clades, for the 
purpose of le\ ying fines upon them as a punishment f oi adherence to the 
rersian. He first laid siege to Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came 
to demand their inone>, bringing with him two great gods — Persuasion and 
Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that “ Athens was a great city, 
and blest with excellent gods but that the} were miserabh pool, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always staved with them and would never 
qmt the island — Po^ ei t> and Helplessness In these gods the Andrians put 
&eir trust, refusing to deli\er the money required, for the powei of Athens 
could never overcome their inabilit} ” While the fleet was engaged in con- 
tending against the Indrians with their sad protecting deities, Themistocles 
sent round to a anous otlier cities, demanding from them prn ate sums of* 
money on condition of securing them from attack Fiom Car}stus, Paros, 
and other places, he thus extorted biibes for himself apart from the other 
generals, but it appeals that Andios was found unproductive, and after no 
very long absence the fleet w as brought back to balamis 

The intimation sent bv 1 hemistoclcs perhaps had the effect of hastening 
the departure of Xerxes, who remained m Attica only a few da)s after the 
battle of Salamis, and then withdrew his ami} through Boeotia into Thes- 
saly, where Mardonius made choice of the troops to be retained for his future 
operations. He retained all the Persians, Medes, Saesa, Bactrians, and 
Indians, horse as well as foot, togethci w ith select detachments of the remain- 
ing contingents making in all, accoiding to Herodotus, three hundred 
thousand men But as it was now the beginning of September, and as sixty 
thousand out of his forces, under Artabazus, were destined to escoit Xei'xes 
himself to the Hellespont, Miidonius proposed to winter in Thessah, and to 
postmne further militu} operations until the ensuing spiing. 

Having left most of these troops undei the orders of Mardonius in Thes- 
Xerxes inarched awiy \^ith the rest to the Hellespont, by the 
iwifl as he had taken in his advance a few months before. Respecting lus 
Mtraati a plentiful stock of stories were circulated, inconsistent with each 
otlier, {aaoiful, and e\ en incredible * Grecian imagination, in the contempo* 
fVf voet .£schyluB, as well as m the Latin moralisers Seneca or Juvenal, 
•AthgOted in handling this mvasion with the maximum of light and shadow, 
4ll(gliifying the destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to 
fCWia SB impressive contrast with the superhuman pride of the advance, and 
fflsptawlSaig the antithesis with unbounded hcense of detail. Thsf sufferings 
{mb wa^ of provision weie doubtless severe, and are described ae frightful 
SEBd4Bctli-deaIing: the magazines stored up for the advancing martm had 
been erhaasted, so that the retiring army were now forced to seise npiM 
oow 'tiw jMuntryaliiirotlClh which they passed an insufficient meiiifM* 
ckod out ^ kiMMb ffmi of trees, ai4 othM wnloimd snhit^ 
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and wnere the change from privation to excess enffenoomi^w 
In the time of Herodotus^ the citizens of Abdera stifi showed the 
tar and tiara, which Xerxes had presented to them when he h 
his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction : and they eirea 
length of affirming that never, since liis departure from Attica, ki^ 
ened his girdle until he reached their city. So fertile was Greoiaa 
magnifying the terror of the repulsed invader — who re-entered ^ 
a broken army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had 
the presumed conqueror of the western world. 


THE SPOILS OF VICTORY 


Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from the 
diate presence of the enemy either on land or sea, and passing from the eiEN 
treme of terror to sudden ease and security, indulged in the full dsliglitmi 
self-congratulation of unexpected \ictory. On ^e day before the iMltle, 
Greece had seemed irretrievably lost : she was now saved even aninat 4iiiB 
reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her was aiqpevaed* 
In the division of the booty, the ^ginetans were adjudged to have distill* 
guished themselves most in the action, and to be entitled to the ohoioe lot | 
while various tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the p^ods. Aaaoii^ 
them were three Phoenician triremes, which were offered in ded^tion to Ajax 
at Salamis, to Athene at Sunium, and to Poseidon at the Isthmus of Coijlitll} 
further presents were sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being askol wbeti^ 
he was satisfied, replied, that all had done their duty to him except the 
tans : from them he required additional munificence on account of the prise 
awarded to them, and they were constrained to dedicate in the temple four 
golden staiu upon a staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw there. Kesdr 
to the iEginetans, the second place of honour was awarded to the AtheniaM ; 
the iEginetan Polycritus, and the Athenians Eumenes and Aminiss, heiBg 
ranked first among the individual combatants* 

Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the isthnms tried 
to adjudicate among themselves the first and seoond prizes ofskillcadwiMkth. 
Each of them deposited two names on the altar of roseidon : and whan lBtojg 
votes came to be looked at, it was found that each man had voted for IddMi 
as deserving the first prize, bat that Themistocles had a lai]|e wtjMlfteeC 
votes for the second. The result of such votinsr allowed no aMM te <whi 


the first prize, nor oonld the chiefs give a second prize wiilic^ it| ae 


went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he noeived front 
niant honoutesocl^ as were never paid befrM^Afterwaidete 
A crows of olive was isdeedgivea to the iirto 

crown wee at toe same tone oeafnicrad^^SSMMtoptotlea to $ 
^or n&pqnUried •ngedlyi Atoft 
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afforded Moreover, on his departure, the three hundred select youths called 
htppeis^ who formed the active guard and police of the country, all accom 
panied him in a body as escort of honour to the frontiers of Tegea. Such 
demonstrations were so astonishing, from the haughty and immovable Spar 
tans, that they were ascribed b> some authors to their fear lest Themistocles 
should be offended b> being depined of the general prize & 


KA( l SAV \ rCTOR^ 0\ FI CARTHAGE 

On the \er> sime du on \\hich tlie Ptrsiins were defeated it Salamis, 
another portion of the Hellniic i ice, the Sicilnii Greeks also obtained i 
victor} o^er an immense liaibirnn force Ihtie is ic isoii to believe tint 
the in\asion of Sicil} b> the ( aithigimuis w is conctited with Xerxes, and 
that the simultineous attack on two distinct Gieciin ptojiles b} two 
immense armaments, was not meieh the iisult of chince It w is howevei 
in the internal affiirs of Sicih tint the Carihaginnns sought the jiretext 
and the opportuniti foi their iin ision About the m ir 481 nc , 1 heron 
despot of Agngentum i lelitne of Gelo, the jowciful lulei oi S^^leu8e, 
expelled feiillus fiom Himei i iiid t )ok jmssession of tint town Itiillus 
backed b} some Siciliin cities which foinud i kind of Cuthiginiin pdiU 
applied to the ( irth igiiii ms to lestoie him Ihe Cirthiginuns complied 
with the imitation and in the }c ii 4S0 n c Hiiniloii lanclcd at Pinormus 
with a force composed of lanous nations, which is siid t > hue imounted to 
the enoimous sum of thiee hunditd thousin I men Huiii^ di iwn up his 
\cssels on the beach, ml ])ioteutcd thun with i iim])ait Hunih ii pro 
ceeded to besiege the Hiiner i ms, w ho on then put piepaicd foi in obsti 
nate defence At the inst in t of Iheion Gelo maiched to the lelief of 
the town with fift\ thmsind foot md tue thousind hoise \n obstinate 
and blood} engagement ensued which In a stiatigem ot Gclos was U 
length determined in his f uoui The shij s of the ( uthagmims wue fired 
and Hamilcar himself slim Ateoidmg to the stiteinentof Diodouis, one 
bundled and faft} thousand ( irthigimans fell iii llie engagement, while the 
greater part of the lemiindci suiiendeicd tat discietion twent} sliips alone 
escaping with a few fugitucs Ihis lecount niu justl> he legarded as an 
exaggeration ^et it c mnot be d mbte d th it the MC^on w a ciecisue one, 
and the number \er} gie it of the prisoners and slim 

In Sicil}, Gieek tiste midt the smews ef the piisoneis subserve the 
purposes of art and nian> of the public stiuctures which adorned and 
distinguished Agngentum use b} the labour of the eaptiie Carthaginians 
Thus were the arms of Gieecc Mctoiious on all sides, and the outposts of 
Europe maintained ig iinst the incursions of the semi barbarous hordes of 
Asia and Africa f 




CHAPTER XXI FROM SALAMIS TO MYCALE 

The battle of Salarais is a \\atchword of Greek triumph, and yet it by no 
nuun^ solved tlie pioblem of independence, for a gieat drm> was still in the 
t >untiv, cnjoMiig the contidenee and aid of man\ Greek allies The defeated 
1 Vi SI in Hoet itself w is still of sufficient power to be a li\el} danger 

Iht rtniaindei of the fleet of Xcixes which, fl>ing from Salamis, arrived 
in \sii aftei tiansportmg the king and his forces fiom the Chersonesus to 
Ab\d)s wintered dt Cmiic In the comnunceinent of the spring it assem- 
bled ii Sdiiios, where some other aessels had continued during the winter, 
llii^ cirmaiiunt was pimcipalh manned b\ Persians and Medes, and was 
uiulei the con luct of M irdontes, the son of Bagaus and Artayntes, son of 
Articluus whose uncle Amitres had been joined to him as his colleagua. 
As the iliimof their foimer defeat was not vet subsided, thev did not at- 
tcmj)t t id\ ince f ullier west, noi indeed did an> one impel them to do so. 
I hen ^tsscls with those of the lonians, amounted to three hundred, and 
thev stitioncd themsehes at Samos, to secure the fldelitv of Ionia They 
did not think it probable that the Gieeks would pent ti ate into Ionia, but 
would b( sitisfied with defending then countrv The\ were confirmed 
111 this o} imon, is the Greeks, after the battle of Salamis, never attempted to 
} ursue them but weie themsehes content to retire also 

ith lespect to then affairs at sea, the Persians were sufficiently de- 
I ressed , but tliev expected that Maidonius would do great things bj land 
Kc 111 lining on then station at Samos, the;y consulted how the^ might annoy 
tlie cnemv, and thev anxioush attended to the progress and affairs of 
Mdidoiiius 

The ippro icli of the spring, and the appearance of Mardoiiius in Thessaly, 
loused the Gieeks Their land armv was not yet got together, but their 
fleet consisting of a hundred and ten ships, was already at -Sigma, under the 
CO nmand of Leot> chides He w as descended in a right line from Hercules 
He was of the second ro>al family, and all his ancestors, except the two 
named after Leot j chides had been kings of Sparta The Athenians were 
commanded b} Xanthippus, «ion of Aiiphron 

When the fleet of the Greeks had arrived at ^gina, the same mdividuala 
who liad before been at Sparta to entreat the assistance of that people to 
dehver Ionia, arrived among the Greeks Herodotus, the son of Basihdes, 
was with them , they were in all seven, and had together concerted the 
death of Strattis, tyrwit of Chios Their plot having been discovered by 
one of the accomplices, the other six had withdrawn themselves to Sparta^ 
and now came to JBgina to persuade the Greeks to enter Ionia : they were 
induced, though not without difficulty, to advance as far as Delos* All 
beyond this, the Greeks viewed as full of danger, as well because they were 
Ignorant of t^ country, as bei^usedtaey suppossd^he enemy *8 forces were in 
* w -tUSl 1X1 2 a 858 
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all these parts strong and numerous : Samos they considered as not less re- 
mote than the pillars of Hercules. Thus the barbarians were kept by their 
apprehensions irom advancii^ be} ond Samos, and the Greeks, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitations of the Chians, w ould not move farther eastward than 
Delos Their mutual alarm thus kept the two parties at a distance from 
each other 

Whilst the Greeks thus moved to Delos, Mardonius, who had wintered 
in Thessdh, began to break up his quarters His fiist step was to send an 
European, whose name was Mas, to the different oracles, ordering him to 
use his endea\ours, and consult them all. 


MARDOMLS M iKES 0\ ERTURES TO ATHENS 

As soon as the oracular decHrations had been con\e\e(l to Maidonius, he 
sent Alexander the Micedonian, son of AinMitas, ambassadoi to Athens 
His choice of him w is dnected from his being connected with the Persians 
b} ties of consaiiguiiiit's and fiom Ins being a mm of iiiumhctiit and hospi 
table spirit. For these le isons lie deemed him the most likeh to conciliate thi 
Athenians, who were lepitsented to him as a \aliint and numerous people, 
and who had piincipalh contiibuted to the dele its wliith the Peisians had 
sustained b> sea lie leasonabh presumed, tint if he could jiretail on tlfcm 
to unite their forces with his own, he might eisih become mister of the sea 
His power bj land was in his opinion superior to ill lesistinci, and as 
the oracles had probibh adtised him to make an alliince with the Athen- 
ians, he hoped b\ these means effectuall} to subdue the Grul s 

When Alexandei aimed at Athens, as deputfd b\ Maidonius, he de- 
livered the following speech “Men of Vthciis, Mudonius infoims }ou b\ 
me, that he has rccci\ed a commission from the king of tin following im- 
port ‘Whatever injuries tlie Athcmins mu ha\c done me, I willmgh 
forgi\e return them thciefoio their couiitn , let them add to it from 
any other they ma> prefix, and let them tnJo^ then own laws. If the\ 
will consent to entei into an alliince with me, 'vou ha\e m> orders to 
rebuild all their temples which I ha^e burned ’ 

“ It will be m^ business to do all this unless ^ ou pre^ ont me I will now 
give you my own sentiments Whit infatuation can induce }ou to continue 
your hostilities against a king to whom ^o\l can ne\ei be sui)erior, and 
whom you cannot always resist >ou aliead^ know the foices and exploits 
of Xerxes: neither can }ou be igiioiant of the aini} undei me It }OU 
should even repel and conquer us, of which if jou be wise }ou can indulge 
no hope, another aimy not infciioi in strength will soon succeed ours Do 
not, therefore, by endea^ou^lng to render >oursehes equal to so great a 
king, risk not only the loss of your natue countr\, but the security of }our 
j^ersons: accept, theiefore, of our friendship, and a\ail }oursehes of the 
present honourable opportunity of a\erting the indignation of Xerxes. 
Be free, and let us mutually enter into a solemn alliance without fraud or 
treachery. Let, then, my offers prevail w ith } ou as their importance merits, 
for to you alone of all the Greeks, the king forgives the injuries he has 
sustained, wishing to become your friend ” 

The Lacedmmonians having heard that this prince %vas gone to Athens 
%o invite the Athenians to an alliance wnth the Persians, were exceedingly 
alarmed. They could not forget the oracle which foretold that they, with 
the rest of the Dorian^ should be driven from the Peloponnesus by a June- 
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tioii of the Modes with the Atheniaos, to whom therefore they lost no time 
lu sending ambassadors. These were present at the Athenian oounoil, for 
the Athenians had endeavoored to gain time, well knowing that the Lacedss- 
inonians would learn that an ambassador was come to invite them to a con- 
federacy with the Persians, and would consequently send deputies to be 
pre<^nt on the occasion; they therefore deferred the meeting, that the 
L icedsBmoiiians might be present at the declaration of their sentiments. 

When Alexander liad finished speaking, the Spartan envoys made this 
immediate rej)!} “ Wc liave been deputed bj the Spartans, to entreat you 
not to engage m anything which ma\ operate to the injury of our oomnion 
(ountr^v, nor listen to an'v propobitions of Xerxes , such a conduct would not 
l>e equitable in itself, and vould be paitieularly base in '\ou from various 
I easons ^ ou wci e the first jiromotcrs of this v ar, in opposition to our opinion , 
it i\'is first of ill I ommtncLcl in Mndication of \oui libeitics, though all (Greece 
was afteiwaids di iwn into the contest It will be inobt of all intolerable, 
that tht Alhtniantj should become the instruments of ensla\ing Greece, who, 
from times the most icmott,ha\e restoied their libtities to many. Toui 
present condition does ii )t fail to excite m us si ntiments of the smeerest pity, 
who, lor two siiciessne seasons hue been depintd of the produce of your 
1 mils, ind ln\ e so long seen > our mansicnis in i uin 1 loin leflectmg on your 
bitintion, wt Spaitins in conjunction with ^oul othci allies, undertake to 
maintain, is 1 ng as the wai shdl continue, not onl> ) our wives, but such 
(tliei paits cf 'voui familii s as aic me ijiablt oi inilitai\ service. Let not, 
theiefoic this AI u i doni in Alexander, softening the sentiments of Mardonius* 
selucc \ u the ] irt lii acts is consistent , a t\iant hiinstlf, he espouses the 
interests of i Im uit If >ou aie wise m»u will alw i\s remember, that the 
hirbiiiiiis ii( in\ iiiibl> fdst indfiithhss ’ 

Aftei the lb \t addieos of the Spartans, the \thcniins made this reply 
ta Ahxandci ‘ It w is not at ill neecbsarj for >ou to inform us, that the 
} )wei of till Ptisiins w is supenor to oui own nc \ ertheless, m defence of 
Mil liberties, wi will continue oui lesistance to the utmost of onr abilities 
\ m ma> lie issuieil tint M)ur endiaaouis to persuade us into an alliance 
with the bub mans neaer will succeed tell, therefore, Mardomus, on the 

I art of the \tlieniins, that as long as the sun shall continue its drdinary 
course, so long will we annd an\ friendship witli Xeixes, and so long will 
we continue to lesist him Tell him, we shall alwajs look with confidence 
to the \ lotecting assistance of those gods and heroes whose shrines and tem- 

I I s Ik has contemptuously destroy ed Hereafter do not j ou presume to enter 
in Vthcniin a&stmbh with oeituies of this kind, lest whilst you appear to 
mean us well, 'vou prompt us to do what is abominable. We are unwilling 
that >ou should leccue any iiijuiy from us, ha\ing been our guest and our 
fnend ” 

The abo\ e w as the answ ei gi\ en to Alexander ; after which the Atheniana 
thub spoke to the Lacedaemonians . “ That the Spartans should fear our enter- 
ing into an alliance with the barbarians seems natural enough ; but m doing 
thib, as j ou have bad sufficient testimonies of Athenian firmness, you certainly 
did us injury . There is not upon earth a quantity of gold, nor any coontiy 
ho rich or so beautiful, as to seduce us to take part with the Medes, or to act 
injuiiously to the liberties of Greece. 

“ If of ourselves we were to inclined, there still exist many important df- 
cumstanoes to deter us : in the first place, what is of all motives the moat 
powerful, the shrines and temples of our deities, consumed by fire, and lev- 
elled with the ground, prompt us to the prosecution of a just revanget and 
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manifestly compel us to reject every idea of forming an alliance with him 
who perpetrated these impieties. In the next place, our common consanguin- 
ity, our using the same language, our worship of the same divinities, and our 
practice of the same religious ceremonies, render it impossible that the Athen- 
ians should prove perfidious. If you knew it not before, be satisfied now, 
that as long as one Athenian shall survive, w'e will not be friends with Xerxes ; 
in the mean time, your interest in our fortunes, your concern for the ruin of 
our mansions, and your offers to provide for the maintenance of our families, 
demand our gratitude, and ma}" be considered as the perfection of generosity. 
We will, however, bear our misfortunes as we may be able, and not be troub- 
lesome to you; be it your care to bring your forces into the field as expedi- 
tiously as possible ; it is not probable that the barbarian will long defer liis 
invasion of our country, he ill be upon us as soon as he shall be informed 
that we have rejected his proposals : before he sliall be able to penetrate into 
Attica, it becomes us to advance to the assistance of Bceotia.” 


MARDONIUS MOVES ON ATHENS 

On receiving this answer from the Athenians, the ambassadors returned 
to Sparta. As soon as Mardonius heard from Alexander the determinafcLoii 
of the Athenians, he moved from Thessaly, directing by rapid marches bis 
course towards Athens. Wherever he came, he furnished himself with sup- 
plies of troops. The princes of Thessaly were so far from repenting of the 
part they had taken, that they endeavoured still more to animate Mardonius. 
Of these, Thorax of Larissa, who had attended Xerxes in his flight, now 
openly conducted Mardonius into Greece. 

As soon as the army in its progress arrived at Bceotia, the Thebans 
received Mardonius. They endeavoured to persuade him to fix his station 
where he w^as, assuring him that a place more convenient for a camj), or 
better adapted for the accomplishment of his purj)ose, could not be found. 
They told him that by staying here he might subdue tlie Greeks without a 
battle. He might be satisfied, they added, from his former experience, that 
as long as the Greeks w^ere united, it would be impossible for any body of 
men to subdue them. “ If,” said they, ‘‘you \vill be directed by our advice, 
you will be able, without difficulty, to counteract their wisest counsels. 
Send a sum of money to the most powerful men in each city : you will thus 
create anarchy in Greece, and by the assistance of your partisans, easily 
overcome all opposition.” 

This w’’as the advice of the Thebans, which Mardonius W'as prevented 
from following, partly bj his earnest desire of becoming a second time mas- 
ter of Athens, and partly by his pride. He was also anxious to inform the 
king at Sardis, by means of fires disposed at certain distances along the 
islands, that he had taken Athens. Proceeding therefore to Attica, he found 
it totally deserted ; the inhabitants, as he was informed, being either at 
Salamis or on board the fleet. He then took possession of Athens a sec- 
ond time, ten months after its capture by Xerxes. Whilst he continued at 
Athens, he despatched to Salamis, Murichides, a native of the Hellespont, 
with the same propositions that Alexander the Macedonian had before made 
to the Athenians. 

Murichides went to the council, and delivered the sentiments of Mardo- 
sIduu a senator named Lycidas gave his opinion, that the terms offered by 
Jlwioludes were such as it became them to listen to, and communicate to 
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the people ; he said this, either from oonvictiOD, or seduced by the gold of 
Mardonius ; but he had no sooner thus expressed himself, wan both the 
Athenians who heard him, and those who were without, rushed with indigna- 
tion upon him, and stoned him to death ^ They dismissed Murichides with- 
out injury The Athenian women soon heard of the tumult which had been 
excited at Salamis on account of L} cidas, when, in a body mutually stimu- 
lating? each other, the} ran impetuously to his house, and stoned his wife 
and his childien 


ATHL^S APPhiLS TO SPAKTA 

These were the inducements with the Athenians for returning to Sala- 
niis ds luii^ as they entertained an> expectation of assistance from the 
Peloponnesus, tht\ sta'v ed in Attica , butwhenthtj found their i.llies careless 
tin I iiiictne ind that Mardonius was already in Baotii, thc\ rerao\ed with 
all thfii eHt ts to S ilamis At the same time the> sent en\o\s to Lacedse- 
injii to complain that the Spaitans, instead of ad\aiuing with them to meet 
the birhiiiiii in Boeotia, had suffered him to eiitci Attica Ihe> told them 
\\ whit lilieiil ofieis tlie Persian had iniited them to his friendship; and 
the\ 1 nt w lined them, tint if the> weie not speed\ in tluir communication 
)t issistanct, the Athenians must seek some othci ienied\ The Lacodte- 
iiiininiis were then celebiatiiig wliit are cjilled the hyarmtlaa^ which solem- 
nlt^ lht\ deem of the highest importance, the\ were also at work upon the 
w ill c f the isthmus, the battlements of which were alread\ elected 

ilic tplioii heaid the deputies, but deferred answering them till the next 
(li\ when the nioiiow eame, the\ put ttum off till the da> following, and 
this thf\ did for ten da^s suceess*\eh In this inteival, the Peloponnesians 
j)! )st Lilted with gieat ardour on the isthmus, their work of the wall, which 
tlie\ iieiih completed \\li> the Spaitans disco\ered so gieat an anxiety 
on the aim il of Alexinder at Athens, lest the Athenians should come to 
tciJiis with tilt Medes, and wh> now the\ did not seem to concern them- 
seh s ihout them, is moie than we are able to explain, unless it was that 
tlu wall of tht Isthmus was unfinished, after which the\ did not want the 
ud of the \thtiiians but when Alexandei arrived at Athens, this work 
M IS not completed, although from teiroi of the Persians they eagerly pur- 
sued It 

1 he answei and motions of the Spartans were finall} these on the day 
pieceding tint which was last appointed, a man of Tegea, named Chileus, 
who cnjo\ed at Lacedaemon greater reputation than an} other foreigner, 
loquiud fiom one of the ephon what the Athenians had said , which when 
he knew, he thus addressed them* “Things, O ephon, are thus circum- 
stanced If the Athenians, withdrawing from our alliance, shall unite with 
the Persian, strong as our wall on the isthmus ma} be, the enemy will still 
find an eas} entrance into the Peloponnesus. Let us therefore hear theoift 
before they do anything which may involve Greece in ruin.” 

The ephon were so impressed by what Chileus had said, that without 
communicating with the deputies of the different states, whilst it wbs yut 
^ight, they sent away a detachment of five thousand Spartans, each aceom- 
p inied by seven helots, under the conduct of Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus* 

tK ^ ^ name of Cyrsilus had ten montha before met a similar fate for haring ndfliid 

^ stay in their city and receive Xerxes The Axeman women in like msmMHr Sl sunA 
^^iirlng the French Revolution the women of Farls, better distlngaiabed by the iumy 
J Pot 8sardes in every partioolar imitated this brutality, and whoever diflei^ with Uhns in ejflr- 
n were exposed to the danger of the 
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With these forces Pausanias left Sparta the deputies^ ignorant of the 
matter, when the morning came went to the ephori, having previouslj 
resolved to return to their respecti\e cities “You, O Laoedeemonians,” 
they exclaimed, “ lingering here, solemnise the hycmnthia^ and are busj in 
your public games, basd\ deserting joui allies Ihe Athenians, injured b} 
you, and but little assisted b> anj , u ill make their peace v ith the Persians 
on the best teims the> can obtain When the enmit> beti\ixt us shall ha'vt 
ceased, and we shall become the kings allies we shall figlit with him whei- 
e\er he ma} choose to lead us \ou mu know thciefore what consequences 
you ha\e to expect ” 

In answer to this declaration of the ambassadois tlic tplioii protested 
upon oath, thatthe^ belieAed then tioojisweu ilieid\ m Oresteum, on then 
march against the strangers, b^ which exiuession the a meant the bailji 
nans The deputies, not underst Hiding them, ic quested an explanation 
When the mittei was piopeih itpiescntcd to tliem tlic\ dcpaited with 
astonishment to overtake them accompanied In fi\e tliousind iimed tioops 
from the neighbouihocd cf Spirt i 

Whilst these were histenmg to the isthmus the Aigues is soon as thei 
heard of the depaituic t Puisinus it the head cf i b d\ ol tioops fiom 
Sparta, sent one of then fleetest messengcis to M nd >mus in \ttic i Thc\ 
had before undertiken to prc\cnt the I accdvmoniins fiom tikmg the field 
When the heiald aimed at Vthens I am sent slid he to AI ndonius, 
the Argives, to iiifoim jou that the fences cf Spiiti aie alieich on then 
march, and we hue not been able to pieient them , uail }ouiself therefore 
of this inf 01 mat ion J^aMng this, he leturncd 


MAI DOM IS DESTROYS ATHENS XND W ITHDl \W S 

Mardonius heiiing this, detcimincd to stai ii) longei in \ttH i He 
had continued until this time, willing tc) see what me isuies Mu \thenians 
would take, and he had lefinned f om offeiing an'v kind of nl]u^^ to tlu 
Athenian lands, hojnng tlie^ would still make peace with luiii When it 
was eaident that tins was not to be expected he withditw Ins aim>, belon 
Pausanias and Ins detachment armed it the isthmus He did not howt^el 
depart without setting tne to Athens, ^ and le\elling with the giound whit 
ever of the walls, buildings, oi temples, still lemimcd eiitnc He w is 
induced to quit his station, because the eounti} ot \ttiei w is ill adapted for 
cavalrj, and because in case of defeat he liael no othci me ms of escape but 
through straits whcic a handtul of men might cut ofl: his le treat He theie- 
fore determined to lemo^e to Thebes tint lie might ha\e tlu achantage of 
fighting near a confederate citj and in a countr'v con\enient for his ca^all} 

Mardonius was already on Ins march, when anothei courier came in 
haste to inform him, that a second bod} of a thousand Spaitans was moving 
towards Megara He accordmgh deliberated how he might intercept this 
latter party Turning aside towards Megara, he sent on his cavalry to 
ravage the Megarian lands These were the extreme limits on the western 
parts of Europe, to which the Persian aim} penetrated 


1 The fate of Athens has been various It was first burned by Xerxes the following year 
biytliiaidoniuB , it was a third time destroyed in the Peloponnesian War it received a Homan 
gaalAon to proteot it against FhiUp son of Demetrius, but was not long afterwarths ravag^ ana 
oslhoed by Sulla, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius it was tom in pieces by Alaric, king oi 
the Goths « 
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Another messenger now came to tell him, that the Greeks were assembled 
with great strength at the isthmus ; he therefore turned back through Dece- 
lea The Bosotian chiefs had employed their Asopian neighbours as guides, 
who conducted Mardonius first to Sphendaleas, and thence to Tanagra At 
Janagra, Mardonius passed the night, and the next day came to ocolos, in 
ttu 1 lieban territorj Here the lands of the Thebans, though tlie friends 
and allies of the Medes, were laid waste, not from any enmity, but from the 
uigent necessities of the arm’s. The general was desirous to fortify his 
camp and to have some place of refuge in case of defeat. His camp ex- 
it ndul fiom Li^thia, h} Hjsi«e, as far as Plataea, on the banks of the Aso- 
jns It was piotcctcd bv a 'v\all, which did not continue the whole extent 
)f the camp, but w hit h occupit^d a space of ten stadia in each of the four 
fronts 

AMiilst Mardonius 'was stationed in Bceotia, all the Greeks who were 
attached to the Persians supplied liim with tioops, and joined him in his 
lit ick on \lhcns , the Phocians alone did not , these had indeed, and with 
ap}Jiunt aidour, ftuoured the Medes, not fioni inclination but necessity. 
\ few dcus iftei the entertainment gi\cn at Ihtbcs, ilu\ airived with a 
thoiistnd wcll-aimtd troops under the command of H iiiiiocydcs, one of their 
most pcipul ir cili7cns Mcirchjiiius, on their follo’vtiiig him to Thebes, sent 
s>int hoi St men, commanding them to halt tluinsthcs m the plain where 
thc\ weic it the same moment, all the Persian ea\ali> appeared m sight, 
A luiiioni iiistantl\ ciuiilated among those Greeks who 'were in the Persian 
imp, tint tlic Phodins wen going to be put to chatb b> the cavalrj The 
siiiK ilso spuad tliiougli the Phociins, on which ai count their leader Har- 
inoctdis tlius additsscd them 

‘ Mv fi lends, 1 am conMnee d tint we are destined to peiishb} the swords 
cf thest men, and fiom the accusitions of the Ihessilians Let each man 
thtufoie ])io\c his \alour It is bottci to die like men, exerting ourselves 
in oui cwn defence, than to suffer ouisehcs to be slain tameh and without 
i( sist UK c Ic t these baibanans know, that the men whose deaths thej inedi- 
tile lu Giecks ’ 

M ith these words Ilaimoc’vdes animated his c()unti}men. When the 
cn ili^ had suiiounded them, the} lode up as if to destro\ them : the} made 
I si )\\ of hulling then weapons, which some of them probabh did. The 
Ph ei ins up )ii this closed their ranks, and on e\er\ part fronted the enemy. 
JIh rtisniis seeing this, faced about and retired. We are not able to decide 
^^h thcr, at the instigation of the Thessalians, tlie Phocians were actually 
doomed to death , or whether, obserMng them deteimined to defend them- 
f'thes the Peisiaiis letiied fiom the fear of recemng some injury themseh es, 
ind as if the\ had beeu so ordeied bj Mardonius, mtreh to make experiment 
of tlicii \aloi 1 After the caAalr} were withdrawn, a herald came to them 
on the part of Mardonius ‘‘ Men of Phocis,” he exclaimed, “be not alarmed ; 
Aou haAe gi\en a proof of resolution which Mardonius had been taught not 
to expect ; assist us therefore in the war with alacrit}, for you ehall neither 
outdo me nor the king in geneiositj ” 

The Lacedaemonians arm mg at the isthmus, fortified their camp. Auoon 
as thib w as know n to the rest of the Peloponnesians, all were uawilUiig te 
be surpassed by the Spartans, as well they who were actuated by a low id 
their country, as they who had seen the Lacedaemonians procera on flUiir 
inarch The victims which were sacrificed havmg a favourable appMQMM 
they left the isthmus in a body, and came to Eleusis. The taorifioes irt wis 
place ^being again auspicious, they continued to advance, having been jdfood 
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at Eleuais hj the Athenians, who had passed over from Salamis. On their 
amval at Erythrse, in Bceotia, they learned that the barbarians were encamped 
near the Asopus ; then the} marched to the foot of Mount Cithseron. 


A PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH 

As the> did not descend into the plain ^ Alardomns sent the whole of his 
cavali> against them, under the commind of Masistius, c tiled b'v the Greeks 
Macistius He was a Persian of distinction, and w is on this occasion 
mounted on a NiStPan horse, decorated with a biidle of gold, and othei 
splendid trappings When the> came near the Greeks, the^ ittacktd them 
in squadrons, did them consideiable injun, and b\ wa> of insult cilkd them 
women Ihe situation of the Meganans being most eis\ of aceess wa& most 
exposed to the enem\ s attack Being hudl> pressed b\ the hiibiinns, 
they sent a herald, who thus addressed the Giteian ccmmandeis ‘ W t 
Meganans, O allies, aie unable to stand the shock of the eiuin> s (d'valn 
in our present pjsition if \ou aie not speed> m ielie\ing us, we shill bi 
compelled to quit the fi( Id ’ 

After this repoit of the heralds, Pausanias wished to see if an^ of the 
Greeks would \oluntanh offer themselves to tike the post of the Meganans 
All refused, eveept a chosen band of three Imndred Athenuns, commanfed 
bj 01} mpiodorus, the son of Lampon 

This bod\, which took upon itself the defence of a post declined b^ all 
the other Greeks encamped at Erjthrac, brought with them a bind of archeis, 
The engagement, aftei an obstinate dispute, terminated thus The enemies 
horse attacked in squadrons , the steed of Masistius, being conspicuous 
above the rest, was wounded in the side bi an arrow , it reared, and becom 
mg unruly from the pain of the wound, threw its iidei Ihe Athenians 
rushed upon him, seized the horse, and notwithstanding his lesistarice, 
killed Masistius In doing this, howe^er, the\ hid some difficult^, on 
account of his armoui 0\er a purple tunic he woie a bieastplite co\ertd 
with plates of gold This iei)elled all then blows, which some person pei 
ceiving, killed him b\ wounding him in the e>e The death of Masistius 
was unknown to the lest of his troops , the> did not see lum fall fiom his 
horse, and were ignoiant of his fate, their attention being entireljy occupied 
by succeeding in regular squadrons to the ( harge At length making a 
stand, they peiceued themsehes without a leader Upon tins they rushed 
m with united force to biiug off the bod'v of Masistius 

The Athenians seeing them ad^ance in a collected bod>, called out 
for relief. While the mfantr} weie moMiig to their support, the body of 

1 Plutarch relates some particulars previous to this event \^hich are worth traiiscribinf 

Whilst Greece found itself brouijht to a most delicate crisis some Athenian citizens of the 
noblest families of the place seeing themsehes rum d by the war and cmsidermg that with their 
effects they had also lost their cred^it and their influence held some secret meetings and deter- 
mined to destroy the popular government of Athens in which project if they failed, they resolved 
to ruin the state and surrender Greece to the barbarians 1 his conspiracy had already made 
some progress, when it was discovered to Aristides He at first was greatly alarmed, from the 
juncture at which it happened but as he knew not the precise number of conspirators, be 
thought it expedient not to neglect an affair of so great importance and yet not to investtoie R 
too mmutely, in order to give those concerned opportunity to repent He satisfied himself wim 
Sinnitlskg eight of the conspiraton , of these, two as tlie most guilty were immediately prooeedw 
agldiut, but they oontnved to escape The rest he dismissed, that they might show their rep^|^ 
asoe by their valour, telling them, that a battle should be the great tribunal to determine their 
uteete and good IntenfiUme to their country o 
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MasistioB waa vifforoualy diaptited. While the ihiee hundred were aloney 
they were compened to give ground, and recede from the body ; but other 
forces coming to their relief, the cavalry in their turn gave way, and, wiA 
the body of Aeir leader, lost a great number of their men. Retiring for the 
space of two stadia, they held a consultation, and being without a commander, 
deternuned to return to Mardonius. On their arrival at the camp, the death 
of Mdsistius spread a general sorrow through the army, and greatly afflicted 
Mardonius himself. They cut off the hair fiom themselves, their horses, 
and their beasts of burden, and all Bceotia resounded with their cries and 
lamentations. The nirin the\ had lost, was, next to Mardonius, most esteemed 
l)\ the Persi ms and the king 

The Grtekb haMiig not 6 nl> sustained but ropcllfd the attacks of the 
c<nalr\, weie ms])iied with inci easing lesolution Ihe body of Masistius, 
^\hRh Irom its beauty and size deserved adinirdtion, thej placed on a 
c image, and passed through the ranks, while all quitted their stations to 
Mtw It The\ aftc iw aids determined to lemove to Platcea ; the} thought this 
a more commodious place foi a camp tlniii Lrvthi.i, as well foi other reasons 
as because there was plent\ of water. Jo this place, near which is the foun- 
1 iin of Gaigaphia, tht\ lesohed to go and pitch a iegulail> fortified camp. 
Taking tluir arms, the} proceeded bv the foot of Citha.ron, and passing 
l]\sic, came to l^lattea Thev diew themsehes u]) m rtgulai divisions 
the (lifterent nations, near the fountaiii of Gargapliia and the shiine of the 
hi 10 Anilrocrates, some on a gentl} rising ground, others on the plain. 

In the ariangement of the several nations, a violent dispute arose betwixt 
the lege it e and Athenians, each asseiting then claim to one of the wings, 
in \ indication of which they apjiealed to then former as well as more recent 
exploits The Pcgcata? ^poke to this effect 

“Ihe post which we now claim has ever been given us by the joint 
consent of the allies, in all the expeditions made be} ond the I^eloponnesus : 
we 11 )t Old} speak of ancient but of less distant periods After the death 
of Lunstheus, when the Heraclid® made an attempt to return to the 
l^elopoiinesus, the rank we now vindicate was allowed us. With you, O 
h u ed I monians, we do not enter into competition, we are willing that you 
sh )uld take >our post in which wing }ou think proper, the command of 
the other, which has so long been allowed us, we now claim. Not to 
dwell upojj^ the action we have recited, we are certainlv moie worthy of this 
l^ost tlian the Athenians On vour account, O Spartans, as well as for 
the benefit of otheis, we have fought again and again with success and 
gl >n. I^et not then the Athenians be on this occasion preferred to us ; 
loi theyhaie never in an equal manner distinguished themselves m past 
or in more recent pei lods.” 

The Athenians made this reply: “We are well aware, that the motive of 
our assembling here is not to spend our time m altercations, but to fight the 
baibarians; but since it has been thought necessary to urge on the part of 
the Tegeatie their ancient as well as more recent exploits, we feel oursdfW 
obliged to assert that light, winch we receive from our ancestors, to be pre- 
ferred to the Arcadians as long as we shall conduct ourselves welL Tnose 
Heraclidse, whose leader the} boast to have slain at the isthmus, after bei^g 
rejected by all the Greeks with whom they wished to take refuge from the 
servitude of the people of Mycen», found a secure retreat with us iloue. 
In conjunction with them we chastis^ the insolence of Eurystheua, and 
tamed a complete victory over those possessii^ the Pelopc^esus* The 
'Ogives, who under Polynioes fought against iSebes, remaining uidlttndlf 
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we undertook an expedition against the Cadmeans, recovered the bodies, and 
interred them in our country at Eleusis. A further instance of our prowess was 
exhibited in our repulsion of the Amazons, who advanced from the river Ther- 
modon to invade Attica. We were no less conspicuous at the siege of Tro} . 

** But this recital is vain and useless ; the people who were then illustri- 
ous might now be base, or dastards then, might now be heroes. Enough 
therefore of the examples of our former glory, though we are still able to 
introduce more and greater ; for if any of the Greeks at the battle of Mara- 
thon merited renown, we may claim this, and more also. On that day we 
alone contended with the Persian, and after a glorious and successful contest 
were victorious over an army of fortj -six different nations ; which action 
must confessedly entitle us to the post we claim ; but in the present state of 
affairs, all dispute about rank is unseasonable ; we are ready, O Lacedajmon- 
ians, to oppose the enemy wherever you shall choose to station us. Wher- 
ever we may be, we shall endeavour to behave like men. Lead us on therefore, 
we are ready to obey you." 

When the Athenians had thus delivered their sentiments, the Lacedfc- 
monians were unanimous in declaring that the Arcadians must yield to tlie 
people of Athens the command of one of the wings. They accordingly took 
their station in preference to the Tegeate. 


PllKPAllATlONS FOR THE BATTLE OF PLATXA 


The Greeks who came afterwards, ith those wIjo 
were present before, were thus (lis2)0sed. The 
LacediTmonians, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, occupied the right wing; of these, five 
thousand were S 2 )artans, \\ho were followed 
})V thirty-five thousand helots lightly armed, 
allowing seven helots to each S2>artan. The 
Tegeata*, to the number of fifteen hundred, 
vreve placed by the Spartans next them- 
selves, in consideration of their valour, 
and as a mark of honour. Nearest the 
Tegeata* w^cre fi\e thousand Corinthi- 
ans, who, in consequence of their re- 
quest to Pausanias, had contiguous to them 
three hundred Potida'ans of Pallene. Next 
in order \vere six hundred Arcadians of Or- 
chomene, three thousand Sicyonians, eight 
hundred Epidaurians, and a thousand Troe- 
zenians. Contiguous to these last were two 
liundred Lepreata? ; next to whom were 
four hundred Mycenaean s and Tirynthians. 
Stationed by the Tirynthians were, in regular 
succession, a thousand Phliasians, three hun- 
dred Hermionians, six hundred Eretrians 
and Styrians ; next came four hundred Chal- 
cidians, five hundred Ambracians, eight 
hundred Leucadians and Anactorians; to 
whom two hundred Paleana of Cephallenia, and five hundred ^ginet®, 
auooeseively joined. Three thousand Megarians and six hundred Platseans 
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were contiguous to the Athenians, who to the number of eight thoiUNind, 
under the command of Aristides, son of Lysimachus, occupied the left wing 
at the other extremity of the army. 

riie amount of tms army, independent of the seven helots to each Spar* 
tail, IV as thirty -eight thousand seven hundred men, all of them OQmidetri|r 
anned and drawn together to repel the barbarian. Of the light^Bmm 
troops were the thirty-fi\e thousand helots, each well prepared for battle, 
and thirtj-four thousand fi\e hundred attendant on the Lacedaemonians and 
other Greeks,^ reckoning a light-armed soldier to eveiy man; the whole of 
these theiefoie amounted to sixty-mne thousand ti\e hundred. 

Thus the uhole of the (necian armi assembled at Plattea, including both 
tilt hed\}- and light-aimed troops, was one hundred and eight thousand two 
hunditd men; adding to these one thousand and eight hundred Thespians, 
who wdt with the Gieeks, but without aims, the complete number was one 
liundud and ten thousand. These were emamj)Ld on the banks of the 

Vsopus 

J lu baihanaii ainn ha\ing ceased to lamtnt Masistius, as soon as they 

I luw that the Giccks were advanced to Plata^a, maiched also to that part 
ot tlu Vsopus neaiest to it ; wheie the> wnt thus disposed bj Mardonius. 
()) p )a(d to the Laced 1 moniaris were the l*cisians, who, as they were supe* 

II n ill numbei, ti oiited tlie Tegeata also Ot this bod^ the select part was 
I poNcd to the Lacedceraoiiians, the less cfft( ti\e to the Tcgeatffi. In mak- 

iij^^ which aiiangemeiit, Maidonms fedlowed tin iidMce of the Thebans. 
Next to the Persians were the Medes, opjiosed to the C oniithians, PotidsMUis, 
Oreliomennns, and Sle^omaIls 'Ihe Bactiians weie jdaeed next, to en- 
(.ouiiltr the Lpidauiians, Tiazenians, Lepnati, Tinnthians, M^cenaaans, 
and Phlidsians Contiguous to the Bactiians the Indians were disposed, in 
opposition to the Ileimionians, Erttiians, Stxnans, and Chalcidians. The 
Ski. next in older, fronted the Ambracians, Anactoiians, Leucadians, 
Pah ms. Hid uEgineta Tlie Athenians, Plata ans, and Meganans were 
ultiiualeh laced bv the Baotians, Lociians, Meliaiis, Thessalians, and a 
thousdiid Phocians. All tlie Phociaiis did not assist the Medes; some of 
them, about Parnassus, faxoured the fiieeks, and from that station attacked 
Hid liai isscd ])oth the tioops of Maidonius and those of tlie Greeks who were 
with him. The Macedonians and Thessalians were also opposed to the 
Athenians. 

In this mannei Mardoiiius arranged those nations who were the most 
luniieious and the most illustrious, with tliese weie promiscuously mixed 
bodies of Plingiaiis, Thiacians, Mjsians, Pdeonians, and others. To the 
above might be added the Ethiopians, and those Eg>ptians named Her- 
mot\biaiis and Calasiiians, who alone of that couiitiy follow the profession 
of aims. These had formerlj served on board the fleet, whence they had 
been lemoved to the land-foiees by Mardonius when at Phalenim: the 
Lgvptians had not been leckoned with those forces which Xerxes led 
against Athens, We have before remarked, that the barbarian army con- 
sisted of three hundred thousand men ; the number of the Greek confederatee 
of Mardonius, as it was never taken, cannot be ascertained; but as far as 
conjecture may determine, thex amounted to about fifty thousand mem 
bucli was the arrangement of the infantry ; the cavalry were posted apart 
oy themselves. 

J^Let it be remembered, to the honour of Qreeoe, that on this oocasioD the Greeks, whose 
number only amounted to one hundr^ and ten thousand, were opposed by fifty thousand of 
weir tseacherous countrymen c 
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Both armies being thus ranged in nations and squadrons, on the following 
day ofiEered sacrifices. The sacrifices promised victory to the Greeks if they 
acted on the defensive, but the contrary if, passing the Asopus, they began 
the fight. Mardonius, though anxious to engage, had nothing to hope from 
the entrails, unless he acted on the defensive only. He had also sacrificed 
according to the Grecian rites, using as his soothsayer Hegesistratus, an 
Elean, and the most illustrious of the Telliad®. The Spartans had formerly 
seized this man, thrown him into prison, and menaced him with death, as 
one from whom they had received many and atrocious injuries. In this 
distress, alarmed not merely for his life, but with the idea of having 
previously to suffer many severities, he accomplished a thing which can 
hardly be told. He W’as confined in some stocks bound with iron, but 
accidentally obtaining a knife, he perpetrated the boldest thing which 
has ever been recorded. 

Calculating what part of the remainder he should be able to draw out, he 
cut off the extremity of his foot ; this done, notwithstanding he w as guarded, 
he dug a hole under the wall, and escaped to Tegea, travelling only by night, 
and concealing himself in the woods during the day. Eluding the strictest 
search of the Lacedaemonians, he came on the third night to Tegea, his keepers 
being astonished at his resolution, for they saw the half of his foot, but could 
not find the man. In this manner Hegesistratus escaped to Tegea, wIik li 
was not at that period in amity \vith Sparta. When his w'ound was healeef 
"he procured himself a w’ooderi foot, and became an avow^ed enemy to Spaita. 
His animosity against the Lacediemonians proved ultimately of no ad\anLtigt 
to himself ; he w^as taken in the exercise of his office at Zacynthus, and put to 
death. The fate of Hegesistratus w as subsequent to the battle of Platiea: at 
the time of which w’e w^ere speaking, Mardonius, for a considerable sum, had 
prevailed with him to sacrifice, wdiich he eagerly did, as well from his hatred 
of the Lacedaemonians, as from the desiie of rew^ard; but the appearance of 
the entrails gave no encouragement to fight, either to the Persians or their 
confederate Greeks, wdio also had their owui appropriate soothsayer, Hij)po- 
machus of Leucadia. As the Grecian army c ontinually increased, Tiraagenidas 
(rf Thebes, son of Herpys, advised Mardonius to guard the pass of Cithseron, 

- representing that he might thus intercept great bodies, who were every day 
thronging to the allied army of the Greeks. 

The hostile armies had already remained eight days encamped opposite to 
each other, when the abo\ e counsel was given to Mardonius. He acknow^- 
ledged its propriety, and immediately^ on the approach of night detached some 
cavalry to that part of Cithaeron leading to Platiea, a place called by the 
Bceotians the “Three Heads,” by the Athenians the “ Heads of Oak.” This 
measure had its effect, and they’ took a convoy of five hundred beasts of bur- 
den, carrying a supply of provisions from the Peloponnesus to the army : with 
the carriages, they^ took also all the men who conducted them. Masters of this 
booty, the Persians, with the most unrelenting barbarity, put both men and 
beasts to death ; when their cruelty was satiated, they returned with what 
they had taken to Mardonius. 

After this event two days more passed, neither army being willing to 
engage. The barbarians, to irritate the Greeks, advanced as far as the Asopus, 
but neither army would pass the stream. The cavalry of Mardonius greatly 
and constantly harassed the Greeks. The Thebans, who were very zealous in 
their attachment to the Modes, prosecuted the war with a^our, and did every- 
thing but join battle ; the Persians and Modes supported them and performs 
many illustrious actions. 
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In this situation things remained for the sf^e of ten days: on the 
eleventh, the armies retaining the same position with respeot to each other^ 
and the Greeks having received considerable reinforcements, Mardomus 
became disgusted with their inactivity. He accordingly held a conference 
\^ith Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who was one of the few Persians 
\vli()m Xerxes honoured with his esteem, it was the opinion of Artabazus 
tliat the\ should immediatelv break up their camp, and withdraw beneath 
tilt walls of Thebes, where was already prepared a magazine of provisions 
fiv themsehes, and corn for their cavalry here they might at their leisure 
tcrnimite the war by the following measures They had in their possession 
a gu tt quantity of coined and uncoined gold, with an abundance of silvisr 
and plate it was recommended to send these with no spaiing hai^d to 
(lutks, uid pditicularl> to those of greatest authorit} in their respective 
(itiLs It was urged, that if this were done, the Greeks would soon SM* 
rciidd then libeities nor again iisk the hazard of a battle. This opinieii 
w is seconded b^ the ihebans who thought that it would operate Sttouesih 
fulh Mardomus w is of a contiai> opinion, fierci, obstinate, and unvieid* 
mg His own arm} he thought bupenor to that of the Greeks, and that 
tl \ should b\ dll means fight before the Greeks leeeneel further sup^es; 

(1 ii th(\ bliould gne no importance to the declarations of Hegeaistntus, 

I ut without Molalmg the laws of Persia, commenet a battle in their usual 
niinrui This opinion of Mardomus nobodj thought pioper to oppose, for 
t ) him and not to Artabazus, the king had confided the supreme command 
of the ann^ lie theieloie oidered that everj thing should be properly dis- 
j)os(d to (onimence the attack eirlj in the morning 

When the night was far ad\anc(d, and the strictest silence prevailed 
ihiough th( ann>, which was buried in blee*p, Alexander, son of Amyntas, 

^ nc 1 d and pi nice of the Macedonians, rode up to the Athenian outposts, 
ill I e irnestl> desired to speak with then commanders On hearing this, the 
gii iter number continued on their posts, while some hastened to their officers, 
whom the^ informed that a horseman was armed from the enemy’s army, 
wlio, naming the principal Greeks, would say nothing more than that he 
disued to speak with them 

riie commanders lost no time m repairing to the advanced guard, where, 
cn then armal, thej were thus addressed by Alexander: “I am come, O 
Vtheni ms, to inform j ou of a secret which > ou must impart to Pausanias only, 
lest m^ rum ensue ^o^ would I speak now, were not I anxious for the 
sifet\ of Greece I from remote antiquity am of Grecian ongm, and I " 
would not willingh see jou exchange freedom for servitude: I have 
theiefore to inform you, that if Mardomus and his army could have draw^ 
f a\ ourable omens from their victims, a battle would long since have taken 
place intending to pay no further attention to these, it is his determination 
to attack vou early in the morning, being afraid, as I suppose, that your 
forces will be yet more numerous Be, therefore, on your raard; but if he 
Rtill defer his purpose of an engagement, do you remain where you are, for 
he has provisions but for a few da}8 more It the event of this war shaH be 
agreeable to your wishes, it will become you to make some efforts to restore 
my independence, who, on account of my partiality to the Oreeka, iiave 
exposed myself to so much danger in thus acquainting you with the inten* 
tion of Mardomus, to prevent the barbanans aUackmg you surprise. I 
am Alexander of Mkeedon ” 

When he had thus spoken, he returned to his station in the Penten 
camp.* 
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The Athenian chiefs went to the right wing, and informed Pausanias of 
what they had learned from Alexander Pausanias, who stood in much awe 
of the Persians, addressed them thus in iepl> 

“ As a battle is to take place in the morning, I think it ad\isable that > ou, 
Athenians, should front the Persians, and we, those Boeotians and Greeks 
who are now posted oi)posite to > ou ^ ou ha\ e before contended with the 
Medes, and know then mode of fighting l)> experience at Marathon, we 
have ne\ei had tins oppoitunit\ , but we ha\e before fought the Bopo- 
tians, and Thessalians, take, theiefore, 'vour arms, xnd let us exchange 
situations ’ 

“From the first, ’ answeied the Athennns, “when we obse^^ed the Pei- 
sians opposed to ^ou, we wished to mike the puposal wt now lieai fiom 
you , we ha\e been onh deteiicd bx oui feai of offending a on is the oxei 
ture comes from aou aac ait leadA to comjh AAith it 

This being agreealde to both as soon as the inoimng daAAned tin a 
changed situations, tins the Iheotiins oliserAcd, and communicated t» 
Mardonius The Peisian general immediateh extrtt I hiinstlf to c])j >s( 
the Lacedsemoni ins aaiIIi Ins tioops Pausinias on steing Ins scheme thus 
detected, again nmoAed the S] iitins to the light AAing is did Miidonms 
instantly his Persiins to the left 





The Field ut Plai4:.\ 


THE BATTLE OF PIATiEA 

When the troops had thus resumed their former posts, Mardonius sent a 
herald with this message to the Spartans “Your character, O Lacedesmon- 
lans, 18 highly celebrated among all these nations, as men who disdain to fly > 
who never desert your ranks, determined either to slay your enemies or die 
Nothing of this is true . we perceive vou in the act of retreating, and of 
deserting your posts before a battle is commenced • we see you delegating to 
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the Atheniana the more dangerous attempt of opposmg us, and placing } our- 
selves against our slaves, neither of which actions is consistent with bravei jr. 
We are, therefore, gieatly deceived in oui opinion of you ; we expected, that 
from a love of glor> j ou would have despatched a herald to us, expressing 
^aursehes desirous to combat with the Persians alone Instead of this we 
hiid } ou alarmed and terrified , but as j ou have offered no challenge to us, 
we propose one to ’^ou As >ou are esteemed the most illustrious of your 
aim\, vli'V nld^ not an equal number of \ou on the part of the Greeks, and 
ol us ( 11 the pirt of the bai banana, contend foi iictoi} ^ If it be agreeable 
to ^ou tlie lest of oui common forces ma> aftei wards engage, if this be un- 
neccssin wt will alone engage, and \vhi(he\er conquers shall be esteemed 
\Kt )ii us o\cr tlic ^\hole of the ad\eise arm} ’ 

riit hci lid aftci dclneiing his commission, waited some time for an an- 
swti 11)1 icceiMiig an\ lie returned to Maidonius He was exceedingly 
1 lighted ind alieid\ anticipating a \ictort, sent his ravalr} to attack the 
(ii ks these with tluii lancts and arrows m itcii ilh distressed the Grecian 
iim\ ind f:)rbid( an} neir appioach \d\ xiicing to the Gaigaphian foun- 
tiin AN Inch furiiifaljcd the Greeks with w itci, the\ disturbed and stopped it 
w] I he Liced « mom ins alone were stationed lit ii this fountain, the other 
(ji ] s iccoiding to then diffeieiit stitions, were inoit or less distant, but 
ill 1 tlum in the Aitinit} of the Asopus but as the\ weie debarred from 
N It ijiig htie b^ the missile w capons of tlu ei\ ili\ the\ all came to the 
I lint nil In this piedieiment the leuleis of tlu Gieeks hteing the army 
lit (If from the A\atti ind haiassed b\ the ciAalrA, came m crowds to 
Pius 1111 IS (11 tlie right wing to delibeiate about these and other emer- 
gHi 1 s Liiple isant as the piesent ineident might be, th(> were still more 
iistusstd fioin then w int of pioaision then seiviiits, who had been 
dtsj itched to bring this from the Pelojoimesus wtie pieaented by the 
lA ill A fiom 1 etui mug to the camp 

Jhe Giteiiii leaders, aftei delibei iting upon tlie subject, determined, if 
tlie P isians should foi one da^ moie defer coming to an engagement, to pass 
t the isliiid opposite to Plate a, and about ten stadia fiom the Asopus and 
the Iriiiitiin Gaigaphia, AAlieie the'v were at present encamped This island 
IS thus connected with the continent the ii\er, descending from Cithesron to 
the tlini, diAidts itself into tAAo stie uns, A\hich, after floAAing separately for 
il ut the distince of thiee stadia, again unite, thus forming the island which 
js called Oeioe, who, according to the natiAcs, is the daughtei of Asopus. 

1 he Gi eeks by this measure pi oposed to theinseh c s tAA o ad\ antages , first 
to 1)6 secure of water, and secondh to guaid against being further annoyed 
1 \ the eriem} s ca\alr} They resolved to decamp at the time of the second^ 
watch b} night, lest the Persians, perceiMiig them, should pursue and har- 
ass them Avith their ca\alr} It was also their intention, when arrived at the 
Hpot where the Asopian Oeroe is formed b> the diAision of the waters flow- 
mg from Cithasron, to detach one-half of their armA to the mountain to re- 
liCAe a bod} of their serAants, who, with a conAov of provisions, were there 
encompassed 

After taking the aboAe lesolutious, they remained all that day much in- 
commoded b} the enem} s horse when these, at the approach of evening, 
retired, and the appointed hour was arriA ed, the greater part of the GreeCs 
began to move Avtth their baggage, but without any design of proceeding to 
the place before resolved on The moment they began to miuroh, occupied 
With no idea but that of escaping the cavalry, they retired towards Platesai, 
and fixed themselves near the temple of Juno, which is opposite to the 
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and at the distance of twent} stadia from the fountain of Oargaphia : in 
this place they encamped 

Pausanias, observing them in motion, gave orders to the Laoedeemonians 
to take their arms, and follow their route, piesuming they were proceeding 
to the appointed station Ihe ofhcers all showed themsehes disposed to 
obev the orders of Pausanias, except Amompharetus, the son of Poliadas, 
captain of the band of Pitanatae, who asseiled that he would not fly before 
the barbarians, and thus be acce8bor\ to the dishonour of Sparta he had 
not been picsent at the pieMous consultation, and knew not what was in- 
tended Pausanias and Lun max, though indignant at his refusal to obey 
the orders which had been issued, were still but little inclined to abandon the 
Pitanatae, on the account of their leader's obstmac} , thinking, that b> 
their prosecuting the measuie which the (neeks in general had adopted, 
Amompharetus and his pait^ must una\ oidabh perish. 'With these senti- 
ments the Laceddemonians wcie commanded to halt, and pains were taken to 
dissuade the man from his purpose, who alone, of all the Laceddemonianb and 
Tegeatap, was determined not to quit his jiost 

At this crisis the Athenians determined to icmiin quieth on th6ir posts, 
knowing it to be the genius of tlie Liced emonians to say one thing ancl 
think anothei But as b(»on as thc\ obscr\ed the tioops in motion, t]ie\ 
despatched a horseman to kiin whether the Laced emoni ins intended to 
remove, and to inquiie of Pausaniis whit was to be done hen the m?s 
senger drri\ed, he found the men in their lanks, but then Icadeis in Molent 
altercation Pausanias and Lur\anax were unsuciessfulh attempting to 
persuade Amomphiittus not to in\ol\e the Lacedemonians alone in danger 
by remaining behind, when the Athenian messenger came uj) to them 
this moment, in the Moknee of disjmte, Amomphaictus took up a stone 
with both hiB hands, and throwing it at the feet of Pausanias, exclaimed 
“There is my vote foi not flung before the foreigneis ^ 

Pausanias, aftei telling him that he could be onh actuated b} fien7\, 
turned to the Athennn, wlio delueicd his commissi n He afterwards de- 
sired him to letuin, and communicate to the Atheniaiib the state in whicli he 
found them, and to entieat them immediately to join their forces, and act in 
concert, as should be deemed expedient 

The messenger accoidingh letuincd to the Athenians, wliilst the Spartan 
chiefs continued their disputes till the morning Ihus far Pausanias le- 
mained indecisne, but thinking, as the e^ent proied, that Amompharetus 
would certaink not sta> behind, if the Laceda monians actualh ad\anced, 
he gave ordeis to all the forces to march foiwaid b} the heiglits, in which 
they were followed the Tegeans The Athenians, keeping close to their 
ranks, pursued a route opposite to that of the Laceda monians ; these last, 
who weie in great awe of the ca\alr’v, ad\anced by the steep paths which 
led to the foot of Mount Cithaeron , the Athenians marched o\er the plain. 

Amompharetus, nei er imagining that Pausanias w ould venture to abandon 
them, made great exertions to keep his men on their posts ; but when he saw 
Pausanias advancing with his troops, he concluded himself effectually given 
up ; taking therefore his arms, he with his band proceeded slowly after the 
rest of the army. These continuing their march for a space of ten stadia, 
came to a place called Agriopiub, near the river Moloes, where is a temple of 
the Eleusinian Ceres, and there halted, waiting for Amompharetus and his 
party. The motive of Pausanias in doing this was, that he might have the 
opportunity of returning to the support of AmomphafT^KiB, if he should be 
sml determined not to quit his post. Here Amompharetus and his band 
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loined them ; the whole force of the enemy’s horse continnini; as usual to 
harass them. As soon as the Barbarians discovered that the spot where the 
(t reeks had before encamped was deserted, they put themselves in motion, 
overtook, and materially distressed them. 

Mardonius being informed that the Greeks had decamped by night, and 
seeing^ former station unoccupied, led the Persians over the Asopus, 
and pursued the path which the Greeks had taken, whom he considerea as 
flMiig from his arms The Lacedjemonians and Tegeataj were the sole ob- 
j( cts of his attack for the Athenians, who had marched over the plain, were 
c net lied the hills from his Mew The other Persian leaders seeing the 
ti ) }s inoMiig, as if in jiursuit of the Greeks, raised their standards, and 
1 11 wt 1 the lout with gieat impctuositv, but without regularity or disci- 
{liiji tht\ hill lied on with tumultuous shouts, considering the Greeks as 
d 1 ilth in their power 

^^lun Piusiiiias found himself thus pressed by the ia\alry, he sent a 

I iseiniii with the following message to the Athenians e are menaced, 

0 Athtnmis by t b itlle, the ent of which will determine the freedom or 
kIim i\ of Gre(CL and in this peiple\ity \ou, as well as oursthes, have, in 
tl ] T ling night, been deserted b\ our allies It is ne\erthele88 our de- 
t in ill jn to dcf( nd ouisehts to the last, and to rcndei aou such assistance 
IS wc iin\ he able If the enemy’s hoise hid attacked you, we should have 
til 11 'I t it ( ui dut\ to ha\o ni irched with the Tegeataj who ait in our rear, 

II 1 still f uthful to Greece, to >our support As tlic whole operation of the 
Ml nn stems directed against us, it bccomeR >ou to gi\e us the relief we 
in it inlU w lilt , but if ^ou youisthes aie so circumstanced, as to be unable 
t 1 h 111 e to our assistance, at It ist send us a bod\ of aiclu is We confess, 

II it 111 tins w 11 ■\oiir actiMty his been far the most conspicuous, and we 
ill rtl It ] Ksume on '^oui compliance with our request ’ 

lie Atlieiiiinb without hesitation, and with deUi mined bravery% ad- 
^ n I t ) c immunicite the relief which had been lequiied When they 
w le lire id > on their march, the confederate Greeks, in the service of the 

I II ^ intercepted and attacked them they were thus pre\ented from assist* 
n ilie I deed einomans, a circumstance which gaie them extreme uneasiness. 

1 1 tl is situition the Spartans, to the amount of fifty thousand light-armed 
tr ]s with three thousand Tegeatte,^ w ho on no occasion were separated 
fi ni 11 h in, offeied a solemn sacrifice, with the resolution of encountering 
M II 1 111 us 

llie Mctims, howe\er, were not auspicious, and in the mean time many of 
them weie slam, and more wounded Ihe Persians, under the protection 
f f then bucklers, showered their ariows upon the Spartans with prodigious 
effect At this moment Pausanias, observing the entrails still unfavourable, 
looked earnestly towards the temple of J uno at Platsea, imploring the inter- 
position of the goddess, and entreating her to prevent their disgrace and 
defeat 

Wliilst he was in the act of supplicating the goddess, the Tegeatm 
advanced against the barbarians at the same moment the sacrifices became 
favourable, and Pausanias, at the head of his Spartans, went up boldly to tlie 


* Of the Spartans there were 
Seven helots to each Spartan 
Lacedssmonians 

A light-armed soldier to each Lacedfemonian 
TtogMttB « 

LIght-armeerTSgeatm 


6,000 

86,000 

6,000 

6,000 

1,600 

1,600 

Total W,000« 
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enemy. The Persians, throwing aside their bows, prepared to receive them. 
The engagement commenced before the barricade ; when this was thrown 
down, a conflict took place near the temple of Ceres, which was continued 
with unremitted obstinacy till the fortune of the day was decided. 

The barbarians, seizing their adversaries’ lances, broke them in pieces, 
and discovered no inferiority either in strength or courage ; but their 
armour was inefficient, their attack without skill, and their inferiority, with 
respect to discipline, conspicuous. In whate\ er manner they rushed upon 
the enemy, from one to ten at a time, the} weie cut in pieces by the 
Spartans. 

Mayiloyiim Falls and the Daif is Woyi 

The Greeks were most se\eiel} piessed where Mardonius himself, on a 
white horse, at the head of a thousand chosen Persians, directed his attack 
As long as he lived, the Peisiaiis, both in then attack and defence, con- 
ducted themselves well, and slew gieat numbeis of the Spartans; tiut as 
soon as Mardonius wms slain, and the band which fought neai his person, 
and which was the flower of tlie aim}, was destio^ed, all tlie lest turned 
their backs and fled. They were much oppiessed and encumbeied b} Ihfii 
long dresses, besides wdiich, being lightly armed, they had to oppose men 
in full and complete armoui ^ 

On this dav, as the oradc liad before predicted, the death of Leonidas 
was amply revenged upon Maidonius, and the most glonous Mctor} which 
has ever been lecoided, was then obtained b\ Pausanias. Mardonius was 
slain by -®mnestus, a Spaitan of distinguished reputation. iLnincstus 
long after this Persian war, together with thiee hundied men, was killed 
in an engagement at Sten}clarus, m which he opposed tlie united lorce 
of the Messenians. 

The Persians, routed b> the Spartans at Plata a, fled in tlie gieatest 
confusion towards their camp, and to the wooden entienchiiiPiit which tlie^ 
had constructed in the Theban territoiies. It seems somewhat surpiising 
that although the battle was fought near the gro\e of ("eres, not a single 
Persian took refuge in the temple, noi was slam neai it; but the gieatci jiait 
of them perished be>ond the limits of the sacied ground. Such was the 
issue of the battle of Plata a 

Artabazus, the son of Phainaces, who had from the fust disapproved 
of the king’s leaving Maidonius behind him, and who had vvaimlv, thouc^h 
unsuccessf ullv , endeavoured to prevent a battle, determined on the follow- 
ing measures. He was at the head of no small body of tioops; thev 
amounted to forty thousand men : being much av erse "to the conduct ot 
Mardonius, and foreseeing what the event of an engagement must be, he 
prepared and commanded his men to follow him wherever he should go, and 
to remit or increase their speed by his example. He then drew out his army, 
as if to attack the enemy ; but he soon met the Peisians flying from them 
he then immediately and precipitately fled with all his troops in disordei, not 
directing his course to the entrenchment or to Thebes, but towards Phocis, 
intending to gam the Hellespont with all possible speed. 

Of those Greeks who were in the roy^al army', all except the Boeotians, 
from a preconcerted design, behaved themselves ill. The Boeotians fought 
the Athenians with obstinate resolution ; those Thebans who were attached 
to the Medes made very considerable exertions, fighting with such courage, 
that three hundred of their first and boldest citizens fell by the swords of 
Athenians. They fled at length, and pursued their way to Thebes, avoiding 
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the route which the Persians had taken with the immense multitude of con- 
federates, who, BO far from making any exertions, had never struck a blow. 

In the midst of all this tumult, intelligence was conveyed to ^ose 
Greeks posted near the temple of Juno, and remote from the battle, that 
the event was decided, and Pausanias victorious. The Corinthians instantly, 
without any regularity, hurried over the hills which lay at the foot of the 
mountain, to arrive at the temple of Ceres. The Meganans and Phliasians, 
with the same intentions, posted over the plain, the more direct and obvious 
road. As they approached the enemy, they were observed by the Theban 
liorse, commanded by Asopodorus, son of Timander, who, taking advantage 
of tljeir want of order, rushed upon them and slew six hundred, driving 
the rest towaids Mount Cithceron. Thus did these perish ingloriously. 

The Persians, and a promiscuous multitude along with them, as soon as 
the\ arrived at the entrenchment, endeavoured to climb the turrets before 
ilh Lacedtcmonians should come up with them. lla\ing effected this, they 
» ndeci\ oured to defend themseh es as well as tlie\ eould. The Lacedaemonians 
boon armed, and a severe engagement coninicnced. 

Before the Athenians came up, the Persians not only defended themselves 
well, but had tlie ad\antage, as the Lacediemonians were ignorant of the 
pi Opel method of attack ; but as soon as the Athenians advanced to their 
sup]»ort, tlie battle was lenew’ed with gi eater lieiceness, and w'as long con- 
tinue<l. Tli<^ \alour and hrmness of the Athenians finall} pi evaded. Hav- 
ing made a bleach they rushed into tlie camp : the Tegeata* were the first 
Gie(Ls tlidt enteied, and were they who plundered the tent of Mardonius, 
taking fioiii tlieiice, among other things, the manger fiom which his horses 
weie led, made entire!} ot biass, and \er\ curious. This was afterwards 
deposited l)y the Tegeatec in the temple of the Alean Minerva : the rest of 
the l)oot\ was earned to the spot where the common plunder w^as collected. 
Vs so(»n as their entrenchment was thrown down, the barbarians dispersed 
ilieiusehes different wajs, without exhibiting any proof of their former 
l)ia\er\ ; the} w'ere, indeed, in a state of stupefaction and terror, from see- 
ing (lieu immense multitude overpowered in so slioit a period. 


ArrER THE BATILE 

^o great w'as the slaughter made b} the Greeks, that of this army, which 
coiibisted of three hundred thousand men, not three thousand escaped, if we 
except the fort} thousand who fled with Artabazus. The Lacedseinonians of 
J^parta lost ninet}-one men ; the Tegeatae sixteen ; the Athenians fifty-two.' 

Of those w ho most distinguished themselves on the part of th# barba- 
uans, are to be reckoned the Persian infantry, the Sacian cavalry, and lastly, 
Mardonius himself. Of the Greeks, the Tegeatds and Athenians were emi- 
uently conspicuous ; they were, nevertheless, inferior to the LacedsBmonians. 
1 he most daring of the Spartans, was Aristodemus ; the same who alone 
returning from Thermopylae fell into disgrace and infamy; next to him, 
1 osidonius, Phylocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan, behaved the best. 
Nevertheless, when it was disputed in conversation what individual had on 
that day most distinguished himself, the Spartans who were present said, that 

AtK ^ Greekfl, according to Plutarch, lost m all 1300 men ; all those who were slain of the 
nnn ® particular tnbe. Plutarch is much incensed at Herodotus for his ae- 

; but the authonty of our historian seems entitled to most CTedit.c 
wever, .thinks he ^ve the AthenUms too large a ^are in the victory. J 
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Aristodemus, being anxious to die conspicuously, as an expiation of his 
former crime, in an emotion of furj had burst from his rank, and performed 
extraordinary exploits , but that Posidonius had no desire to lose his life, and 
therefore his behd\iour ^as the more glorious but this remark might have 
proceeded from einj All those slain on this day, were highly honoured, 
except Aristodemus To him, for the reason above mentioned, no respect was 
paid, as ha\ing \oluntiril> sought death 

Among the tio )ps of the -^ginete, assembled at Plati^a, A\as Larapon, one 
of their piincipal citizens and son of P\theas J his m in went to Pausanias 
gn ing him the following most impious counsel Son of Cleombrotus, what 
you ha\e done is be}ond compinson splendid, and deserMiig admiration 
The deit^ in making \ou the instrumtnt of Greece s fieed m has plictd 
■vou far above all ^ou^ piedccessors in glorj in concluding this business sj 
conduct } ourself tint }our icputation ma^ be still inci eased and tint nc 
barbaiian may e\er again attempt to jicipetnte atrocious actions igainst 
Greece When Le nidas w is slim at Thcimci>le, Alirdoniiis and \cr\cs 
cut off his head and siis])ended his bod^ fiom x cioss Do the same with 
respect to Maidonius and >ou\m11 dcsci\c the applause of bparti and f 
Greece, and axenge the c luse of aoui unde Le iiidas Ihus spake Lamj cn 
thinking he should j lease Pxubinids 

“hiiend of ^gma * rcj.licd Pausiniib, I think \ou f i \ jui g I 
intentions, and commend '\our foicsight, but w hit \ou sl^ Molates e^ei\ 
principle of equit\ ^ \fter eletating me, m> c mntr\ and this icient n 
tor), to the summit of fame, ^ou agiin depress us to iiif um, m rcc iiimtnl 
ing me to inflict ^engeance on the dead lou si\ indeed tint 1 ^ buch in 
action 1 shall exilt m\ chirictei , but I think it is niiit c nsistcnt with il i 
conduct of baibiinns than of Gieeks as it is one rf those things for win li 
we reproach them I must theufore dissent from the Igmeti and ill 
those who appro\e their sentiments bor me, it is suffincnt to mciit tlu 
esteem of Sputa b^v ittending to the rules of hour ui, b ih m mv w i Is an 1 
actions Leonidas, whom ^ow wish me tc a\enge, his, I think, recenel tht 
amplest \engexnce The dc iths of this immense multitude must sullicienth 
have atoned for him, and for those who fell with him at Thermopile 1 
would adnse )ou in futuie Innng these sentiments to a'loid m) presence 
and I would ha\e iou think it a f i\our, that I do not punish iou 

Pausaniab afterwards proclaimed b> a heiald, that no person si ould tcuch 
any of the booti , xnd he oideied the helots to collect the mone> into one 
place The), as the) dispersed themsehes oxer the camp, found tents dcco 
rated with gold and sihei, couches of the same, goblets, cups, and drinking 
vessels of gold, besides sacks of gold, and sihtr ciuldrons pi iced on car 
nages The dead bodies they stiipped of bracelets chains, and scimitars 
of gold, to then habits of aarious colouis lhe> paid no attention Many 
things of \alue the helots secieted, and s )ld to the -^ginet c, others, unable 
to conceal, the) were obliged to produce The iEginetse from this became 
exceedingl V rich , for they purchased gold of the helots at the price of brass 

From tne wealth thus collected, a tenth part was selected for sacred pur- 
poses To the deity of Delphi w as presented a golden tripod, resting on a 
three-headed snake of brass it w as placed near the altar To the Olympian 
god they erected a Jupiter, ten cubits high to the god of the isthmus, the 
figure of Neptune, in brass, seven cubits high When this was done, the 
remamder of the plunder was divided among the army, according to their 

1 Paiuanias altered materially afterwards He aspired to the supreme power became mas 
mfleent and luxurious, fleroe and vindictive « 
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merits; it consisted of Persian oonoubines, gold, silver, beasts of burden, 
^nth yarious riches. What choice things were given to those who most dis- 
tinguished themselves at Platad^ has never been mentioned, though certain 
presents were made them. It is certain, that a tenth part of the whole was 
^\en to Pausanias, consisting among other things of women, horses, talents, 
and Camels. 

It 18 further recorded, that when Xeixes fled from Greece, he left all his 
eijuipage to Mardonius : Pausanias seeing this composed of gold, silver, and 
(loth of the richest embroidery, gave orders to the cooks and domestics to 
})iei)<irc .an entertainment for him, as for Mardonius. His commands were 
executed, and he beheld couches of gold and silvei, tables of the same, and 
e\cr\ thing that was splendid and magnificent. Astonished at the spectacle, 
lie ao’ain with a smile directed his sei vants to prepare a J^acedamionian repast. 
\\ lull this was leady the contrast was so striking, that he laughing sent for 
Oit (iKdan kadcis : when they were assemblecl, he showed them the two 
( iit( It iiiinu uts. “Men of Gieece,” said he, “I lui\e called }(>u together to 
Im ir testimony to tlie king of Peisia's follj, who foisook all this luxury to 
pliiudci us who lue in so much poxert}.*’ Jhese weie the words which 
V\n uiias is said to ha\e used to the Grecian leaders. 

Jn succeeding times, many of the Plataeans found on the field of battle, 
c 1 ( sts of gold, sih er, and other riches. This thing also happened : w’hen the 
f] sh li id lallen fiom the bones of the dead bodies, the PlatcTans, in removing 
the 111 to some olhei spot, discoxered a skull as one entire bone, without any 
sutuK . 1 wo jaw bones also were found with their teeth, which though divided 
n ( 1 one entiie bone, the gnndeis as well as the rest. The body of Mar- 
d ijiiis was remoxed the da} after the battle ; but it is not known by whom. 



Sabcophaoi at Platjca 


The Greeks, after the dixubion of the plunder at Platsea, proceeded to 
niter their dead, each nation bx^ themselves. The Lacedaemonians sunk 
three trenches : in the one they deposited the bodies of their priests; in the 
second weie interred the other Spartans; in the third, the helots. The 
Tegeatde were buried by themselves, but with no distinction : the Athenians 
in like manner, and also the Megarians and Phliasians who were slain by the 
cavalry. Mounds of earth were raised over the bodies of all these people. 
M ith respect to the others shown at Plataea, they were raised by those, who 
being ashamed of their absence from the battle, wished to secure the esteem 
of posterity. 


THE GREEKS ATTACK THEBES 

Having buried their dead on the plain of Plataea, the Greeks, after serious 
^^beration, resolved to attack Thebes, and demand the persons of those 
who had taken part with the Medes. Of these the most distinguished were 
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Timaganidas and Attaginus, the leaders of the faction. They determined, 
unless these ’\\ere gi\en up, not to leave Thebes without utterly destroying it 

On the eleventh day after the battle, they besieged the Thebans, de- 
manding the men wliom we have named. They refused to surrender them, ui 
consequence of v hich their lands were laid waste and their walls attacked 
This violence being continued, Timagenidas, on the twentieth daj, tlius ad- 
dressed the Thebans : “ Men of Thebes, since the Greeks die resolved 
not to retire fiom Thebes till they shall either ha\e destiojed it, or }ou 
shall delner us into their powei, let not Bceotia on oui account be farthti 
distressed. If their demand of our poisons be inei el > a pietence to obtain 
mone>, let us satisf} them fiom the wealth of the public, as not we alont 
but all of us ha\e been equalh and optiil'v acti\e on the pdit of the Medes , 
if their real object in besieging Thcbts is to oldiin oui i)eisons, we au 
ready to go oursehes, and confei with them ” The Thebans appiOMng his 
advice, sent immediatel} a herald to Pausanias, siting thc\ weic itad\ to 
deliver up the men As soon as tins measuie was dttei mined, Attaginus 
fled, but his children wcie delueied to Pausanias, who imniediateU dismissed 
them, urging that infants could not possibly ha\e am put in the faction of 
the Medes. The other Thebans who were gi\en up, imagined the\ should 
have the liberty of pleading for themselves, and b\ the me ins of mone} hope 1 
to escape. Pausanias suspecting that such a thing might happen, as ajon 
as he got them in his power, dismissed all the forces of the allies , then 
removing the Thebans to Coiinth, he there put them to death. 

THE FLIGHT Ol THl PI RSI VN 1 FMN \Ni 

Artabazus son of Pharnaces fled from Platdea to the Thessalians. They 
received him with gieat hospitality, and entiieh ignoiant of what had 
happened, inquired aftei the remainaei of the aim> The Ptisian was fcai 
ful that if he disclosed tlic whole truth, he might diaw upon linn the attacl 
of all who knew it, and consequently in\ohe himself and aimA in the e\- 
tremest danger. This reflection had befoie pie\ented his communication ( 1 
the matter to the Phocians and on the piesent occasion he thus addiessed 
the Thessalians . 

“ I am hastening, as } ou perceive, with great evpedition to Thrac e, being 
despatched thither fiom our camp with this detachment, on some important 
business. Mardonius with his tioops follows me at no great distance show 
him the rights of hospitality and e\ery suitable attention. You will finally 
have no occasion to repent of > our kindness ” 

He then proceeded through Thessaly and Macedonia, immediately to 
Thrace, with evident marks of being in haste Diiectmg his march through 
the midst of the country, he ai rived at Byzantium, with the loss of great 
numbers of his men, who weie either cut in pieces by the Thracians, oi 
quite worn out by fatigue and hunger. From By zantium, he passed ovei 
his army m transports, and thus effected his return to Asia. 

CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS IN IONIA 

On the very day ^ of the battle of Plataea, a victory was gained at Mycale 
in Ionia. Whilst the Grecian fleet was yet at Delos, under the command 
of Leotychides the Lacedaemonian, ambassadors came to them from Samos. 


Bury declares it to baye been a few days later ] 
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On their arrnal, they sought the Grecian leaders, whom Hegesisteatus (one 
of the ambassadors) addressed with various arguments. He urged that as 
hood as they should show themselves, all the lonians would shake off their 
dependence, and revolt from the Persians ; he told them that they might 
wait in \ain for the prospect of a richer booty. He imploied also their 
common deities, that being Greeks, they would deliver those who also were 
(yreeks from servitude, and a\enge them on the barbarian. He concluded 
b\ hiMiig, that this might be easily accomplished, as the ships of the enemy 
vcK slow saikrs, and b} no means equal to those of the Greeks. 

Ihe Sdmiins, ^^lth an oath, engaged to become the confederates of the 
(iictks I trt\ chides then dii>nii8sed them all excepting Hegesistratus, who, 
)ii atcount of his name, he chose to take along ^ith him The Greeks, after 
iLiiiiiniiiT tint da> on their station, on the ne\t sacnliced with favourable 
oiiuii^' , Ddphonub, 8on of Evenius of Apollonii, in the Ionian Gulf, being 
tluu ininistcr 

J]i (iittks liaMiig siciificed fa\ouiabh, s* t sal fioin Delos tovvards 
Sun s On tlicir arm il at Calami of Samos, tlu} dicw themselves up near 
ili( cni])l( of Juno, iiid prepaied foi a na\al eiigigcment When the Per- 
siiiis li ird of tlicir ipproach, ihe^ mo\ed amIIi the usidnc of their fleet to- 
w o U tli( continent, h i\ing pieMousl> permitted the Phcenicians to retire. 
II \ 1) id dt tei mined, aftci i consultation, not to iibk an engagement, as 
ill did not think thcmsches a iniUh foi then ojiponents Ihey therefore 
nil It tow lids the (ontiiient, that the\ might bt co\ciecl b\ their land forces 
it M\( il , to whom Xeixes had intrusted the defence of Ionia These, to 
lilt, nil uni of si\t\ thouaind, wcie undei the command of ligranes the Per- 
s 111 ( ne < f tilt inndbomest and tallebt of his countrymen To these troops 
Il mm uidt IS of the fleet itsohed to retire it was also their intention to 
li iw tlieir \essels cn slioit, and to tliiow up an intrenchment round them, 
will h inj^ht cqualh scr^e ab a juotection to their \e8scls and themselves. 
Mui thi*5 H solution, they pioceeded on then course, and were carried near 
tilt tenij le of the Euineiiid«e at My cale Heie the Pcibians drew their ships 
t linl, defending them with an intienchment foimed of stones, branches 
f fiuit tiecs ut down upon the spot, and pieces of timber closely fitted 
I In tins position the} weie leadj to sustain a blockade, and with 

h )j t s of ^ ictory , being prepared for either e\ ent 

^\heIl the Greeks receued intelligence that the barbarians were retired 
to the continent, they considered them as escaped out of their hands. They 
weic exceedingly exasperated, and in great perplexity whether they should 
return oi proceed towards the Hellespont Their ultimate determination 
was to follow the enemy towards the continent Getting therefore all 
things read} for an engagement by sea, and pro\iding themselves witli 
scalmg Udders, and such other things as were necessary, they sailed to 
M^cale When they appioached the enemy’s station, thej perceived no one 
advancing to meet them, but beheld the ships drawn on shore, secured 
within an intrenchment, and a considerable body of infantry ranged along 
the coast Leoty chides upon this advanced before all the rest in his ship, 
o-nd coming as near the shore as he could, thus addressed the lomans 
a herald 

“ Men of Ionia, all y ou who hear me, listen to what I say, for the Per- 
sians wrill understand nothing of what I tell you. When the engagement 
shall commence, remember first of all our common liberties ; in the next 
place take notice, our watch-word is Hebe. Let those who hear me, inform 
all who do not.” 
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The motive of this conduct was the same with that of Themistocles at 
Artemiaium. These expressions, if not intelligible to the barbarians, might 
make the desired impression on the lonians ; or if explained to the former, 
might render the fidelity of the latter suspected. 

When Leotychides had done this, the Greeks approached the shore, dis- 
embarked, and prepared for battle. The Persians observing this, and know- 
ing the purport of the enemy’s address to the lonians, took their arms from 
the Samians, suspecting them of a secret attachment to the Greeks. The 
Samians had purchased the freedom of fi\e hundred Athenians, and sent 
them back with provisions to their country, who ha\ing been left in Attica, 
had been taken prisoners by the Persians, and brought away in the barbarian 
fleet. The circumstance of their thus releasing five hundred of the enemies 
of Xerxes, made them greatly suspected. To the Milesians, under pretence 
of their knowledge of the country, the Persians confided the guard of the 
paths to the heights of Mycale : their real motive was to remove them to 
a distance. By these steps the Persians endeavoured to guard against those 
lonians, who might wish, if they had the opportunity, to effect a revolt. 
They next heaped their bucklers upon each other, to make a teinporar\ 
rampart. 


THE BATTLE OF MYEALE 

The Greeks being drawn up, advanced to attack the barbarians : as tlic\ 
were proceeding, a herald’s wand was disco^ered on the beach, and a rumour 
circulated through the ranks, that the Greeks had obtained a \ictory over 
the forces of Mardonius and Boeotia.^ On the same day that their enemies 
were slaughtered at Plataea, and were about to be defeated at Mycale, the 
rumour of the former victory being circulated to this distance, rendered the 
Greeks more bold, and animated them against every danger. It appears 
farther worthy of observation, that both battles took place near the temple 
of the Eleusinian Ceres. The battle of Plateea, as w e have before remarked, 
was in the vicinity of the temple of Ceres ; the one at Mycale was in a 
similar situation. 

The Athenians, who ^^ilh those that accompanied them, constituted one- 
half of the army, advanced by the coast, and along the plain : tlic Lace- 
dsemonians and their auxiliaries made their "way by the more woody and 
mountainous places. 

Whilst the Lacedsemonians were making a circuit, the Athenians in the 
other wing were already engaged. The Persians, as long as their entrench- 
ment remained uninjured, defended themselves \\ell, and ^^ithout any in- 
feriority ; but \\ hen the Athenians, with those who supported them, increased 
their exertions, mutually exhorting one another, that they and not the Lace- 
demonians might have the glory of the day, the face of things was changed ; 
the rampart was thrown down, and a sensible advantage was obtained over 
the Persians. They sustained the shock for a considerable time, but finally 
gave way, and retreated behind their entrenchments. The Athenians, Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians, and Troezenians, rushed in with them; for this part of 
the army was composed of these different nfitions. 

> It 1b unnecessary to remark, that the superstition of Herodotus is in this passage oonspicn- 
oua. Diodorus Siculus is most sagacious, when he says that Leoiyohides, and those who were 
with him, knew nothing of the victory of Platsa ; but that they contrived this stratagem to ani^ 
mate their troops. Polyanus relates the same in his StrcUagemaia, * * These things which happen 
by divine inteiposition,** aays Herodotus, **are made known by vaiious means*.** 
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When ihe wall was carried, the barbarians ^ave no testimony of their 
former prowess, but, except the Persians, indisonminately fled. These last, 
though few in number, vigorously resisted the Greeks, who poured in upon 
them in crowds. Artayntes and Ithamitres, the commanders of the fleet, 
saved themselves by flight : but Mardontes, and Tigranes the general of the 
land-forces, were slain. Whilst the Persians still refused to give ground, 
the Lacedsemonians and their party arrived, and put all who survived to 
the sword. Upon this occasion many of the Greeks were slain, and among 
a number of the Sicyonians, Perilaus their leader. The Samians, who were 
in the Persian army, and from whom their weapons had been taken, no 
sooner saw \ictory incline to the side of the Greeks, than they assisted them 
\Mth all their power. The other lonians seeing this, revolted also, and 
turned their arms against the barbarians. The Milesians had been ordered, 
the better to provide for the safety of the Persians, to guard the paths to 
the Ijeights, so that in case of accident the barbarians, under their guidance, 
might take refuge on the summits of Mycale ; with this view, as well as to 
remove them to a distance, and thus guard against their perfidy, the Mile- 
sians had been so disposed ; but they acted in direct contradiction to their 
onhis. Those who fled, they introduced directly into the midst of their 
ei'i lilies, and finally w'ere active beyond all the rest in putting them to the 
sword. Ill tills manner did Ionia a second time re\olt from the Persian 
powder. 


AFTini MYCALE 

In this battle the Athenians most distinguished tliemselves, and next to 
the Athenians, they wdio obtained the greatest reputation w^ere the Corin- 
thians, Trozenians, and Sievonians. The greater number of the barbarians 
being slain, eitiier in the battle or in the pursuit, the Greeks burned their 
sliij)s, and totally destroyed their wall : the plunder they collected upon the 
shoic, among which w’as a considerable quantity of money. Having done 
till's, llic} sailed from the coast. When they came to Samos, they deliberated 
on the pro])riety of removing the lonians to some other place, wishing to 
l»lace tliem in some part of Greece where their authority was secure; but 
tlie^ determined to abandon Ionia to the barbarians. They were well aware 
both of the impossibility of defending ihe lonians on every emergency, and 
of the danger which these w’ould incur from the Persians, if they did not. 
'rhe Peloponnesian magistrates were of opinion, that those nations who had 
embraced the cause of the Medes should be expelled, and their lands given 
to the lonians. The Athenians would not consent that the lonians should be 
transported from their country, nor w'ould they allow the Peloponnesians 
to decide on the destruction of Athenian colonies. Seeing them tenacious 
of this opinion, the Peloponnesians no longer opposed them. Afterwards the 
people of Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and the other islands who had assisted with 
their arms in the present exigence, were received into the general confeder- 
acy, having by an oath, promised constant and inviolable fidelity. This 
ceremony performed, they sailed towards the Hellespont, meaning to destroy 
the bridge, which they expected to find in its original state. 

The barbarians who saved themselves by fli^t, came to the heights of 
Mycale, and thenoe escaped in no great numbers to Sardis. During the re- 
treat, Masistes, son of Darius, who had been present at the late unioxiunate 
en^gement, severely reproached Artayntes the commander-in-chief : nmong 
other^thinga, he said, that in the execution of his duty ha had behaved mote 
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like a woman than a man, and had materially injured the interests of his 
master. To say that a man is more dastardly than a woman is with the 
Persians the most infamous of all reproaches. Artayntes, after bearing the 
insult for some lime, became at length so exasperated, that he drew his scimi- 
tar, intending to kill Masistes. He was prevented by Xenagoras, son of Praxi- 
laus, a native of Halicarnassus, who happening to be behind Artayntes, seized 
him by the middle, and threw him to the ground : at the same time the guards 
of Masistes came up. Xenagoras by tliis action not only obtained the favour of 
Masistes, but so much obliged Xerxes, ])y tliiis preserving his brother, that he 
was honoured with the go^ eminent of all Cilicia. Nothing further of con- 
sequence occurred on tlieir way to Sardis, where they found the king, who after 
his retreat from Athens, and his ill success at sea, had there resided. 

The Greeks, sailing from Mycale towards the Hellesj)ont, were obliged 
by contrary winds to put in at Lectum : thence they proceeded to Abydos. 
Here they found the bridge, which they imagined was entire, and which was 
the principal object of their voyage, effectually broken dowm. They on this 
held a consultation ; l-<eotychides, and the Lacedaunonians \vitli him, were for 
returning to Greece ; the Athenians, wdtli tlieir leader Xanthip]ms, advised 
them to continue where they were, and make an attempt on tlie Chersonesus. 
The Peloponnesians returned ; liut the Athenians, passing from Abydos to 
the Chersonesus, laid siege to Sestus. To this place, as by far the strongest 
in all that district, great numbers had retired from the neighbouring tow’ns, 
as soon as it w’as knowm tliat the Greeks w’ere in the Hellespont : among 
others w’’as QSobazus of Cardia, a Persian wdio had previously (‘ollected here 
all that remained of tlie luidge. The town itself was iiossessed by tlic 
native ASolians, but they had wdth them a great number of Persians and 
other allies. The governor of this place, under Xerxes, w'as Artayctes, a 
Persian, of a cruel and profligate character. 

Whilst they wTre prosecuting the siege, the autumn arii\ed. The 
Athenians, unable to make themselves masters of the jilace, and uneasy at 
being engaged in an exjiedition so far from their cf)untry, entreated their 
leaders to conduct them home. They refused to do this, till they should 
either succeed in their enterpiise, or be recalled by the people of Athens, 
so intent were they on the business before them. 

The besieged, under Artayctes, w^ere reduced to such extremity of 
wretchedness, that they w'ere obliged to boil for food the cords of which 
their beds were composed. When these also w'ere consumed, Artayctes, 
CEobazus, and some other Persians, fled, under cover of the night, escaping 
by an avenue behind the tow n, wdiich happened not to be l)lockaded by the 
enemy. 

When the morning came, the people of the Chersonesus made signals to 
the Athenians from the turrets, and opened to them the gates. The greater 
part commenced a pursuit of the Persians, the remainder took possession of 
the town. CEobazus fled into Thrace ; but he was here seized by the Absin- 
thians, and sacrificed, according to their rites, to their god Plistorus: his 
followers were put to death in some other manner. Artayctes and his adhe- 
rents, who fled the last, were overtaken near the waters of jEgos, where, after 
a vigorous defence, part were slain, and part taken prisoners. The Greeks 
put them all in chains, Artayctes and his son with the rest, and carried them 
to Sestus. Conducting him therefore to the shore where the bridge of Xerxes 
had been constructed, they there crucified him ; though some say this wM 
done upon an eminence near the city of Madytus. The son was stoned in 
his father’s presence. 
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The Athenians, after the above transactions, returned to Greece, carrying 
with them, besides vast quantities of money, the fragments of the bridge, 
to be suspended in their temples.^ 


A REVIEW OF RESULTS 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by Xerxes, and 
the little which he accomplished, naturally provokes both contempt for Per- 
sian force and an admiration for the comparative handful of men by whom 
they were so ignominiously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but 
hotii are often exiiggerated beyond the point winch attentive contemplation 
of tlie facts will justify. The Persian mode of making war (which we may 
liktn to that of tJie modern Turks, now that the period of their energetic 
fiiiiatKism has passed away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient: 
ihe men indeed, individually taken, especially the natne Persians, were not 
(lehdent in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their organisation 
wtie wretched — and their leaders yet worse. On the other hand, the 
<irt*iks, equal, if not superior, in indi\idual bra\ery, were incomparably 
siquMior in soklier-like order as well as in arms : but here too the leadei*ship 
Jeft*cti^e, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like 
Plutauli (or rather the Pseudo- Plutarch) in Ins treatise on the malignity of 
Ilciodotus, insist on ackno^^ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism 
111 the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced 
t(» (leal M‘r> harshly ^\itll the inestimable witness on whom our knowledge 
of the facts doiiends, and who intimates plainly that, in spite of the de- 
\(»led courage displayed, not less by the vanquished at Thermopylae than by 
the ^ictors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, 
cowardice, and credulous rashness of Xerxes. Had he indeed possessed 
(itlier the jiersonal energy of Cyrus or the judgment of Artemisia, it may be 
(loul)ted w’hether any excellence of management, or any intimacy of union, 
( ould have preserved the Greeks against so great a superiority of force ; but 
it is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line w'ould have been una- 
^ ailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of generalship, and a more 
heart} spirit of co-operation, than that w'hicli they actually manifested. 


A GLANC’E FORWARD 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we shall see the 
tables turned, and the united forces of Greece under Alexander of Macedon 
becoming in\ader8 of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no improvement 
has taken jdaoe during this long interval, that the scheme of defence under 
Darius Codomannus labours under the same defects as that of attack tmdex 
Xerxes, that there is the same blind and exclusive confidence in pitched 
battles with superior numbers, that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian, 
and of Charidemus, is despised like that of Demaratus and Artemisia, that 
Darius Codomannus, essentially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried into 
the battle of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which threw away 
the Persian fleet at Salamis, and that the Persian native infantnr (not the 
cavalry) even appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they die- 
played eo conspicuously at Platsea. But on the Grecian side, the improTe* 
menfin every way is very great : the orderly courage of the soldier has bees 
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sostained and even augmented, while the generalship and power of military 
combination has reached a point unexampled in the previous history of man- 
kind. Military science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this in- 
terval, and wiU be found to go through various stages : Demosthenes and 
Brasidas, the Cyreian army and Xenophon, Agesilaus, Iphicrates, Epami- 
nondas, Philip of Macedon, Alexander : for the Macedonian princes are bor- 
rowers of Greek tactics, though extending and applying them with a personal 
energy peculiar to themseh es, and with advantages of position such as no 
Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the invasion 
of Xerxes and that of Alexander we contrast the progressive spirit of Greece, 
serving as herald and stimulus to the like spirit in Europe, with the station- 
ary mind of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but never 
appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of combination, 
political as well as military, which lighten up Grecian history during the 
next two centuries, take their rise. They are brought into agenc\ through 
the altered position and character of the Athenians — iinjinners, to a certain 
extent, of military operations on laud, but the great creators of marine tactics 
and manoeuvring in Greece, and the earliest of all Greeks vho sho\ved 
themselves capable of organising and directing the joint action of numerous 
allies and dependents, thus uniting the two distincti\e qualities of ^he 
Homeric Agamemnon — ability in command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against Persia 
under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be said to occupy any 
ostensible rank above that of an ordinary member : the post of second dig- 
nity in the line at Plata^a had indeed been adjudged to her, but only after 
a contending claim from Tegea. But without any difference in Ohtensible 
rank, she was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same pow'cr as 
before. She had suflPered more, and at sea had certainly done more, than all 
the other allies put together : even on land at Plataea, her hojilites had 
manifested a combination of bravery, discipline, and efficiency against the 
formidable Persian cavalry superior even to the Spartans : nor had aii} 
Athenian officer committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan 
Amompharetus. After the victory of cale, when the Pelopunnesians all 
hastened home to enjoy their triumph, the Athenian forces did not shrink 
from prolonged service for the important object of clearing the Hellespont, 
thus standing forth as the willing and forward champions of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens collectively, the 
only two individuals gifted wdth any talents for command, whom this mo- 
mentous conquest had thrown up, were both of them Athenians : first, 
Themistocles ; next, Aristides. From the beginning to the end of the strug- 

f le, Athens had displayed an unreserved Panhellenic patriotism, which 
ad been most ungenerously requited by the Peloponnesians ; who had kept 
within their isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to hostile ravage ; 
the first time, perhaps, unavoidably, but the second time a culpable neg- 
lect, in postponing their outward march against Mardonius. And the Pelo- 
ponnesians could not but feel, that while they had left Attica unprotected, 
they owed their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the dexterity of The- 
mistocles and the imposing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no mischief 
by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for the time even their city 
and country, with a large proportion of their movable property irrecavarably 
destroyed, we might naturally expect to find the former, if not lending 
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their grateful and active aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially 
welcoming the restoration of the rained city by its former inhabitants. 
Instead of this, we find the same selfishness wain prevalent amon^ them ; 
ill-will and mistrust for the future, aggravated by an admiration which they 
could not help feeling, overlays all their gratitude and sympathy.? 
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CHAPTER XXII. THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR 

When the Persians had retreated from Europe after being conquered botli 
by sea and land by the Greeks, and those of them had been destroyed ho 
had fled with their sliips to Mycale, Leotychides, king of the Eacedie^jSio- 
nians, returned home with the allies that were from tlie Pelo])ojinesus, as 
we have already noted ; while the Athenians, and the allies from Ionia and 
the Hellespont, who had now' revolted from the king, stayed behind, and laid 
siege to Sestus, of wdiieh the Medes w'ere in possession. Having bjjent tin* 
winter before it, thej took it, after the bcir])arians had evacuated it ; and 
then sailed aw'ay from the Hellespont, each to his owm city. And the peoph 
of Athens, when they found the barbarians had departed from their country , 
proceeded immediately to carry over their children and w'i\es, and the 
remnant of their furniture, from wdiere they had put them out of the w'ay ; 
and were preparing to rebuild their city and their w'alls. For short H2)aces 
of the enclosure were standing, and, though the majority ot the houses had 
fallen, a few remained in wdiich the grandees of the Peisians Iiad themselves 
taken up their quarter:^. 


ATHENS REBUILDS HER AVALLS 

The Lacedaemonians, perceiving what they w'ere about to do, sent an 
embassy to them ; partly because they themselves w'ould have been more 
pleased to see neither them nor an} one else in i)ossession of a wall ; but 
still more because the allies instigated them, and w'ere afraid of their 
numerous fleet, w'hich before they had not had, and of the bravery they had 
shown in the Persian War. And they begged them not to build their walls, 
but rather to join them in throwing down those of the cities out of the 
Peloponnesus ; not betraying their real wishes, and their suspicious feelings 
towards the Athenians ; but representing that the barbarian, if he should 
again come against them, would not then be able to make his advances from 
any stronghold, as in the present instance he had done from Thebes ; and 
the Peloponnesus, they said, was sufficient for all, as a place to retreat into 
and sally forth from. When the Lacedasmonians had thus spoken, the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, answered that they would send 
ambassadors to them concerning what they spoke of ; and they immediately 
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dismissed them. And Themistocles advised them to send himself as quickly 
as possible to Lacedmmon, and having chosen other ambassadors besides him- 
Relf, not to despatch them immediately, but to wait till such time as they 
should have raised their wall to the height most absolutely necessary for 
figlitmg from ; and that the whole population in the city, men, women, and 
children, should build it, sparing neither private nor public edifice, from 
which any assistance towards tlie work would be gained, but throwing down 
everything. After giving these instructions, and suggesting that he would 
himself manage all other matters there, he took his departure. On his 
aiii\cil at Lacedaemon he did not apply to the authorities, but kept putting 
ofi and making excuses. And whenever an\ of those who were in office 
asked him why he did not come before the assembly, he said that he was 
waiting for Ins colleagues ; that owing to some engagement they had been 
left behind ; he expected, liowever, that they would shortly come, and 
woiidi red that they were not already theie. 

AVlum they heard this, they believed Themistocles through their friend- 
ship for linn ; but ^^hc^ ever} one else came and distinctly informed them 
ilhit the walls were building, and already ad\ancing to some height, they did 
not know how to discredit it. When he found this, he told them not to be 
n(] av\ ay by tales, but rathei to send men of their own body who were of 
good ( haracter, and would bring back a credible report after inspection, 
riiey despatched them therefore ; and Themistocles secretly sent directions 
<iboiit lliem to the Athenians, to detain them, with as little appearance of it 
as iMissihle, and not to let them go until thev tliemsehes had returned back ; 
(foi b\ lliis time his eolleagiies, Ahronjehus, the son of Lysicles, and Aris* 
tides, the son of Ljsimachus, had also come to him with the news that the 
^\<ill AN.is bulficiently advanced) for he was afraid that the Laceda^monianB, 
\\li(‘n tliey heard the truth, might not then let them go. So the Athenians 
detained the ambassadors, as was told them ; and Themistocles, having come 
to ail audience of the Lacedaemonians, then indeed told them plainly that 
tilt ir ( it \ was already walled, so as to be capable of defending its inhabitants ; 
.Hill if tlie Lacedaemonians or the allies wished to send any embassy to them, 
iliey should in future go as to men wdio could discern what were their own 
and the general interests. P^or wlien they thought it better to abandon 
ilieir cit} and to go on board their ships, they said that they had made up 
their minds, and had the courage to do it, without consulting them ; and 
again, on whatever matters they had deliberated with them, they had shown 
themselves inferior to none in judgment. And so at the present time, like- 
wise, they thought it was better tliat their city should have a wall, and that 
it would be more expedient for their citizens in particular, as well as for the 
allies in general ; for it was not possible for any one without equal resources 
to give any equal or fair advice for the common good. Either all therefore, 
he said, should join the confederacy without walls, or they should consider 
tliat the present case also was as it ought to be. 

The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, did not let their anger appear to the 
Athenians ; for they had not sent their embassy to obstruct their designs, 
but to offer counsel, they said, to their state ; and besides, they were at uiat 
time on very friendly terms with them owing to their zeal agaunst the 
Mede ; in secret, however, they were annoyed at failing in their wish. So 
the ambassadors of each state returned home without any complaint being 
made. 

In this way, Thucydides continues, the Athenians w^ed their city m 
& short time. And the building shows even now that it was executed in 
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haste § for the foundations are laid with stones of all kinds, and in some 
places not wrought together, but as the several parties at any time brought 
them to the spot and many columns from tombs, and wrought stones, were 
worked up in them b 


THE NEW ATHENS 

The first indispensable step, in the reno\ation of Athens after her tempo- 
rary extinction, was now happih accomplished the cit\ was made secure 
against external enemies But Themistocles, to whom the Athenians owed 
the late successful stratagem, and whose influence must ha\e been much 
strengthened b} its success, had concei\ed plans of a widei and more ambitious 
range He had been the oiiginal advisei of the gieat maiitime start taken 
by his countrymen, as well as of the powerful na\al foicc which they hid 
created during the last few jeais, and which had so recently pioved their 
salvation He saw in tint force both the onl> chance of sahation for the 
future, in case the Persi ins should icnew their attick sea, — a contingency 
at that time seemingl> piobible, — iiid boundless piospectb of future ascend- 
ency over the Grecian coasts and islands it was the gieat engine of defence 
of offence, and of ambition To continue this ino\ement requiied much less 
foresight and genius than to begin it, and 1 hemistoclcs, the momenty^that 
the walls of the citj had been linished, bi ought bick the attention of his 
countrymen to those wooden walls which hid seried them as a refuge against 
the Persian monarch He preiaihd upon them to pio\ide liaiboiu room at 
once safe and adec]|uatc, b’v the eiilirgement and foitihcition of the Pirrus 
This again wasonl> the piosceution of an enteipnsc pieiioush begun foi 
he had already , w hile in othce two oi three ^ea^s before, mide his countr^meIl 
sensible that the open loadstead of Phaleium was thoioughlv inscaiie, and 
had pre\ ailed upon them to impio\e and emplo\ in put the more spacious 
harbours of Piiccus and Mun>chia — three natural bisins, all capable of be 
ing closed and defended S mething had then been do^e +ow ards the enlarge- 
ment of this port, tliough it hid probabh been subsequently ruined by the 
Persian invaders but Ihcmistoelcs now lesumed the scheme on a scale far 
grander than he could then ha\e ventured to pioposc — a scale which 
demonstrates the \a&t auguries present to Ins miud respecting the destinies 
of Athens. 

Piraeus and Muny chia, in hib new plan, constituted a fortified space as large 
as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more elaborate and unassailable 
The wall which suirounded them, bixt\ stadia in circuit [ibout seien and a 
half miles], was intended h^ him to be so stupendous, both in height and 
thickness, as to lender assault hopeless, and jio enable the whole military 
population to act on shipboard, lea\ing only old men and boys as a garrison 
we may judge how vast his project was, when we leain that the wall, though 
m practice always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the height 
which he had contemplated. In respect to thickness, however, his ideas 
were exactly followed tw o carts meeting one another brought stones which 
were laid together right and left on the outer side of each, and thus formed 
two primary parallel walls, between which the interior space — of course, at 
least as broad as the joint breadth of the two carts — was filled up, “not 
with rubble, m the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed, through- 
out the whole thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with metd.’’ 
The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or fifteen feet 
thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height. In the 
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exhortatioDB whereby he animated the people to this fatiguing and ooetly 
work, he laboured to impress upon them that Piraeus was of more value to 
them than Athens itself, and that it afiPorded a shelter into which, if their 
territory should be again overwhelmed by a euperior land-force, they might 
•securely retire, with full liberty of that maritime action in which they were 
a mutch for all the world. We may even suspect that if Themistocles could 
have followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the city 
from Athens to Piraeus : the attachment of the people to their ancient and 
holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did he at that 
time, probably, contemplate the possibility of those long walls which in a 
few \e<ir8 afterwards consolidated the two cities into one. 

F(>rty-fi\e \ears afterwards, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
wo shall he«r from Pericles, who espoused and earned out the large ideas of 
Theiinstocles, this same language about the cai>acity of Athens to sustain a 
gre.it i)o\\er exclusively or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athenian 
empire was then an established reality, w’hereas in the time of Themistocles 
jt was \et a dream, and his bold predictions, surj>assed as tliey were by the 
fill lire rcfality, mark that extraordinary power of jinictical divination which 
Tliiii \ dides bo emjdiatically extols in him. And it jiroves the exuberant 
linpt which had now' pabsed into the temjier of the Athenian people, when 
wt lind tlieiii, on the faith of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise 
of so much toil and expense ; and that too w'hen just returned from exile 
into a desolated country, at a moment of private distress and public impov- 
erishment. How'ever, Pirmus served other purposes besides its direct use 
as a (lockuird for military marine: its secure fortifications and the protec- 
tion of the Athenian navy, W'ere well calculated to call back those metics, or 
resident foreigners, w'ho had been driven aw'ay by the invasion of Xerxes, 
and who might feel themselves insecure in returning, unless some new and 
eons])icuous means of protection tvere exhibited. 

To unite them back, and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistocles proposed to exempt them from the metoikion^ or non-freeman*B 
annual tax: but this exemption can only have lasted for a time, and the 
gieai temjitation for them to return must have consisted in the new securities 
and ftu ihties for trade, w'hich Athens, wdth her fortified ports and navy, now 
afforded. The presence of numerous metics w'as profitable to the Athenians, 
both jirivately and publicly ; much of the trading, professional, and hand!- 
cidft business was in their hands; and the Athenian legislation, while it 
excluded them from the political franchise, w'as in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. 

We are further told that Themistocles prevailed on the Athenians to build 
every year twenty new ships of the line — so w'e may designate the trireme. 
Whether this number was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say ; 
hut to repair the ships, as well as to keep up their numbers, w'as always re- 
garded among the most indispensable obligations of the executive govero- 
nient. It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition to the 
fortification of the PirsBus, though it was an enterprise greater, more novel, 
end more menacing, than that of Athens. But Diodorus tells us, probably 
enough, that Themistocles thought it necessary to send an embassy to Spai^ 
intimating that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of futui*e Persian attack. 

Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, and ab- 
wrbed much of the Athenian force ; yet they did not prevent Athens from 
lending active aid towards the expedition wmeh, in the year after the battle 

■. W. — TOL. IXL S O 
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of PlataBa (478 b.c.)? set sail for Asia under the Spartah Pausanias. Twenty 
ships from the various cities of the Peloponnesus were under his command : the 
Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristides and Cimon; 
other triremes also came from the Ionian and insular allies. They first sailed 
to Cyprus, in which island they liberated most of the Grecian cities from the 
Persian government : next, they turned to the Bosporus of Thrace, and 
undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the Chersonesus, was 
a post of great moment, as well as of great strength — occupied by a con- 
siderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and even kinsmen of 
the monarch. The place was captured, seemingly after a prolonged siege : 
it might probably liold out even longer than Sestus, as being taken less 
unprepared. The line of communication between the Euxine Sea and Greece 
was thus cleared of obstruction. 


THE MTSrOXDrCT OF P VrSANI VS 

The capture of Byzantium proved tlie signal for a capital and unexpected 
change in the relations of the various (irecian cities ; a change, of which the 
proximate cause lay in the misconduct of Pausanias, but towards wliich other 
causes, deep-seated as well as vaiious, also tended. In recounting tli^ his- 
tory of Miltiades, we noticed the deplorable liability of the Greinan leading 
men to be spoiled by success : this distemper worked with singular rapidity 
on Pausanias. As conqueror of PlatcTa, he had acquired a renown unpai- 
alleled in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of the 
plunder: the concubines, horses, camels, and gold plate, which had thus 
passed into his possession, were well calculated to make the sohiictv 
and discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power also, though gre«it 
on foreign command, became subordinate to that of the ephors when he 
returned home. His newly acquired insolence was manifested immediateh 
after the battle, in the commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at 
Delphi, which proclaimed himself by name and singly, as commander of the 
Greeks and destroyer of the Persians; an unseemly boast, of which the 
Lacedaemonians themselves were the first to mark their disapprobation, bv 
causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of the cities who had 
taken part in the combat to be all enumerated on the Jtripod. Nevertheless, 
he was still sent on the command against Cyprus and Bj zantium, and it was 
on the capture of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first 
ripened into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence with Gon- 
gylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and invested with the 
property and government of a district in Mysia), to whom he entrusted his 
new. acquisition of Byzantium, and the care "of the valuable prisoners taken 
in it. These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather sent away 
underhand to Xerxes ; together witK a letter from the hand of Pausanias, 
himself, to the following effect : “ Pausanias, the Spartan commander, having 
taken these captives, sends them back, in his anxiety to oblige thee. I ani 
minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy daughter, and to bring under thy 
dominion both Sparta and the rest of Greece ; with thy aid, I think myself 
competent to achieve this. If my proposition be acceptable, send some 
confidential person down to the sea-board, through whom we may hereafter 
correspond.’’ 

Xerxes, highly pleased with the opening thus held out, immediately sent 
down Artabazus (the same who had been second in command in Boeotia) 
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to 8U|^rsede Megabates in the satrapy of Dascylium ; the new satrap, fur- 
nished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to further 
actively the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this purport “ Thus 
saith King Xerxes to Pausanias Thy name stands forever recorded lu my 
house as a well-doei, on account of the men whom thou hast saved for me 
l>e^ond sea at Bjzantium : and thy propositions now received are acceptable 
1 > me Relax not either night or day in accomplishing that which thou 
])roinise‘^t nor let thyself be held back b\ cost, either gold or silver, or num- 
bers of men, if thou standest in need of them, but transact in confidence tin 
bus ness and mine joiiith with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now 
St lit in sueh n inner as ma\ be best for both of us ’ 

Ihioughout the \>holo of this expedition, Pausanias had been insolent 
sn 1 d mint enng, dt grading the illies at quarters and w itenng places m the 
ni oflinsnt minnei as compared \Mth the Spai tans, ainl treating the whole 
mil inn nt in i inannei which Gitck warriors could not tokiatc, e\en in a 
Si Him ILiulid, and i Mctoiious genei il But when he recti\ed the 

I ttii li )in Xiixcs, anl found himself m immediiti c irn in iini cation with 
\rt tb izus, as well as supplied with funds foi coiruplion, his insane hopes 
li no bounds, and he alieid\ fancied himself son-m 1 iw of tlie Great 
Kii IS well as despot of Hellas hoitunatt]\ forfuttec Ins treasonable 

I I 1 weie 11 )t dcliberatelj liid and ^elled until iipt foi execution, but 

III lilt st( d w ith childish impatience He clothed liimself in Persian attire 
— ( i pi KLL ling whieh the Mucdoniin ami}, a centurv and a half after- 
V 11 Is could not toleiate, e\eii in Alexander tlu (luit), — he traversed 
II r i t wall i b )d} of Median and Eg\j)tiin guirds, — lu copied the Per- 
s n hufs both m the luxury of his table and in Inn conduct towards the 
ti c women of Byzantium ( leonice, a Bvzaiitme miidcn of conspicuous 
fimih, huiiig been ravished fiom her piients b\ his order, was biought to 
I s cliinilHr at niglit he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awak- 

n 1 1 iiLW not at hist wlio was the person a])proaching his bed, but seized 
1 1^ sw )id uid slew her Moieover, his haughty reserve, with uncontrolled 
f lists of VM itli, rendered him unappioaeliahle , and the allies at length 
mu tt 1C g lid him as a despot rather than a general The news of such out- 
1 i^cous beliaMoui, and the manifest evidences of his alliance with the Per- 
siuis were soon tiaiismitted to the Spirtans, who recalled him to answer for 
his c iiluct, and seeraingl} the bpartan vessels along with him. 

Ill spite of tlie flagiaiit conduct of Pausanias, the Lacedamonians ac- 
quitted him on the allegations of positiv e and indi v idual w i ong , yet, mistrust- 
ing his conduct in reference to collusion with the enem} , they sent out Dorcis 
to supersede him as commander But a revolution, of immense importance 
for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies The headship, or 
hegemon}, was in the hands of Athens, and Dorcis the Spartan found the 
lilies not disposed to recognise his authorit} 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been raised, whether 
Uhens was not entitled to the command at sea, in consequence of the pre- 
ponderance of her nav al contingent. The repugnance of the allies to any 
command except that of Sparta, either on laud or water, had induced tne 
Atheniaus to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. But the subse- 
quent victories had matenally exalted the latter in the e} es of Greece : while 
the armament now serving, differently composed from that which bad fought 
Salamis, contained a large proportion of the newly enfranchised Ionic 
t^reeks, who not only had no preference for Spartan command, but were 
Attached to the Athenians on every ground — as well from kindred race, ae 
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from the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the only protector 
upon whom they could rely against the Persians. Moreover, it happened 
that the Athenian generals on this expedition, Aristides and Cimon, were 
personally jhst and conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. 
Hence the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of 
the latter was not only ojipressive towards themselves but also revolting to 
Grecian sentiment generally, addressed themselves to the Athenian com- 
manders for protection and rediess, on the plausible ground of kindred race; 
entreating to be allowed to serve under Athens as leader instead of Sj)arta. 
The Spartan government about thi«. time rec.illed Pausanias to undergo au 
examination, in consequence of the universal complaints against him which 
had reached them. He seems to ha\e left no Spartan authority behind hun, 
— even the small Spartan squadron accompanied him home: so that the 
Athenian generals had the best opportunity for insuring lo themselves and 
exercising that command which the allies besought them to undertake. So 
effectually did they imj)rove the moment, that when Dorcis arrived to replace 
Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy; while Dorcis, having on]\ 
a small force, and being in no condition to employ constraint, found himself 
obliged to return home. 


athkns takes the leadership 

This incident, though not a declaration of 
w^ar against Sparta, was the first open renuncia- 
tion of her authority as presiding state among 
the Greeks ; the first avowed manifebtation ol 
a competitor for that dignity, wdth numerous 
and willing followers; the first separation ol 
Greece — considered in herself alone and apait 
from foreign solicitations, such as the Persian 
invasion — into tw^o distinct organised camps, 
each with collecti^ c interests and projects of its 
owm. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was 
constrained, and e\en in some points of view 
not indisposed, to patient acquiescence. The 
example of their king Leotychides, too, near 
about this time, was a second illustration of the 
same tendency. At the same time, apparently, 
that Pausanias embarked for Asia to carry on 
.the w’ar against the Persians, Leotychides was 
sent with an army into Thessaly to put down 
the Aleuadee and those Thessalian parties wdio had sided with Xerxes and 
Mardonius. Successful in this exp^ition, he suffered himself to be bribed, 
and was even detected with a large sum of money actually on his person : in 
consequence of which the Lacedspmonians condemned him to banishment, and 
razed his house to the ground ; he died afterwards in exile at Tegea. Two 
such instances were well calculated to make the Lacedaemonians distrust the 
conduct of their Heraclid leaders when on foreign service, and this feeling 
weighed much in inducing them to abandon the Asiatic headship in favour 
of Athens. It appears that their Peloponnesian allies retired from this con- 
test at the same time as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was thus 
left to Athens as chief of the newly emancipated Greeks. 
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It was from these considerations that the Spartans were induced to sub- 
mit to that loss of command which the misconduct of Pausanias had brought 
upon them. Their acquiescence facilitated the immense change about to 
take place in Grecian politics. According to the tendencies in progress 
prior to the Persian invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more 
tl*e president of something like a Panhellenic union, comprising the greater 
part of the Grecian states. Such at least was the point towards which 
things seemed to be tending ; and if many separate states stood aloof from 
this union, none of them at least sought to form any counter-union, if we 
except the obsolete and impotent pretensions of Argos. 

But tlu‘ sympathies of tlic Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, while 
thoM^ of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens : and thus not only the 
hliort-li\ed symptoms of an established Panhellenic union, but even all ten- 
(leiK towards it fnmi this time disappear. There now stands out a manifest 
schism, witli two pronounced parties, towards one of which nearly all the con- 
stituent atoms of the (rrecian world gravitate : the maritime states, newly en- 
tranchised from Persia, towards Athens — the land-states, whieh had formed 
most ])art of the confederate army at Platiea, towards Sparta. Along with this 
ii.iti<»:ial seliism and called into action by it, appears the internal political 
sihisni in each sejiarate city between oligarchy and democracy. Of course, 
Lhf germ of these parties had already previously existed in the separate states, 
hui the energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency of 
Nparla to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate city as her chief 
support, now began to bestow, on the conflict of internal political parties, an 
Hellenic imjiortance, and an aggravated bitterness, which had never before 
belonged to it. 


TFIE CONFEDERACY OF DELOS 

The general conditions of the confederacy of Delos were regulated in a 
common synod of I lie members appointed to meet j)eriodically for delibera- 
tive purjioscs, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis at Delos — of old, the 
^ene^ated sjiot for the religious festi\als of the Ionic cities, and at the same 
time a conveuieiit centre for the members. A definite obligation, either in 
Cviuipped ships of war or in money, was imposed upon every separate city ; 
cind the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form contribution should 
be made by each : their assessment must of course have been reviewed by the 
M'lKjd, nor had they at this time power to enforce any regulation not approved 
by that body. It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the genius 
of Tliemistocles on two recent critical occasions (the battle of Salamis and 
the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, craft, and decision were required 
in extmordiiury measure, and where pecuniary probity was of less neces- 
sity : it was no less her good fortune now — in the delicate business of assess- 
ing a new tax and determining how much each state should bear, without 
precedents to guide them, when unimpeachable honesty in the assessor was 
the first of all qualities — not to have Themistocles ; but to employ in his 
stead the well-known, we might almost say the ostentatious probity of Aris- 
A This must be accounted good fortune, since at the moment when 
Aristides was sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated that any 
such duty would devolve upon him. His assessment not only found favour 
^t the time of its original proposition, when it must have been freely can- 
vassed by the assembled allies, but also maintained its place in general 
esteem, after Athens had deg^enerated into an unpopular empire. 
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Respecting this first assessment, we scarcely know more than one single 
fact — the aggregate in money was four hundred and sixty talents [equal to 
about £106,000 or $530,000]. 

Of the items composing such aggregate, of the individual cities which 
paid it, of the distribution of obligations to furnish ships and money, we are 
entirely ignorant : the little information which we possess on these points 
relates to a period considerably later, shortly before the Peloponnesian Wai, 
under the uncontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. Thucydides, in his 
brief sketch, makes us clearly understand the difference between presiding 
Athens, with her autonomous and regularly assembled allies in 476 B.c., and 
imperial Athens, with her su])ject allies in 432 b.c.; the Greek word equiva- 
lent to ally left either of these epithets to be understood, by an ambiguity 
exceedingly convenient to tlie powerful states, — and he indicates the general 
causes of the change : but he gives us few particulars as to the inodif \ mg 
circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. He tells us only that the 
Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers, called the hellenotamioe^ to 
receive and administer the common fund, — that Delos was constituted tin 
general treasur}", where the money was to be kept, — and that the paj menl 
thus levied was called the phorus ; a name which appears then to have been 
first put into circulation, tliough afterwards usual, and to have conveyed at 
first no degrading imi)ort, though it afterwards became so odious as^o hi 
exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

The public import of the name helleyiotamicB, coined for the occasion, 
the selection of Delos as a centre, and the provision for regular meetings 
of the members, demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose which tlu 
league was destined to serve. In truth, the protection of the iEgean fse.i 
against foreign maritime force and lawless piracy, as well as that of the 
Hellespont and l3osi)orus against the transit of a Persian force, was a jmi- 
pose essentially public, for which all the jiarties interested were bound in 
equity to provide by way of common contrilmtion : any island or seapoii 
W’hich might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at the cost of others : 
and we cannot doubt that the general feeling of this common danger as well 
as equitable obligation, at a moment when the fear of Persia was yet serious, 
was the real cause wdiich brought together so many contributing members 
and enabled the forward parties to shame into concurrence such as w'cre 
more backward. 

How it w'as that the confederacy came to be turned afterwards to the 
purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at the proper time : but in its 
origin it was an equal alliance, in so far as alliance between the strong and the 
weak can ever be equal, not an Athenian empire : nay, it w^as an alliance in 
which every individual member w^as more exposed, more defenceless, and more 
essentially benefited in the wray of protection, than Athens. 

We have here in truth one of the few moments in Grecian history 
wherein a purpose at once common, equal, useful, and innocent, brought 
together spontaneously many fragments of this disunited race, and overlaid 
for a time that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which 
ultimately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable and pru- 
dent, in principle as well as in detail ; promising at the time the most benefi- 
cent consequences, not merely protection against the Persians, but a standing 
police of the JEgean Sea, regulated by a common superintending authority. 
And if such promise was not realised, we shall find that the inherent defects 
of the allies, indisposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady per- 
formance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least as much charge- 
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able with the failure' as the ambition of Athens. We may add that, in 
selecting Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies were conciliated by a renovation 
of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days of former freedom, had 
crowded to witness in that sacred island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still held not 
onl} the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and Doriscus in Thrace, 
but also several other posts in that country, which are not specified to us. We 
may thus understand why the Greek cities on and near the Chaloidic pe- 
iiirihula, — Argilus, Stagiras, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthiis, Spartolus, etc,, — 
^\lJlch we know to have joined under the first assessment of Aristides, were 
not less anxious to seek protection in the bosom of the new confederacy, 
than the Dorian islands of Rhodes and Cos, the Jonie islands of Samos and 
( hi os, llie -L-Eolic Lesbos and Teiiedos, or contint*ntal towns such as Miletus 
and 13} zaiitiuni : by all of whom adhesion to this allianee must have been 
contemplated, in 477 or 476 B.C., us the sole condition of emancipation from 
Persia. Nothing more w^as required for the success of a foreign enemy 
iii,Miiist (Greece generally tlian comjdete autonomy of every (irecian city, 
small as well as great — such as the Persian monarch prescribed and tried 
to ‘iiforce ninety years afterw'ards, through the LaceJiemoiiian Antalcidas, 
11 ) th* jiacitication which bears the name of the latter. Some sort of union, 
oii^Miiised and obligatory upon each city, W'as indispensable to the safety of 
all. Nor W'as it by any means certain, at the time w'hen the confederacy 
ot Delos was first formed, that, even w'ith that aid, the Asiatic enemy W'ould 
he edcctually kept out ; especially as the Persians w’ere strong, not merely 
liom theii ow'ii force, but also from the aid of internal parties in many of 
llie (iieciaii states — traitors within, as w'ell us exiles w'ithoiit. 


THE TUEASON OF PAUSANIAS 

Among these, the first in rank as well as the most formidable, was the 
SjJiirtan Pausanias. Summoned liome from Byzantium to Sparta, in order 
Unit the loud complaints agiiinst him might be examined, he had been ac- 
quitted of the charges of wTong and oppression against individuals ; yet the 
lU’csuinptioiis of medism, or treacherous correspondence w'ith the Persians, 
appeared so strong that, though not found guilty, he w'as still not re- 
aj)peiiited to the command. Such treatment seems to have only emboldened 
him ill the prosecution of his designs against Greece, and he came out with 
this \it*w' to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermione, under pretence 
of aiding as a volunteer without any formal authority in the W’ar. He there 
resumed his negotiations with Artabazus : his great station and celebrity 
still gave him a strong hold on men’s opinions, and he appears to have es- 
tablished a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from w'hence the Athenians, already 
recognised lieads of the confederacy, were constrained to expel him by force : 
and w'e may be very sure that the terror excited by his presence as well as by 
his know'n designs tended materially to accelerate the organisation of the 
confederacy under Athens. He then retired to Colon® in the Troad, where 
he continued for some time in the farther prosecution of his scheme^ tryiBff 
to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold 
8Jnong various cities of Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta 
to impede the formation of the new confederacy : until at length the Spartan 
authorities, apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald out to him, with per« 
cmptqry orders that he should come home immediately along with the berud : 
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if he disobeyed, “ the Spartans would declare war against him,” or constitute 
him a public enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the ulterior 
schemes of Pausanias, he thought it i^rudent to obey ; the rather, as he felt 
entire confidence of escaping all the charges against him at Sparta by the 
employment of bribes, the means for which were abundantly furnished to 
him through Artabazus. lie accordingly returned along with the herald, 
and was, in the first moments of indignation, imprisoned by order of the 
ephors; who, it seems, were legally competent to imprison liini, even had he 
been king instead of regent. Put he was soon let out, on his own requisition, 
and under a private arrangement with friends and partisans, to take his trial 
against all accusers. Even to stand forth as accuser against so powerful a 
man was a serious peril : to undertake the proof of specific matter of treason 
against him was yet more serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan ven- 
tured to do either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, and amidst 
a long chain of acts carrying conviction when taken in the aggregate, there 
was no single treason sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. Accord- 
ingly, Pausanias remained not only at large but unaccused, still audaciously 
persisting both in his intrigues at home and liis correspondence abroad with 
Artabazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta by oi)ening 
negotiations with the helots, and instigating them to revolt ; proinibing*\hem 
both liberation and admission to political privilege; with a ^iew, first, to 
destroy the board of ephors, and render himself despot in his own country, 
next, to acquire through Persian help the supremacy of Greece. Some of 
those helots to A\hom he addressed himself revealed the plot to the ephors, 
who, nevertheless, in spite of such gra^ e peril, did not choose to lake measures 
against Pausanias upon no better information — so imi)Osing was still hia 
name and position. But though some few helots might infonn, probabl\. 
many others, both gladly heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret 
we shall find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that there were a 
large number of them who had their spears in readiness for revolt. Sus- 
pected as Pausanias was, } et by the fears of some and the connivance of 
others, he was allowed to bring his plans to the very brink of consummation; 
and his last letters to Artabazus, intimating that he was ready for action, and 
bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements concerted between 
them, were actually in the hands of the messenger. Sparta was saved from 
an outbreak of the most formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authori- 
ties, but by a mere accident, or rather by tlie fact that Pausanias was not 
only a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his private relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted was a native of 
Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful slave of Pausanias ; once con- 
nected with him by tliat intimate relation which Grecian manners tolerated, 
and admitted even to the full confidence of his treasonable projects. It was 
by no means the intention of this Argilian to betray his master ; but, on re- 
ceiving the letter to carry, he recollected, with some uneasiness, that none of 
the previous messengers had ever come back. Accordingly he broke the 
seal and read it, wdth the full view of carrying it forward to its destination, 
if he found nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety : he had fur- 
ther taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he could 
easily reclose the letter. On reading it, he found his suspicions con- 
firms by an express injunction that the bearer was to be put to death — 
a discovery which left him no alternative except to deliver it to the ephors. 
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But those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the helot informers, 
Btill refused to believe even the confidential slave with his inaster^s auto- 
graph and seal, and with the full account besides, which doubtless he woiM 
communicate at the same time, of all that had previously passed in the 
Persian correspondence. Partly from the suspicion which, in antiquity, 
always attached to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained un- 
der the pretended guarantee of torture, partly from the peril of dealing with 
hO exalted a criminal, the ephors would not be satisfied with any evidence 
less than his own speech and their own ears. They directed the A rgilian 
slave to plant himself as a suppliant iii the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near 
(.'ape Tienarus, under the shelter of a double tent, or hut, behind w'hich two 
of them concealed theniflelves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of alarm, 
Paiisaiiias hastened to the temple, and demanded the reason : uj)on w'hich the 
sla\e disclosed his knowledge of the contents of the letter, and complained 
hittcily that, after a long and faithful service, — wdth a secrecy never once 
betrayed, throughout this dangerous correspondence, — he was at length re- 
warded with nothing better than tlie same miserable fate w Inch had befallen the 
piv\]oiis mesaengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to appease 
till* si i\ e's disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of safet\ if lie would 
quit tlic sanctuary; urging him at the same time to proceed on tlie journey 
tnrthwilli, in order that the schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed wdthin the hearing of the concealed ephors ; who at length, 
t^oioughly satisfied, determined to arrest Pausanias immediately on his re- 
iiirii to Sjiarla. They met him in the public street, not far from tlie temple 
oi Ath» lie C'lialchecus (or of the Brazen House); but as tliey came near, 
ciiIkt their menacing looks, or a significant nod from one of them, revealed 
to this guilty man their jmrpose ; and he fled for refuge to the temple, wdiich 
was so near that lie reached it before they could overtake him. lie planted 
liiiiiself as a suppliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he 
li.id so recently talked o^er at Tamarus, in a narrow-roofed chamber belong- 
ing to tlie sacred building ; wdiure the ejihors, not warranted in touching 
bun, took off the roof, built up the doors, and kept w’atch until he was on 
the point of death by starvation. According to a current story, not rec- 
ognised by Thucydides, yet consistent with Spartan manners, bis own 
mother w'as the person w'ho placed the first stone to build up the door, in 
deep abhorrence of his treason. His last moments being carefully observed, 
he was brought aw'ay just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid the 
desecration of the temple. The first impulse of the ej»liors w’as to cast his 
body into the ravine, or hollow, called the Cajadas, the usual place of pun- 
ishment for criminals : probably, his powerful friends averted this disgrace, 
and he \vas buried not far off, until, some time afterwards, under the mandate 
of the Deljdiiaii oracle, his body w^as exhumed and transported to the exact 
spot w’here lie had died. Nor w'as the oracle satisfied even with this reinter- 
; pronouncing the whole proceeding to be a profanation of the sanctity 
of Athene, it enjoined that two bodies should be presented to her as an 
atonement for the one carried away. In the very early days of Greece, or 
among the Carthaginians, even at this period, such an injunction would 
probably have produced the slaughter of two human victims : on the pres- 
ent occasion, Athene, or Hicesius, the tutelary god of suppliants, was sup- 
posed to be satisfied by two brazen statues; not, however, without some 
attempts to make out that the expiation was inadequate. 

-^hus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown simply from 
the accidents of his lofty descent, and of his being general at Platsea, where 
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it does not appear that be displaced an} superior qualities His treasonable 
projects implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself, 
the Athenian Themistocles 

The chronology of this important period is not so full} known as to en 
able us to make out the full dates of particulai events , but we are obliged 
— in consequence of the subsequent e\ents connected with Ihemistocles 
whose flight to Persia is tolerabh \^ell marked as to date — to admit an 
lnter^al of about nine \ears between the letircnitnt of Pausanias from his 
command at B>zantium, and his death lo suiposc so long an inter\al 
engaged in tieasonalde coirespondeiice, is peiple\ing , and we can onl\ 
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explain it to ouisehts \er\ imjieifectl} b> ccnsidering tint the Spartans 
were habitualh slew in their m cements and that the susp^^cled regent mi\ 
perhaps ha\e commuiin ited with paitisans, real or expected in man} pirts 
of Greece Among those whom he sought to ei list is accomplices was The 
mistocles, still m greit powei — though as it would seem m declining 
power — at Athens and the clnrge of collusion with the Pei si ms connects 
itself with the pie\ioub me ^ement of political jiartics in that cit} 


POLITICAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 

The rivalry of Themistocles and Aristides had been greatl} appeased 
by the invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon both the peremptor\ 
necessity of co-operation against a common eiiem} Nor was it appaientl} 
resumed, during the times which immediateh succeeded the return of the 
Athemans to their couiitr} at least we hear of both in effects e service, and 
in prominent posts Themistocles stands forward as the contriver of the 
city wralls and architect of Pira?us Aristides is commander of the fleet, 
imd first organiser of the confederacy of Delos Moreo\er, we seem to 
detect a cha^e in the character of the latter he had ceased to be the cham- 
pion of Atheman old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistocles as the 
originator of the maritime innovations Those innovations bad now, since 
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the battle of Salamis, become an established fact ; a fact of overwhelming 
influence on the destinies and character, public as well as private, of the 
Athenians. During the exile at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a seaman : and the anecdote of 
K imom who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the Acropolis, as a token 
that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on shipboard, is a type 
of that change of feeling which must hd\e been impressed more or less upon 
( \er} rich man in Athens. From henceforward the fleet is endeared to every 
inan as the grand force, offensive and defense e, of the state, in which character 
all the political leaders agree in accepting it. 

We sec b\ the active political sentiment of the German people, after the 
grt ii struggles of 1813 and 1814, how much an energetic and successful 
lnllltd^^ enoit of the people at large, bleiuUd with endurance of serious 
li rdshi]), tend«i to stimulate the sense of political dignity and the demand 
i )i (k\ eloped citizenship: and if this be the tcndciK} e\en among a 
habitually passive on such subjects, much more was it to be ex- 
]K(t(d 111 the Athenian population, who had gone through a previous 
li lining of near thiity 'vears under the democracj of (listlnnes. At the 
t on when that constitution was first established, it was perhaps the most 
d iiocraticdl m Greece: it had worked extiemel} well and had diffused 
imoiig tlie people a sentiment favourable to equal citizenslup and unfriendly 
t » avowed pmilege • so that the impressions made l)> the struggle at 
'^damis found the popular mind piepared to Kteue them Lail} after the 
ntuin to Attica, the Chsthenean constitution was enlarged as respects 
iligibility to the magistracj. According to that constitution, the fourth or 
list class of the Soloman census, including the corisidtrabk inajont} of the 
ficcmen, were not admissible to offices of state, though thc\ possessed votes 
111 common with the rest : no person was eligible to l)e a magistrate unless 
lit belonged to one of the three liighci classes. This reslri(*tion was now 
annulltd, and cligibilit} extended to all the citizens. VVe may ajipreciate 
the strength of feeling with v^hich such leform was demanded, when we 
lind that it was pioposed b} Aristides, a man the reverse of what is called 
«i demagogue, and a strenuous friend of the Chsthenean constitution. No 
political s>stem would work aftei the Persian War, which formally excluded 
“the maritime multitude” from holding magistracy. We rather imagine 
tliat election of magistrates was still retained, and not exchanged for draw- 
ing lots until a ceitain time, though not a long time, afterwards. That 
winch the public sentiment first demanded was the recognition of the equal 
find open piinciple : after a certain length of experience, it was found that 
poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of fact rarely 
chosen : then came the lot, to give them an equal cliance with the rich. 
Ihe principle of sortition, or choice by lot, was never applied, as we have 
before remarked, to all offices at Athens — never, for example, to the strategi, 
or generals, w hose functions were more grave and responsible than those of 
anjr other person in the service of the state, and wdio alwajs continued to be 
elected by show of hands. 

And It was probably about this period, dunng the years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis, — when the force of old habit and tradi- 
tion had been partially enfeebled by so many stirring noveltieSf — that the 
archons were withdrawn altogether from political and milita^ datiaSy tod 
confined to civil or judicial administration. At the battle of Manitboiii the 
^lemarch is a military commander, president of the ten strategi : wt koMf 
him afterwards only as a civil magistratOy administering justice to the attitey 
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(Mr non-freemeii, while the strategi perform military duties without hint 
The special and important change which characterised the period imme- 
diately succeeding the battle of Salamis, was the more accurate line drawn 
between the archons and the strategi ; assipiing the foreign and military 
department entirely to the strategi, and rendering the archons purely civil 
magistrates, — administrative as well as judicial. It was by some such steps 
that the Athenian administration gradually attained that complete develop- 
ment which it exhibits in practise during the century from the Peloponnesian 
War downward, to which nearly all our positive and direct information relates. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THEMISTOCLER 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of military activity 
at Athens, Aristides appears to have sympathised ; and the popularity thus 
insured to him, probably heightened by some regret for his previous ostracism, 
was calculated to acquire permanence from his straightforward and incorrup- 
tible character, now brought into strong relief from his function as assessor 
to the new Delian confederacy. On the other hand, the ascendency of 
Themistocles, though so often exalted by his unrivalled political genius and 
daring, as well as by the signal value of his public iecommendationS|^ was 
as often overthrown by his duplicity of means and unprincipled thirsi foi 
money. New political opponents sprang up against him, men sympathising 
with Aristides, and far more violent in their antipathy than Aristides him- 
self. Of these, the chief were Cimon, son of Miltiades and Alcmeeon; 
moreover, it seems that the Laoedajmonians, though full of esteem for The- 
mistocles immediately after the battle of Salamis, had now become extremely 
hostile to him — a change which may be sufficiently explained from his 
stratagem respecting the fortifications of Athens, and his subsequent ambitious 
projects in reference to the Piraeus. The Lacedaemonian influence, tlien not 
inconsiderable in Athens, was employed to second the political combinations 
against him. He is said to have given offence by manifestations of personal 
vanity, by continual boasting of liis great services to the state, and by the 
erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour of Artemis 
Aristobule, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just as Pausanias had irritated 
the Lacedaemonians by inscribing his own single name on the Delphian tripod, 
and as the friends of Aristides had displeased the Athenians by endless 
encomiums upon his justice. 

But the main cause of his discredit wjis the prostitution of his great 
influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the unsettled condition 
of so many different Grecian communities, recently emancipated from Persia, 
when there was past misrule to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and per- 
haps punished, exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions 
accompanying so great a change of political condition as well as of foreign 
policy, the influence of the leading men at Athens must have been great 
in determining the treatment of particular individuals. Themistocles, placed 
at the head of an Athenian squadron and sailing among the islands, partly 
for the purposes of war against Persia, partly for organising the new con- 
federacy, is affirmed to have accepted bribes without scruple, for executing 
sentences just and unjust, restoring some citizens, expelling others, and even 
patting some to death. We learn this from a friend and guest of Themisto- 
cles, the poet TIteooreon of lalysus in Rhodes, who had expected his own 
restoratioa fh>tti the Athenian commander, but found that it was thwarted 
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ISttuMMOn is as emphatic in fils admiration of Aritti^as tisTrt 
Themistocles, whom he denounces as a lying and uniust « 

Sadi conduct as that described by this nettr Archiloohus^Ml^ 
every allowance for exaggeration, must ha\e caused Themistoolfl04^]8^|l0^^ 
hated and feared among the insular allies, whose opinion was 
siderable importance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew lii flipej!* 
tially against him in Athens itself, and appears to have been canxMfHHgt^^ 
suspicions of treasoi^able inclinations towards the Persians. As 
could offei the highest bribes, a man open to corruption might luttvoilffiy; 
suspected of inclinations towards their cause; and if Themistoolea|||ft: IW* 
dered pie-eminent ser\ice against them, so also had Pausanias, wboeshpiyisiet 
had undergone so fatal a change for the >\orse It was the treasotfi^wJSlljai- 
sanias, suspected and believed against him b\ the Athenians eve^Wifti^l^ 
was in command at Byzantium, though not proved against hiai 
until long aftenvards, which first seems to ha\e raised the pi*eaOttip|i& uf 
'medim against Themistocles also, when combined with the corrupt 
mgs which stained his public conduct . we must lecollect, also, 
tocles had gn en some colour to these presumptions, even b> the stkitegeilil^'iQ 
refeience to Xerxes, which wore a double-faced aspect, capable of 
Btrued eithei in a Persian or in a Grecian sense. Ihe LacedmmoiiiattlliuMV^ 


to Themistocles since the time when he had outwitted them reffpeetiqg thd 
walls of Athens, and fearing him also as a supposed accomphoa of At oils- 
pected Pausanias, procured the charge of mediBm to be preferred Mniilft Um 
at Athens ; by secret instigations, and, as it is said, by bribes, to hj| 
opponents. But no satisfactory proof could be furnished of thrlmMlttiiHi, 
which Themistocles himself strenuously denied, not without emphati<rai^als 
to his illustiious services. In spite of \iolent invectives against him from 
Alcmseon and Cimon, tempered, indeed, by a generous moderation on the 
part of Aiistides, his defence was successful. He earned the people with 
him and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely acquitted, but, as 
might naturally be expected, a reaction took place m his favour : his splendid 
qualities and exploits were brought impressively before the public mind, and 
he seemed for the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever. 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to the utmost 
the animosity between him and his chief opponents, — Aristides, Cimop, 
Alcmseon, and others ; nor can we wonder that they were anxious to get tid 
of him by ostracism. In explaining this pecuhar process, we have uready 
stated that it could never be raised against any one individual separately ana 
ostensibly, and that it could never brought into operation at all, unless 
Its necessity were made clear, not merely to violent party men, but also to 
the assembled senate and people, including, of course, a considerable prOpor*- 
tion of the more moderate citizens. We may well conceive that tfio oon^ 
juncture was deemed by many dispassionate Athenians well suited ^|or lira 
tutelary intervention of ostracism, the express benefit of which omuBided 
Its separal&ng political opponents whan toe antipathy between ibem tiueot- 
ened to one or the other kilo extxanscmstitiltionalpnMaedi^^ 
cially virhen one cd those partaee was Thiwstocleiy A alike vaet In nia 
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liabilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there were not a 
wished to revenge the previous ostracism of Aristides : and lastly, the 
fjte^ds of Themistocles himself, elate with his acquittal and his seemingly 
augMnted popularity, might indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would 
turn out in his favour, and remove one or other of his chief political oppo- 
nents. From all these circumstances we learn without astonishment, that a 
vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary 
banishment of Themistocles. 

He retired into exile, and w as residing at Argos, wliither he carried a con- 
siderable property, yet occasionally visiting other parts of the Peloponnesus, 
when the exposure and death of Pausanias, together w ith the discovery of 
his correspondence, took place at Sparta. Among this correspondence were 
found proofs, which Thucydides seems to ha\ e considered as real and suffi- 
cient, of the privity of Themistocles. Accoidmg to Ephorus and others, he 
is admitted to have been solicited by Pausanias, and to have known his plans, 
but to have kept them secret while refusing to co-operate in them, but 
probably after his exile he took a more decided share in them than before ; 
being well-placed for that puipose at Argos, a city not only unfriendly to 
Sparta, but stronglj believed to have been in collusion with Xerxes at his 
invasion of Greece. On this occasion the Lacedaimoniaiis sent to Athens, 
publicly to prefei a formal charge of treason against him, and to urge the 
necessity of trying Inm as a Panhellenic criminal before the synod ^ the* 
allies assembled at Sparta. Whether this latter request would have been 
granted, or whether Themistocles ould ha\ e been tried at Athens, we can- 
not teU: for no sooner was he apprised that joint en\oys from Sparta and 
Athens had been despatched to arrest him, than he fled forth\\ ith from 
Argos to Corcyra. The inhabitants of that island, though owing gratitude 
to him and favourably disposed, could not venture to protect him against 
the two most powerful states in Gieece, but sent him to the neighbouring 
continent. 

Here, however, being still tracked and followed by the envois, he was 
obliged to seek piotection from a man whom he had foimerly thwarted in 
a demand at Athens, and who had become his personal enemy — Admetus, 
king of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment when he 
arrived, Admetus was not at home ; and Themistocles, becoming a suppliant 
to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed her child in 
his arms, and planted him at the hearth in the full solemnity of supplication 
to soften her husband. As soon as Admetus returned, Themistocles revealed 
his name, his pursuers, and his danger, entreating protection as a heli)less sup- 
pliant in the last extremity. He appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic 
prince not to take revenge on a man now defenceless, for offence given under 
such very different circumstances ; and for an offence too, after all, not of cap- 
ital moment, while the protection now entreated was to the suppliant a matter 
of life or death. Admetus raised him up from the hearth with the child in 
his arms, an evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged to protect 
him ; refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at last only sending him away 
on the expression of his own wish to visit the king of Persia. Two Macedo- 
nian guides conducted him across the mountains to Pydna, in the Thermaic 
where he found a merchant ship about to set sail for the coast of Asia 
llmlti^and took a passage on board ; neither the master nor the crew know- 
ing his name. An untoward storm drove the vessel to the island of Naxos, at 
that moment besieged by an Athenian armament : had he been forced to land 
there, he would of course have been recognised and seized, but his wonted 
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subtlety did not desert him. Having eommunicated both his name and the 
peril which awaited him, he conjured the master of the ship to assist in sav- 
ing him, and not to suffer any one of the crew to land ; menacing that if by 
any accident he were discovered, he would bring the master to ruin along 
with himself, by representing him as an accomplice induced by money to 
facilitate the escape of Themistocles : on the other hand, in case of safety, 
he promised a large reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the 
master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during a day 
and a night off the coast, without seeking to land. After that dangerous 
interval, the storm abated, and the ship reached Ephesus in safety. 

Thus did Themistocles, after a senes of penis, find himself safe on the 
Persian side of the jEgean. At Athens, lie was proclaimed a traitor, and 
Ins pioperiy confiscated : nevertheless, as it frequently happened in cases of 
contiscatioii, his friends secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him 
in Asia, together w’ith the money w'hich he had left at Argos ; so that he 
was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had preserved 
him. With all this deduction, the property wdiich ho iHjssessed of a 
charac’ter nni susceptible ol coiicealiueiit, and which was therefore actually 
seized was found to amount to eighty taltmts [about £16,000] according 
to Tlieophrast us, to one hundred talents according to Theopompus. In 
contrast with this large sum, it is melancholy to learn that lie had begun his 
political career wuth a property not greater than three tahuits. The poverty 
(d Aristides at the end of his life presents an impressne contrast to thle 
enrichment of his ri\aL 

The escape of Themistocles, and his adventures in Persia, appear to have 
formed a fa^v ourite theme for the fancy and evaggenition of authors a cen- 
tury aftcTW’drcls : ive have thus many anecdotes which contradict either 
directly or by implication the simple narrative of Thucydides. Thus we are 
told that at the moment when he was running aw^ay from tlie Greeki^ the 
Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of tw^o hundred talents for his 
liead, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were w^atching to take him 
foi this reward: that he w'as forced to conceal himself strictly near the 
(Odst, until means w^ere found to send him up to Susa in a closed litter, 
under pretence that it W’’a8 a woman for the king’s harem : that Mandane, 
sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up to her as an expia- 
tion for the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis : that he learned Persian 
b<) well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure for himself an 
acquittal from the Persian judges, w’^hen put upon his trial through the 
importunity of Mandane : that the officers of the king’s household at Susa, 
and the satraps on his way back, threatened him wdth still further perils : 
that he was admitted to see the king in person, after having received a leo- 
twe from the chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling down before 
him to do homage, etc., with several other uncertified details, which make us 
value more highly the narrative of Thucydides. Indeed, Ephorus, Dinon, 
J^iterchus, and Heraclides, from whom these anecdotes appear mostly to 
be derived, even affirmed that Themistocles had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him: whereas, Thucydides and Charon, the two contemporary 
^thors, for the former is nearly contemporary, asserted that he had found 
Aerxes recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the throne. 

According to Thucydides, the eminent exile does not seem to have been 
exposed to the least danger in Persia. He presented himself as a de- 
serter from Greece, and was accepted as such: moreover, — what is more 
strange, though it seems true, — he was received as an actual benefactor of the 
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Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of such dispositions, 
in consequence of his communications made to Xerxes respecting the intended 
retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, and respecting the contemplated destruc- 
tion of the Hellespontine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on 
the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king couched in the 
following terms, such as probably no modern European king would tolerate 
except from a Quaker ; “ I, Themistocles, am come to thee, having done to 
thy house more mischief than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in 
my own defence to resist the attack of thy father — but having also done 
him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself, and when 
his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet owing to me for my past service: 
moreover, I am now here, chased away by the Greeks, in consequence of my 
attachment to thee, but able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to 
wait a year, and then to come before thee in person to explain my views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to Artaxerxes 
Lon^manus, exactly rendered its brief and dire(‘t expression, we cannot say. 
But it made a strong impression upon him, combined \\itli the })revious repu- 
tation of the writer, and he willingly granted the prayer for delay : though 
we shall not readily beliete that he was so transported as to show his joy by 
immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual measure of convivial indul- 
gence, and by crying out thrice in his sleep, “ I hti\e got ThemistoiJjBS the 
Athenian,” — as some of Plutarch's authors informed him. In the course ot 
the year granted, Themistocles had learned so much of the Persian language 
and customs as to be able to communicate personally with the king, and 
acquire his confidence : no Greek, says Thucydides, had e\ er before attained 
such a commanding influence and position at the Persian court. His ingenu- 
ity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the subjugation of Greece 
to Persia, which were eminently capti\ ating to the monarch, \\ ho rewarded 
him with a Persian w ife and large presents, sending him down to Magnesia, 
on the Maeander, not far from the coast of Ionia. The ^e^ enues of the dis- 
trict round that town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents [<£10,000 
sterling yearly, were assigned to him for bread those of the neighbour- 
ing seaport of Myus, lor articles ot condiment to liis bread, which vas 
always accounted the main nourishment : those of Lamj)sacus on the Helles- 
pont, for wine. Not knowing the amount of these two latter items, we can- 
not detajmine how much revenue Themistocles received altogether: but 
there be no doubt, judging from the revenues of Magnesia alone, that 
he was a great pecuniary gainer by his change of country. After having 
visited various parts of Asia, he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in 
which place his family joined him from Athens. How long his residence 
at Magnesia lasted we do not know, but seemingly long enough to acquire 
local estimation and leave mementos behind him. He at length died of sick- 
ness, when sixty-five years old, without having taken any step towards the 
accomplishment of those victorious campaigns which he had promised to 
Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real cause of his death, we may believe 
on the distinct statement of Thucydides ; who at the same time notices a 
rumour partially current in his own time, of poison voluntarily taken, from 
painful consciousness on the part of Themistocles himself that the promises 
mside could never be performed — a further proof of the general tendency 
to surround the last years of this distinguished man with impressive adven- 
tures, and to dignify his last moments with a revived feeling, not unworthy 
of his earlier patriotism. The report may possibly have been designedly 
circulated by Ms friends and relatives, in orw to conciliate some tender- 
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ness towards his memory (his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and his 
daughters were married there). These friends further stated that they had 
brought back his bones to Attica, at his own express command, and buried 
them privately without the knowledge of the Athenians; no condemned 
traitor being permitted to be buried in Attic soil. If, however, we even sup- 
pose tliit this statement was true, no one could point out with certainty the 
spot wherein such interment had taken place : nor does it seem, when we 
mark the cautious expressions of Thucydides, that he himself w'as satisfied of 
the fact : moreover, we may affirm with confidence that the inhabitants of 
Magnesia, when they showed the splendid sepulchral monument erected in 
honour of Themistocles in their own market-place, were persuaded that his 
bones were really enclosed within it. 

Aristides died about three or four years aft^r the ostracism of Themis- 
tocles ; but respecting the place and manner of his death, there were sev- 
enil contradietioiiM among the authors whom Plutarch had before him. Some 
allirmed tliat he perislie(l on foreign service in the Euxine Sea ; others, that 
lie died at liome, dinidht the universal esteem ami grief of liis fellow-citizens. 
A third story, confined to the single statement of C’raterus, and strenuously 
rejected by Plutarch, represents Aristides as having been falsely accused 
U'fore the Athenian judicature and condemiKMl to a fine of fifty inina) [£180 
bterlmg], on the allegation of having taken bribes duiing the assessment of 
tTic tribute on the allies — wdiich fine he was uiiahh* to jiay, and was there- 
fore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismissing this last story, 
we find nothing certain about his death except one fact, — but that fact at 
the same time the most honourable of all, — that he died very poor. It is 
even asserted that he did not leave enough to pay funeral expenses, that 
a sepulchre w'as provided for him at Phaierum at the public cost, besides a 
handsome donation to his son Lysimachus, and a dowry to each of his two 
daughters. In the t^^ o or three ensuing generations, however, his descend- 
ants still continued poor, and even at that remote day, some of them received 
aid out of the public purse, from the recollection of their incorruptible ances- 
tor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor man, named Lysimachus, 
descendant of the just Aristides, was to be seen at Athens, near the chapel of 
lacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two 
oboli [or about 3d,] for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by : Deme- 
trius the Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother and auij^f this 
poor man, a small daily allowance. ^ 

On all these points the contrast is marked when we compare Anstides 
with Themistocles. The latter, having distinguished himself by ostentatious 
cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with little scruple as 
to the means of acquisition, ended his life at Magnesia in dishonourable 
affluence greater than ever, and left an enriched posterity both at that place 
and at Atnens. More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant, the 
Athenian Themistocles, attended the lectures of the philosopher Ammonias 
at Athens, as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself.^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. THE GROWTH OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Athena ’ thou birthplace of the great, the free ' 

Though bowed thy power, and dimmed thy name may be, 

Though old Renown’s once dazzling sun hath set, 

Fair beams the star of Memorj o’er thee jet 
City 1 where sang the bard, and taught the sage, 

Thj shrines may fall, thou ne’er wilt know old age ; 

Fresh shall thv image glow m everj heart. 

And but with Tune's last hour thy fame depart 

— Nicholas Mkhftl, 

The history of thit> time with its rush of events and its startling changes 
exhibits on the Athenian side a picture of astonishing and almost preter- 
natural energy. & The transition from the Athenian hegemony to tlit 
Athenian empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins : but it had been 
consummated before the Thirty Years’ Truce, which was concluded fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian War, and it was in fact the substantial 
cause of that war. Empire then came to be held by Athens, — partly as 
a fact established, resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or consent 
in the minds of the subjects, — partly as a corollary from necessity of union 
combined with her superior force: while this latter point, superiority of 
force as a legitimate title, stood more and more forward, both in the 
language of her speakers and in the conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the 
Athenian orators of the middle of the Peloponnesian War venture to affirm 
that their empire had been of this same character ever since the repulse 
of the Persians: an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could suppose the 
speech made bv the Athenian Euphemus at Camarina in 415 B.C., to have 
been heard by Themistocles or Aristides fifty years before, it would have been 
alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the other. . 

The imperial state of Athens, that which she held at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, when her allies, except Chios and Lesbos, were 
tributary subjects, and when the jEgean Sea was an Athenian lake, 
of course the period of her greatest splendour and greatest action upon the 
Grecian world. It was also the period most impressive to historians, 
orators, and philosophers, suggesting the idea of some one state exercis- 
ing dominion over the JSgean, as the natural condition of Greece, so that 
if Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred to Sparta, holding 
out the dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive 
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Bcheines of some new conqueror, and even bringing up by association into 
men's fancies the mythical Minos of Crete, and others, as having been rulen 
of the JEgean in times anterior to Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire had before 
them no good accounts of the incidents between 479-450 b.c. ; for we may 
-’rather from the intimation of Thucydides, as well as from his barrenness of 
facts, that while there were chroniclers botli for the Persian invasion and for 
tlie times before, no one cared for the times immediately succeeding. Hence, 
the little light which has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed — if 
wp except the careful Thucjdides — from a subsequent age ; and the Athen- 
ian hegemony has been treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire : credit has been given to Athens for a long-sighted ambition, aim- 
ing from the Persian War downwards at results which perhaps Themistocles 
ina\ lia\e partially divined, but which only time and successive accidents 
opened e\en to distant view'. But such systematic anticipation of subse- 
(jiieiit results is fatal to any correct understanding, either of the real agents 
01 o< the real period ; both of wdiich are to be explained from the circum- 
.st inees preceding and actually present, w'ith some help, though cautious and 
sjuiiiig, from our acquaintance with that w'liich W'as then an unknown future. 
M hen Aristides and Cimon dismissed the Lacedaemonian admiral Dorcis, 
and drove Pauaanias aw'ay from Byzantium on his second coining out, they 
had to deal w itli the problem immediately before them ; the\ had to complete 
tilt* defeat of the Persian pow'er, still formidable, and to create and organise 
a confederacy as yet only inchoate. This W'as quite enough to occupy their 
attention, w'itliout ascribing to them distant \iews of Athenian maritime 
empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloi>onnesian War, which 
Thuc\dides introduces as ‘‘the throwing off of his narrative,” he neither 
gi\(s, nor professes to give, a complete enumeration of all which actually 
< »cciirrcd. l>uring the in ter^ al betw'een the first desertion of the Asiatic allies 
Irom J^iusanias to Athens, in 477 b.c., and the revolt of Naxos m 466 b.c., 
lie recites three incidents only: first, the siege and capture of Eion, on 
Strvmon. wdth its Persian garrison; next, the capture of Scyros, and 
«ippropriation of the island to Athenian cleruchs, or out-citizens ; thirdly, 
the war with Carystus in Euboea and reduction of the ]>laee by capitulation. 
It has been too niuch the practice to reason as if these three events were the 
lull history of ten or eleven years. Considering what Thucydides states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect that they 
were all which he could learn about it on gooa authority : and they are all, 
in truth, events having a near and special bearing on the subsequent history 
<u Athens herself ; for Eion w^as the first stepping-stone to tne important 
settlement of Amphipolis, and Scyros in the time of Thucydides was the 
property of outlying Athenian citizens, or cleruchs. 

Still, we are left in almost entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens^ 
^ conducting the newly established confederate force ; for it is certain that 
the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have been years of most 
active warfare against the Persians. One positive testimony to tbis eflfect 
accidentally preserved to us by Herodotus, who mentions, that 
before the invasion of Xerxes, there were Persian commanders and gam* 
sons every where in Thrace and the Hellespont, all of whom were conquered 
y the Greeks after that invasion, with the single exception of Mascames, 
governor of Doriscus, who could never be taken, though many different 
recian attempts were made upon the fortress. Of those who were captured 
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by the Greeks, not one made any defence suflScient to attract the admiration 
of Xerxes, except Boges, governor of Eion.” Boges, after bravely defend- 
ing himself, and refusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted, 
and further resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast funeral pile’ 
slew his wives, children, concubines, and family, and cast them into it] 
threw his precious effects over the wall into the Strymon, and lastly, pre- 
cipitated himself into the flames. His brave despair was the theme of warm 
encomium among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally re- 
warded by Xerxes. This capture of Eion, effected by Cimon, has "been 
mentioned, as already stated, by Thucydides ; but Herodotus here gives us 
to understand that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all unnoticed by 
Thucvdides, against the Persians. Kay, it would seem from his language, 
that Mascames maintained himself in Doriseua during the whole reign of 
Xerxes, and perhai)s longer, repelling successive (Trecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be of itself .i 
sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian hegemony were full of 
busy and successful hostility against the Persians. And in truth tliis is 
what we should expect : the battles of Salamis, Plat.'oa, and Mycale, d^o^e 
the Persians out of Greece, and overpowered their inaiii*arm aments, but did 
not remove them at once from all the various pc^sts w’hich they occiijiied 
throughout the jEgean and Thrace. Without doubt, the Athenians ^itad tg 
clear the coasts and the islands of a great number of different Persian de- 
tachments : an operation never short nor easy, with the then imperfect 
means of siege, as vre may see b)’ the cases of Sestus and Eion ; nor, indeed, 
always practicable, as the case of Doriscus teaches us. The fear of these 
Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood, and even the chance of a 
renewed Persian invading armament, formed one pressing motive for Gre- 
cian cities to join the new' confederacy : wdiile llic expulsion of the eiieiny 
added to it those places wdiich he had occupied. It w'as by these years of 
active operations at sea against the common enemy, that the Athenians first 
established that constant, systematic, and laborious training, among their 
own ships’ crew's, which transmitted itself w'ith continual iiiijirovements 
down to the Peloponnesian War : it W'as by these, combined w'ith the pres- 
ent fear, that they w'ere enabled to organise the largest and most efficient 
confederacy ever know'n among Greeks, to bring together deliberative depu- 
ties, to plant their ow'n ascendency as enforcers of the collective resolutions, 
and to raise a prodigious tax from universal contribution. Lastly, it w'as 
by these same operations, prosecuted so successfully as to remove present 
alarm, that they at length fatigued the more lukewarm and passive members 
of the confederacy, and created in them a wdsh either to commute personal 
service for pecuniary contribution, or to escajie from tlie obligation of ser- 
vice in any way. The Athenian nautical training would never have been 
acquired, the confederacy would never have become a working reality, the 
fatigue and discontents among its members w'ould never have arisen, unless 
there had been a real fear of the Persians, and a pressing necessity for vigor- 
ous and organised operations against them, during the ten years between 
477 and 466 B.c. 

But after a few years several of the confederates becoming w'eary of per- 
sonal military service, prevailed upon the Athenians to provide ships and 
men in their place, and imposed upon themselves in exchange a money pay- 
ment of suitable amount. This commutation, at first probably introduced 
to meet some special case of inconvenience, was found so suitable to the 
taste of all parties that it gradually spread through the larger portion of the 
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confederacy. To unwarlike allies, hating labour and privation, it was a wel- 
come relief, while to the Athenians, full of ardour and patient of labour, as 
well as discipline, for the aggrandisement of their country, it afforded con- 
stant pay for a fleet more numerous than they could otherwise have kept 
afloat, it is plain from the statement of Thucydides that this altered prac* 
tice was introduced from the petition of the confederates themselves, not 
from any pressure or stratagem on the part of Athens. But tliough such 
was its real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the allies in reference 
to Athens, and extinguish the original feeling of equal rights and partnership 
in the confederacy, \vith communion of danger as well as of glory, which haa 
once })ound them togellier. 

The Athenians caine to consider themselves as military chiefs and sol- 
diers, witli a body of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were entitled to hold 
in dominion, and restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal government, 
to such extent as they tliought expedient, but whom they were also bound 
t(» piotect against foreign enemh‘s. The military force of these subjoct- 
st.iics was thus in a great degree transferred to Athens, by their own act, 
'IS that of so many of the native princes in India was made over to the 
Ihlgllsll. 

rnder such circumstances several of the confederate stales grew tired 
^\cn of paying their tribute, and a\erse to continuance as members. They 
iiicidt* successive attem];)ts to secede, but Athens, acting seemingly in con- 
junct itni with tlie synod, repressed their attempts one after the other, conquer- 
ing, lining, and disarming the revolters ; which was the more easily done, 
since in most cases tlieir naval force had been in great part handed over 


to her. As these events took place, not all at once, but successively 
in diii’ereiit }ears, the number of mere tribute-paying allies as w^ell as of 
suhdued levolters continually increasing, so there was never any one 
moment of con&i)icuous change in the character of the confederacy : the 
allies slid unconsciously into subjects, xvliile Athens, without any predeter- 
mined plan, jiassed from a chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the 
obligations of the pact upon unwilling members, and by employing coercion 
against revoliers, she had become unpopular in tlie same proportion as she 
acquired new power, and that, too, without any guilt of her own. In this 
])osition, e\en if she had been inclined to relax her hold upon the tributary 
subjects, considerations of her own safety would have deterred her from 
doing so ; for there was reason to apprehend that they might place their 
strength at tlie disposal of her enemies. It is very certain that she never 
was so inclined ; it would have required a more self-denying public morality 
than has ever been .practised by any state, either ancient or modern, even to 
conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an immense ascendency as well 
as a lucrative revenue : least of all w'as such an idea likely to be conceived 
by Athenian citizens, >vho8e ambition increased with their jiower, and among 
whom the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and patriotism. 
But though the Athenians were both disposed and qualified to push all the 
advantages offered, and even to look out for new, we must not forget that 
t^he foundations of their emj)ire were laid in the most honourable causes : 
Voluntary invitation, efforts both unwearied and successful against a com- 
faon enemy, unpopularity incurred in discharge of an imperative duty, and 
inability to break up the confederacy without endangering themselves as 
well^as laying open the Jilgean Sea to the Persians. 

. There were two causes, besides that which has just been adverted to, for 
the unpopularity of imperial Athens. First, the existence of the confedexaqjr. 
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imposing permanent obligations, ^as in conflict with the general instinct of 
the Greek mind, tending towaids separate political autonomy of each city, as 
well as with the paiticular turn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that stead} 
personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the synod of Delos, on 
its first large and equal basis Is ext, — and this is the great cause of all, — 
Athens, ha\ing defeated the Persians, and thiust them to a distance, began 
to employ the force and the tiibutc of her subject-allies in waifare against 
Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain from success, e\erythin^ 
to apprehend from defeat, and a bannei to fight foi, offeiisne to Hellenic 
sympathies On this head, the subject-allies had great reason to complain 
throughout the prolonged wais of Gicck against Gieek foi the purpose of 
bustaimng Athenian pieclominince but on the point of practical giievances 
or oppression the\ hid little giound foi discontent and little feeling of actuil 
discontent Among the geneial bod^ of citizens m the subject-allied cities 
the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference than hatied the moic 
ment of re\olt against her proceeded fioin small j)arties of leiding men, act 
mg apart from the citizens, and geneialh with collatei il Mews of ambitn n 
f or themseh es , and the positne hatied towaids hei was felt chiefl\ b} those 
who were not her subjects 

It IS prob ible that the same indisposition to personal effort, w Inch prompted 
the confederates of Delos to tendei monc^ pa^mcnt is a substitute for m\h% 
tar} serMCe, also induced them to neglect ittcndiiue it the sMiod But^Wc 
do not know the steps whercb^ this assembh, at fiist an cfficti\e icalit} 
gradually dwindled into a mere foim and 'sanishcd Nothing, however, can 
more forcibh illustiite the difference of chaiactci between the inaiitimt 
allies of Athens, and the Peloponnesian allies of Spaita, than the fact that, 
while the former shi ink fiom personal serMce, and thought it an achantage 
to tax themseh es in plue of it, the lattei weic "Mead} enough with then 
bodies,’ but uncomj)hing and impiacticable as to contributions The con 
tempt felt b> these Dorian lindsincn foi the militai> efhcienc} of the lonians 
recurs frequenth, and appeals e^en to Ime exceeded what the ieiUt\ justi 
tied but when we turn to the conduct of the latter twent\ 'vears eailier, at 
the battle of Lade, in the \ei\ ciisis of the Ionic ie\olL fiom Persia, we dt 
tect the same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal effort and 
labour, as that which broke up the contcdeiacy of Delos with all its beneficial 
promise To appreciate fully the indefatigable actnity and daring, together 
with the patient endurance of laboiious maritime training, y\hich charac- 
terised the Athenians of that day, yy© haye only to contrast them yyith 
these confederates, so remarkably destitute of both Amidst such glaiing 
inequalities of meiit, capacit}, and powei, to maintain a confederac} of 
equal members was impossible it yyas in the nature of things that the 
confederacy should either break up, or be transmuted into an Athenian 
empire 

It has alread} been mentioned that the first aggregate assessment of 
tribute, proposed by Aristides, and adopted b} the synod at Delos, was four 
hundred and sixt} talents in money (or about £92 000 sterhng). At 
that time many of the confederates paid their quota, not in money but in 
ships ; but this practice graduall} diminished, as the commutations above 
alluded to, of money in place of ships, were multiplied, while the aggregate 
tribute, of course, became larger It was no more than six hundred talents 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, forty-six years after the 
first formation of the confederacy ; from whence we may infer that it was 
never at all increased upon individual members during the interval. For the 
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difference between four hundred and sixty talents and six hundred admits of 
being fully explained by the numerous commutations of service for moneyv 
as well as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless Athens had 
more or less the opportunity of making It is not to be imagined that the 
confederacy had attained its maximum number, at the date of the first assess- 
intnt of tribute there must have been various cities, like binope and ^gma, 
subsequently added 

V\ ithout some such prehminar’v statements as those just given, respecting 
the new state of Grtect bt tween the Persiin and Peloponnesian wars, begin 
mug with the Athenian hf gemony, or headship and ending with the Athen 
1111 (iiipire, the rtadcr would hardh undt island the bearing of those 
pirticular e^ents which oui authorities eniblt us to recount , events unhap 
j il> few in numbei though the period must ha\e been full of action, and 
mt well authenticated as to dites 

The hist known eiitcrpiise of the ^theniins in their new capacity,— 
whether tlit first absolutely or not, we cannoi deiermine — between 476 BC 
ui 1 It t n c , w IS the conquest of the impoitint post of Lion, on the Stry 
in 11 where the Ptisian go\tinor, Boges, stii\ed out after a desperate 

I sistanco desti i^ed himself i ither th in capitulate, together with his family 

II i pieeious tfle cts, as li IS alu uly been silted I he next events named 
^ I thei’* cntcij uses agunst the Dolopes and Pelisgi in the island of Scyros, 
sttinmgly ihout 470 1 0, ml tlu Drvojns in the town and district of 
< mstus in 1 ul)oei lo the latter, who wtii cf a different kindred from 
the inhibit lilts of C halcis and Lretna and reeei\ed no aid fiom them, they 
grintt I a eaj itul ition the fnmei wcie moie iigoiously dealt with, and 
exj Jled fi )m their isl ind Scy ros was bam n and had little to recommend 
It except a g( )d niintime T>osition ml in (xcellent haibour while its 
iiih ihit mis, seemmgh akin to the Pelisgian resuh iits in Lemnos, prior to 
the Vtlieiiim otcupition of that spot, were dike pinitical and eiuel borne 
Ihessilim triders, recenth plundeied and impnsoiud them, had raised 
i complimt against them befoie the Amphietyonie sMiod, which condemned 
the islind to m ike lestituti in the mass of the islanders threw the burden 
upon those who had committed the ciime, and these men, in order to exade 
1 i\ment, in\oked Cimon with the Athenian armament who conquered the 
islm I, expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers 

Such cle nance w is a bentfieial act, suit ible to the new charaetei of Athens 
IS guardian of llie jLgean bea against piracy but it seems also connected 
with Atheniiii plans The island lay \ery conxement foi the communication 
w ith Lemnos, which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after the expul 
Sion of the Persians, and became, as well as Lemnos a recognised adjunct, 
01 outlying portion of Attica moreoxer, there xxcre old legends which 
connected the Athenians with it, as the tomb of then hero Theseus, whose 
name, as the mxthical champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the 
period immediately following the return from balamis It w as in the year 
476 B c , that the oracle had directed them to bring home the bones of 
Theseus from Scyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid entombment 
and edifice in their new city they had tried to effect this, but the unsoend 
manners of the Dolopians had prexented a search, and it was only after 
Oimon had taken the island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. 
It was brought to Athens m the year 469 B c., and after being welcomed fiy 
the people in solemn and loyous procession, as if the hero himself had oome 
hack, was deposited m the interior of the city, the monument called tibe 
Theseum, with its sacred precinct being built on the spot, and invested with 
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the privilege of a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel ground 
for dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in case 
of cruel usage. Such were the protective functions of the mythical hero of 
democracy, whose installation is interesting as marking the growing intensity 
of democratical feeling in Athens since the Persian War. 


THE VirroHlES OF CIMON 

It was about two years or more 
after this incident, that the first breach 
of union in the confederacy of Delos 
took place. The important island of 
Naxos, tlie largest of the Cyclades, — 
an island which thirty years before had 
boasted a large marine force and eight 
thousand hoplites, — revolted ; on 
what special ground we do not know: 
but probably the greater islands fan- 
cied themselves better able to dispense 
with the protection of the confederacy 
than tlie smaller — at the same tfc’me 
they were more jealous of Athens. 
After a siege of unknown duration by 
Athens and the confederate force, it 
was forced to surrender, and reduced 
to the condition of a tributary sub- 
ject ; its armed ships being doubt- 
less taken away, and its fortifications 
razed : whether any fine or ulterior 
penalty was levied, we have no in- 
formation. 

Though w'e know’ no particulars respecting operations against Persia, since 
the attack on Eion, such operations must have been going on ; but the exi)edi- 
tion under Cimon, undertaken not long after the Naxian re\olt, was attended 
with memorable results. That commander, having under him tw’o hundred 
triremes from Athens, and one hundred from the various confederates, w’as 
despatched to attack the Persians on the southw’estern and southern coast of 
Asia Minor. He attacked and drove out several of their garrisons from vari- 
ous Grecian settlements, both in Caria and Lycia: among others, the important 
trading city of Phaselis, though at first resisting, and even standing a siege, was 
prevailed upon by the friendly suggestions of the Chians in Cimon’s arma- 
ment to pay a contribution of ten talents and join in the expedition. From 
the length of time occupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satraps 
had been enabled to assemble a pow’erful force, both fleet and army, near the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, under the command of Tith- 
raustes and Pherendates, both of the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoeni- 
cian, seems to have consisted of two hundred ships, but a further reinforcement 
of eighty Phoenician ships was expected, and was actually near at hand, and 
the commanders were unwilling to hazard a battle before its arrival. Cimon, 
anxious for the same reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them vigor- 
ously : partly from their inferiority of numbers, partly from discouragement 
at the absence of the reinforcement, they seem to have made no strenuous 
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resistance. They were put to flight and driven ashore, so speedily, and with so 
little loss to the Greeks, that Cimon was enabled to disembark his men forth- 
with, and attack the land-force which was drawn up on shore to protect thefii. 

The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but Cimon at length 
gained a complete 'V’ictory, dispersed the army with the capture of many 
prisoners, and either took or destroyed the entire fleet. As soon as his vic- 
tory and his prisoners were secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of 
intercepting the reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their way, and 
was fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant of the 
victories of the Eurymedon. These ships loo were all destroyed, though 
most of the crews appear to have escaped ashore on the island. Two great 
Mctories, one at sea and the other on land, gained on the same day by the 
s.une armament, counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
t*xj)loits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the commemorative 
ofiering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the spoils. Tlie number of pris- 
oners, as well as the booty taken by the victors, was immense. 

A Mctory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to the region 
eastward of l^haselis, doubtless fortified materially the i>osition of the Athe- 
niaji confederacy against tliem ; but it tended not less to exalt the reputa- 
tion of Athens, and even to popularise her with the confederates generally, 
fjdin llie large amount of plunder diviailde among tliem. Probably this 
increased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout her approach- 
ing contest with Thasos, and at the same time it explains the increasing fear 
and dislike of the Peloponnesians.'' 

Athens, become, within a very few years, from the capital of a small 
j>ro\inco, in fact thougli not yet in avowed jiretension, the head of an empire, 
exhiliited a new and singular jiheiiomenoii in polities, a sovereign people ; a 
people, not, as in many other Grecian democracies, sove^reign merely of that 
stale \\hich themselves, maintained by slaves, composed, but supreme over 
other people in subordinate republics, acknowledging a degree of subjection, 
>et claiming to be free. Under this extraordinary political constitution phi- 
losojiliy and the arts were beginning to make Athens llieir principal resort. 
Migrating from Egypt and the east, they had long been fostered on the 
western coast of Asia. In (Treece itself they had owed some temporary en- 
couragement principally to those called tyrants ; the Pisistratidie at Atnens, 
and Periander at Corinth. But their efforts were desultory and compara- 
ti\ely feeble till the communication with the Asian Greeks, checked 
and interrupted by tlieir subjection to Persia, was restored, and Athens, 
chief of tlie glorious confederacy by whose arms the deliverance had been 
effected, began to draw everything toward itself as a common centre, the 
capital of an empire. Already science and fine taste were so far perfected 
that Aischylus had exhibited tragedy in its utmost dignity, and Sophocles 
and Euripides were giving it the highest polish, when Cimon returned in 
triumph to liis country. 

mitford'b view of the period 

It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this period that, of the constel- 
lation of great men which arose there, each was singularly fitted for the situ- 
ation in which the circumstances of the time required him to act ; and none 
fiUed his place more advantageously than Cimon. But the fate of all thpee 
great men, and the resources employed, mostly in vain, to avert it, suffi- 
ciently mark, in this splendid era, a defective constitution, and law and justioe 
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ill assured. Aristides, we are told, though it is not undisputed, had founded 
his security upon extreme poverty : Cimon endeavoured to establish himself 
by a splendid, and almost unbounded, yet politic liberality. To ward against 
envy, and to secure his party with that tremendous tyrant, as the comic poet 
not inaptly calls the sovereign people, he made a parade of throwing down 
the fences of his gardens and orchards in the neighbourhood of Athens, and 
permitted all to partake of tlieir produce ; a table was daily spread at his 
house for the poorer citizens, but more particularly for those of his own 
ward, whom he invited from the agora, the courts of justice, or the general 
assembly; a bounty which both enabled and disposed them to give theii 
time at his call whenever his interest required their support. In going about 
the city he was commonly attended by a large retinue, handsomely clothed ; 
and if he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed one of his attendants to 
change cloaks with him. To the indigent of higher rank he was equally 
attentive, lending or giving money, as he found their circumstances required, 
and always managing his bounty w'ith the utmost care that the object of it 
should not be put to shame. ^ 

His conduct, in short, was a continual preparation for an election ; not, 
as in England, to decide whether the candidate should or should not be a 
member of the legislature ; but whether he should be head of the common- 
wealth or an exile. ^ In his youth he had affected a roughness of manners, 
and a contempt for the elegances generally reckoned becoming his rank^ and 
which his fortune enabled him to command. In his riper years he discovereil 
that virtue and grossness have no natural connection ; he became himself ii 
model of politeness, patronised every liberal art, and studied to procure ele- 
gant as well as useful indulgences for the people. By him were raised the 
hrst of those edifices which, for want of a more proper name, we call porti- 
cos, under whose magnificent shelter, in their torrid climate, it became the 
delight of the Athenians to assemble, and pass their leisure in promiscuous 
conversation. The widely celebrated groves of Academia acknowledged him 
as the founder of their fame. In the wood, before rude and without water, 
he formed commodious and elegant walks, and adorned them with running 
fountains. Nor was the planting of the agora, or great market-place of 
Athens, with that beautiful tree, the oriental plane, forgotten as a benefit 
from Cimon ; while, ages after him, his trees flourished, affording an agree- 
able and salutary shade to those who exposed their wares there, and to those 
who came to purchase them. Much, if not the whole of these things, we are 
given to understand, was done at his private expense ; but our information 
upon the subject is inaccurate. Those stores, with which his victories had 
enriched the treasury, probably furnished the sums employed upon some of 
the public works executed under his direction, as, more especially, the com- 
pletion of the fortification of the citadel, whose principal defence hitherto, 
on the southern side, had been the precipitous form of the rock. 

While with this splendid and princely liberality Cimon endeavoured to 
confirm his own interest, he was attentive to promote the general welfare, 
and to render permanent the superiority of Athens among the Grecian re- 
publics. The citizens of the allied states grew daily more impatient of the 

1 Plutarch says that ** Cimon's house wajs a kind of common hall for all the people ; the first 
fruits of his lands were theirs ; whatever the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, they 
freely gathered ; nor were strangers in the least debarred from them : so that he m some meas- 
ure revived the community of goods, which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the poets 
tell BO much of.** 

> Gorgias the Leontine gave him this character : ** He got riches to use them, and used them 
so as to be honoured on their account.** 
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requisitions regularly made to take their turn of service on shipboard, and 
longed for uninterrupted enjoyment of their homes, in that security against 
foreign enemies which their past labours had, they thought, now sufficiently 
established. But that the common interest still required the maintenance 
of a fleet was a proposition that could not be denied, while the Persian 
empire existed, or while the Grecian seas offered temptation for piracy. 
Cimon therefore proposed that any commonwealth of the confederacy might 
compound for the personal service of its citizens, by furnishing ships, and 
paying a sum of money to the common treasury : the Athenians would then 
undertake the manning of the fleet. Tiie proposal was at the moment 
popular ; most of the allies acceded to it, unaware or heedless of the con- 
secpiences; for, while they w'ere thus depriving themselves of all maritime 
iorce, making that of Athens irresistible, they gave that ambitious republic 
claims uj)on them, uncertain in their nature, and which, as they might be 
made, could now' also be enforced, at its pleasure. 

Having thus at the same time strengthened itself and reduced to impo- 
tence mail} of the allied states, the Athenian government became less scrupu- 
lous of using force against any of the rest wdiicli might disjmte its sovereign 
autljority. The reduction of Eion, by the confederate arms under Cimon, 
Ji.id led to new' information of the value of the adjacent country ; where 
%»nie mines of gold and silver, and a lucrative commerce w'ith tlio surround- 
ing Thracian hordes, excited a\idity. But the people of tlie neighbouring 
island of Thasos, ^e^y anciently possessed of that commerce, and of the 
more accessible mines, insisted that these, w'hen recovered from the common 
enemy by the arms of that confederacy of wdiieh they w'ere members, should 
rov('rt entire to them. The Athenians, asserting the right of conquest, on 
the contrary, claimed tlie principal share as their ow'ii. The Thasians, irri- 
tated, renounced the confederacy. Cimon then w’as commanded to lead the 
confederate armament against them. They venturing an action at sea, were 
defeated; and Cimon, debarking his forces on the island, became quickly 
master of everything but the principal town, to w^hicli lie laid siege. The 
Athenians then hastened to appropriate that inviting territory on the con- 
tinent, wdiich was their principal object, by sending thither a colony of no 
less than ten thousand men, partly Athenian citizens, partly from the allied 
Commonwealths. 

The Thasians had not originally trusted in their ow'n strength alone for 
the hope of final success. Early in the dispute they had sent ministers to 
Lacedjemon, soliciting protection against the oppression of Athens. The 
pretence was certainly favourable, and the Lacedsemonian government, no 
longer pressed by domestic troubles, determined to use the opportunity for 
interfering to check the grow'ing power of the rival commonwealth, so long 
an object of jealousy, and now become truly formidable. Without a fleet 
capable of contending wdth the Athenian, they could not send succour im- 
mediately to Thasos : but they were taking measures secretly for a diver- 
sion in its favour, by invading Attica, w'hen a sudden and extraordina^ 
calamity, an earthquake which overthrew the city of Sparta, and in its 
immediate consequences threatened destruction to the commonwealth, im- 
pelled them to confine all their attention at home. Nevertheless the siem, 
carried on with great vigour, and with all the skill of the age under fine 
direction of Cimon, was, during three years, obstinately resisted. Even 
then the Thasians obtained terms, severe indeed, but by which they obvi- 
ated the miseries, death often for themselves and slavery for their families, 
to ^hich Grecian people, less able to defend themselves, were frequently 
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reduced by Grecian arms. Their fortifications however were destroyed ; 
their ships of war were surrendered ; they paid immediately a sum of money ; 
they bound themselves to an annual tribute ; and they yielded all claim upon 
the opposite continent, and the valuable mines there. 

The sovereignty of the Athenian people over the allied republics would 
thus gain some present confirmation; but in the principal object their ambi- 
tion and avarice were, apparently through over-greediness, disappointed. 
The town of Eioii stood at the mouth of the river Strymoii. For the new 
settlement a place called the Nine Ways, a few miles up the river, was 
chosen ; commodious for the double puri)Ose of communicating with the 
sea, and commanding the neighbouring country. But the Edonian Thra- 
cians, in whose territory it was, resenting the encroachment, infested the 
settlers with irregular but continual hostilities. To j)ut an end to so 
troublesome a war the whole force of the colony marched against them. As 
the Greeks advanced, the Edonians retreated; avoiding a general action, 
while they sent to all the neighbouring Thracian tribes for assistance, as in 
a common cause. When they were at length assembled in sufficient num- 
bers, having engaged the Greeks far within a ^\ild and difficult country, 
they attacked, overpowered, and cut in pieces their army, and annihilated 
the colony. 

Cimon, on his return to Athens, did not meet the acclamations to whitiJi 
he had been accustomed. Faction had been busy in his absence, ifppar- 
ently the fall of the colony of the Nine Ways furnished both instigation and 
opportunity, perhaps assisted by circumstances of which no information 
remains. A prosecution was instituted against him, on the pretence, accord- 
ing to the biographers, that he ought to have extended the Athenian 
dominion by conquest in Macedonia, and that bribes from Alexander, king 
of that country, had stopped his exertions. The covetous amlntion indeed 
of the Athenian j)eople, inflamed by interested demagogues, Mas growing 
boundless. Cimon, indignant at the ungrateful return for a life divided be 
tween performing the most important services to his country, and studying 
how most to gratify the people, would enter little into particulars in refuting 
a charge, one part of Avliich he considered as attributing to him no crime, the 
other as incapable of credit, and therefore beneath his regard. He told 
the assembled j)eople that “ they mistook both him and the country which 
it was said he ought to have conquered. Other generals have cultivated an 
interest with the lonians and the Thessalians, whose riches might make an 
interference in their concerns profitable. For himself, he had never sought 
any connection with those people ; but he confessed he esteemed the Mace- 
donians, Mffio were virtuous and brave, but not rich ; nor would he ever 
prefer riches to those qualities, though he had his satisfaction in having 
enriched his country with the spoils of its enemies.” The popularity of 
Cimon was yet great ; his principal opponents apparently found it not 
a time for pushing matters to extremity against him, and such a defence 
sufficed to procure an honourable acquittal. 

Meanwhile Lacedaemon had been in the utmost confusion and on the 
brink of ruin. In the year 464 B.c. the earthquake came suddenly at mid- 
day, with a violence before unheard of. The youths of the principal families, 
assembled in the gymnasium at the appointed hour for exercise, were in 
great numbers crushed by its fall : many of both sexes and of all ages were 
buried under the ruins of other buildings : the shocks were repeated ; the 
earth opened in several places ; vast fragments from the summits of Tayg^ 
tus were tumbled down its sides : in the end only five houses remained 
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standing in Sparta, and it was computed that twenty thousand lives were 
lost. 

The first strokes of this awful calamity filled all ranks with the same ap- 
prehensions. But, in the continuance of it, that wretched multitude, excluded 
from all participation in the prosperity of their country, began to found hope 
on its distress : a proposal, obscurely made, was rapidly communicated, and 
the helots assembled from various parts with one purpose, of putting their 
severe masters to death, and making the country their own. The ready 
foresight and prudent exertion of Archidamus, who had succeeded his grand- 
father Leotychides in the throne of the house of Procles, preserved Lacedas- 
inon. In the confusion of the first alarm, while some were endeavouring to 
save their most valuable effects from the ruins of the city, others flying 
various ways for personal safety, Archidamus, collecting what he could of 
his frieiKls and attendants about liim, caused trumj>ets to sound to arms, as 
if an enemy were at hand. The Lacedoernonians, universally trained to the 
stricte.st military disci])liiie, obeyed the signal ; arms were the only neces- 
saries sought ; and civil rule, dissipated hy the inagnitude of the calamity, 
was, for the existing circumstances, most advantageoiisl\ supplied by mili- 
t'liy order. The helots, awed by tlie very uiiexi)ected appciirance of a 
i( irul.ir army instead of a confused and flying multitude, desisted from their 
lyeditaied attenijit ; but, quitting the city, spread themseh es over the country, 
and excited their fellows universally to rebellion. 

The greater part of those miserable men, whom the Lacedajinoniaiis held 
in so cruel a bondage, wx*re descendants of the Messeniuns, men of the same 
blood with themselves, Greeks and Dorians. Memorj of the wars of their 
ancestors, of their liero Aristoinenes, and of the dcfeiiee of Itliome, was not 
obsolete among tliem. Iihome accordingly they seized and made their prin- 
cipal }K)st ; and they so outnumbered the Lacediemoniaiis that, though defi- 
« leiitly armed, yet, being not without diseijdine acquired in attendance upon 
their masters in w'ar, they were capable of being formidable even in the 
held. Nor was it thus only tliat the rebellion w^as distressing.^ The Lace- 
daunoniaiis, singularly ready and able in the use of arms, \vere singularly 
helpless in almost every other business. Deprived of their slaves they were 
nearly deprived of the means of subsistence ; agriculture stopped, and me- 
chanic arts ceased. Ai)plication w^as therefore made to the neighbouring 
allies for succour. The zealous friendship of the iEginetans upon the oc- 
casion we find after\vards acknowdedged by the Lacediemonian government, 
and assistance came from as far as Plata?a, Thus re-enforced the spirited and 
well-directed exertions of Archidamus quickly so far reduced the rebellion 
that the insurgents remaining in arms were blockaded in Ithome. But the 
extraordinary natural strength of that place, the desperate obstinacy of the 
defenders, and the deficiency of the assailants in the science of attack, giving 
reason to apprehend that the business might not be soon accomplished, the 
Lacedaemonians sent to desire assistance from the Athenians, who were 
esteemed, beyond the other Greeks, experienced and skilful in the war of 
sieges. 

This measure seems to have been on many accounts imprudent. There 
W’^as found at Athens a strong disposition to refuse the aid. But Cimon, who, 
with a universal liberality, always professed particular esteem for the Lace- 
daemonians, prevailed upon his countrymen to take the generous part ; and a 
considerable body of forces marched under his command into the Peloponnesua* 

^ This war has been called the Third Messenian War.] 
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Upon their arrival at the camp of the besiegers an assault upon the place 
was attempted, but with so little success that recourse was again had to 
the old method of blockade. It was in the leisure of that inactive and 
tedious mode of attack that principally arose those heartburnings which first 
occasioned an avowed national aversion between the Athenians and Lacedae- 
moniatis, and led, not indeed immediately, but in a direct line, to the fatal 
Peloponnesian War. All the j)rudence and all the authority of Cimon could 
not prevent the vivacious spirit of the Athenians from exulting, perhaps 
rather insultingly, in the new pre-eminence of their country ; wherever 
danger called, they would be ostentatiously forward to meet it ; and an 
assumed superiority, without a direct pretension to it, was continually 
appearing. 

The Spartan pride was offended by their arrogance ; the Spartan gravity 
was disturbed by their lively forwardness : it began to be considered that, 
though Greeks, they were lonians, whom the Peloponnesians considered as an 
alien race ; and it occurred that if, in the continuance of the siege, any dis- 
gust should arise, there was no security that they might not renounce their 
present engagements, and even connect themselves with the helots ; who, as 
Greeks, had, not less than the Lacedicmonians, a claim to friendship and pro- 
tection from every other Grecian people. Mistrust thus arose on one sub ; 
disgust became quickly manifest on both ; and the Lacediemonians shortly 
resolved to dismiss the Athenian forces. This however they endeavoi*Bx»d f() 
do, as far as might be, without offence, by declaring that an assault having 
been found ineffectual, the assistance of the Athenians was superfluous for 
the blockade, and the Lacedaemonians would not give their allies unnecessary 
trouble.” All the other allies were however retained, and the Athenians 
alone returned home ; so exasperated by this invidious distinction that, on 
their arrival at Athens, the party adverse to Cimon proposing a decree for 
renouncing the confederacy with Lacedaemon, it was carried. An alliance 
with Argos, the in\eterate enemy of Sparta, immediately followed ; and soon 
after the Thessalians acceded to the new confederacy. 

While Lacedaemon was engaged with this dangerous insurrection, a 
petty war arose in the Peloponnesus, affording one of the most remarkable, 
among the many strong instances on record, of the miseries to which the 
greater part of Greece was perpetuallv liable from the defects of its political 
system. Argos, the capital of Argolis, and formerly of the Peloponnesus 
under the early kings of the Da^iaan race, or perliaj^s before them, lost its pre- 
eminence, as we have already seen, during the reigns of the Persidsean and 
Pelopidaean princes, under whom Mycente became the first city of Greece. 
On the return of the lleraclidae, Temenus fixed his residence at Argos, 
which thus regained its superiority. But, as the oppressions, arising from a 
defective political system, occasioned very generally through Greece the 
desire, so the troubles of the Argive government gave the means for the in- 
ferior towns to become independent republics. Like the rest, or perhaps 
more than the rest, generally oppressive, that government was certainly 
often ill-conducted and weak ; and Lacedaemon, its . perpetual enemyi 
fomented the rebellious disposition of its dependencies. During the ancient 
wars of Sparta and Messenia, the Argives had expelled the people of their 
towns of Asine and Nauplia, and forced them to seek foreign settlements ; 
a resource sufficiently marking a government both weak and oppressive. 
Mycenae was now a much smaller town than Argos ; but its people, en- 
couraged by Laced»mon, formed lofty pretensions. The far-famed temple 
of J uno, the tutelar deity of the country, situated about five miles from 
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Argos, and little more than one from Mycenae, was considered by the Ar- 
gives as theirs ; and, from the time, it was supposed, of the Heradidae, Uie 
priestess had been appointed and the sacred ceremonies administered under 
the protection of their government. Nevertheless the Mycenadans now 
claimed the right to this superin tendency. The games of Nemea, from their 
institution, or, as it was called, their restoration, had been under the direc- 
tion of the Argives ; but the Mycenman government claimed also the prior 
right to preside there. These however were but branches of a much more 
important claim ; for they wanted only power, or sufficient assistance from 
Sparta, to assert a right of sovereignty over Argos itself and all Argolis ; 
and they were continually urging another pretension, not the less invidious 
to Argos because better founded, a pretension to merit with all the Greek 
nation for having joined the confederacy against Persia, while the Argives 
<dlied themselves with the common enemy of Greece. The favourable oppor- 
tunity aff(»rded by the helot rebellion was eagerly seized Ijy the Argives for 
1 iddiiig themselves of such troublesome ancl dangerous neighbours, whom 
ilu‘y considered as rebellious subjects. Laying siege to Mycenas they took 
tin* place, reduced tlie surviving people to slavei*\, and dedicating a tenth of 
tlic spoil to the gods destroyed the town, wliich was never rebuilt. 

Ai Athens, aher the biinishincnt of Theinistocles, Cimon remained long 
Hi possession of a popularity which nothing could resist; and his abilities, 
Ris successes, and his moderation, his connection with the aristocratical in- 
terest, and his favour wdtli the people, seemed altogether likely to insure, if 
uu} thing could insure, permanency and quiet to his administration. But 
in "Athens, as ill e\ery free government, there w’ould ah.vays be a party ad- 
\erse to the party in tlie direction of public affairs: matters had been for 
some time ripening for a change ; and the renunciation of the Lacedeemonian 
alliance was the triumph of the opposition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. THE RISE OF PERICLES 


This ^as the ruler of the land 

When Athens was the land of faim : 

Thih wab the light that led the band 
When earth wa8 like a living tl.iiiK , 

The centre of earthS noblest i ing — 

Of more than men the more than king. 

— Glokol Croi V. 

CiMON was l)(*v<)ii(l dispute the ablest and most successful general f)f liis 
day : and his victories laid sited a lustre on the arms of Athens, which almost 
dimmed the plories of Marathon and Salamis. Rut while he w*as gaining 
renowm abroad, he had rivals at home, who w^ere endeavourint^ to supplant 
him ill the affections of the people, and to establish a system of domestic and 
foreign policy directly counter to his view's, and w^ere preparing contests for 
him in wdiich his military talents would be of little avail. While Theniis- 
tocles and Aristides w^ere oecujiying the political stage, an extraordinary 
genius had been ripening in obscurity, and w^as only w^aiting for a fa^(>u^al)le 
juncture to issue from the shade into lhe broad day of public life. Xanthij)- 
pus, the conqueror of Mycale, had married Agariste, a descendant of the 
famous Clisthenes, and had left tw'o sons, Ariphron and Pericles. Of Ari- 
phron little is known beside his name : but Pericles, to an observing eye, ga\e 
early indications of a mind formed for great things, and a w'ill earnestly bent 
on them. 

In his youth he had not rested satisfied wdth the ordinary Greek educa- 
tion, but had applied himself, wdlh an ardour wliich w'as not even abated 
by the lapse of years, nor stifled by his public avocations, to intellectual 
pursuits, w'hich w’ere then new at Athens, and confined to a very narrow 
circle of inquisitive spirits. His birth and fortune afforded him the means 
of familiar intercourse wdth all the men most eminent in every kind of 
knowledge and art, w'ho were already beginning to resort to Athens as a 
common seat of learning. Thus, though Pythoclides taught him to touch 
the cithara, he sought the elements of a higher kind of music in the les- 
sons of Damon, who was believed to have contributed mainly to train 
him for his political career : himself no ordinary person ; for he was held 
up by the comic poets to public jealousy, as a secret favourer of tyranny, 
and was driven from Athens by the process of ostracism. But Pericles 
also entered with avidity into the abstrusest philosophical speculations, 
and even took pleasure in the arid subtleties of the Eleatic school, or at 
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least in the ingenuity and the dialectio art with which they were unfolded 
to him by Zeno. But his principal guide in such researches, and the man 
^ho appears to have exercised the most powerful and durable influence on 
his mind and character, y,as the philosopher Anaxagoras, with whom he 
wub long united in intimate friendship. Not only his public and private 
deportment, and his habits of thought, but the tone and style of his 
eloquence were believed to have been formed by his intercourse ^ith An- 
a\igoras It was commonl} supposed that this efiett was produced by the 
philosophers physical speculations, whicli, elevating his disciple above the 
iijijoiaiit superstition of the \ulgar, had imparted to him the serene conde- 
BCtnsion and dignified language of a supeiior being But we should be lotii 
to belie\e that it was the possession of such ph'vsical secrets as Anaxagoras 
w IS able to communicate, that inspired Peiicles with his lofty conceptions, 
(>i tint he was intoxicated with the little lastt of science whieh had weaned 
him from a few popular piejudices We should lather ascribe so deep an 
iiiipiessioii to the distinguishing tenet of the Anaxagortan s\ 8 teiii, b^ which 
the philosojihei himself was supposed to ha\e acquired the title of Mind. 

B was imdouhtedl} not for the mere amusement of his leisure that 
l\n(hs had eniiehed liis mind with so man\ raie acquiiements All of 
tin m wcie piobahh considered h^ him as instiuments for the use of the 
stiicsmaii and e\eii those which seemed most remote from all practical 
pui])oses inaj ha\e coiitiihutcd to the eulti\ation of that natural eloquence, 
t) \^hl(h he owed so much of his influence He h f t no specimens of his 
01 it()r> behind him, and wc can onh estimate it, like man> other fiuits of 
(iitek genius, b> the effect it pioduccd Ihe lew minute fragments pre- 
sei\ed b} Plutarch, which were lecoided b} cailiei authois because tney 
had sunk deep in the mind of his hcaitrs, seem to indicate that he lo\ed 
to (oiicentiate his thoughts in a bold and \ivid image as when he called 
Angina the eyesore of Pirfous, and said that he descried wai lowering from 
the Peloponnesus But though signall} gifted and accomplished foi polili 
eal action, it w is not without much hesitation and appiehension that he 
entered on a field, whtic he saw ample loom indeed foi the display of his 
poweis, but also mam enemies and great dangeis 1 he \er> superiority 
of wliieh he could not hut be conscious, suggested a raoti\e for alarm, as 
It might easiU excite suspicion in the people of Mtws ad\erse to their 
freedom and these feirs weie heightened b} some cue umstances, trifling 
111 tliemseUes, but capable of awakening or confirming a popular prejudice. 

His peisonal appearance was graceful and majestic, notwithstanding a 
remarkable disproportion in the length of his head, w Inch bee ame a subject 
of inexhaustible pleasantry for the comic poets of this dti'v but the old men 
who remembered Pisistratus, were struck b} the resemblance which they 
disco\ered between the tyrant and the young hen of the Alcmceonids, and 
not onl^ in their features, but in the sweetness of \oiee, and the volubility 
of utteiance, with which both expressed themselves Still, after the ostra- 
cism of Themistocles, and the death of Aristides, while Cimon was engaged 
in continual expeditions, Pericles began to present himself more and more to 
the public e> e, and w as soon the acknowledged chief of a powerful party, 
which openl} aimed at counteracting Cimon’s influence, and introducing 
opposite maxims into the public counsels 

To some of the ancients indeed it appeared that the course of toUcj 
adopted by Pencles was entirely determined by the spirit of emulatioii, 
which induced him to take a different ground from that which he found 
^^^^cady occupied by Cimon : and that, as Cimon was at the head of the 
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aristooratical party which had been represented by Aristides, he therefore 
placed himself in the front of that which had been led by Themistocles. The 
difference between these parties, after the revolution by which the ancestor of 
Pericles had undermined the power of the old aristocracy, was for some time 
very faintly marked, and we have seen that Aristides himself was the author 
of a very demorratical measure, which threw the first officers of the state 
open to all classes of the citizens. The aristocracy had no hope of recover- 
ing what it had lost ; but, as the commonalty grew more enterprising, it 
became also more intent on keeping all that it had retained, and on stopping 
all further innovation at home. Abroad too, though it was no longer a 
question, whether Athens should continue to be a great maritime power, or 
should reduce her navy to the footing of the old yiaucraries^ and though 
Cimon himself had actively i)ursued the policy of Themistocles, there was 
room for great difference of opinion as to the course \vhich was to be fol- 
lowed in her foreign relations. The aristocratical i)arty wushed, for tlieir 
own sake at least as much as for that of peace and justice, to preserve the 
balance of powder as steady as jiossible in Greece, and directed tlie Athenian 
arms against the Persian enijure wdth the greater energy, in the hope of 
diverting them from intestine w’arfare. The democratical partv had other 
interests, and concurred only wdth that part of these 'views which tended 
towards enriching and aggrandising the state. 

It is difficult wdiollv to clear Pericles from the charge of ha'vin|i!| been 
swayed by personal motives in the choice of his jxdilical sv stem, as it w'ould 
be to establish it. But even if it were certain that his decision w’as not the 
result of conviction, it might as fairly be attributed to a hereditary prej)os- 
session in favour of the principles for which his ancestors had contended, 
and which had probably been transmitted in his family, as to his competition 
with Cimon, or to his fear of incurring the susj)ieion that he aimed at a 
tyranny, or unconstitutional powder ; a suspicion to which he w as much more 
exposed in the station which he actually filled. But if his personal character 
might seem better adapted to an aristocratical than to a democraticjil partv , 
it must also render us unwilling to believe, that he devoted himself to the 
cause of the commonalty merely that he might make ir the instrument of his 
own ambition. There seems to be much better ground for supposing that 
he deliberately preferred the system which he adopted, as the most consistent, 
if not alone reconcilable, with the prosperity and safety of Athens : though his 
own agency in directing and controlling it might be a prominent object in all 
his 'vriews. But he might well think that the people had gone too far to re- 
main stationary, even if there w as any reason why it should not seize the good 
which lay within its reach. Its greatness had risen w’ith the growth of the 
commonalty, and, it might appear to him, could only be maintained and ex- 
tended by the same means ; at home by a decided ascendency of the popular 
interest over that of the old aristocracy, and every other class in the state ; 
abroad by an equally decided supremacy over the rest of Greece. 

The contest between the parties seems for some time to have been car- 
ried on, without much violence or animosity, and rather wdth a noble emu- 
lation in the service of the public, than with assaults on one another. Cimon 
had enriched his country with the spoil and ransom of the Persians ; and 
had also greatly increased his private fortune. His disposition was naturally 
inclined to liberality, and he made a munificent use of his wealth. 

The state of thinj^s had undergone a great change at Athens in favour 
of the poorer class, since Solon had been obliged to interpose, to protect 
them from the rigour of creditors, who first impoverished, and then enslaved 
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them. Smoe this time the aristocracy had found it expedient to court the 
commonalty which it could no longer oppress, and to part with a portion of 
its wealth foi the sake of retaining its power. There were of course then, 
as at all times, benevolent individuals, who only consulted the dictates of a 
generous nature but the contrast between the practice which prevailed 
before and after the age of Solon, seems clearly to mark the spurious origin 
of the ordinary beneficence Yet Isocrates, when he extols the bounty of 
the good old times, ’^liith prevented the pressure of poverty from being ever 
hit, spt iks of land granted at lo%\ rents, sums of morie^ ad\anced at low 
interest, and asserts that none of the citizens were then in such indigence, 
as to depend on casual relief Cimons munificence therefore must ha\e 
been remarkable, not only in its device, but in its kind and was not the 
kss tint of a demagogue, because he sought iopulaiit\, not merely for his 
own sike but foi that of his order and his ])art\ 

'^utli was the light in which it w is \icwed b\ Pc rules, and some of the 
nit isuies which most strongly milked his admimsti iti m were adopted to 
counteract its effects He was n )t able to in il Cinion s piofusion, and he 
( \cn husbanded liis private fortune with rigid tcononn, that he might keep 
Ills j)robity in the man igement of public iffaiis free both from temptation and 
su‘« icion His fiiend Demonides is siid first to ha\t suggested the thought 
i thi owing Cimons liberalit\ into the shule, incl rendering it superfluous, 
l)> pi(])Osing i similii ap]>lic itioii of the public re\tnue Pericles perhaps 
(Ic fined it sifti and in re bee oming, lint the people should supplj the poorei 
c itizcns w ith tilt means of cnjo> ment out of its ow n funds, than that thej should 
dtptiicl on the bount} of ojiulent indniduals lie might think that the gen- 
ciatini which hid laistd then couiiti\ to such a jntch of greatness, was 
entitled to it ip the fiuits of the sacrifice winch then fathers had made, m 
icsigning the pioduce of the mines of Liunum to the use of the state 

Ver’v eiih thercfoic he siginlised Ins apjiearince in the assembly by 
iMtoiiiing the authoi of a stiies of measuits, all tending to provide for the 
suhsisteiie e and giatiheation of the pooiei cliss at the public expense 
But we must here obser\c, tint, while he was eouitiiig the fa\our of the 
multitude bj these aits, he was no less studious to command its respect 
biom his fiist entnnee into public life, he devoted himstlf witli unremitting 
a] plication to business, he was nevei to be seen out of doors, but on the 
wav between his house and the seat of council and, as if bv way of contrast 
to Cnnon s convivial tastes, declined all invitations to the entertainments of 
his acquaintance — once only duiing the whole period he bioke through this 
lule, to honour the wedding of his relative Lur}ptolemu8 with his presence 
— and confined himself to the society of a vtrv select ciicle of intimate 
fnends He bestowed the most assiduous attention on the preparation of 
his speeclies, and so little disguised it, that he used to sa} he never mounted 
the bema^ without praving that no mappi opriate word might drop from bis 
bps The impression thus produced wis heightened b} the calm majesty 
of his air and carriage, and bv the philosophical composure which he main- 
tained under all pi evocations ^ And he was so careful to avoid the effect 
which familiarity might have on the people, that he was spanng even m his 
attendance at the assembly, and, reseivmg his own appearance for 
occasions, earned man} of his measures t&ough the agency of his fnends 

' Plutarch tells a story — characteristic If not true — of a rude fellow who after rellln s St 
Pericles all day as he was transacting business in public foUowed him after dusk with slHUlvs 
Isnguage to his door, when Pencles ordered one of his servants to take a light, and oondast ihs 
man home 
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and partiBans, Among them the person whose name is most frequently 
associated with that of Pericles was Ephialtes, son of Sophonides, a person 
not much less conspicuous for his rigid integrity tlian Aristides himself, and 
who seems to have entered into the views of Pericles with disinterested 
earnestness, and fearlessly to liave borne the brunt of the conflict with the 
opposite party. 

Immediately after the conquest of Thasos an occasion occurred for the 
two parties to measure their strength. As has been described, Cimon had 
received instructions, ])efore he l)rought home his victorious armament, to 
attempt some further conquest on the mainland between tlie newly conquered 
district and Macedonia. Plutarch says, that he was expected to have invaded 
Macedonia, and to ha\e added a large tract of it to tlie dominions of Athens. 
Yet it does not clearly appear how the conquest of Thasos afforded an oppor- 
tunity of effecting this with greater ease : nor is any motive suggested for such 
an attack on the territories of Alexander. W e might hence be inclined to sus- 
pect, that the expedition which Cimon had neglected to undertake, though 
called for by the people’s wishes, if not by their express orders, was to have been 
directed, not against Macedonia, but against the Thracian tribes on its fron- 
tier, who had so lately cut off their colonists on the Strymon : a blow which 
the Athenians were naturally impatient to avenge, but which the king of 
Macedonia might well be supposed to have witnessed without regret, e\ en if 
he did not instigate those wlio inflicted it. However this may be, Cioion's ' 
forbearance disappointed and irritated the people, and his adversaries inflamed 
the popular indignation by ascribing his conduct to the influence of Macedo- 
nian gold. This part of the charge at least was undoubtedly groundless ; 
and Pericles, though appointed by the people one of Cimon's accusers, when 
he was brought to trial for treason, seems to hav e entered into the prosecution 
with reluctance. The danger however w'as great, and Elpinice came to the 
house of Pericles to plead wdth him for her brother. Pericles, playfully, 
though it W'ould seem not quite so delicately as our manners would require, 
reminded her that she was })ast the age at which female intercession is most 
powerful ; but in effect he gj’aiited her request ; for he kept back the thunder 
of his eloquence, and only rose once, for form’s sake, to second the accusation. 
Plutarch says that Cimon w'as acquitted ; and there seems to be no reason 
for doubting the fact, except a suspicion, that this was the trial to wdiich 
Demosthenes alludes, wdien he says that Cimon narrowdy escaped with his 
life, and was condemned to a penalty of fifty talents : a singular repetition 
of his father’s destiny. 


THE AREOPAGUS 

This however was only a prelude to a more momentous struggle, which 
involved the principles of the parties, and excited much stronger feelings of 
mutual resentment. It appears to have been about this time that Pericles 
resolved on attacking the aristocracy in its ancient and revered stronghold, 
the Areopagus. We have seen that this body, at once a council and a court 
of justice, was composed, according to Solon’s regulation, of the ex-archons. 
Its character was little altered after the archonship w^as tilled by lot, so long 
as it was open to none but citizens of the wealthiest class. But, by the inno- 
vation introduced by Aristides, the poorest Athenian might gain admission 
to the Areopagus. Still the change which this measure produced in its com- 
position was probably for a long time scarcely perceptible, and attended with 
no effect on its maxims and proceedings. When Pericles made his attack 
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on it, it was perhaps as much as ever an aristocratical assembly. The greater 
part of the members had come in under the old system,andmo8tof those who 
followed them probably belonged to the same class ; for though in the eye ot 
the law the arcnonship had become open to all. it is not likely that many of 
a lower station would immediately present themselves to take their chance. 
But even if any such were successfid, they could exert but little influence ost 
the general character of the council, which would act much more powerful^ 
on them. The poor man who took his seat among a number of persons of 
hupenor rank, fortune, and education, would generally he eager to adopt the 
tone and conform to the wishes of his colleagues ; and hence the prevailing 
spirit might continue for many generations unaltered. This may be the main 
point which Isocrates had in view, w-hen he observed that the worst men, as 
soon as they entered the Areopagus, seemed to change their nature. Pericles 
tlierefore had reason to consider it as a formidable obstacle to his plans. He 
did not however attempt, or perhaps desire, to abolish an institution so hal- 
lowed by tradition ; but he aimed at narrowdng the range of its functions, so 
as to leave it little more than an august name. Ephialtes was his principal 
coadjutor in this undertaking, and by the prominent part wliich he took in it 
cx]K)sed himself to the implacable enmity of the ojiposite jiarty, which appears 
t(» have set all its engines in motion to w'ard off the blow. 

It is not certain wdiether tins struggle had begun, or w'as only impending, 

' at the time of the embassy which came from Sparta to request the aid of the 
Athenians against Ithome. But the two parties were no less at variance on 
this subject than on the other. The aristocratical party considered Sparta 
as its natural ally, and did not wdsli to sec Athens without a rival in Greece. 
Ciinon was jjersoiially attached to Sparta, possessed the confidence of the 
Spartans, and took every opportunity of expressing the warmest admiration 
for their character and institutions ; and, to mark his respect for them, gave 
one of his sons the name of Lacedaemonius. He himself w^as in some degree 
indebted to their patronage for his })olitical elevation, and had requited tneir 
favour by joining wnth them in the persecution of Themistocles. When 
therefore Ephialtes dissuaded the people from granting the request of the 
Spartans, and exclaimed against the folly of raising a fallen antagonist, Cimon 
urged them “ not to permit Greece to be lamed, and Athens to lose her yoke- 
fellow.” This advice prevailed, and Cimon was sent with a large force to 
assist the Spartans at the siege of Ithome. 

The first effect produced \v the affront Sparta later gave to Athens, was, 
as we have seen, a resolution to break oft' all connection with Sparta, and, to 
make the rupture more glaring, they had entered into an alliance with 
Sparta's old rival, Argos. 

This turn of events was extremely agreeable to the democratical party at 
Athens, not only in itself, on account of the assistance which they might 
hope to receive from Argos, but because it immediately afforded them a great 
advantage in their conflict with their domestic adversaries, and in particular 
furnished them with new arms against Cimon. He instantly became ob- 
noxious, both as the avowed friend of Sparta, and as the author and leader 
of the expedition which had drawn so rude an insult on his count^men. 
The attack on the authority of the Areopagus was now premeuted with 
greater vigour, and Cimon had little influence left to exert in ita behalf* 
Yet his party seems not by any means to have remained passive, but to have 
put forth all its strength in a last effort to save its citaoel : and it was TOp- 
port^ by an auxiliary which had in its possession some very powerful engines 
to wield in its defence. 
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This was the poet ^schylus, who was attached to it by his character and 
his early associations. Himself a Eupatrid, perhaps connected with the 
priestly families of Eleusis, his deme, if not his birth-place, he gloried in 
the laurels which he had won at Marathon, above all the honours earned by 
his sword and by his pen, though he had also fought at Salamis, and had 
founded a new era of dramatic poetry. He was an admirer of Aristides, 
whose character he had painted in one of his tragedies, under the name of 
an ancient hero, with a truth Avhich was immediately recognised by the 
audience. 



The contest with Persia, which was the subject of one of his great 
works, probably ap})eared to him the legitimate o])ject for the energies of 
Greece. Beside this general disposition to side with Cimon’s party, against 
Pericles, the whole train of his poetical and religious feelings was nourished 
by a study of the mythical and leligious traditions of Gieek antiquit j. In 
his tragedy, entitled the Uumenides^ he exhibits the mj^hical origin of the 
court and council of Areoj)agus, in the form which best suited his purpose, 
tracing it to the cause lirst pleaded there between the Arghe matricide 
Orestes, who pledges his country to eternal alliance with Athens, and the 
‘’"dread goddesses,’' who sought vengeance for the blood which he had shed. 
The poet brings these terrible beings on the stage, as w'ell as the tutelary 
goddess of the city, wdio herself institutes the tribunal, “ to last throughout 
all ages,” and exhorts her people to preserve it as the glory and safeguard 
of the city; and the spectators are led to consider the continuance of the 
blessings which the pacified avengers promise to the land, as depending on 
the permanence of the institution which had succeeded to their function.^ 
Owing to a misunderstanding as to the date of this tragedy, it w-as long 
believed that JEschylus wrote it in reproof of Pericles for diminishing the 
power of the Areopagus. When it became certain that the play was not 
produced till 458, a new' light w'as thrown on the affair, showing iEschylus 
as a defender of the merely judicial function of the Areopagus, for Pericles 
and Ephialtes left the Areopagus its judicial dignity and merely removed its 
political weight, as will be more fully shown in a later chapter. iBschylus 
therefore appears as one in no sense protesting, but rather as showing the 
true origin and strictly judicial function of the Areopagus, and approving 
Ephialtes who carried the day and reduced its pretensions.® 
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CIMON EXILED 

This triumph of Pericles and his party over the Areopagus seems to have 
been immediately followed by the ostracism of Cimon^ which took place about 
two years after the return of the Athenians from Messenia : and it is there- 
fore not improbable that his exile may have been not so much an effect of 
popular resentment, as a measure of precaution, which may have appeared 
necessary even to the moderate men of both parties, for the establishment df 
public tranquillity. ^ 

The new character which Athens had assumed, as a competitor for landed 
alliances not less than for maritime ascendency, came oi)portunely for the 
protection of the neighbouring town of Megara. It appears that Corinth, 
])erhai)s instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacediemonians, 
liad been making border encroachments — on the one side upon CleonsB, 
on the other side uj)on Megara : on wdiicli ground the latter, probably 
despairing of protection from Laeeda?m(»n, renounced the LaeedaQmonian 
connection, and obtained permission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens. 
This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, since it both 
opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer Isthmus of 
(kirinth to the interior of the Crissican gulf, on which the Megarian port of 
Pegee was situated, and jdaced them in possession of the jjasses of Mount 
(ieranea, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover of great 
importance in its .effects on Grecian jxditics : for it was counted as a wrong 
by Lacediemon, ga^e deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the 
flumes of W’ar between them and Athens ; tlieir allies tlie Epidaurians and 
-lEgiiietans taking their part. Though Atliens had not }et been guilty of 
unjust encroachment against any Peloponnesian state, her ambition and 
energy liad inspired universal awe; while the maritime states in the neigh- 
bourhood, sucli as Corinth, Kpidaiirus, and Angina, saw these terror-striking 
(jualitics threatening them at tlieir own doors, througli her alliance with 
Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud between 
the Athenians and aEginetans, though dormant since a little before the Per- 
sian invasion, had never been appeased or forgotten : so that the iEginetans, 
dwelling w'ithin sight of Pirceus, w'ere at once best able to appreciate, and 
most likely to dread, the enormous maritime pow'er now possessed by Athens. 
Pericles w^as wont to call the eyesore of Pirams ; but we may be sure 

that Pineus, grow'ii into a vast fortified port within the existing generation, 
w as in a much stronger degree the eyesore of Ailgina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting the 
W'ar against Persia, having a fleet of no less than two hundred sail, equipped 
by or from the confederacy collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the 
Phoenician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under Inarus 
(about 460 b.c.) opened to them new means of action against the Great 
King. Their fleet, by invitation of the rebels, sailed up the Nile to 
Memphis, where there seemed at first a good prospect of throwing off the 
Persian dominion. Yet in spite of so great an abstraction from tneir <&- 
posable force, their military operations near home were conducted^ With 
unabated vigour : and the inscription which remains — a commemoiatioD of 
their citizens of the Erechthid tribe who were slain in one and the same 
year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Halieis, JEgin^ and Megara-— brings 
forcibly before us that remarkable energy which astonished and even alanned 
their contemporaries. 
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Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether novel, in 
the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for the Athenians to pro- 
tect their new ally against the superiority of the Peloponnesian land-force, 
and to insure a constant communication with it by sea. But the city (like 
most of the ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on a hill at some distance 
from the sea, separated from its port Nissea by a space of nearly one mile. 
One of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines of 
wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting the city with Nisaea : so that 
the two thus formed one continuous fortress, wheiein a standing Athenian 
garrison was maintained, with the constant means of succour from Athens in 
case of need. These “ Long Walls,'’ though afterwards coj>ied in other places 
and on a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, and were 
erected for the purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens to an 
inland city. 

THE WAR WITH CORINTH 

The first operations of Corinth however weie not directed against Me- 

f ara. The Athenians, having undertaken a landing in the territory of the 
[alieis (the population of the southern Argolic j)eninsula, bordering on 
Treezen and Hermione), were defeated on land by the Corinthian and Ej)i- 
daurian forces : possibly it may have been in this exj)edition that ^they 
acquired possession of Trcpzen, which we find afterwards in their depend- 
ance, without knowing when it became so. But in a sea-fight which t(K)k 
place off the ishand of Cecryphaleia (between Aigina and the Argolic penin- 
sula) the Athenians gained the victory. After this victory and defeat — 
neitner of them apparently very decisive — tlie -lEginetans began to take 
a more energetic {lart in the war, and brought out their lull naval force 
together with that of their allies — Corinthians, Epidaurians, and other 
Peloponnesians: w^hile Athens equipped a fleet of corresponding magnitude, 
summoning her allies Jilso ; though w^e do not know the actual numbers on 
either side. 

In the great naval battle wdiich ensued off the island of iEgina, the su- 
periority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years' practice of 
the Athenians since the Persian War — over the old Hellenic ships and sea- 
men, as shown in those states where at the time of the battle of Marathon 
the maritime strength of Greece had resided — was demonstrated by a vic- 
tory most complete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen 
had as yet had no experience of the improved seacraft of Athens, and wlien 
we find how much they were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years 
afterwards at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, w^e shall not wonder 
at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The maritime 
power of -ZEgina w^as irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy 
ships of war, landed a large force upon the island, and commenced the siege 
of the city by land as well as by sea. 

If the Lacedsemonians had not been occupied at home by the blockade 
of Ithome, they would have been probably induced to invade Attica as a 
diversion to the JEginetans ; especially as the Persian Megabazus came to 
Sparta at this time on the part of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, 
in order that the Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt* 
This Persian brought with him a large sum of money, but was nevertheless 
obliged to return without effecting his mission. The Corinthians and Epi- 
daurians, however, while they carried to ^gina a reinforcement of three 
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hundred hoplites, did t^ir best to aid her further by an attack upon Megara ; 
which place, it was supposed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve ^th- 
out withdrawing their forces from JEgina, inasmuch as so many of their 
men were at the same time serving in Eg)^t. But the Athenians showed 
themselves equal to all these three exigencies at one and the same time — 
to the great disappointment of their enemies. Myronides marched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two extremes of military 
age, old and young ; these being the only troops at home. He fought the 
('orinthians near the town, gaining a blight, but debatable advantage, which 
lie commemorated by a trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned home. 
Hut tlie latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached by their 
own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of the Athenian mili- 
tary force, tliat tliey returned back at the end of twehe days and erected a 
trophy on their side, laying claim to a victory in the jiast Imtth*. The Athen- 
ians, marching out of Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on 
tins occasion a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more 
unfortunate in their retreat; for a l)ody of them, missing their road, became 
eiitangh'd in a space of private ground enclosed on e\erv side by a deep 
(liUh and liaving only one narrow entrance. Myronides, detecting this 
fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at the entrance to pre\cnt their escape, 
and then surrounded tlie enclosure with his light-armed troops, who with 
ttkir missile weapons slew all tlie Coi inthian hoplites, without possibility 
( It her of flight or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian army effected their 
ietreat,but the destruction of this detachment w^os a sad blow to the city. 


THE LONC4 WALLS 

Sjdendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this year, 
both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to foresee that the pow^r of their 
enemies w'ould jiresently be augmented by the Lacedamionians taking the 
lield. Partly on this account — partly also from the more energetic phase 
of democracy, and the long-sighted view's of Pericles, which were now be- 
coming ascendant in the city — the Athenians began the stupendous under- 
taking of connecting Athens with the sea by means of long walls. The idea 
of this measure had doubtless been first suggested by the recent erection of 
long w’alls, though for so much smaller a distance, betw’een Megara and 
^K^^ea: for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a 
w'all forty stadia (about 4 ^ English miles) to join Athens wnth Piraeus, and 
another wall of thirty-five stadia (nearly 4 English miles) to join it with 
Phalerum, would have appeared extravagant even to the sanguine temper of 
Athenians — as it certainly would have seemed a few years earlier to The- 
niistocles himself. Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent victories, 
and while -®gina, the great Dorian naval power, was prostrate and under 
blockade, it excited the utmost alarm among the Peloponnesians — being 
regarded as the second great stride, at once conspicuous and of lasting ef- 
fect, in Athenian ambition, next to the fortification of Pirceus. But besides 
this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure was also interwoven with 
the formidable contention of political parties then going on at Athens. Cimon 
had been receptly ostracised ; and the democratical movement press^ by 
Pericles and Ephialtes (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success ; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition on the part 
of those who supported the existing constitution. 
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Now the Long Walls formed a part of the foreign policy of Pericles, con- 
tinuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themistocles when he first schemed 
the Pir»us. They were framed to render Athens capable of carrying on 
war against any superiority of land attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated "for contingen- 
cies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in the distance, the new 
walls were, almost on the same grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number 
of Athenians : to iJie party recently headed by Cimon, which was attached 
to the Lacedcemonian connection, and desired above all things to maintain 
peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti-Persian enter- 
prise : to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they seemed to threaten 
with approaching invasion and destruction of their territorial possessions : to 
the rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a still closer contact and 
amalgamation with the maritime multitude in Pirieiis : lastly, perhaps, to a 
certain vein of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of 
Athens with the separate domes of Pirteus and Phalerum as effacing the 
special associations connected vith the holy rock of Athene. When to all 
these grounds of oi)])osition we add the expense and trouble of the under 
taking itself, the interference with private proj)ertv, the peculiar violence of 
party which happened then to be raging, and the absence of a large propor- 
tion of military citizens in Egypt, we shall hardly be surj)rised to find that 
the projected long A\alls brought on a risk of the most serious cliaract^^r botli 
for Athens and her democracy. If any further proof were wanting of the 
vast importance of these long walls, in the e} es both of friends and of ene- 
mies, we might find it in the fact that their destruction was the prominent 
mark of Athenian humiliation after the battle of ^Egospotami, and their 
restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Conoii after the victory 
of Cnidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceedings of 
Athens, the Lacedicmonians were prevailed upon to undertake an expedi- 
tion out of Peloponnesus, although the helots in Jthome ^^ere not yet reduced 
to surrender. Their force consisted of fifteen hundred trooj)s of their own, 
and ten thousand of their various allies, under the regent Nicomedes. The 
ostensible motive, or tlie pretence, for this march, was the protection of the 
little territory of Doris against the Phoeians, who had recently invaded it 
and taken one of its three towns. The mere approach of so large a force 
immediately com})elled the Phoeians to relinquish their conquest, but it was 
soon seen that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and that 
her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, was, to arrest the 
aggrandisement of Athens. It could not escape the penetration of Corinth, 
that the Athenians might presently either enlist or constrain the towns of 
Boeotia into their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, in addition 
to their previous ally Plata.*a : for the Ba?otian federation was at this time 
much disorganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never recovered her ascendency 
since the discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. To strengthen 
Thebes and to render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athen- 
ians, so as to prevent their further aggrandisement by land : it was the 
same policy as Epaminondas pursued eighty years afterwards, in organising 
Arcadia and Messene against Sparta. Accordingly the Peloponnesian force 
was now employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the fortifications of 
Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other Boeotian cities into effective 
obedience to her supremacy ; probably by placing their governments in the 
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hands of citizens of known oligarchioalpoliticsy and perhaps banishing sus- 
pected opponents. To this scheme the Thebans lent tliemselves with eamest- 
ness ; promising to keep down for the future their border neighbours, so as 
to spare the necessity of armies coming from Sparta. 

But there was also a further design, yet more important, in contempla- 
tion by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oligarchical opposition at 
Athens was so bitterly hostile to the Long Walls, to Pericles, and to the 
deniocratical movement, that several of them opened a secret negotiation 
witli the Peloponnesian leaders ; inviting them into Attica, and entreating 
their aid in an internal rising for the purpose not only of putting a stop to 
the Long Walls, but also of subverting the demoorac}. The Peloponnesian 
army, hile prosecuting its operations in Bceotia, waited in liopes of seeing 
the 'Athenian malcontents in arms, encamping at Tanagra on the very 
holders of Attica for the purpose of immediate co-operation with them. 
The juncture was undoubtedly one of much liazard for Athens, especially as 
the ostracised Cimon and his remaining friends in the cit} were 8U8i)ected of 
heiiig imjdieated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Liir edc'cmonian operations in Bceotia, knew also what was meant by the pres- 
(iii*e of the army on their immediate borders — and took decisive measures 
to RMit the danger. lla\iiig obUined a reinfoi cement of one thousand 
\r^^cians and some Thessalian horse, the} marched out to Tanagra, with the 
full Athenian force then at home ; which must of com sc have consisted 
« luefly of the old and the young, tlie same who had fought under Myronides 
at Megara ; for the blockade of Angina w'as still going on. 

Near Tanagra a bloody battle took place betw'een the tw'o armies, wherein 
the Lacedjemonians W'cre victorious, chiefly from the desertion of the Thes- 
salian horse wdio passed over to tliem in the very heat of the engagement, 
but thougb the advantage w-as on their side, it was not sufficiently decisive 
to favour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor did the Peloponnesians 
gain am thing by it except an undisturlied retreat ovei the high lands of 
(leranea, after having partially ravaged the Megarid. 


CIMON RECALLED 

Though the battle of Tanagra w'as a defeat, yet there Tvere circumstances 
connected wdth it which rendered its effects highly beneficial to Athens. 
The ostracised Cimon presented himself on the field, as soon as the army 
had passed over the boundaries of Attica, requesting to be allowed to occupy 
his station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks of his tribe — the (Eneis. But 
such w'as the belief, entertained by the members of the senate and by his 
political enemies present, that he was an accomplice in the conspiracy known 
to be on foot, that permission was refused and he was forced to retire. In 
departing he conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of the deme Ana- 
phlystuB) and others, to behave in such a manner as might wipe away the 
stain resting upon his fidelity, and in part also upon theirs. His friends 
retained his panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks which he 
would himself have occupied : they then entered the engagement with des- 
perate resolution and one hundred of them fell side by side in their ranks. 
Pericles, on his part, who was present among the hoplites of his own tribe 
the Acamantii, aware of this application and repulse of Cimon, thought it 
jneumbent upon him to display not merely his ordina^ personal oouram, 
but an unusual reokleiftneBS of life and safety', though it happened that ne 
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escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about a generous sympathy 
and spirit of compromise among the contending parties at Athens ; while 
the unshaken patriotism of Cimon and his friends discountenanced and dis- 
armed those conspirators wlio had entered into correspondence with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration towards the 
ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy working of this new senti- 
ment that a decree was shortly proposed and carried — proposed too by 
Pericles himself — to abridge the ten years of Cimon's ostracism, and permit 
his immediate return. 

We may recollect that under circumstances partly analogous, Themislo- 
cles had himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aristides from ostracism, 
a little before the battle of Salamis : and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also the auxiliary 
cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity among the general body of 
citizens. It was a moment analogous to that salutary impulse of compro- 
mise, and harmony of parties, which followed the extinction of the oligarcliy 
of Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which Thucydides 
dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her distress — a moment 
rare in free communities generally, not less than among the jealous com- 
petitors for political ascendency at Athens. 

So powerful was this burst of fresh jiatriotism and unanimity after the 
battle of Tanagra, which produced the recall of Chmon and appears rto hafe 
overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that the Athenians w'Cie quickly in a 
condition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It w'as on the sixty-second 
day after the battle that they undertook an aggressive march under M}- 
ronides into Bceotia : the extreme precision of tliis date (being the single 
case throughout the summary of events between the Persian and Peloponne- 
sian Wars wdierein Thucydides is thus precise) maiks how' strong an impres- 
sion it made upon the memory of the Athenians. At the battle of Qinophyta, 
engaged against the aggregate Theban and Boeotian forces, or, if Diodorus 
is to be trusted, in two battles, of w^hich that of (Enophyta was the last, M\- 
ronides was completely a ictorious. The Athenians became masters of Thebes 
as well as of the remaining Ba*otian towns ; reversing all the arrangements 
recently made by Sparta, establishing democratical go\ernments, and forc- 
ing the aribtocratical leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and Lace- 
daemonian connection, to become exiles. Nor w^as it only Boeotia which the 
Athenians thus acquired ; Phocis and Locris w^ere both successively added 
to the list of their dei)endent allies, the former being in the main friendly 
to Athens and not disinclined to the change, wdiile the latter were so de- 
cidedly hostile that one hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent to 
Athens as hostages. The Athenians thus extended their influence, main- 
tained through internal party -management, backed by the dread of inter- 
ference from without in case of need, from the borders of the Corinthian 
territory, including both Megara and Pegas to the strait of Thermopylae. 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the completion of 
the Long Walls and the conquest of -Egina. That island, doubtless starved 
out by its protracted blockade, was forced to capitulate on condition of de- 
stroying its fortifications, surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting 
to annual tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this once 
powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the sea on the Pelopon- 
nesian coast not less than on the ^gean. Her admiral Tolmides displayed 
her strength by sailing round Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of burn- 
ing the Laoedseihonian ports of Methone and of Oythfhm, He took Chalcis, 
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a possession of Uie Corinthians, and Naupaotus belonging to the Oaolian 
Loorians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, disembarked troops near 
SicyoD, with some advantage in a battle against opponents from that town, 
and either gained or forced into the Athenian alliance not only Zacynthus 
and Cephallenia, but also some of the towns of Achaia ; for we afterwards 
rind these latter attached to Athens without knowing when the connection 
began. During the ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack upon 
Sioyon, with a force of one thousand hoplites under Pericles himself, sailing 
from the Megarian harbour of Pegfe in the Crissman Gulf. Tliis eminent 
man, however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmides, defeating the 
Sicyonian forces in the Held and driving them within tlieir walls. He after- 
wards made an expedition into Acarnania, taking the Acha*an allies in addition 
to his own forces, but miscarried in his attack on (khiiudac and accomplished 
nothing. Nor were the Athenians more successful in a march undertaken 
this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring Orestes, one of 
the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though they took with them an 
iinj)osing force, including their Bceotian and Pliocian allies, the powerful 
'Fhessiilian cavalry forced them to keep in a comj»act body and confined 
tlieiii to the ground actually occupied by their hoplites; vhile all their 
iiiUin]-ts tagaiiist the city failed, and their hopes of internal rising were 
li‘>.ij‘]H)iiited. 

• Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have acquired to 
llieir allianeo nearly the whole of extra-Peiopoiincbiun Greece. But even 
without Thessaly their power w'as prodigious, and had noW' attained a luaxi- 
niiim lieiglit from wdiich it never ^aried except to decliiie. As a counter- 
balancing loss against so many successes, wh^ have to reckon their ruinous 
defeat in Egyj)t, after a war of six years against the Persians (400—155 B.C.). 
At lirst they had gained brilliant advantages, in conjunction wOth the insur- 
gent i)riiice Inarus; exijelling the Persians from all Memphis except that 
strongest part called the White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the 
Persian king Artaxerxes at the preseiiee of the Athenians in Egypt, tliat he 
st'iit Megabazus w’itli a large sum of money to Sparta, in order to iuduoe 
the Lacedaiinonians to invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an 
augmented Persian force, being sent to Egypt under Megabyzus, son of Zopy- 
rus, drove the Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out 
of Mem]diis into the island of the Nile called Prosopitis. Here tliey were 
hloiked up for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the arm of 
the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island by land. A very few 
Athenians escaped by land to Cyrene : the rest w^ere either slain or made 
cii[)tive, and Inarus Inmself w'as crucified. And the calamity of Athens was 
farther aggravated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, wdiich, coming 
after the defeat, but witliout being aware of it, sailed into the Mendesian 
branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares into the power of the Persians 
and Phoenicians, very few either of the ships or men escaping. The whole 
of Egypt became again subject to the Persians, except Ainyrtmus, who con- 
trived by retiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his independence. 
One of the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens and her confederacy 
was thus utterly ruined. 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army in Egypt, 
and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus by Tolmides, that the internal 
War, carried on by the Lacedaemonians against the helots or Messenians at 
Ithome, ended. These besieged men, no longer able to stand out aga^t 
a protracted blockade, «were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
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Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from the Peloponnesas 
with their wives and families ; with the proviso that if any one of them ever 
returned to Peloponnesus, he should become the slave of the first person who 
seized him. They were established by Tolmides at Naugactus (recently 
taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian Locrians^, where they will be 
found rendering good service to Athens in the following wars. 


THE FIVE-YEAKS’ TRUCE 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Laeedeemonians made no further expe- 
ditions out of Peloponnesas for several succeeding years, not even to prevent 
Boeotia and Phocis from being absorbed into the Athenian alliance. The 
reason of this remissness lay, partly, in their general character ; parti} , in 
the continuance of the siege of Ithome, which occupied them at home ; bin 
still more perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters of the IMegand, 
were in occupation of the road over the high lands of Geranea, and could 
therefore obstruct the march of any army out from Peloponnesus. E\en 
after the surrender of Ithome, the Lacedaemonians remained inactive f»>r 
three years, after which time a formal truce was concluded with Athens h\ 
the Peloponnesians generally, for five }ears longer. This truce was con- 
cluded in a great degree thiough the influence of (’imon, who w'as yfager io 
resume effective operations against the Persians ; while it w'as not mss suit- 
able to the political interest of Pericles that his most distinguished ri\al 
should be absent on foreign ser\ ice, so as not to interfere with his influence 
at home. According!} Cimon, having equipped a fleet of two hundred tri- 
remes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyi)rus, from w'hence 
he despatched sixty shijis to Egypt, at the request of the insurgent prince 
Amyrtieus, w^ho w^as still maintaining himself against the Persians amidst 
the fens — while with the remaining armament he laid siege to Citium. In 
the prosecution of this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound. The 
armament, under his successor Anaxicrates, became so embarrassed for w'ant 
of provisions that they abandoned the undertaking aitogetlier, and went to 
fight the Phcenician and Cilician fleet near Salamis in C} prus. They w ere 
here victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, though probably not on the 
same day, as at the Eurymedon; after which they returned home, followed 
by the sixty ships wdiich had gone to Egypt for the purpose of aiding 
Amyrtjcus. 

From this time forw^ard no further operations were undertaken by Athens 
and her confederacy against the Persians. And it appears that a convention 
was concluded between them, whereliy the Great King on his part promised 
two things : To leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime 
Greeks, not sending troops wdthin a given distance of the coast : To refrain 
from sending any ships of w’ar either w’^estw^ard of Phaselis (others place the 
boundary at the Chelidonean islands, rather more to the westw'ard) or within 
the Cyanean rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosporus with the 
Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in undisturbed 
possession of Cyprus and Egypt. This was called the Peace of Callias. 

We may believe in the reality of this treaty betw’^een Athens and Persia, 
improperly called the Cimonian Treaty : improperly, since not only was it 
concluded after the death of Cimon, but the Athenian victories by which it 
was immediately brought on, were gained after his death. Nay more — the 
probability is, that if Cimon had lived, it would not have been concluded at 
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all. For his interest as well as his gloty led him to prosecute the war 
against Persia, since he was no match for his rival Pericles either as a states- 
man or as an orator, and could only maintain his popularity by the same 
means whereby he had earned it — victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians, flis death ensured more complete ascendency to Pericles whose 
policy and character were of a cast altogether opposite. 


THE CONFEDERACY BECOMES AN EMPIRE 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the administra- 
tion of Pericles, with a great empire, a great fleet, and a great accumulated 
treasure. The common fund collected from the contributions of the confed- 
erates, and originally deposited at Delos, had before tins time been trans- 
ferred to the Acropolis at Athens. At wliat precise time such transfer took 
place, we cannot slate : nor are we enabled to assign the successive stages 
wliereby the confederacy, chiefly with the free will of its ow’ii members, 
hc<*ame transformed from a body of armed and active w'arriors under the 
guidance of Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers defended by 
ihc military force of Athens : from allies free, meeting at Delos, and self- 
(htenniniiig into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, and await- 
fug Athenian orders. Hut it w’cmld aj)}>ear tliat the change had been made 
before tliis time. iSome of the more resolute of the allies had tried to secede, 
but Athens had coerced them by force, and reduc(‘(l tlj(‘in to the condition of 
tribute-payers without ships or defence; and Chios, Lesbos, and Samos 
w’cre now the only allies free and armed on the original footing. Every 
successive cliange of an armed ally into a tributary, e\ery subjugation of a 
scceder, tended of course to cut down the numbers, and enfeeble the 
aiitliority of the Delian synod ; and, wdiat wTis still w'orse, it materially 
altered the reciprocal relation and feelings both of Athens and her allies 
— exalting the former into something like a desp(>t, and degrading the lat- 
ter into mere passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have been the 
transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to Athens. The only circum- 
stance which we know respecting this transfer is, that it w'as proposed by the 
Samians — the second power in the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and 
least of all likely to favour any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. 

Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the character and circum- 
stances of the confederates themselves, was thus materially forwarded by 
the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She w^as now' not 
merely the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even 
in land-power, possessing in her alliance Megara, Bcpotia, Phocis, Locris, 
together wuth Achaia and Troezen in the Peloponnesus. Large as this aggre- 
gate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the magnitude of the annual 
tribute, and still more the character of the Athenians themselves, superior 
to all Greeks in that combination of energy and discipline w'hich is the grand 
cause of progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the Megarian 
harbour of Pegee, the Atlienians had full means of naval action on both sides 
of the Corinthian isthmus : but what was of still greater importance to them, 
by their possession of the Megarid and of the high lands of Geranea, they 
could restrain any land-force from marching out of the Peloponnesus, and 
were thus (considering besides their mastery at sea) completely unassailable 
in Attica. Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing in 
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an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as well as of vic- 
tory and ascendency abroad — to which there was no exception except the 
ruinous enterprise in Egypt. 

Looking at the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.C. — after the 
conclusion of five years' truce between the Peloponnesians and Athens, and of 
the so-called Ciinonian Peace between Persia and Athens — a discerning 
Greek might well calculate upon further aggrandisement of this imperial 
state as the tendency of the age ; and accustomed as every Greek was to the 
conception of separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a citizen, 
such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. The sj mpathy of the 
Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra-maritime states, w ho constituted 
the original confederacy of Athens, w^as not considerable. But wdien the 
Dorian island of jEgina w'as subjugated also, and passed into the condition 
of a defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. The 
ancient celebrity, and eminent service rendered at the battle of Salamis, of 
this memorable island, had not been able to protect it; while those great 
-figinetan families, w’hose victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar cele- 
brates in a large pro])orti()ii of his odes, w ould si>recid the language of com- 
plaint and indignation thioughout their numerous ‘‘guests” in e\ery Hel- 
lenic city. Of course,, the same anti- Athenian feeling w'ould pervade those 
Peloponnesian states wdiich had been engaged in actual hostility with Athens 
— Corinth, Sic} on, Epidaurus, etc., as w’ell as Sparta, the once-rec^niscd 
head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her pre-eminence, baffled 
in her projects respecting Iheotia, and exposed to the burning of her port 
at Gythium without being able e^en to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all 
those circumstances together, w'e ma} comprehend the j)owerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diftused so widely o\er (Greece against the 
upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newdy acquired, maintained by KU})e- 
rior force, and not recognised as legitimate, threatened ne\ertheless still 
further increase. Sixteen years hence, this same sentiment wdll be found 
exploding into the Peloponnesian War. But it became rooted in the 
Greek mind during the jieriod w’hich we have now reached, wdien Athens 
was much more formidable than she had come to be at the commencement 
of that war: nor shall w'e thoroughly appreciate the ideas of that later 
period, unless we take them as handed down from the earlier date of the five 
years’ truce (about 451-44r» b.c.). 


COMMENCEMENT OF DECLINE 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and appeared to be, 
however, this w'ldespread feeling of antipathy proved still stronger, so that 
iiutead of the threatened increase, the empire underwent a most material 
diminution. This did not arise from the attack of open enemies ; for during 
the five years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one movement, and that not 
against Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with 
the name of the Sacred W ar — expelled the Phocians, who had assumed to 
themselves the management of the temple — and restored it to the native 
Delphians. To this the Athenians made no direct opposition, but as soon as 
the Lacedaemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither and placed 
the temple again in the hands of the Phocians, who were then their allies. 
The Delphians were members of the Phocian league, and there was a dis- 
pute of old standing as to the administration of the temple — whether it 
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belonged to them sepmtelj or to the Phocians oolleotively. The fitronr 
of those who administered it counted as an element of oonsiderable moment 
in Grecian politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delj^ians led tlmm to 
embrace the Side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to counteract this 
tendency by means of their preponderance in Phocis. We are not told 
that the Lacedaemonians took any ulterior step in conseqmence of their 
views being frustrated by Athens — a significant evidence of the politics of 
that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this its greatest 
exaltation was struck by the subjects themselves. The Athenian ascendency 
o^er Bceotia, Phocis, Locris, and Eubcjea, was maintained, not by means of 
garrisons, but through domestic ])arties favourable to Athens, ana a suitable 
form of government — just in the same way as Sparta maintained her influ- 
ence over lier Peloponnesian allies. After tlie victory of (Eiiophyta, the 
Athenians liad broken up the governments in the Ba-otian cities established 
by Sp.irta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted them into democracies 
at Tliebes and elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men had thus been 
sent into exile ; and as the same process had taken j>hice in Phoeis and 
Locris, there was at tliis time a considerable aggr(‘gate bod\ of exiles, Boso- 
iKLiu Phociaii, Locrian, Eubiean, Aiginetan, etc., all bitterly hostile to 
At liens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. We learn further 
fluit the democracy established at Thebes after the battle of Qinophyta was 
ill cc»iiducted and disorderly, which circumstance laid oj)eii Bceotia still fur- 
ther to the schemes of assailants on the watch for e\erv weak point. These 
\arioiis exiles, all joining their forces and concerting measures with their 
partisans in the interior, succeeded in mastering Orchoinenos, Chseronea, 
and some other less important places in Bteritia. 

The Athenian general Tolmides marched to expel them, with one thou* 
sand Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body of allies. It appears that this 
niarcli was undertaken in haste and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmides prin- 
ci]).illy youthful volunteers and belonging to the best families of Athens, dis- 
d.iiiicd the enemy too much to aw'uit a larger and more commanding force : 
nor w ould tlie people listen even to Pericles, w hen he admonished them that 
the march w'ould be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it with* 
out greater numbers as w^ell as greater caution. Fatally indeed were hit 
pi (‘dictions justified. Though Tolmides w^as successful in his first enter* 
prise — the recapture of Chicronea, wherein he placed a garrison — yet in 
his march, probably incautious and disorderly, when departing from that 
jilace, he was surprised and attacked unawares, near Coronea, by the united 
body of exiles and their partisans. 

No defeat in Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tol- 
mides himself was slain, together wdth many of the Athenian hoplites, while 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to recover these 
prisoners, who belonged to the best families in the city, the Athenians sub- 
naitted to a convention whereby they agreed to evacuate Bceotia altogether : 
in all the cities of that country the exiles were restored, the democratical 
government overthrown, and Bceotia was transformed from an ally of Athena 
into her bitter enemy. Long indeed did the fatal issue of this actio® dwell 
in the memory of the Athenians, and inspire them with an apprehension of 
Bcbotian superiority in heavy armour on land. But if the noplites under 
Tolmides had been all slain on the field, their death would probably 
been avenged and Bceotia would not have been lost — whereas in the case ox 
living citixens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great to redeem them* 

H, W.— .TOL. m. 2 V 
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We Bh&U discover hereafter in the Laoedaemonians a feeling very sixmlar, re- 
specting their brethren captured at Sphactena. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens in thick 
and rapid succession. The united exiles, having carried their point in Bceotia, 
proceeded to expel the philo- Athenian government both from Phocis and 
Locris, and to carrj the flame of levolt into Eubaa To this important island 
Pericles himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a powerful force , but 
before he had time to complete the reconquest, he was summoned home by 
news of a still more formidable character The Mtgaiians liad revolted fiom 
Athens Bv a conspiracy previously planned, a diMSion of hoplites fiom 
Corinth, Sic\on, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as garrison into then 
city the Athenian soldiers who kept watch o\ei the Long Walls hid been 
o\erpowered and slain, except a few who escaped into the fortihed port of 
Niseea As if to make the Athenians at once sensible how seiioush tin 
disaster affected them, by throwing open the road o\er Geianei, Plisto 
anax, king of Spaita, was announced as alieidy on his maich foi in iiiva 
Sion of Attica He did in truth conduct an iimy, of mixed Lacedemonians 
and Peloponnesian allies, into Attica, as fai as the neighbourhood of Lleusis 
and the Ihriasian plain He was a \eiy young mxn, so tint a ‘^paitin of 
mature years, Cleandridas, had been attached to him In the ephois is adjii 
tant and counselloi Pericles, it is said, persuaded both the one and tlu 
other, by means of laige bribes, to e\icuite \ttiei without ad\ naming tft 
Athene We may faiih doubt whether they hid foice enough to ad\cnturt 
so far into the mteiioi, and we shall heieiftei obser\e the great piecautions 
with which Archidamus thought it necessaiy to conduct liis in\ ision, dunng 
the first year of the l^eloponnesian W ir, though at the head of a more coin 
manding force Ne\ei tireless, on then return, the Licedsemomans, belieMiig 
that they might ha^e achie\ed it, found both of them guilt\ of conuption 
Both were banished Cleandiidas ne\er ( ime bick, and Plistoanix Inmself 
lived for a long time in sanctuary near the temple of \thent at Icgei, until 
at length he piocuied his restoration by tampering yyith the Pythian priestess, 
and by bringing her bought admonitions to act upon the authoiities at Spart i 

So soon as the Laced<emoni ins hid retired from Attica, Pericles returned 
with his forces to Eubua, and reconquered the island completely \\ ith th it 
^ caution which always distinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the 
^ fatal rashness of J olmidcs, he took with him an oy eiy^ helming force of fift\ 
triremes and fiy e thousand hoplites He admitted most of the Lubiean towns 
to surrender, altering the goyeinment of Chalcis by the expulsion of the 
wealthy oligarchy called the hippohotce But the inhabitants of Histicca at 
the north of the isUnd, who had taken an Athenian merchantman and mas 
sacred all the creyv, were more seyeiely dealt with, the free population being 
all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed among Athenian c le 
ruchs or out-settled citizens 

Yet the reconquest of Euboea was far from restoring Athens to the posi 
tion which she had occupied before the fatal engagement of Coronea Her 
land-empire was irretrievablv gone, together with her recently acquired in- 
fluence over the Delphian oracle, and she reverted to her former condition 
of an exclusively maritime potentate Moreover, the precarious hold which 
she possessed over unwilling allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely 
to encourage similai attempts among her maritime subjects , attempts which 
would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies invading Attica. The fear 
of such a combination of embarrassments, and especially of an irresistible 
enemy carrying rum over the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
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was at this tnoment. predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall Hud 
Pericles, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War fourteen years after- 
wards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not succeeding without great 
difficulty, in prevailing upon his countrymen to endure the hardiMp of in- 
vasion-even in defence of their maritime empire, and when events had 
been gradually so ripening as to render the prosMCt of war familiar, if not 
inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst upon them so 
rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even Athenian confidence, and 
to render the prospect of continued war full of gloom and danger. The 
prudence of Pericles would doubtless counsel the surrender of their remain- 
ing landed possessions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in 
order to purchase peace ; but we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian assembly to listen 
lo such advice, and to accept the inglorious peace which followed. A truce 
for tliirty years was concluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning 
of 445 B.(\, whereby Athens surrendered Niscea, Pegas, Achaia, and Troszen 
— thus abandoning the Peloponnesus altogether, and leaving the Megarians 
(with their full territory and their two ports) to be included among the 
l^eJoponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position of Athens 
.ifter this truce was owing : it was their secession from Attica and junction 
^ith the Peloponnesians, which laid open Attica to invasion. Hence arose 
the deadly hatred on the part of the Athenians tow'ards Megara, manifested 
<luriiig the ensuing years — a sentiment the more natural, os Megara had 
sj)ontaneou&lj sought the alli<iiiee of Athens a few years liefore as a protec- 
tion against the Corinthians, and had then afterw^ards, without any Known 
ill-usage on the jiart of Athens, broken off from the alliance and become her 
enein\ , wnth the fatal consequence of rendering her vulnerable on the land- 
side. Under such circumstances we shall not be surprised to find the antip- 
athy of the Athenians against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that 
the system of exclusion which they adopted against her w’as among the most 
prominent causes of the Peloponnesian War.<i 


THE GKEATNES8 OF PERICLES 

Athens now rested six years, unengaged in any hostilities ; a longer 
interval of perfect peace than she had before known in above forty years 
elapsed since she rose from her ashes after the Persian invasion. It is a 
wonderful and singular phenomenon in the history of mankind, little 
accounted for by anything recorded by ancient, or imagined by modem 
WTiters, that, during this period of turbulence, in a commonw'ealth whose 
whole population in free subjects amounted scarcely to thirty thousand 
families, art, science, fine taste, and politeness should have risen to that 
perfection which has made Athens the mistress of the world through all 
succeeding ages. Some sciences indeed have been carried higher in modem 
times, and art has put forth new branches, of which some have given new 
helps to science : but Athens, in that age, reached a perfection of taste that 
no country has since surpassed ; but on the contrary ^ have looked up to, as 
a polar star, by which, after sinking in the deepest barbarism, taste has b^n 
guided in its restoration to splendour, and the observation of which will 
probably ever be the surest preservative against its future corruption and 
decay. 
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One great point of the policy of Pericles was to keep the people always 
either amused or employed. During peace an exercising squadron of sixty 
trireme galleys was sent out for eight months in every year. Nor was thi^ 
without a further use than merely engaging the attention of the people, and 
maintaining the navy in vigour. He sometimes took the command in per- 
son : and, sailing among the distant dependencies of the empire, settled dis- 
putes between them, and confirmed the power and extended the influence of 
Athens. Tlie ^Egean and the Propontis did not bound his voyages : he 
penetrated into the Euxine ; and finding the distant Grecian settlement of 
Sinope di\’ided between Timesileus, wlio affected the tyranny, and an oppos- 
ing party, he left there Laraachus with thirteen ships, and a land-force with 
whose assistance to the popular side the tyrant and those of his faction were 
expelled. The Justice of wdiat follow’ed may indeed a})pear quest ionaide. 
Their houses and property, apportioned into six hundred lots, were offered to 
so many Athenian citizens ; and volunteers were not wanting to accept the 
offer, and settle at Sinope. To disburden the government at home, by pro- 
viding advantageous establishments, in distant j)artR, for the poor and discon- 
tented among the sovereign citizens of Athens, was a policy more than once 
resorted to by Pericles. It was during his administration, in the year, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, in which the Thirty Years’ Truce was concluded, that 
the deputation came from the Thessalian adventurers who had been expelled 
by the Crotoniats from their attempted establishment in the desertnl terri- 
tory of Sybaris, in consequence of which, under his patronage, the colony 
w'as settled with which the historian Herodotus then, and afterward the 
orator Lysias, passing to Thurii, both established themselves there. 


A (JREEK FEDERATION PLANNED 

Plutarch has attributed to Pericles a nf»ble project, unnoticed by any 
earlier extant author, but w'orthy of his capacious mind, and otherwise also 
bearing some characters of authenticity and truth. It Avas no less than to 
unite all Greece under one great federal government, of which Athens should 
be the capital. But the immediate and direct a\ owal of such a purpose would 
be likely to raise jealousies so numerous and extensive as to form insuperable 
obstacles to the execution. The religion of the nation w'as that alone in 
which the Grecian people universally claimed a clear common interest; and 
even in this every town and almost every faniilv claimed something peculiar 
to itself. In the vehemence of public alarm, during the Persian invasion, 
vows had been, in some places, made to the gods for sacrifices, to an extent 
beyond what the votaries, when blessed with deliverance beyond hope, w'ere 
able to perform; and some temples, destroyed by the invaders, were not yet 
restored; probably because the means of those in whose territories they had 
stood were deficient. Taking these circumstances then for his ground, 
Pericles proposed that a congress of deputies from everj" republic of the 
nation should be assembled at Athens, for the purpose first of inquiring con- 
cerning vows for the safety of Greece yet unperformed, and temples, injured 
by the barbarians, not yet restored; and then of proceeding to concert 
measures for the lasting security of navigation in the Grecian seas, and for 
the preservation of peace by land also between all the states composing the 
Greek naiaon. The naval question, but still more the ruin which, in the 
Persian invasion, had befallen northern Greece, and especially Attica, while 
Peloponnesus had felt nothing of its evils, gave pretensions for Athens to 
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take the lead Id the.bosinees* On the motion of Periolea, a decree of tlie 
Athenian people directed the appointment of ministers to invite every 
Grecian state to send its deputies. Plutarch^ rarely attentive to political 
information, has not at all indicated what attention was shown, or what 
participation proposed, for Lacedsemon. His prejudices indeed we find 
\ery generally adverse to the Lacedaemonian government, and favouring the 
Athenian democracy. But, judging from the friendship which, accoranF 
to the authentic infonnation of Thucjdides, subsisted between Pericles ana 
Archulainus, king of Lacedccmon, through life, it ib little likely that, in 
putting forward the project for the peace of Greece, Pericles would have 
pioposed anything derogatory to the just weight and dignity of Sparta; 
which indeed would have been, with peace the pretence, only putting 
forward a project of contest. 

Pericles, wlien he formed his coalition with Cimon, seems to have 
<iiU^red heartily into the enlarged Mews of that great man; and, with the 
li()j)e tliat, through their coalition, both the oligaichical and the democratical 
powers 111 Athens might be held justl\ balanced, had e.iih in view to estab«> 
lish the peace of Greece on a union between Athens and Lacedtemon. It is 
liow'ever evident, fn m the narratne of Thucydides, that Archidamus rarely 
I ould direct the measiiies of tlie Lac edamionian go\ernment. f)n a view of 
all information, then, it may seem piobable that tlie jiroject of Pericles was 
< oncerted with Arclndamiis; and that the ojiposition of those in Lacedsimon, 
of an ad\erse faction concurred wuth opposition from those in Athens, who 
apjireliended injury to their interests fiom a new' coalition w’lth the aristo- 
(ratual paity, to compel the great projector to abandon Ins magnificent and 
bentlicent purpose./ 
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CHAPTER XXV. ATHENS AT WAR 


Peace between Laceda3moii and Athens was indispensable towards the 
quiet of the rest of the nation, but, in the want of such a union as Pericles 
had projected, was unfortunately far from being insured ; and, when war 
began anywhere, though among" the most distant settlements of the fire-* 
oian people, how far it might extend was not to be foreseen. A dispute 
between two Asiatic states of the Athenian confederacy led Athens into a 
war which greatly endangered the truce made for thirty years, when it had 
scarcely lasted six. Miletus and Samos, each claiming the sovereignty of 
Priene, originally a free Grecian commonwealth, asserted their respective 
pretensions by arms. The Milesians, not till they were suffering under 
defeat, applied to Athens for redress, as of a flagrant injury done them. 
The usual feuds within every Grecian state furnished assistance to their 
clamour ; for, the aristocracy prevaiung at that time in Samos, the leaders 
of the democratical party joined the enemies of their country in accusing 
the proceedings of its government before the Athenian people. 


THE SAMIAN WAR 

The opposition at Athens maliciously imputed the measures following to 
the weak compliance of Pericles with the solicitations of Aspasia in favour of 
her native city ; but it appears clearly, from Thucydides, that no such motive 
was needful : the Athenian government would of course take cognisance of 
the cause ; and, as might be expected, a requisition was sent to the Samian 
administration to answer, by deputies at Athens, to the charges urged against 
them. The Samians, unwilling to submit their claim to the arbitration of 
those who they knew were always systematically adverse to the aristocratical 
interest, refused to send deputies. A fleet of forty trireme galleys however 
brought them to immediate submission ; their government was changed to 
a democracy, in which those who had headed the opposition of course took 
the lead ; and to insure permanent acquiescence from the aristocratical party, 
fifty men and fifty boys, of the first families of the island, were taken as 
hostages, and placed under an Athenian guard in the island of Lemnos. 

What Herodotus mentions, as an observation applicable generally, we 
may readily believe was on this occasion experienced in Samos, ‘‘ that the 
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lower people were most unpleasant associates to the nobles.*’ A number of 
these, unable to support the oppression to which they found tbemselTes 
exposed, quitted the island, and applied to Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis. 
The project of conquering Greece by arms appears to have been abandoned 
by the Persian government ; but the urgency for constantly watching its 
politics, and interfering, as occasion might offer, with a view to the 
if not to the extension, of the western border of the empire, was obvious ; 
and it aj)pear& that the western satraps were instructed accordingly. The 
Samian refugees were favourably received by Pisauthnes. They corre- 
sponded with many of their party yet remaining in the island, and they 
engaged in their interest the city of Byzantium, itself a subject ally of 
Athens. Collecting then about seven hundred auxiliary soldiers, they 
crossed by niglit the narrow cliannel which separates Samos from the con- 
tinent, and, being joined by their friends, they surprised and overpowered 
the new administration. Without delay they proceeded to Lemnos, and so 
well conducted tbeir enterprise that they carried off their hostages, together 
with the Athenian guard set over them. To wm then more effectually the 
favour of the satraj), the Athenian prisoners w’ere presented to him. As- 
sured of assistance from Byzantium, being also not without hopes from Lace- 
djcmon, they pre[)ared to prosecute their success by immediately undertaking 
an expedition against Miletus. 

Information of these transactions arriving quickly at Athens, Pericles, 
w’ith nine others, according to the ancient military constitution, joined with 
him in command, hastened to Samos with a fleet of sixty trireme galleys. 
Pericles met the Samian fleet and defeated it. lie debarked his infantry on 
the island of Samos, and laid siege to the city by land and sea. 

In the ninth month from the commencement of the siege, it capitulated : 
the ships of wai* were surrendered, the fortifications w^ere destroyed, the 
Samians bound themselves to the payment of a sum of money by instalment 
fur the exj)eiise8 of the w’ar, and gave hostages as jiledges of their fidelity 
to the sovereign commonwealth of Athens. The Byzantines, not w'aiting the 
apiiroach of tlie coercing fleet, sent their request to he readmitted to their 
former terms of subjection, which w'as granted. 

This rebellion, alarming and troublesome at the time to the administration 
of Athens, otherw'ise little disturbed the internal peace of the common- 
w'ealth; and, in the event, contributed rather to strengthen its command 
over its dependencies. Pericles took occasion from it to acquire fresh popu- 
larity. On the return of the armament to Athens the accustomed solemni- 
ties, in honour of those who had fallen in the w’ar, were performed with new 
splendour ; and, in speaking the funeral oration, he exerted the powers of 
his eloquence very highly to the gratification of the people. As he descended 
from the bema^ the stand whence orations were delivered to the people, the 
women presented him with chaplets; an idea derived from the ceremonies 
of the public games, where the crowning with a chaplet was the distmc- 
tion of the victors, and, as something approaching to divine honour, was 
held among the highest tokens of admiration, esteem, and respect. 


THE W^AE WITH COECYEA 

The threatened renewal of general war in Greece having been obviated 
by the determination of the Peloponnesian congress not to interfere between 
the ^Athenians and their Asiatic allies, peace prevailed during the next tiiree 
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years after the submission of the Samians ; or, if hostilities occurred any- 
where, they were of so little importance that no account of them remains. 
A fiatid spark then, raising fire in a comer of the country hitherto little within 
the notice of history, the blaze rapidly spread over the whole with inextin- 
guishable fury; insomuch that the further history of Greece, with some 
splendid episodes, is chiefly a tale of calamities, which the nation, in cease- 
less exertions of misdirected valour and genius, brought upon itself. 

The island of Corcyra had been occupied, in an early age, by a colony 
from Corinth. The political connection of colonies with tlie mother-country 
will always depend upon their respective strength; and the Grecian colo- 
nies, all having been the offspring of very small states, in many instances 
acquired more than the parent’s force. Corcyra, already 1 )OI)u1ouk, liad not 
yet entirely broken its connection uith Corinth, wlieii the resolution \\as 
taken by its government to settle a colony on the Illyrian coast. An em- 
bassy was therefore sent, in due form, to desire a (^orinthian for the leader. 
Phaleus, of a family boasting its descent from Hercules, was accordingly 
appointed to that honour : some (’orinthians and others of l)r»rian race accom- 
panied him ; and Phaleus thus l)ecame the nominal founder of E])idamnus, 
which was however coiisid(‘red as a Corcyraiaii, not a Corinthian colony. 

But in process of time Epidamnus, growing populous and wealthy, 
followed the example of its mother-country, asserted indej)endenc} , and 
maintained the claim. Like most other Grecian cities, it was then, dii^ng* 
many years, torn by sedition; and a war supervening uith the neighbour- 
ing barbarians, it fell much from its former flourishing state. But the 
spirit of faction remaining in spite of misfortune untamed, the commonalty 
at length expelled all the higher citizens. These, finding refuge among the 
Illyrians, engaged with them in a predatory war, which w as unremittingly 
carried on against the city })y land and sea. Unable thus to rest, and 
almost to subsist, the Epidamnians in possession requested assistdiice from 
Corcyra. This humble supplication however being rejected, they hastened 
a deputation to Corinth. 

Fortunately for their object, though peace had not yet been broken, yet 
animosity between Corinth and Corcyra had so risen that the Corey r®ans, 
who had long refused political dependency, now denied to the Corinthians all 
those honours and compliments usually paid by Grecian colonies to their 
parent states. Under stimulation thus from affront, and with encourage- 
ment from the oracle, the prospect of an acquisition of dominion was too 
tempting, and the proposal of the Epidamnians was accej)ted. But Cor- 
inth had at this time only thirty ships of war, whereas Corcyra was able 
to put to sea near four times the number ; being, next to Athens, the most 
powerful maritime state of Greece. Application for naval assistance was 
therefore made to the republics with which Corinth was most bound in friend- 
ship, and thus more than forty vessels were obtained. It had been the 
settled policy of the Corcyrwans, islanders and strong at sea, to engage in 
no alliances. They had avoided both the Peloponnesian and the Athenian 
confederacy ; and hitherto with this policy they had prospered. But, 
alarmed now at the combination formed against them, and fearing it might 
still be extended, they sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and Sicyon ; who pre- 
vailed so far that ministers from those two states accompanied them to 
Corinth, as mediators in the existing differences. In presence of these the 
CorcyrsBan ambassadors proposed to submit the matters in dispute to Ae 
arbitiation of any Peloponnesian states, or to the Delphian oracle, which 
the Corinthians had supposed already favourable to them. The Corinthians 
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however, now prepared for war, and apparently persuaded that neither 
Lacedamon nor Sicyon would take an} active part against them, refused 
to treat upon any equal terms, and the Coroyraan ambassadors departed 

The Corinthians then hastened to use the force they had collected. The 
( orcyraans had manned those of their ships which were already equipped, 
and hastily prepared some of those less in readiness, when their herald re- 
turned, bearing no fnendl} answer With tight} galleys then they quitted 
th(.ir port, met the enein> off Actium, and guned a complete 'iietory, destroy- 
ing liftten ships Returning to ( oicyra, they erectea their trophy on the 
hi idlind of Leucimme, and the^ immediate!} ])Ut to death all their prisoners, 
(Mtptthe Corinthians, whom, as pledges, the} kept in bonds Epidamnus 
surrendered to tlieir forces on the same di'v 

The opportunities now ojien, for both re\engt and profit, were not neg- 
Iteted by the Coroiaeins Dining that }eai, unopposed on the sea, there 
w IS seal cel \ in intci mission of their smaller enterpiises b'v some of which 
thi\ guned boot} b> others onh gave alarm but b} all together greatly 
distressed the C oiiiithi ins and then allies (434 n e ) 

But hiiKt tlieii misfortune off \(tiiim the ((imthians had been unre- 
niittiiigl} assieluoiiH in uj>aiiiiig then loss, and in piepinng to revenge it. 
Jiiremts wire built ill luicssaues for i fleet wtie liig<U cfllected, rowers 
weietngiged thi ought lit Peloponnesus, indwhcieelM lIlan^ part of Crreece 
the} could })e obt lined fci hire Ihe Coroiseins, lult lined of these meas- 
UKs notwithstanding their pist success weie uneasy with the eonsideratiou 
tint their cominonweilth stood single, while their enemus weie members of 
an e\teiisi\e coiifederic\ , of whuh, though a p irt onh had "vet been induced 
to act, moic powerful exeitiems weie nevcitheless to be atprehended In 
this stite of things it appeared iieeessar} to abuidon then aneient policy, 
and to seek alliuices J huc}dides gucs us to uiideist in 1 that they would 
Ime prefened tlie Peloponnesian to the Atheiii in lonfedcrac} , induced, 
appirenth, both b} tluii kindied origin, and their kindred form of govern- 
ment But they weie j)ieeluded b} the circumstanees of the existing war, 
Coimth being one of the most considerable members of the Peloponnesian 
confederac} , and it w as be} oiid hope that Lacedsemoii could be engaged in 
measures hostile to so old and useful an alh It was theiefore finally re- 
sell ed to send an embass} to Athens As soon as the jiurpose of the Cor- 
c^rseans was known at Corinth, ambassadors weie sent thence to Athens to 
remonstrate against it 

Ihe Athenian people were assembled to rectiic the two embassies, each 
of which, in piesence of the othei, made its proposition in a formal oration 
Ihe point to be detei mined was highl} critical foi Athens A truce existed, 
but not a pesce, with a confederac\ infenoi in iia\al force but far superior 
b} land, and Attica a continental territory, was open to attack by land 
But next to Athens Core} ra was the most powerful maritime repubbe ; and 
to prevent the accession of its strength, through alliance, or through con- 
quest, to the Peloponnesian confederac}, was, for the Athenian people, 
highly important In the articles of the truce moreover it was expressly 
stipulated, that any Grecian state, not yet a member of either confedera^^, 
ought at pleasure be admitted to either But, notwithstanding this, it was 
little less than certain that, in the present circumstances, an allianoe with 
Corcyra must lead to a i upture with the Peloponnesians ; and this oonsidmsa- 
tion occasioned much suspense in the minds of the Athenians. Twice the 
assembly was held to debate the question. On the first day, the argamenta 
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of the Corinthian ambassadors had so far effect that nothing was decided : 
on the second, the spirit of ambition, ordinary in democracy, prevailed, and 
the question was carried for alliance with Corcyra. 

Meanwhile the earnestness with which the Corinthians persevered in 
their purpose of prosecuting war against the Corcyreeans, now to be sup- 
ported by the power of Athens, appeals to mark confidence in support, on 
their side, from the Lacedaemonian confederacj , some members of w^ch 
indeed weie evidently of lead^ zeal The Coiiiithians increased their own 
trireme galleys to iimetj The Lleans, lesentmg the burning of C}llene, 
had exerted themsehes in Uiual pieparttion, and sent ten triremes com- 
pletelj manned to join them Assistance fiom Megara, Leucas, and Am 
Wcia made their whole fleet a hundred and fitt\ the crews would hardlj 
be less than fortj thousand men W itli this laigt force the> sailed to Chi 
merium, a poit of Ihespiotia, o\er agiinst Corc>ra, where, according to the 
practice of the Greeks, the} foimed their na\al camp 

The Athenian go^ernment meanwhile, desiious to confirm their new 
alliance, >et still anxious to a\oid i luptuic with the Peloponnesian conftd 
erac}, had sent ten tiiremes to Corcyra, under the command of Lacedmmo 
nius, son of Cimon , but with ordcis not to fight, unless a descent weie made 
on the island, or an^ of its towns were attacked The Coic} imaiis, on 
receiving intelligence that the enem} was appro'xching, put to sea with a 
hundred and ten tni ernes, exclusnc of the \theniin, and formed then^navaf^ 
camp on one of the sinill islets c tiled &>bota, the Sow -leas oi Sow pastuics, 
between their ow n island and the mam Their land forces at the same time , 
with a thousand auxiliaiies from /acanthus, encamped on the headland of 
Leucimme in CoiCMa, to be piepaicd against maasion while on the oip^^ 
site coast of the continent the barb in ins, long since fiicndl} to Corinth, 
assembled m laige numbei The Coiinthians howe\er, mo\iiig m the night, 
perceived m the dawn the Corc)raean fleet approaching Both prepared 
immediately to engage 

So great a number of ships had neyei before met in any action between 
Greeks and Greeks The onset was yigoious , and the battle was main- 
tained, on eithei side, with much com age but little skill Both Corc^rdcan 
and Corinthian ships weie equipped m the ancient manner, yeij martificially 
The decks were ciowded with soldieis, some heavy -aimed, some with missile 
weapons , and the action, in the e}e of the Athenians, trained in the disci- 
pline of Themistocles, resembled a battle of infanti} rathei tliaii a sea-fight 
Once engaged, the number and throng of the yessels made fiee motion 
impossible nor was there any attempt at tlie rajnd e\olutioii of the diec- 
plus, as it was called, for picicmg the enemy’s line and dashing away his 
oars, the gieat objects of the impioyed naial tactics, but the e\ent 
depended, as of old, i^hiefly upon the heayj -armed soldiers who fought on 
the decks. Tumult and confusion thus pie\ailing e\er} where, Lacedaemo- 
nius, restrained by his oiders fiom fighting, ga\e }et some assistance to the 
Coicyrseans, b} showing himself wherever he saw them particularly pressed, 
and alarming their enemies The Corejraeans were, in the left of their line, 
successful : twenty of their ships put to flight the Meg mans and Ambra- 
cians who were opposed to them, pursued to the shore, and, debarking, plun- 
dered and burnt the na\al camp But the Corinthians, in the other wing, 
had meanwhile been gaining an advantage which became decisive throu^ 
the imprudent forwardness of the victorious Corcyrseans. The Athenians 
now endeavoured, by more effectual assistance to their allies, to prevent 
a total rout : but disorder was already too prevalent, and advantage of 
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numbers too great ateinst them. The Corinthians pressed their snooess ; 
the Corcyrmans fled, the Athenians became mingled among them ; and in the 
confusion of a running fight acts of hostility passed between the Athenians 
and Corinthians. The defeated however soon reached their own shore, 
whither the conquerors did not think proper to follow. 

In the action se^eral galle}s had oeen sunk , most by the Corinthians, 
but some by the \ictoriou8 part of the Corey rman fleet The crews had 
recourse, as usual, to their boats , and it was common for the conquerors, 
when the} could seize an\ of these, to take them iii tow and make the men 
piisoneis but the Corinthiaiis, in the first moment of success, gave no quar- 
tc r , and, unawaie of the disaster of the right of their fleet, in the hurry and 
(onfusion of the occasion, not easil} distinguishing between Greeks and 
(iiLcks, indd\ci ttntl> dcstro\td man} of then unfortunate friends When 
puisuit ccasid, and the\ had collected whatevci could be recovered of the 
wiccks and tlit dt id, tht\ cairied them to a disc it harbour, not distant, 
on the Ihesprotian coast, called, like tin neighbouring islets, S}bota and 
dt positing them undtr the care of then baibaiiaii allies, who were there en- 
( imped, th(} returned, on the afternoon of the same da>, with the puipose 
of n new mg attack upon the Corc^raean fit it 

The Cou^itjeans meanwhile had been considiiing the probable conse- 
quences of Ituing the enem} masteis of the st i They dreaded descents 
uj)()n their isliiid, and consequent ld^agt of then lands The return of 
tlicir Mctoiious scpiilion gave them new spiiits Laetdajmonius encouraged 
them with assuiaiue that, since hostilities had alreadi passed, he would no 
longer scruple to affoid them his utmost snppoit, and tht} resohed upon 
the bold meisuu of quitting their poit and, though eiening was already 
aj)] roachmg, again gnmg the enemy battle IristantU the\ proceeded to 
put this 111 execution Ihe proaii, the song of battle, was alread} sung, 
when the C oi inthiaiis began suddenl} to retreat Ihe Coic>rajans were at 
a loss immediatcl} to aecount foi this, but presentU the} discovered a 
squadron coming lound a headland, wine h had concealed it longer from them 
thill fiom the enemy Still uiiceitam whether it might be fnendly or hos- 
tile, thci also retuated into their port, but shortl\, to their great joy, 
twent\ triremes undei Glaucon and Andocides, sent fiom Attica, in the ap- 
pieheiisioii that the small forte under Laeedmmonius might be unequal to 
the occuiimg exigencies, took their station b} them 

Next di} the Core}r8B‘ins did not hesitate, with the thirty Athenian 
bhips, for none of those undei Laeedccinonius had suffered materially in the 
action, to show themsehes off the haiboui of S}bota, where the enemy lay, 
and offer battle The ronnthians came out of the harbour, formed for 
action, and so rested The> were not desirous of risking an engagement 
against the increased strength of the eneni}, but the} could not remain oon- 
1 enientl} in the station they had occupied, a desert shore, where they could 
neither refit their injured ships, nor recruit their stock of provisions; and 
they were encumbered w ith more than a thousand prisoners , a very inwn- 
venient addition to the crow ded complements of their galleys Their object 
therefore was to return home but the} were appiehensive that the Athe* 
nians, holding the truce as broken by the action of the preceding day, would 
not allow an unmolested passage It was therefore determined to try their 
disposition by sending a small vessel with a message to the Athenian^ com- 
manders, without the formality of a herald. This was a service not witiiont 
danger Those Coicyresans, who were near enough to observe what pfisoody 
exclaimed, in the vehemence of their animosity, that the bearers should be 
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put to death ; " which, considering them as enemies, would have been within 
the law of war of the Greeks. The Athenian commanders however thought 
proper to hold a different conduct. To the message delivered, which accused 
them of breaking the truce, by obstructing the passage of Corcyra, they 
replied that “ it was not their purpose to break the truce, but only to protect 
their allies. Wherever else the Corinthians chose to go, they might go 
without interruption from them ; but any attempt against Corcyra, or any 
of its possessions, would be resisted by the Athenians to the utmost of their 
power.” 

Upon receiving this answer, the Corinthians, after erecting a trophy at 
Sybota on the continent, proceeded homeward. In their way they took b\ 
stratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, wliich 
had formerly been held in common by their commonwealth and the Corcv- 
raeans ; and, leaving a garrison there, proceeded to Corintli. Of their 
prisoners they found near eight hundred had been slaves, and these they 
sold. The remainder, about two hundred and fifty, ^^ere strictly guarded, 
but otherwise treated with the utmost kindness. Among them were some 
of the first men of Corc3’ra ; and through these the Corinthians hoped, at 
some future opportunity, to recover their ancient interest and authority in 
the island. 

The Corcyrseans meanwhile had gratified themselves with the erection of 
a trophy on the island Sj-bota, as a cldim of victory, in opposition fib the* 
Corinthian trophy on the continent. Tlie Athenian fleet returned home ; and 
thus ended, without any treaty, that series of actions which is distinguished 
among Greek writers hy tlie name of the Corcyia?aii, or, sometimes, the Corin- 
thian war.& 


THE WAR WITH POTID-EA AND MACEDONIA 

The Corinthians had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all their will- 
ing allies, only to lea\e their enem}’' stronger tlian she was before. From 
this time forward they considered the Thirty Years’ Tiuce as broken, and 
conceived a hatred, alike deadh" and undisguised, against Athens; so that 
the latter gained nothing b}" the moderation of lier admirals in sparing the 
Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An opportunit}" ^^as not long 
wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blo^\ at their enemv, through one 
of her widespread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pallene, which forms the 
westernmost of the three prongs of the greater Thracian peninsula called 
Chalcidice, between the Thermaic and the Strymonic gulfs, was situated 
the Dorian town ot Potida*a, one of the tributary allies of Athens, but 
originally colonised from Corinth, and still maintaining a certain metropoli- 
tan allegiance towards the latter : insomuch that every year certain Corin- 
thians were sent thither as magistrates under the title of Epidemiurgi. On 
various points of the neighbouring coast, also, there were several small 
towns belonging to the Chalcidians and Bottiieans, enrolled in like manner 
in the list of Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, 
Mygdonia and Chalcidice, was held by the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, 
son of that Alexander who had taken part, fifty years before, in the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to have extended their 
dontiBians, after the ruin of Persian power in Thrace by the exertioim of 
Athens, until at length they acquired all the territory ^tween the rivers 
Axius and Strymon. Now Perdiccas had been for some time the friend and 
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ally of AthoDB; but there were other Meoedoniau prinoesy hia brother 
Philipt and Derdas, holding independent prinoipalitiee in the upper oounUyt 
apparently on the higher course of the Axius near Psonian tribes* with 
whom he was in a state of dispute. These princes haying been accepted as 
the allies of Athens, Perdiccas from that time became her active enemy* and 
it was from his intrigues that all the difficulties of Athens on that ooast took 
their first origin. The Athenian empire was much less complete and secure 
over the seaports on the mainland than over the islands : for the former were 
jil\va3"s more or less dependent on an}' powerful land-neighbour, sometimes 
more dependent on liiin than U])on the mistress of the sea ; and we shall find 
Athens herself cultivating assiduously the favour of Sitalcesand other strong 
'I'hraeiaii potentates, as an aid to her dominion over the seaports. Perdiccas 
immediately began to incite and aid the Chalcidians and Hottifleans to revolt 
from Athens, and the violent enmity against the hitter, kindled in the 
bosoms of the Corinthians bj” the recent events at Corcyra, enabled him 
to extend the same projects to Potidaja. Not only did he send envojrs to 
Corinth in order to concert measures for pnnoking the revolt of Potidesa* 
hut also to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general declara- 
t ion of war against Atliens. And lie further prevailed on many of the Chalcid- 
lan inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on the seacoast, for 
the purpose of joint residence at Ohnthus, which \\as several stadia from the 
Va. Thus that toun, as \^ell as the Chalcidian interest, became much 
strengthened, while Perdiccas further assigned some territory' near Lake 
Bolhe to contribute to the temporarj*' maintenance of tlie concentrated 
population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant either of his hostile preparations or of 
tlie dangers which awaited them from C'oriiith after the Corcyra^an sea-fight 
immediately after wdiicli they sent to take precautions against the revolt 
ot Potida*a ; requiring tlie inhabitants to take dow n their w'all on the side of 
Pdlleiie, so as to leave the tow n open on the side of the peninsula, or on what 
may be called tlie sea-side, and fortified only tow'ards the mainland — requir- 
ing them further both to deliver hostages and to dismiss the annual ina^^is- 
t rates wdio came to them from Corinth. An Atlienian armament of thirty 
triremes and one thousand lioplites, under Archestratus and ten others, des- 
patched to act against Perdiccas in the Thermaic gulf, wms directed at the 
same time to enforce these requisitions against Potidtea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalcidians. Immediately on 
receiving the requisitions, the Potidaeans sent envoj s both to Athens, for the 
purpose of evading and gaining time, and to Sparta, in conjunction with 
Corinth, in order to determine a Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica* in the 
event of Potidaea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan authorities 
they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the Thirty Years’ Truce 
still subsisting: at Athens they had no success, and they accordingly openly 
revolted (seemingly about midsummer 432 B.C.), at the same time that the 
armament under Archestratus sailed. The Chalcidians and Botticeans revolted 
also, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and 
promises of assistance. Archestratus with his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic 
gulf, found them all in proclaimed enmity, but was obliged to confine 
self to the attack of Perdiccas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough to 
admit of a division of his force. He accordingly laid siege to ThemUi in 
co-operation with the Macedonian troops from the upper coantv]r» Uflkdeir 
Philip and the brothers of Derdas ; after taking that place* he nextpmciMtded 
to besiege Pydna. But it would probably have been wiser had Be tamed 
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his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potidasa ; for during the period 
of more than six weeks that he spent in the operations against Therma, the 
Corinthians conveyed to Potidasa a reinforcement of sixteen hundred hop- 
lites and four hundred light-armed, partly their own citizens, partly Pelo- 
ponnesians, hired for the occasion — under Aristeus, son of Adimantus, a 
man of such eminent popularity, both at Corinth and at Potidasa, that most 
of the soldiers volunteered on his personal account. Potidaea was thus put 
in a state of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to attack it. A 
second armament, however, 'was speedily sent forth — forty triremes and two 
thousand Athenian hoplites under Callias, son of Calliades, with four other 
commanders — who on reaching the Thermaic gulf, joined the former body 
at the siege of Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, 
they found themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation on the best 
terms they could with Perdiccas, from the necessity of commencing imme- 
diate operations against Aristeus and Potidsea. They then quitted Mace- 
donia, first crossing by sea from Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf — next attacking, though without effect, the town of Bercea — and then 
marching by land along the eastern coast of the gulf, in the direction of 
Potidsea. On the third day of easy march, they reached the seaport called 
Gigonus, near which they encamped. 

In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdiccas, wdioseftehar' 
acter for faithlessness we shall have more than one occasion to notice, was 


now again on the side of the Chalcidians, and sent two hundred horse to 
joiu them, under the command of lolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians 
and Potidaeans on the isthmus near Potidsea, providing a market •without the 
walls, in order that they might not stray in qu(‘st of pro\isions. His posi- 
tion was on the side towards Olynthus — which was about seven miles off, 
but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situation. He here aw^aited 
the approach of the Athenians, calculdtiiig that the Chalcidians from Olyn- 
thus would, upon the hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the rear wdieii 
they attacked him. But Callias -was strong enough to place in reserve his 
Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check against Olynthus ; -while wdth 
his Athenians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and took posi- 
tion in front of Aristeus. In the battle wdiich ensued, Aristeus and the 
chosen band of Corinthians immediately about him were completely success- 
ful, breaking the troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a considerable 
distance ; but the remaining I^otidaeans and Peloponnesians w'ere routed by 
the Athenians and driven -within the \valls. On returning from pursuit, 
Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him and Potidsea, and was 


. reduced to the alternative either of cutting his -w^ay through them into the 
latter town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthus. He chose the 
-lEonner as the least of t-wo hazards, and forced his way through the fiank of 
the Athenians, wading into the sea in order to turn the extremity of the 
Potidssan wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus with a mole run- 
ning out at each end into the water : he effected this darim? enterprise and 
saved his detachment, though not without considerable dim^culty and some 
loss. Meanwhile, the auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had begun 
their march on seeing the concerted signal, had been kept in check by the 
Macedonian horse, so that the Potidseans had been beaten and the sign^ 

r ’ln withdrawn, before they could make any effective diversion : nor did 
cavalry on either side come into action. The defeated Potidroans and 
Corinthians, having the town immediately in their rear, lost only three 
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handred men, while the AthenianB lost one hundred and fifty, together with 
the general, Callias. 

The victory was, however, quite complete, and the Athenians, after hav- 
ing erected their trophy and given up the enemy's dead for burial, imme- 
diately built their blockading wall across the isthmus on the side of the 
mainland, so as to cut off Potidsea from all communication with Olynthus and 
the Chalcidians. To make the blockade complete, a second wall across the 
isthmus was necessary, on the other side towards Pallene : but they had not 
force enough to detach a completely separate body for this purpose, until 
after some time they were joined by Phormion with sixteen hundred fresh 
hoplites from Athens, That general, landing at Aphytis, in the peninsula 
of Pallene, marched slowly up to Potidma, ravaging the territory in order to 
draw out the citizens to battle : but the challenge not being accepted, he 
undertook, and finished without obstruction, the blockading wall on the side 
of Pallene, so that the town was now completely enclosed and the harbour 
watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once finished, a portion of the 
force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormion at liberty to undertake aggressive 
Operations against the Chalcidic and Bottiroan townships. The capture of 
Potidtea being now only a question of more or less time, Aristeus, in order that 
the provisions might last longer, proposed to tlie citizens to choose a favour 
able wind, get on shipboard, and break out suddenly from tlie harbour, taking 
their chance of eluding the Athenian fleet, and leaving only five hundred 
defenders beliind. Tliough he offered himself to be among those left, he 
could not determine the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied 
forth, in tlie way proposed, wfith a small detachment, in order to try and pro- 
cure relief from without — especially some aid or diversion from Pelopon- 
nesus. But he w^as able to accomplish nothing bey oiid some partial warlike 
ojierations among tlie Chalcidiaus, and a successlul ambuscade against the 
citizens of Serniyla, which did nothing for the relief of the blockaded town : 
It had, however, been so w^ell provisioned that it held out for two whole 
years — a period full of important events elsewdiere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first indirectly at 
CorcyTa, next distinctly’^ and avow^edly at Potidsea, sprang those important 
movements in the Lacedmmoiiian alliance wrhich ivill be recounted later.® 






CHAPTER XXVI IMPERIAL A I HENS UNDER PERICLES 


Athens the btateh walled ma-,nificent 1 — Pini ar 


The judicial alterations efletted at Athens bj Ptncles and Ephialtes, 
described in a preceding chapter, ga^e to a laige proportion of the citizens 
direct jury functions and an acti\ e interest in the constitution, such as thej 
liad never befoie enjoyed, the change being at once a maik of previous 
grwth cf democratical sentiment duiing the past, diid a cause of its further 
devedopment during the future Ihe Alheuian people were at this time 
ready lor anj personal exertion The na\ al ber\ ice especiallj was prosecuted 
with a degree of assiduity which brought about continual improvement in 
skill and eflBciencj , while the i)Oorer citizens, of whom it chiefl> consisted, 
were more exact in obedience and discipline than any of the more opulent 
persons from whom the infantry or the cavaliy were drawn. The maritime 
multitude, in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 
laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian navy every 
year more and more above the lest of Greece and the perfection of this 
force became the more indispensable as the Athenian empire was now again 
confined to the sea and seaport towns , the reverses immediately preceding 
the Thirty Years Truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency over 
Mwata^ Boeotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to Attica. 

Huatead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal alliance, Peri- 
elea formally disclaimed it. He maintained that Athens owed to her subject 
no account of the money received from them, so long as she performed 
Jbiit 4 NUitract by keeping away the Persian enemy, and maintaining the safetv 
JSgean waters. This was, as he represented, the obligation which 
I undertaken ; and^rovided it were faithfully discharged, the allies 
‘?ht to ask questions or institute control. That it was faithfiilly 
no one could deny : no ship of war except those of Atfaw tKfid 
„ was ever seen between the eastern and western shorec of the 
An Athenian fleet of sixty tnremes was kept on duty in thsisetwe|ief8« 
_ manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from tha Jisteer 
toadied to oonuneroe as for keeping the seamen in oonstant pay and 
mA ww the effeotiws snpezliitaDdeiioe in 
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The total of 

one thousand, ma om^ Bia tg te a Terse ' 
the truth, thoQgli 6t amy well be, and ^ 

The total annual tribute collected at the beginning of "the Pelo|MSim6ria& 
War, and probably also for the years preceding it, is given by Thiiqrdiiles at 
about six hundred talents [say £120,000 sterhne]. Of the aums paid by 
particular states, however, we have little or nO imormation. It was piaeea 
under the superintendence of the Hellenotamiae ; originally offioexs of Ute 
confederacy, but now removed from Delos to Athens, and acting altogslltor 
as an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian revsiMM^ 
from all sources, including this tribute, at the beginning of the Pdo|J|iM^ 
iiesian War is stated by Xenophon at one thousand talents : customs, harboiD^ 
,iiid market-dues, receiot from the silver mines at Lauiium, rents of poUAo 
])ropert} , fines from judicial sentences, a tax per head upon slaves, the 
pa\ment made b}' each metic, etc., may have made up a larger sum th f^^ loni 
imiidied talents: which sum, added to the six hundred talents from trifautei 
v^ouhl make the total named by Xenophon. But a verse of Aristoplia&a^ 
during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian War, B.c. 422, gives the geaiMEll^ 
t<^al of that time as nearly two thousand talents : this is in all probafaiffitgi^^ 
much above the truth, though we may reasonably imagine that the amcnxal 
of tribute money levied upon the allies had been augmented during the itt«* 
terval. Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the AtbenieJS 
budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian War, we know that during the 
laiger part of the administration of Pericles, the revenue including tribotei 
^as so managed as to leave a large annual surplus ; insomuch that a treasure 
of coined money was accumulated in the Acropolis during the years preceding 
the Peloponnesian War — which treasure when at its maximum reached the 
great sum ot nmety-seven hundred talents [or £1,940,000 sterling], and was 
btill at BIX thousand talents, after a senous dram for various purposes, 
dt the moment when that war began. This system of public economy, oon^ 
stantly lay ing by a considerable sum year after year — in which Athens stood 
alone, since none of the Peloponnesian states had any public reserve whatever 
— goes far of itself to vindicate Pericles from the charge of having wasted the 
public money in mischievous distributions for the purpose of obtaining popu** 
lanty ; and also to exonerate the Athenian demos from that reproach m a 
greedy appetite for living by the public purse which it is common to advance 
against them. After the death of Cimon, no further expeditions were 
undertaken against the Persians, and even for some years before his death, 
not much appears to have been done. The tribute money thus remained 
unexpended, and kept in reserve, as the presidential duties of Athens pxe- 
senbed, against future attack, which might at amr time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount oi the other source of Athe- 
nian revenue, however, we know that tribute received from allies was flie 
larger item in it. And altogether the exercise of empire abroad bemdoe a 
prominent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to A then ia n a en timfnli* 
not leas than democracy at home. Athens waa no longer, as she had 1m0kt 
once, a single city:, with Attica for her territory : die was a capital <wiW9Ni^ 
rial city —-a deqpot-oity, was the expreaskm used by her e nemie s, aad lyiiP. 
sometimes by her own citixens-^with jnaay dMandeneies atteohaA 
and bound to fallow her andtore* Sack waa the asanater in ^ 

B w.— Tou in, Sa 
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Pericles and the other leading eMtedmen, but even the humblest Athenian 
citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens ; and the sentiment wae one which 
carried with it both perscmal pride and stimulus to patriotism. 

To establish Athenian interests in the dependent territories, was one impor- 
tant object in the eyes of Pericles, and while he discountenanced all distant 
and rash enterprises, such as invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted out many 
cleruchies ana colonies of Athenian citizens intermingled with allies, on 
islands and parts of the coast. He conducted one thousand citizens to the 
Thracian Chersonese, hve hundred to Naxos, and two hundred and fifty to 
Andros. In the Chersonese, he further repelled the barbarous Thracian in- 
vaders from without, and even undertook the labour ot carrying a wall of 
defence across the isthmus, which connected the peninsula with Thrace; 
since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time before by 
Cimon, had still continued to renew their incursions from time to time. 
Ever since the occupation of the elder Miltiades, about eighty years before, 
there had been in this peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently 
intermingled with half-civilised Thracians : the settlers now acquired both 
greater numerical strength and better protection, though it does not appear 
that the cross- wall was permanently maintained. The maritime expeditions 
of Pericles even extended into the Euxine Sea, as far as the important Greek 
city of Sinope, then governed by a despot named Timesileus, against whom 
a large proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. 

Lamachus was left wdth thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling 
the despot, w^ho W'’a8 driven into exile with his friends: the properties of 
these exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of six hundred 
Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and residence w'ith the Sifto- 
pians. We may presume that on this occasion Sinope became a member of 
the Athenian tributary alliance, if it had not been so before : but we do not 
know whether Cotyora and Trapezus, dependencies of Sinope further east- 
ward, which the ten thousand Greeks found on their retreat fifty years aftei - 
wards, existed in the time of Pericles or not. Moreover, the numerous and 
well-equipped Athenian fleet, under the command of Pericles, produced an 
imposing effect upon the barbarous princes and tribes along the coast, contrib- 
uting certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the acquisi- 
tion of new' dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many detachments of 
Athenian citizens became settled in various portions of the maritime empire 
of the city — some rich, investing their property in the islands as more secure 
(from the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) even than Attica, which 
since the loss of the Megarid could not be guarded agains" a Peloponnesian 
land invasion — others poor, and hiring themselves out as labourers. The 
islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, as well as the territory of Histisea, on 
the north of Euboea, were completely occupied by Athenian proprietors and 
citizens : other places were partially so occupied. And it was doubtless 
vantageous to the islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading 
enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the protection of 
the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed regulations occasionally for 
the commerce of her dependent allies, as we see by the fact that, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian War, she excluded the Megarians from all their 
ports. The commercial relations between Pirssus and the d£gean reached 
their maximum during the interval immediately preceding the Peloponnesian 
War. Nor were these relations confined to the country east and north of 
Attica : they reached also the western regions. The most important settle- 
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meats founded by Athens during tfaib in Thrace and 

Thurii in Italy. Amphipolis was pUiq$ed by i^-ecdeny <xt Atheniaiis and 
other Greeks, under conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 487 b.c. It 
was situated near the river Strymon in Thrace, on the eastern bank, and at 
the spot where the Strymon resumes its river-oourse after emerging from the 
lake above. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in Italy, near 
the site and on the territory of the ancient Sybaris, was founded by Athens 
about seven years earlier than Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion of 
the Thirty Years’ Truce with Sparta, 443 B.c. 

The fourteen years between the Thirty Years’ Truce and the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian War, are a period of full niantinie empire on the part of 
Athens — partially indeed resisted, but ne\er with success. They are a 
jKTiod of peace with all cities extraneous to her ow'ii empire ; and of splen- 
did decorations to the city itself, emanating from the genius of Phidias and 
others, iii sculpture as well as in architecture. Since the death of Cimon, 
Pcncles liad become, gradually but entirely, the lirst citizen in the common- 
wealth. His qualities told for more, the longer tliey w'ere known, and even 
tlie disastrous reverses wdiich preceded the Thirty Years’ Truce had not over- 
Ihiown him, since he had jirotested against that expedition of Tolmides into 
\^o*otia out of which they first arose. But if the personal influence of Peri- 
cles had increased, the party opposed to him seems also to have become 
stronger than before ; and to have acquired a leader in many respects more 
effective than Cimon — Thucydides, son of Melesias. 

The new cliief was a relative of Cimon, but of a character and talents 
more analogous to those of Pericles : a statesman and orator rather than a 
general, though competent to both functions if occasion demanded, as every 
leading man in those days was required to be. Under Thucy elides, the 
j)olitical and parliamentary opposition against Pericles assumed a constant 
character and organisation such as Cimon, wdth his exclusively military apti- 
tudes, had never been able to establish. The aristocratical party in the 
commonw'ealth — the “ honourable and respectable ” citizens, as we find them 
styled, adopting their own nomenclature — now imposed upon themselves 
the obligation of undeviating regularity in their attendance on the public 
assemblv, sitting together in a particular section, so as to be conspicuously 
parted from the demos. In this manner, their applause and dissent, their 
mutual encouragement to each other, their distribution of parts to different 
speakers, w’^as made more conducive to the party purposes than it had been 
before when these distinguished persons were intermingled with the mass of 
citizens. Thucydides himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to 
Pericles — perhaps hardly inferior even to him. 

Such an opposition made to Peiicles, in all the full license which a 
democratical constitution permitted, must have been both efficient and em- 
barrassing. But the pointed severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, introduced, contributed probably at once to 
rally the democratical majority round Pericles, and to exasperate the bittor- 
ne^ of party conflict. As far as we can make out the grounds of the oppo- 
sition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of Pericles towards the Persians, 
partly upon his expenditure toT home ornament. Thucydides contended 
that Athens was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having drawn tlie 
confederate treasure from Delos to her own Acropolis, under pretence of 
greater security — and then employing it, not in prosecuting war agai n s t 
the Persians, but in beautifying Athens by new templee and costly statues. 
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To this PericleB replied that Athens had undertaken the obligation, in con- 
sideration of the tribute-money, to protect her allies and keep off from them 
every foreign enemy^ — that she had accomplished this object completely at 
the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the like security 
for &e future, — that under such circumstances she owed no account to her 
allies of the expenditure of the surplus, but was at liberty to employ it for 
purposes useful and honourable to the city. In this point of view it was an 
object of great public importance to render Athens imposing in the eyes 
both of the allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications, — by 
accumulated embellishment, sculptural and architectural, — and by religioiis 
festivals, frequent, splendid, musical, and poetical. 

Such was the answer made by Pericles in defence of his policy against 
the opposition headed by Tliucydides. And considering the ground of the 
debate on both sides, the answer was peifectly satisfactory. For when we 
look at the very large sum which Pericles continually kept in reserve in the 
treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his expenditure for orna- 
mental purposes was carried so far as to encroaeli upon the exigencies of de- 
fence. What Thucydides and his partisans appear to have urged, was that 
this common fund should still continue to be spent in aggressi^e warfare 
against the Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere — conformably to the pro- 
jects pursued by Cimon during his life. But Pericles was right in contend^ 
ing that such outlay would have been simply wasteful ; of m) use Ather to 
Athens or her allies, though risking all the cliances of distant defeat, such 
as had been experienced a few years before in Egypt. 

So bitter however was the opposition made In Thuc} dides and his party 
to this projected expenditure — so violent and j)ointed did the scission (if 
aristocrats and democrats become — that the dispute came after no long 
time to that ultimate appeal which the Athenian constitution provided for 
the case of two opposite and nearly equal party-leaders — a vote of ostra- 
cism. Of the particular details wdiich preceded this ostracism, we are not 
informed ; but w'e see clearly that the general position was such as the os- 
tracism w’as intended to meet. Probably the vote was proi)osed by the 
party of Thucydides, in order to jirocure the banishment of Pericles, the 
more powerful i)er8on of the two and the most likely to excite popular jeal- 
ousy. The challenge was accepted by Pericles and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority condemned 
Thucydides to ostracism. And it seems that the majority must have been 
very decisive, for the party of Thucydides was completely broken by it : 
and we hear of no other single indi\idual equally formidable, as a leader of 
opposition, throughout all the remaining life of Pericles. 

The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place about two years after 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Truce (443-442 B.c.), and it is to the 
period immediately following, that the great Periclean works belong. The 
southern wall of the Acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by 
Cimon from his Persian expeditions; but the third of the Long Walls con- 
necting Athens with the harbour was the proposition of Pericles, at what 
precise time we do not know. The Long Walls originally completed (not 
long after the battle of Tanagra, as has already been stated) were two, one 
from Athens to Piraeus, another from Athens to Phalerum : the space between 
them was broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the communication with 
Piraeus would be interrupted. Accordingly, Pericles now induced the people 
to construct a third or intermediate wall, running parallel with the firat w^l 
to EHraeus, and within a short distance (seemingly near one furlong) from it : 
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80 that the communioatiou between the city and the pert was placed beyond 
all possible interruption^ even assuming an enemy to have got within the 
Phaleric walL It was seemingly about this time, too, that the splendid docks 
and arsenal in Pirseus, alleged by Isocrates to have cost one thousand talents 
[ or £200,000 sterling ] were constructed ; while the town itself of Piraus 
was iaid out anew with straight streets intersecting at right angles. AppiftS 
ently this was something new in Greece — the towns generally, and Athens 
itself in particular, having been built without any symmetry, or width, or 
continuity of streets : and Ilippodamus the Milesian, a man of considerable 
attainments in the physical philosophy of the age, derived much renown ns 
the earliest town architect, for having laid out tlie Pirams on a regular plan* 
The market-place, or one of them at least, ijernianently bore his name-— the 
Hippodaraian agora. At a tune wlien ho many great architects were dis- 
playing their genius in the construction of temples, e are not surprised to 
hedV that the structure of towns began to be regularised also. Moreover we 
are told that the new colonial town of Tliiirii, to which Hippodamus went as 
a settler, was also constructed in the same systeimitic form as to straight nod 
^^lde streets. 

The new scheme upon which the Piraeus was laid out, was not without its 
\aliie as one visible proof of the naval grandeur of Athens. But the buildings 
ill Athens and on the Acropolis formed the real glory of the Periclean age. 
•A new tlieatre, termed the Odeou, was constructed for musical and poetical 
representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity ; next, the splendid temple 
of Athene, called the Parthenon, with all its masterpieces of decorative sculp- 
ture, friezes, and reliefs ; lastly, the cosily portals erected to adorn the entrance 
of the Acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through which the solemn 
processions on festival days were conducted. It appears that the Odeon and 
the Parthenon w’ere both finished bctw’een 445 and 437 B.(\ : the Propylsea 
somewhat later, between 437 and 431 ii.c., in wdiich latter jear the Pelopon- 
nesian War began. Progress was also made in restoring or reconstructing 
the Erechtheioii, or ancient temple of Athene Polias, the patron goddess of 
the city — wdiich bad been burnt in the invasion of Xerxes. But the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian War seems to have prevented the completion of 
this, as well as of the great temple of Demeter, at Eleusis, for the celebration 
of the Eleusiniaii mysteries — that of Athene, at Sunium — and that of 
Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable than the 
architecture; three statues of Athene, all by the hand of Phidias, deco- 
rated the Acropolis, one colossal, forty-seven feet high, of ivory, in the 
Parthenon, a second of bronze, called the Lemnian Athene, a third of colossal 
magnitude, also in bronze, called Athene Promachos, placed between the 
Propylsea, and the Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even to the navigator 
approaching Pirseus by sea. 

It is not, of course, to Pericles that the renow^n of these splendid produc- 
tions of art belongs ; but the great sculptors and architects, by whom they 
were conceived and executed, belonged to that same period of expanding 
and stimulating Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth creative 
genius in oratory, in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical si^culation. 

CJonsidering these prodigious achievements in the field of art only as 
they bear upon Athenian and Grecian history, they are phenomena of 
extraordinary importance. When we learn the profound impression which 
they produced upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we may judge how 
immense was the effect upon tnat generation which saw them TOth be^pia 
wd finished. In the year 480 b.c., Athens was ruined the occupation 
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of Xerxes : since that period, the Greeks had seen, first, the reboildixiff and 
f ortifyinff of the city on an enlarged scale ; next, the addition of Kraus 
with its docks and magazines ; thirdly, the junction of the two by the Long 
Walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated population, wealth, 
arms, ships, etc., in Greece ; lastly, the rapid creation of so many new mira- 
cles of art — the sculptures of Phidias as well as the paintings of the Thasian 
j^nter Polygnotus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the portico called 
Poecile.& 

Plutarch says : “ That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and 
the wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that the boasted 
power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the mag- 
nificence of the temples and public edifices. Works were raised of an 
astonishing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect 
striving to surpass the magnificence of the design with the elegance of the 
execution ; yet still the most wonderful circumstance was the expedition 
with which they were completed. Phidias was appointed by Pericles super- 
intendent of all the public edifices.*'/ 

It thus appears that the gigantic strides by which Athens had reached 
her maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of works 
which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to her an appearance 
of power even greater than the reality, and especially put to shame the 
old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta. The cost was doubtless prodigious, Snd 
could only have been borne at a time when there was a large treasure in 
the Acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in : if we 
may trust a computation \Nhich seems to rest on plausible grounds, it cannot 
have been much less than three thousand talents in the aggregate [£600,000 
sterling] 

The expenditure of so large a sum was, of course, a source of revenue 
and of great private gain to all manner of contractors, tradesmen, mer- 
chants, artisans of various descriptions, etc., concerned in it : in one way or 
another, it distributed itself over a large portion of the whole city. And it 
appears that the materials employed for much of the worR were designedly 
of the moat costly description, as being most consistent with the reverence 
due to the gods : marble was rejected as too common for the statue of 
Athene, and ivory employed in its place . while the gold with which it 
was surrounded weighed not less than lorty talents [£8000 sterling]. A 
large expenditure for such purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, 
was at the same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which re- 
garded with admiration every variety of public show and magnificence, and 
repaid with grateful deference the rich men w'ho indulged in it. Pericles 
knew well that the visible splendour of the city, so new' to all his contem- 
poraries, would cause her great powder to appear greater still, and would thus 
procure for her a real, though unacknowledged influence — perhaps even an 
ascendency — over all cities of the Grecian name. And it is certain that 
even among those w’ho most hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary 
deference. 


JUDICIAL REFORMS OF PERICLES 

Before Ephialtes advanced his main proposition for abridging the com* 
petence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have been strenuous 
in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial authority, by accusatioDS 
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brought against the magistrates at the perio^ ol tMt regular acooimtahiiUtjr. 
After repeated efforts to check the practim al>iise of these ma^^isteiial 
powers, Ephialtes and Pericles were at last conducted to the proportion of 
cutting them down permanently, and introducing an altered system. 

It was now that Pericles and Ephialtes carried their important scheme 
of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was deprived of its discre- 
tionary censorial power, as well as of all its judicial competence, except that 
which related to homicide. The individual magistrates, as well as the 
senate of Five Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial attributes (except 
the power of imposing a small fine), wdiich were transferred to the newly 
created panels of salaried dicasts, lotted off in ten divisions from the im^gro* 
gate IIelia*a. Ephialtes first brought down tlie laws of Solon from the 
Acropolis to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the dicosteries Mt 
— a visible proof that the judicature was now popularised. 

Ill the representation of many authors, the full hearing of this gritt 
constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. What we are com** 
monly told is, that Pericles was the first to assign a salary to these numeiou 
(licasteries at Athens. He bribed the peojde with the public money (sajV 
l*lutarch), in order to make head against Cimon, who bribed them out of his 
o\A n pri\ ate purse ; as if the pay were the main feature in the case, and as 
if .ill w'hich Pericles did was, to make himself popular by paying the dicastS 
fr>r judicial service which they had before rendered gratuitously. The truth 
is, that this numerous army of dicasts, distributed into ten regiments and 
siirainonecl to act systematically throughout the jear, was now' for the first 
time organised : the commencement of their pay is also the commencement 
of their regular judicial action. What Pericles really did w^as, to sever fet 
the first time from the adminifetrati\e competence of the m^istrates that 
judicial authority which had originally gone along w'lth it. Irie great men 
who had been accustomed to hold these offices w’^ere lowered both in influence 
and authority : wdiile on the other hand a new life, habit, and sense of power, 
sprung up among the poorer citizens. A plaintiff having cause of civil action, 
or an accuser invoking punishment against citizens guilty of injury either to 
himself or to the state, had still to address himself to one or other of the 
archons, but it was only with a view' of ultimately arriving before the dicas- 
tery by wdiom the cause w'as to be tried. 

While the magistrates individually were thus restricted to simple admin- 
istration, they experienced still more serious loss of power in their capacity of 
members of the Areopagus, after the year of archonship was expired. Instead 
of their previous unmejisured range of supervision and interference, they were 
now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of fining which 
W'as still left both to individual magistrates, and to the senate of Five Hundred. 
But the cognisance of homicide was still expressly reserved to them — for the 
procedure, in this latter case religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly 
consecrated by ancient feeling, that no reformer could venture to diatoi^ or 
remove it. 

It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary party defended 
all the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus — denouncing the curtail- 
ments proposed by Ephialtes as impious and guilty innovations. How 
extreme their resentment became, when these reforms were carried, — and 
how fierce was the collision of political parties at this moment, — we may 
judge by the result. The enemies of Ephialtes caused him^ to be privatelv 
assassinated, by the hand of a Bceotian of Tanagia named Aristodicus. Sum 
a crime — rare in the political annals of Athens, for we come to no known 
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instance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 b.c. 
— marks at once the gravity of the change now introduced, the fierceness of 
the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the conservative 
party. Cimon was in exile and had no share in the deed. Doubtless the 
assassination of Ephialtes produced an effect unfavourable in every way to 
the party who procured it. The popular party in their resentment must have 
become still more attached to the judicial reforms just assured to them, while 
the hands of Pericles, the superior leader left behind and now acting singly, 
must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great man may be said 
to date : he was now the leading adviser (we might almost say Prime Minister) 
of the Athenian people. Hia first years were marked by a series of brilliant 
successes — already mentioned — the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and 
the victorious war against Corinth and -lEgina. But when he proposed the 
great and valuable improvement of the Long Walls, thus making one city 
of Athens and Pirieus, the same oligarchical party, which had opposed his 
judicial changes and assassinated Ephialtes, again stood forward in vehement 
resistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, they did not scruple to 
enter into treasonable correspondence with Sparta — invoking the aid of a 
foreign force for the overthrow of the democracy : so odious had it become 
in their eyes, since the recent innovations. How serious was the hazard 
incurred by Athena, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, has been almady 
recounted ; together with the rapid and unexpected reconciliation of parties 
after that battle, principally owing to the generous patriotism of Cimon and 
his immediate friends. Cimon was restored from ostracism on this occasion, 
before his full time had exjiired ; wliile the rivalry between him and Pericles 
henceforward becomes mitigated, or even converted into a compromise, 
whereby the internal affairs of the city were left to the one, and the conduct 
of foreign expeditions to the other. The successes of Athens during the 
ensuing ten years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained the maxi- 
mum of her power : which doubtless had a material effect in imparting 
stability to the democracy as well as to the administration of Pericles — and 
enabled both the one and the other to stand the shock of those great public 
reverses, which deprived the Athenians of their deiiendent landed alliances, 
in the interval between the defeat of Coronea and the Thirty Years’ Truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about b)' Pericles, 
were introduced other changes belonging to the same scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision both over the magistrates "and over 
the public assembly, was vested in se\en magistrates, now named for the 
first time, called nomophylaces, or law-guardians, and doubtless changed 
every year. These nomophylaces sat alongside of the Proedri or presidents 
both in the senate and in the public assembly, and were charged with the duty 
of interposing whenever any step was taken or any proposition made contrary 
to the existing laws : they were also empowered to constrain the magistrates 
to act according to law. 

Another important change, which we may with probability refer to Peri- 
cles, is the institution of the nomothetoe. These men were in point of fact 
dicasts, members of the six thousand citizens annually sworn in that capacity. 
But they were not, like the dicasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or 
regiments known by a particular letter and acting together throughout the 
entire year : they were lotted off to sit together only on special occasion and 
as the necessity arose. According to the reform now introduced, the eccle- 
sia or public assembly, even with the sanction of the senate of Five Hundred, 
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became incompetent either to paas a new law or to repeal a law already, jtt 
existence ; it could only enact a psephism — that is^ prmrly epeakingi a deoiee 
applicable only to a particular case ; though the wora was used at Athens In 
a very large sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of ffeneral as well as 
permanent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial procedure 
was established. The the%motheUB were directed annually to examine 
existing law's, noting any contradictions or double laws on the same matter } 
and in the first prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the eleventh day# 
an ecclesia was held, in which the first business was to go through the laws 
seriatim, and submit them for approval or rejection ; first beginning with the 
law's relating to the senate, next coming to those of more general import, 
especially such as determined the functions and competence of the magis* 
trates. If any law was condemned by the vote of the public assembly, or if 
any citizen liad a new’ law to propose, the third assembly of the prytany was 
employed, previous to an} other business, in the appointment of nomothetie 
and in the prov ision of means to pay their salary. 

The effect of this institution w'as to place the making or repealing of 
law’s under tlie same solemnities and guarantees as the trying of causes or 
accusations in judicature. 

As an additional security both to the public assembly and the nomothetm 
against being entrapped into decisions contrary to existing law, another 
. remarkable provision has yet to be mentioned — a provision probably intro* 
duced by Pericles at the same time as the formalities of law'-making by means 
of specially delegated nomotheta". This w’as the Graphs Paranaman^ 
indictment for informality or illegality — which might be brought on certain 
^grounds against the proposer of any law or any psephism, and rendered him 
liable to punishment by the dicastery. He was required in bringing forward 
his new measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction with any 
pre-existing law — or if there w’ere any such contradiction, to give formi^ 
notice of it, to propose the repeal of that wdiich existed, and to write up pub- 
licly beforehand w’hat his proposition W’as — in order that there might never 
be two contradictory law’s at the same time in operation, nor any illegal 
decree passed either by the senate or by the public assembly. If he neglected 
this precaution, he was liable to prosecution under the G raphe Paranomon, 
which any Athenian citizen might bring against him before the dicastery, 
through the intervention and under the presidency of the thesmotheto. 

That this indictment, as one of the most direct vents for such enmitv, 
was largely applied and abused at Athens, is certain. But though it prob- 
ably deterred unpractised citizens from originating new propositions, it did 
not produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics a regular 
business, and who could therefore both calculate the temper of the people, 
and reckon upon support from a certain knot of friends. Aristophon, to- 
w'ards the close of his political life, made it a boast that he had b^n thus 
indicted and acquitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst effect which 
it produced was that of encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness 
which pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most illuph 
trious manifestations ; turning deliberative into judicial eloquence, and inter- 
weaving the discussion of a law or decree along with a declamatoiy harangue 
against the character of its mover. We may at the same time add that the 
Graphe Paranomon was often the most convenient way of getting a law or 
a psephism repealed, so that it was used even when the annual peri(^ 1^ 
passed over, and when the mover was therefore out of danger, the indict* 
meat being then brought only against the law or decree. 
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Such were the great constitational innovations of Pericles and Ephialtes^ 
— changes full of practical results, — the transformation, as well as &e com- 
plement, of that democratical system which Clisthenes had begun and to 
which the tide of Athenian feeling had been gradually mountiz^ up during 
the preceding twenty years. The entire force of these changes is generally 
not peroeivea, because the popular dicasteries and the nomothetse are so often 
represented as institutions of Solon, and as merely supplied with pay by 
Pericles. This erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of the growth 
of the Athenian democracy by throwing back its last elaborations to the 
period of its early and imperfect start. To strip the magistrates of all their 
judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, and the Areopagus of all 
its jurisdiction except incases of homicide — providing popular, numerous, 
and salaried dicasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as to 
repeal and enact la^^s — this was the consummation of the Athenian democ- 
racy. No serious constitutional alteration (excepting the temporary interrup- 
tions of the Four Hundred and the Thirt} ) was afterwards made until the 
days of Macedonian interference. As Pericles made it, so it remained in the 
days of Demosthenes — though with a sensible change in the character, and 
abatement in the energies, of the people, rich as %\ell as j)Oor. 

In appreciating tlie practicfil working of these numerous dicasteries at 
Athens, in comparison with such justice as might have been expected from 
individual magistrates, we ha\ e to consider : first, that personal and pe«un- 
iary corruption seems to have been a common vice among the leading men 
of Athens and Sparta, when acting indi\ idually or in boards of a few mem- 
bers, and not uncommon even with the kings of Sparta ; next, that in the 
Grecian cities generally, as we know even from the oligarchical Xenophon, 
(he particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and great men were not only in- 
subordinate to the magistrates, but made a parade of showing that they 
cared nothing about them. We know also from the same unsuspected 
source, that while the poorer Athenian citizens ^^ho served on shipboard 
were distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling burgh- 
ers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens who 
served on horseback the most disobedient of all. 

To make rich criminals amenable to justice has been found so difficult 
everywhere, until a recent period of history, that we should be surprised 
if it were otherwise in Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of 
rich men like Critias, Alcibiades, and Midias, even under the full-grown 
democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their predecessors under the 
Glisthenean constitution would have been often too formidable to be pun- 
ished or kept down by an individual archon of ordinary firmness, even 
assuming him to be upright and well-intentioned. Now the dicasteries 
established by Pericles were inaccessible both to corruption and intimida- 
tion : their number, their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of knowing 
beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular cause, prevented 
both the one and the other. And besides that the magnitude of their num- 
ber, extravagant according to our ideas of judicial business, was essential to 
this tutelary effect — it served further to render the trial solemn and the 
verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may see by the 
fact that, in important causes the dicastery was doubled or tripled. Nor 
was it possible by any other means than numbers to give dignity to an as- 
sembly of citizens, of whom many were poor, some old, and all were despised 
individually by rich accused persons who were brought before them — as 
Aristophanes and Xenophon give us plainly to understand. If we except 
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dioasteries afforded the only ormn which Grecian pdiqmi^iAd deyise, Ice 
getting redress against powerf lu crimiiialsy public as wait ac'^J^Vate, and for 
obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt yerdiot. 

Taking the general working of the dicasteries, we shall find tiiat they are 
nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad!, systematic, unaided, and 
uncontrolled, beyond all other historical experience — and that they there- 
fore exhibit in exaggerated proportions both tlie exoellenoes and Uie 
defects characteristic of the jury system, as compared with decision by 
trained and professional judges. All the encomiums, which it is customary 
to pronounce upon jury- trial, will be found predicable of the Athenian di- 
casteries in a still greater degree : all the reproaches, which can be addressed 
on good ground to the dicasteries, wll apply to modern juries also, though 
in a less degree. 


RHETORS AND SOPHISTS 

The first establishment of the dicasteries is nearly coincident with the 
gicat improvement of Attic tragedy in passing from Aischylus to Sopho- 
cles. The same development of the national genius, now preparing splendid 
manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, w'as called with redoubled 
•force into the path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power 
of speech now became necessary, not merely for those who intended to take 
cl prominent part in politics, but also for piivate citizens to vindicate their 
rights or rejiel accusations, in a court of justice. It was an accomplishment 
pi the greatest practical utility, even apart from ambitious juirposes ; hardly 
less so than the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, 
the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, an<l the composers of written spee^es 
to be delivered by others, now began to multiply and to acquire an unprece- 
dented importance — as well at Athens as under the contemporary democ- 
racy of Syracuse, in which also some form of popular judicature was established. 
Style and speech liegaii to be reduced to a system, and so communicated ; 
not always happily, for several of the early rhetors adopted an artificial, 
oinate, and conceited manner, from which Attic good taste afterwards lib- 
erated itself. But the very character of a teacher of rhetoric as an art — 
a man giving precepts and putting himself forward in show-lectures as a 
model for others, is a feature first belonging to the Periclean age, and indi- 
cates a new demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the rhetor and the 
sophist, as persons of influence and celebrity. These two names denoted 
persons of similar moral and intellectual endow'ments, or often indeed the 
same person, considered in different points of view ; either as professing 
to improve the moral character, or as communicating power and facility of 
expression, or as suggesting premises for persuasion, illustrations on the 
commonplaces of morals and politics, argumentative abundance on matters 
of ordinary experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, etc* 
Antiphon of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of Abdera, Frodiens of 
Ceos, Theodorus of Byzantium, Hippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, were amoiig 
the first who distinguished themselves in these departments of teaching. 
Antiphon was the author of the earliest composed sjpeech really spoken in a 
dicai^ry and preserved down to the later critios. These men were mostly atot 
citizens of Athens, though many of them belonged to towns oompreMaidad 
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in the Athenian empire, at a time when important judicial causes belonnng 
to these towns were often carried up to be tried at Athens — while aU of 
them looked to that city as a central point of action and distinction. The 
term ^sophist,’* which Herodotus applies with sincere respect to men of dis- 
tinguished wisdom such as Solon, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, etc., now came 
to be applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and disputa- 
tion ; many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle of human 
science, physical as well as moral ( then narrow” enough), so far as was neces- 
sary to talk about any portion of it plausibly, and to answer any question 
proposed to them. 

Though they passed from one town to another, partly in the capacity of 
envoys from their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numer- 
ous hearers, with much renow'ii and large gain — they appear to have been 
viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion of the public. For at 
a time when every citizen pleaded his ow'ii cause before the dicastery, they 
imparted, to those wdio w’ere ncli enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in 
the common weapons, which made them like fencing-masters or i)rofessionril 
swordsmen amidst a society of untrained duellists. Moreover Socrates — 
himself a product of the same age, a disputant on the same subjects, and 
bearing the same name of a sophist — but despising political and judicial 
practice, and looking to the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
impressions upon his hearers — Socrates or rather Plato, speaking thi^ugh* 
the person of Socrates — carried on throughout his life a constant polemical 
warfare against the sophists and rhetors in that negative vein in which he 
was unrivalled. And as the w^orks of these latter have not remained, it is 
chiefly from the observations of their opponents tliat we know them ; so that 
they are in a situation such as that in wdiich Socrates himself w^ould have 
been if we had been compelled to judge of him only from the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, or from those unfavourable impressions respecting his character 
which we know, even from the Apologia of Plato and Xenophon, to have 
been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity, however, for trying to distinguish the good 
from the evil in tlie working of the sophists and rhetors. At present it is 
enough that they were the natural product of the age ; supplying those wants, 
and answering to tliat stimulus, which arose partly from the deliberations of 
the ecclesia, but still more from the contentions before the dicastery — in 
which latter a far greater number of citizens took active part, with or without 
their own consent. The public and frequent dicasteries constituted by 
Pericles opened to the Athenian mind precisely that career of improvement 
which was best suited to its natural aptitude. They were essential to the 
development of that demand out of which grew not only Grecian oratory, 
but also, as secondary products, the speculative moral and political philoso- 
phy, and the didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived 
after Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it was one of the first 
measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid by an express law, any teach- 
ing of the art of speaking. Aristophanes derides the Athenians for their 
love of talk and controversy, as if it had enfeebled their military energy ; 
but in his time, most undoubtedly, that reproach was not true — nor did it 
become true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked the 
close of the Peloponnesian War. During the course of that war, restless 
and energetic action was the characteristic of Athens even in a greater degree 
than oratory or political discussion, though before the time of Demosthenes 
a material alteration had taken place. 
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The establishment of these paid dicasteries at Athens was thus one of 
the most important and prolific events in all Grecian history. The pay 
helped to furnish a maintenance for old citizens, past the age of militaiy ser- 
vice. Elderly men were the best persons for such a service, and were prerorred 
for judicial purposes both at Sparta and, as it seems, in heroic Greece. 
Nevertheless, we need not suppose that all the dicasts were either old os' 
poor, though a considerable proportion of them were so, and though Aristoph- 
anes selects these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for his 
ridicule. Pericles has been often censured for this institution, as if he had 
been the first to insure pay to dicasts who before served for nothing, and 
had thus introduced poor citizens into courts previously composed oi citi- 
zens above poverty. But in the first place, this supposition is not correct 
in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such constant dicasteries previ- 
ous!} acting without pay ; next, if it had been true, the habitual exclusion 
of the poor citizens would have nullified the jjopular woiking of these bodies, 
and would have prevented them from answering any longer to the reigning 
sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to assign a regu- 
lar pay to those who thus rendered regular service. It was indeed an essen- 
tial item in the whole scheme and purpose, so that the suppression of the 
pav of itself seems to have suspended the dicasteries, while the oligarchy of 
^Four Hundred was established — and it can only be discussed in that light. 
As the fact stands, we may suppose that the six thousand heliasts who filled 
the dicasteries were composed of the middling and poorer citizens indiscrim- 
inatelv ; though there was nothing to exclude the richer, if they chose to 
bcr\e.^ 


PHIDIAS ACCUSED 

The public works w^hich were undertaken through the advice of Pericles 
were executed under his inspection ; the choice of the artists employed and 
of the plans adopted, w'as probably entrusted in a great measure to his judg- 
ment ; and the large sums expended on them passed through his hands. 
This w^as an office which it w^as scarcely possible to exercise at Athens with- 
out either exciting suspicion or giving a handle for calumny. We find that 
Cratinus in one of his comedies threw out some hints as to the tardiness with 
which Pericles carried on the third of the Long Walls which he had persuaded 
the people to begin. “ He had been long professing to go on with it, but in 
fact did not stir a step.” Whether the moti\e8 to which this delay was 
imputed w^ere such as to call his integrity into question, does not appear; 
but in time his enemies ventured openly to attack him on this ground. Yet 
the first blow w'as nut aimed directly at himself, but was intended to wound 
him through the side of a friend. Phidias, whose genius was the ruling prin- 
ciple which animated and controlled every design for the ornament oi the 
city, had been brought, as well by conformity of taste as by the natui^ of 
his engagement, into an intimate relation with Pericles. To ruin Phidias 
was one of the readiest means both of hurting the feelings and of shaking 
the credit of Pericles. If Phidias could be convicted of a fraud on the 
public, it would seem an unavoidable inference that Pericles had shared the 
profit. The ivory statue of the goddess in the Parthenon, which was en- 
riched with massy ornaments of pure gold, appeared to offer a groundwork 
for a charge which could not easily be refuted. To give it the greater weiglit, 
a man named Menon, who bad b^n employed by nidias in some of ^ de- 
tailg of the work, was induced to seat himself in uie agora with the ensigns of 
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a suppliant, and to implore pardon of the people as the condition of revealinff 
an onence in which he had been an accomplice with Phidias. He accused 
Phidias of having embezzled a part of the gold which he had received from 
the treasury. But this charge immediately fell to the ground through a 
contrivance which Pericles had adopted for a different end. The golden 
ornaments had been fixed on the statue in such a manner, that they could be 
taken off without doing it any injury, and thus afforded the means of ascer- 
taining their exact weight. Pericles challenged the accusers of Phidias to 
use this opportunity of verif} ing their charge ; but they shrank from the 
application of this decisive test. 

Though however they were thus baffled in this part of their attempt, they 
were not abashed or deterred ; for they had discovered another ground, which 
gave them a surer hold on the i)ublic mind. Some keen eje had observed 
two figures among tliose with wdiich Phidias had represented the battle be- 
tween Theseus and the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, in which it 
detected the portraits of the artist himself, as a bald old man, and that of 
Pericles in all the comeliness of his graceful person. To the religious feel- 
ings of the Athenians this mode of perjietuating the memory of individuals, 
by connecting their portraits wdtli an object of public w^orship, appeared to 
violate the sanctity of the place ; and it was probably also viewed as an ar- 
rogant intrusion, no less offensive to the majesty of the commonw’ealth. It 
seems as if Menon’s evidence w'ds required e\ en to support this chdJ'ge. * 
Phidias w'as committed to prison, and died there. The informer, w ho w^as a 
foreigner, was rew'arded with certain immunities; and, as one wdio in the 
service of the state had provoked a powerful enemy, was placed by a formal 
decree under the protection of the Ten Generals. * 


ASPASIA AT THE BAK 

This success emboldened the enemies of Pericles to proceed. They had 
not indeed established any of their accusations ; but they had sounded the 
•disposition of the peojde, and found that it might be inspired wdth distrust 
and jealousy of its powerful minister, or that it w^as not unwilling to see him 
humbled. They seem now' to have concerted a jdan for attacking him, both 
directly and indirectly, in several quarters at once ; and they began with a 
person in whose safety he felt as much concern as in his own, and who could 
not be ruined without involving him in the like calamity. 

This was the celebrated Aspasia, w^ho had long attracted almost as much 
of the public attention at Athens as Pericles himself. She w'as a native of 
Miletus, which was early and long renowned as a school for the cultivation 
of female graces. She had come, it would seem, as an adventurer to Athens, 
and W the combined charms of her person, manners, and conversation, won 
the affections and the esteem of Pericles. Her station had freed her from the 
restraints which custom laid on the education of the Athenian matron : and she 
had enriched hermind with accomplishments which were rare even among the 
men. Her acquaintance with Pericles seems to have begun while he was still 
united to a lady of high birth, before the wife of the wealthy Hipponicus. 
We can hardly doubt that it was Aspasia who first disturbed this union, 
though it is said to have been dissolved by mutual consent. But after part- 
ing from his wife, who had borne him two sons, Pericles attached himself to 
Aspasia by the most intimate relation which the laws permitted him to con- 
tract with a foreign woman ; and she acquired an ascendency over him, which 
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goon became notorious, and furnished the comic poets with an inexhaustible 
fund of ridicule, and fais enemies with a ground for serious charges. On the 
stage she was the Hera of the Athenian Zeus, the Omphale, or the Dejanira 
of an enslaved or a faithless Hercules. The Samian War was ascribed to her 
interposition on behalf of her birthplace ; and rumours were set afloat which 
represented her as ministering to the vices of Pericles bv the most odious and 
degrading of offices. There was perhaps as little foundation for this report, 
as for a similar one in wliich Phidias was implicated ; though among all tlie 
imputations brought against Pericles this is that which it is the most difficult 
clearly to refute. 

But we are inclined to believe that it may have arisen from the peculiar 
nature of Aspasid’s private circles, which, with a bold neglect of established 
usage, w^ere composed not only of the most intelligent ana accomplished men 
to be found at Athens, but also of matrons, who it is said were brought by 
their husbands, to listen to her conversation ; wdiieh must have been mgbly 
instructive as 'well as brilliant, since Plato did not hesitate to describe her as 
tlie preceptress of Socrates, and to assert that she both formed the rhetoric of 
l^ericles, and composed one of his most admired harangues. The innovation 
w'hich drew w'<mien of free birth, and good condition, into her company for 
such a purpose, must, even w’here the truth was understood, have surprised 
and offended many ; and it '\^"as liable to the grossest misconstruction. And 
’ if her female friends were sometimes seen w’atching the progress of the works 
of Phidias, it was easy, through his intimacy with Pericles, to connect this 
fact with, a calumny of the same kind. 

There 'was another rumour still more dangerous, which grew out of the 
•cliaracter of the j)ersoiis who were admitted to the society of Pericles and 
Aspasid. Athens had become a place of resort for learned and ingenious men 
of all pursuits. None were more welcome at the house of Pericles than such 
as w'ere distinguished by philosophical studies, and especially by the profession 
of new speculative tenets. He himself was never weary of discussing such 
subjects ; and Aspasia was undoubtedly able to bear her part in this, as w^ 
as in any other kind of conversation. The mere presence of AnaxagoiMi, 
Zeno, Protagoras, and other celebrated men, who were known to hold doctrinOi 
very remote from the religious conceptions of the vulgar, was sufficient tO 
make a circle in w hich they were familiar pass for a school of impiety. Suoll^ 
were the materials out of which the comic poet Hermippus, laying aaidie 
the mask, framed a criminal prosecution against Aspasia. His indictmMt 
included two heads : an offence against religion, and that of comiptiiig 
Athenian women to gratify the passions of Pericles. 


ANAXAGORAS ALSO ASSAILED 

This cause seems to have been stiU pending, when one Diopitbes procured 
a decree, by which persons who denied the being of the gods, or taught doc- 
trines concerning the celestial bodies which were inconsistent with religioi^ 
were made liable to a certain criminal process. This stroke was aimed imme- 
diately at Anaxagoras — whose physical speculations had become lamokie, 
and were thought to rob the greatest of the heavenly beings of their inheseiit 
deity — but indirectly at his disciple and patron Pericles. When the diseiie- 
sion of this decree, and the prosecution commenced against As|Nunat had die* 
posed the people to listen to other less probable chargefl^ the main attadc wM 
opepecU and tne accusation which in the affair of Pmdias had been ril eaoe d 
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by the force of truth, was revived in another form. A decree was passed on 
the motion of one Dracontides, directing Pericles to give in his accounts to 
the Prytanis, to be submitted to a trial, which was to be conducted with 
extraordinary solemnity ; for it was to be held in the citadel, and the jurors 
were to take the balls with which each signified his verdict, from the top of 
an altar. But this part of the decree was afterwards modified by an amend- 
ment moved by Agnon, which ordered the cause to be tried in the ordinary 
way, but by a body of fifteen hundred jurors. The uncertainty of the party 
which managed these proceedings, and their distrust as to the evidence which 
they should be able to procure, seem to be strongly marked by a clause in 
this decree, which provided that the offence imputed to Pericles might be 
described either as embezzlement, or by a more general name, as coming 
under the head of public wrong. 

Yet all these machinations failed at least of reaching their main object. 
The issue of those which were directed against Anaxagoras cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained through the discrepancy of the accounts given of it. Ac- 
cording to some authors he was tried, and condemned eitlier to a fine and 
banishment or to death ; but in the latter case made his escape from prison. 
According to others he was defended by Pericles, and acquitted. Plutarcli 
says that Pericles, fearing the event of a trial, induced him to withdraw 
from Athens ; and it seems to have been admitted on all hands, that he 
ended his long life in quiet and honour at Lam^isacus. The danger wfticL 
threatened Aspasia was also averted ; but it seems that Pericles, who j)leade(] 
her cause, found need for his most strenuous exertions, and that in her behall 
he descended to tears and entreaties, which no similar emergency of his ovu 
could ever draw from him. It was indeed probably a trial more of his per- 
sonal influence than of his eloquence ; and his success, hardly as it was won. 
may have induced his adversaries to drop the proceedings instituted again si 
himself, or at least to postpone them to a fitter season. After weathering 
this storm he seems to have recovered his former high and firm position, 
which to the end of his life was never again endangered, except by one ver^ 
transient gust of popular displeasure. He felt strong enough to resist the 
wishes, and to rebuke the impatience of the people. Yet it was a persuasion 
BO widely spread among the ancients as to have lasted even to modern times, 
that his dread of the persecution wdiich hung over him, and his consciousness 
that his expenditure of the public money would not bear a scrutiny, were 
at least among the motives which induced him to kindle the war which put an 
end to the Thirty Years’ Truce.c 
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Greek Coins 


CHAPTER XXVII. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE 

OF PERICLES 


Hail, Natme's utmost boast * unri\ ailed Greece ! 

M> fairest reign ’ where every power benign 
Conspired to blow the flower of human kind, 

And lavished all that genius can inspire 

— James '1 homson. 


COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 

EvEiawHEKE in the ancient world, but in a 
higher or less degree in different countries, the 
necessaries of life upon the whole were cheaper 
than they are at the present day. But with regard 
to particular articles, examples enough of the con- 
trary are found. The main causes of this compara- 
tive cheapness were the less amount of money in 
circulation, the uncommon fruitfulness of the 
southern countries which the Greeks inhabited, 
or w'lth which they traded ; countries which at 
that time were cultivated with an extraordinar}'^ 
degree of care, but are at present neglected ; and 
the imiiossibility of exportation to the distant re- 
gions which had no intercourse, or but little, with 
the countries lying ou the Mediterranean Sea. 
The last is especially the reason of the great cheap- 
ness of wine. The large quantities of the aame 
which were produced in all southern regions, were 
not distributed over so considerable an extent of the 
earth as at present. Nevertheless in considering 
the prices of commodities in ancient times the di^ 
ference of times and places must be well weighed. 
In Rome and Athens wine was not, in the most 
flourishing condition of the state, as cheap as it was in Upper Italy and in 
Lusitania. In Upper Italy, the Sicilian medimnus of wheat, which was equal 
to the Attic medimnus, and considerably less than the Prussian budiel ^or 
than li English bushels), was worth, even in the times of Polybius, aooord- 
ing to the account of that historian, o^y four oboli. This price s^ms to rest 
upon an inaccurate comparison of the Roman with the Greek coin, and par- 
ticularly upon the supposition that the modius, one-sixth of the znedtmnua, 
was worth two asses, the medimnus, therefore, worth twelve asses ; which, 

H. w. — VOL. III. 2n 4S5 
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estimating the denarius to be equivalent to the drachma, would be equal to 
44 oboli. To this last amount four ancient oboli of the standard of Solon 
{a^ut 5}d.) may certainly be estimated as equivalent. The medimnus of 
barley was worth the half of this price, the metretes of wine (about ten 
English gallons), was worth as much as the medimnus of barley. 

In the time of Solon, indeed, an ox was worth only five drachmae, a sheep 
one drachma, and the medimnus of grain the same. But gradually the 
prices increased five fold ; of several articles seven, ten and twenty fold. 
After the examples of modern times this will not appear strange. The 
amount of ready money was not only increased, but by the increase of popula- 
tion, and of intercourse, its circulation was accelerated : so that already in 
the age of Socrates, Athens was considered an expensive place of residence. 

The cheapness of commodities, in ancient times, has generally been exag- 
gerated by some, who supposed the assumption, that prices were on an average 
ten times lower than in the eighteenth century, to come the nearest to the 
truth. The prices of grain, according to which the prices of many other 
articles must be regulated, show the contrary. It is difficult to designate 
average prices, however ; since so few, and those onl\ very casual accounts, 
are extant. Letronne designates the value of the medimnus of grain at two 
and a half drachmje as the average price in Greece, in particular at the city of 
Athens, about the year 400 b.c. ; and in accordance with tliis, he assumes the 
value of grain, compared with that of silver, to have been in the r^atiou 
of 1 to 3146 ; the same at Rome, fifty years before the Christian era, to liave 
been in the relation of 1 to 2681, in France, before the year 1520 in the rela- 
tion of 1 to 4820, and in the nineteenth century in the relation of 1 to 1060. 
This estimation, according to wffiich the present prices of grain are three timefs 
as high as they were during the period of the most flourishing condition of 
Greece, appears the most probable. 

The most temperate man needed daily, at least, an obolus for his food, 
one-fourth of an obolus for a chosnix of grain, according to tlie price of bar- 
ley in the time of Socrates ; together, annually, reckoning the year at 860 
days, 75 drachmae; for clothes and shoes at least 15 drachmie. A family, 
therefore, of four adult persons must have needed at least 860 drachmae 
(about £12) for these necessaries of life. The sum requisite, however, in the 
time of Demosthenes, must have been 22^ drachmae higher for each person, 
for 4 persons, therefore, 90 drachmae (about £3) higher. To this must be 
added the cost of a habitation, the value of which, estimated at least at 3 
minas, would involve, according to the common rate of interest (12 per cent.), 
an annual expense of 36 drcu^hmae (£1). So that the poorest family of 4 adult 
tree persons, if they did not wish to live upon bread and water, needed upon an 
average about £17 annually. 

Socrates did not have, as was falsely reported, two wives at the same 
time, but one after the other ; Myrto, who was poor when he married her, 
and who probably had no dowry, and Xanthippe. He also had three chil- 
dren. Of these, Lamprocles was already adult at the death of his father, 
but Sophroniscus and Menexenus were minors. He prosecuted no manual 
art after he had sacrificed the emploj^ent of his youth to the never-resting 
effort to acquire wisdom. His teaching procured him no income. Accord- 
ing to Xenophon he lived upon his property, which, if it should have 
found a good purchaser (ou^r^), the house included, might easily have 
brought, altogether, five minse ; and he needed only a small addition from 
his friend. From this it has been inferred, that living was extraordinarily 
cheap at Athens. It is evident, however, that Socrates with his family could 
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not hve upon the interest of so small an amount of property. For, however 
poor the house may have been, its value can scarcely be estimated at less 
three minee So that, without taking the furniture into consideration, the 
remamder of his property from which interest could be derive^ could have 
amounted to but tuvo minaa, and the income from it, according to the cojxh^ 
inon rate of interest, to only twenty-four drachm©. With ttus sum he could 
not have procured e\ en the amount of barley which was requisite for himself 
and his ^ ife, to say nothing of the other necessaries of life, and of the sup 
port of his children 

The history of the ancient sages is so entangled and garnished with tra- 
ditions and the circumstances of their lives are so diffeiently represented 
even b\ contemporarj writers, that u e can seldom hnd firm ground on which 
to stand Thus, according to the defence of Socrates composed bj Plato, 
tlie foimer is represented to have affirmed that he could pa} for his libera- 
tion onl> about a mina of silvei , and Eubulides sa}s tlie same According 
to otheis, he estimated the amount which he should paj at twenty-five drach- 
me, and in the defence ascribed to Xenophon he is represented as neither 
having himself estimated an} amount, nor having allowed his friends to do 
so 11ms the well informed Demetrius of Phaleium affirmed, in opposition 

Xenophon, tliat Sociates had, beside Ins liouse seient} mm© at interest 
an the possession < f Ciito And Libamus informs us that he had lost eightv 
mina. which he had inherited from his father, by the insolvency of a fnond, 
in whose hands he had placed it, and who certain]} cannot have been, as 
bchneider supposed, the wealth} Onto 

But assuming that Xenophon s account is perfectl} coirect, we must sup- 
pose that the mother of the young bo}s supported he i self and both the chu* 
elien, either b} labour or from her dowry, and that Lamprocles supported 
himself, and tint the famed economy of Socrates probabl} consisted, among 
other things, in this also, that he kept them at w ork And then, again, sup- 
pose that lie alwa}s liveel upon his twent} four drachm©, with a small adeu- 
tionvl sum from his friends, yet no one could live as he did It is true, that 
he IS said to have frequently offered sacriffces at home, and upon the pubUc 
altars But they were doubtless only baked dough, shared mto the forma 
of animals, after the manner of the poor , properl} bread, therefore, a great 
part of which was at the same time eaten, and to which his family also con- 
tnbuted He lived in the strictest sense upon bread and water, except when 
invited to entertainments at the tables of others, and could therefore be par- 
ticularly glad, as he IS said to have been, on account of the cheapness of bar- 
ley, when four chcenices sold for an obolus He wore no undergarment ; 
even his outside garment was poor, and the same one was worn both summer 
and winter He generally went barefooted, and his dress-sandals, which he 
occasionally wore, may have lasted him his life-time His walk for pleasure 
and exercise before his house served him instead of a relish for his meal. 
In short, no slave was so poorly maintained as was Socrates. The drachma 
[equivalent to only S^d.] which he gave Prodicus was certamly the laigeet 
sum ever spent by him at one time And it may boldly be affirmed, witheht 
wishing to disparage his exalted genius, that, in respect to his indiraioe, 
and a certain cymcism m his character, the representation of Anstopnaiies 
was not much exaggerated, but m the essential particulars was d e l me ated 
from the life. 

If in the time of Socrates four persons hved upon abo^ £17 a ywa 
th^ must have been satisfied with but a scan^ allowance. jBe who wmm 
^ live respectably, needed even •then, and stiH mm in the tune of 
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thenes, a sum considerably larger. According to the speech against Phso- 
nippus, there were left to the complainant and his brother by their father, 
forty-five minse to each, on which, it is said, one could not easily live, 
namely, upon the interest of it, which amounted, according to the common 
rate of interest, to 640 drachmae (£19). 

Mantitheus in Demosthenes asserts that he could have been maintained 
and educated upon the interest of his mother's dowry, which amounted to a 
talent ; consequently, according to the usual rate of interest, upon 720 
drachmae (£25 sterling), annually For the maintenance of the young 
Demosthenes himself, his sister still younger, and his mother, seven mina^ 
(£24 sterling) were annually ])aid, vrithout reckoning anything for their 
habitation, since they dwelt in their own house. The cost of the education 
of Demosthenes was not included in this sum. For that the guardians 
remained in debt. Lysias refers, in one of his speeches, to the knavish 
account of the guardian of the children of Diodotus. He had, for example, 
charged for clothing, shoes, and hair-cutting over a talent for a period ot 
less than eight years, and for sacrifices and festivals more than four thou- 
sand drachmae, and he ultimately would pay a balance of only two minae of 
silver, and thirty Cyzicene staters, w’hereby his wards had become im- 
poverished. Lysias remarks, that if he had charged more than any one in 
the city had ever done before for two boys, and their sister, a pedam^uew 
and a female servant, his account could not have amounted to more tlian a 
thousand drachmas (£35 sterling) annually. This would be not much less 
than three drachmae daily, and must certainly appear to have been too much 
in the time of that orator for three children and two attendants. 

In the time of Solon one must certainly have been able to travel quite *a 
distance with an obolus, since that lawgiver forbid that a w’’oman should take 
with her upon a march, or a journey, a larger quantity of meat and drink 
than could be purchased for that sum, and a basket of larger dimensions than 
an ell in length. On the contrary, when the citizens of Troezen, according to 
Plutarch, resolved to give to each of the old men, women, and children who 
fled from Athens upon the approach of Xerxes, two oboli daily, it appears to 
be a large sum for the purpose. In the most flourishing period of the state, 
however, even a single person could maintain himself but indifferently on two 
or three oboli a day. Notwithstanding all this, the cheapness and facility ol 
livix^ still remained very great. In accordance with the noble reverence of 
the Greeks for the dead, the death of a man, his interment, and monument, 
often occasioned more expense than many years of his life, since private 
persons appropriated three, ten, fifty, and even 120 minae, to that purpose. 

The value of the property of the Athenian people, excluding the pro- 
perty of the state, and the mines, was according to a probable computation, 
at thirty thousand to forty thousand talents. Of these if only twenty thou- 
sand talents be considered productive property, every one of the twentv 
thousand citizens would have had, if the property had been equally divided, 
the interest of a talent, or, according to the common rate of interest, 720 
drachmas as an annual income. On this, with the addition of the profit from 
their labour, they might all have lived in a respectable manner. They would 
in that case have realised what the ancient sages and statesmen considered 
the highest prosperity of a state. But a considerable number of the citizens 
were poor. Others possessed a large amount of property, on which thev 
oould fare luxuriously on account of the cheapness oi living, and the high 
rate of interest, and yet at the same time could increase their means, be- 
cause property augmented exceedingly fast.* 
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This inequality corrupted the state, and the manners of the people. Iti 
most natural oonsequenoe was the submissiyeness of the poor towards the 
rich, although they telieved that their rights were equal. The rich followed 
the practice, afterwards so notorious and decried at Rome, of suing for the 
favour of the people, sometimes in a nobler, sometimes in a baser manner. 

In proportion to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, the wages M 
labour must have been less in ancient times than at present. And^ tlie 
multitude of those who sought labour as the means of subsistence must bsfve 
diminished its price, since competition everywhere produces tiiis result. In 
this number, beside the tAetes and aliens under the protection of the stsite, 
a great part of the slaves are to be included ; so that the families of slaves 
belonging to the rich, lessened the profit of the poorer class of citizens. The 
Phocians, by whom the keeping of slaves is said to have been in the earlier 
periods of their state prohibited, not unjustly reproached Mnason, who pos- 
sessed a thousand slaves and more, for depriving an equal number of poor 
citizens of the means of subsistence. After the 
Peloponnesian War even citizens who had been 
accustomed to a higher standing were compelled 
to support themselves, w’hatever it might have 
( ost them to submit to it, as day labourers, or 
m some other way, by the labour of their hands. 

^F'or they had lost their lauded property in for- 
eign stales, and on account of the want of money, 
and the decrease of the population, rents had 
depreciated, and loans were not to be had. 

• Nevertheless, we do not find that daily wages 
were excessively low. Lucian represents the 
daily wages of an agricultural labourer or gar- 
dener, on a remote estate lying near the frontiers 
of Attica^ to have been, in the time of Timon, 
four oboli (equivalent to 5|d). The wages of 
a porter are the same in Aristophanes, and of a 
common labourer, who carried dirt, they were 
three oboli. When Ptolemy sent to the Rho- 
dians one hundred house builders, together with 
350 labourers, in order to restore the buildings 
destroyed by an earthquake, he gave them four- 
teen talents annually for their food, three oboli 
%day for each man. We know not, however, 
by what standard the money was estimated. 

This was, if they were slaves, for other aliment 
beside grain ; if they were free men, it was only 
a part of their wages, since a man needs some- 
thing else besides his food. In 408 b.c., a sawyer 
(wpforiTv) who sawed for a public building, re- 
ceived a drachma a day. A carpenter, who 
worked on the same building, received five oboli a day. We find that in the 
time of Pericles, as it seems, a drachma, as daily wages, was given each 
of a number of persons working by the day. It is not at all probable that 
they were artisans, but only common labourors. 

Persons in higher stations, or those who laboured with^ the p^ wcot^ 
according to genuine democratic principles, not better paid. The amskb> 
tect of the temple of Minerva JPolias received no more than a stone sawyer. 
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or oommon labourer engaged upon the building, namely, a drachma (about 
8^d.) daily. The undersecretary (viroypafAfiaTM) of the superintendents of 
the public buildings received daily five oboli (or about 7jd.). For 
particular services, in which a certain deference is manifested by the 
labourer to the person served, a high price was paid in Athens, as is the 
case in all large cities. When Bacchus in the Froffs of Aristophanes wishes 
to have his bundle carried by a porter, the latter demands two drachmae. 
\^en the god offers the ghost nine oboli, he replies that before he will do 
so, he must become alive again. If this conversation in the realm of departed 
spirits is not a scene from real life, it has no point. A living porter at 
Athens was probably just as shameless in his demands, and if less were 
offered, he might have said : “I must die before I do it.” 

The fare for a voyage by sea, particularly for long voyages, was extra- 
ordinarily low. For sailing from iEgina to the Piraeus, more than sixteen 
miles, two oboli (or about 3d.) were paid in the time of Plato. For sailing 
from Egypt, or Pontus, to the Piraeus, a man, witli his family and baggage, 
paid in the same period at the moat two drachmae (or about Is. 6d.). 
This is a proof that commerce was very lucrative, so that it was not found 
necessary to take a high fare from passengers. In the time of Lucian four 
oboli were given for being conveyed from Athens to jEgiiia. The freight 
of timber seems to have been higher, according to Demosthenes, who men- 
tions that for transporting a ship-load from Macedonia to Athens, #,750* 
drachmse were paid. The enormous vessel for conveying grain named Isis, 
which in the time of the emperors brought so much grain from Egypt to 
Italy, that, according to report, the cargo w^as sufficient to last the whole of 
Attica a year, earned in freight at least twelve talents annually. The freight 
of a talent in weight from Ceos, which lay directly opposite Sunium, to Athens, 
was an obolus. 

The price of a bath, although it is not barely a compensation for labour 
was two oboli. A delicate little gentleman is represented bv Philemon to 
have paid four persons each six chalci, as appears from a j)assage of Pollux, 
for plucking out the hair of his body wdth pitch, that he might have a 
feminine skin. Moreover, the rich had their own, and the Athenian people 
public baths. 

The pay of the soldiers was different in different periods, and according 
to circumstances. It fluctuated betw^een two oboli, and, including the money 
given for subsistence, tw'o drachmm for a hoplite and his servant. The 
cavalry received from twice to fourfold the pay of the infantry ; officers, 
commonly twice, generals four fold the same. For, as in respect to 

i abour performed for daily wages, the higher station had not a relatively 
ligher estimation in the same degree, as at the present day. The money 
given for subsistence was commonly equal in amount to the pay. For from 
two to three oboli a day the soldier could maintain himself quite well, espe- 
cially educe in many places living was much cheaper than in Athens. His 
pay^was partly as surplus, partly for clothes and weapons, and if booty were 
added, he might become rich. This explains the saying of the comedian 
TheoTOmpus, that a man could support a wife on two oboli of pay daily ; 
witdi lour o^oli a day his fortune was made. The pay alone of the soldier is 
here meant, without the money given him for subsistence. 

The pay of the judges, and of those who attended the assemblies of the 
people (jb^Xffanurrai') amounted at least to three oboli a day, and like 
the theoricon served only as an additional supply for the subsistence of the 
citiseiuu The heliast in Aristophanes shows clearly how difiBicult it was. 
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with that sum, to procure breads food, and wood for three peraona. He 
does not include clothing and habitation, becauae he sustained the expenses 
for them out of his own property. The pay of senators and of ambasMors 
was higher. Persons engaged in the liberal arts and sciences, and pro^« 
tutes, were paid the highest prices. 

The ancient states maintained public, salaried physicians; for 
Hippocrates is said to have been public physician at Athens. These, a^n, 
had servants, particularly slaves, who attended to their masters* busmess 
among the poorer class, and among the slaves. The celebrated physician 
Democedes, of Croton, received, about 540 n.r. notwithstanding there was 
little money in circulation at that time, the high salary of a talent of silver 
(£211 : 10 sterling, since Attic money seems to be meant). When called 
to Athens he received one hundred mince (£350 sterling) until Polycrates 
of Samos gave him two talents. In like manner, no doubt, practitioners 
in many other arts were paid by the state ; as, for example, architects at 
Rhodes and Cyzicus, and certainly in every place of importance. For it 
cannot be supposed that all architects, particularly those invited from 
foieign countries, \^ould have exercised their art, as several did at Athens, 
for daily wages. 

The compensation of musicians, and of theatrical performers, was very 
Jiigh. Amoebeus, a singer of ancient Athens, received every time he sang in 
public, an Attic talent. That the players on the flute demanded a high 
price for their services, is well known. In a Corcyrman inscription, a late 
one indeed, but executed before the dominion of the Romans was established 
in that island, fifty Corinthian miiue were designated as the compensation, 
beside their expensive maintenance, for the services of three players on the 
flute, three tragedians, and three comedians at the celebration ox a festival* 
The compensation of distinguished theatrical performers was not less, al* 
though, beside the period of their engagement at Athens, they earned large 
suras m travelling, and performing at the various cities and places on their 
route. For example, Polus or Aristodemus is said to have earned a talent 
in two days, or even in one day, or for performing in a single drama. All 
these artists received, in addition, prizes of victory. Also common itinerant 
theatrical performers, jugglers, conjurers, fortune-tellers, enjoyed a compe- 
tency ; although the sum paid by the individual spectator was small, a vnr 
chalci, or oboli, but sometimes even a drachma. The custom of paying fees 
for apprenticeship to the trades and arts, and also to the medical profession, 
was established even in the time of Socrates. For a part of the instniotion 
in music, and for athletic exercises, it was the duty ot the tribes in Athens 
to provide. Each tribe had its own teachers, whose lessons the youth of the 
whole tribe attended. In the other schools each individual paid for his 
instruction ; we know not how much. The legislation of Charondas, in 
which the salaries of the teachers are said to have been permanently estab- 
lished, would have made an exception, if the laws from which Diodonia 
derived his information, had not been fictitious. 

The teachers of wisdom and eloquence, or sophists, were not paid by the 
state until later times. But in earlier periods, they required large atixiia from 
their scholars. In this they imitated the mercenary lyric poets, Whose bmpi- 
ration frequently slumbered until incited by gold. Protagoras of Abdera 
is said to have been the first who taught for money. He required fsom ea d h 
acholar, for a complete course of instruction, an hundred xnixMS (sbottt 
^50). Oorgias asked the same price, and yet his propeo^y at his d si Mi 
mnounted to only one thousand statm Zeno of f3ea, in other nspsQlff 
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unlike the sophists, required the same amount. Since the price for teaching 
wisdom was so high, it was natural that there should be chaffering about it, 
and that on agreement upon reasonable terms should be sought. Hippias 
earned, while yet a young man, in connection with Protagoras, in a short 
time, 160 minse. Even from a small city he earned more than twenty mime, 
not by long courses of lessons, as it seems, but by a shorter method of pro- 
ceeding. Sut gradually the increased number of teachers reduced the price. 
Evenus of Paros, as early as the time of Socrates, required, to the general 
derision, only ten mina? (j 635 sterling) ; while for the same sum Isocrates 
taught the whole art of oratory. And this appears to have been in the 
age of Lycurgus, the usual honorary of a teacher of eloquence. At length 
the Socratic philosophers found it convenient to teach for a compensation. 
Aristippus was the first who did so. Moreover, payment was also sometimes 
required from each auditor for single discourses, as, for example, by Prodi- 
cus, one, two, four, to fifty drachmae. Antiphon was the first who wrote 
speeches and orations for money. He required high prices for them.& 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND BOOKS 

It is remarkable that the frequent notices which occur of schoolmt^sitera* 
and their schools, supply so little clear information as to the habits or social 
position of this important part of the community; nor does it appear 
whether they w’ere a distinct class, or merely a low^er grade of sophists or 
rhetors. They seem, howe\er, to have belonged to the upper rank of citizens 
in some states, and to have been received in the best circles. Such as they 
were, the lessons they taught w'ere limited to the Greek tongue. Instruction 
in foreign languages w’as never esteemed in Greece either a necessary or an 
important branch of general education. This is a peculiarity wiiich forms 
also a signal defect of Greek culture as compared w ith that of modern times. 

In Athens, and probably in other Greek republics, eveiy citizen was under 
at least a moral obligation to provide his sons wdth a competent knowledg(* 
of letters. The discipline of the schools w’as also under state control. Yet 
the government nowhere seems to have provided or maintained them, or to 
have appointed or paid the schoolmasters, w’hose livelihood depended on the 
fees of their pupils. The amount of those fees has not been recorded. But 
more distinct notices ha\ e been transmitted of the charges made by literary 
professors of the higher class. The fees said to have been paid for a course 
of instruction to some of the earlier and more distinguished sophists and 
philosophers are so extra\agant as to be scarcely credible, even when attested, 
as they are in some instances, by the best contemporaneous authority. Pro- 
tagoras is taunted by Plato as the first professor of the higher branches of 
learning who taught for hire. If this imputation be well founded, his older 
contemporaries, Zeno and Gorgias, must have been speedily led to follow his 
example: for Zeno is said by Plato himself to have oeen paid 100 minae, or 
more than £400 sterling, by each disciple, for a course of lectures ; and Gor- 
gias also to have been richly remunerated by his pupils. The fees of both 
Protagoras and Gorgias are rated by other authorities at the same amount 
as those of Zeno. This sum, taking into account the high value of the 
preoiouB metals in ancient times, would be equal to about £2000 sterling. 
But prioes were afterwards matly reduced, as the number of professom 
inmeam, and the former blind veneration for their magic powers of conununi- 
oating knowledge, or for the value of the knowledge communicated, declined. 
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Isocratea, the younger contemporary of Protagoras, and probably the bettor 
master of the two, was satisfied with ten minm [X40 sterling] for the course } 
which sum seems afterwards to have remained ^e ordinary rate of payment. 

No distinct notice occurs of the existence, during the Attic period, either 
at Athens or elsewhere, of a public library, in the familiar sense of a miscel- 
laneous collection of books for the use of the citizens ; although, as hr 
tlie time of Pisistratus, standard editions of the popular works recited at 
public solemnities, and more especially of the dramas of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, were preser\ ed at Athens under the charge of the city clerk. 
Private libraries had, however, already become sufficiently voluminous or 
curious to merit being si>ecially recorded. Such were those of Euripides, 
the poet, and of Plato, part of whose collection was purchased at Tarentum, 
in Italy, from the heirs of its former proprietor, Philolaus, and another pert 
at Syracuse; those of Euthydemus mentioned by Xenophon, of Aristotle, 
of Nicocrates of Cyprus, and of the Athenian archon, Euclides. The varied 
character of the works stored in the library of a literary professor, towards 
the close of this period, is illustrated by a scene in a comedy of Alexis, the 
humour of which turns on the gluttony of Hercules, a hero habitually bur- 
l«*squed for that failing in Greek satirical literature. The vouthful demigod, 
w hen directed by his master, the poet Linus, to select the book he preferred 
;from his preceptor's collection, — described as containing the poems of Homer, 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Clnerilus, Epicharmus, the tragedians, and me popular prose 
classics, — makes choice of a cookery book. 

That books of all kinds, then commonly in use, abounded during the 
greater part of the Attic period appears, not only from the general faroiliar- 
fty which the educated ranks possessed with the text of the national classics, 
but still more from the absence of any allusion to a scarcity of copies as inter- 
posing a serious obstacle to the attainment of such knowledge. The book 
trade, as a distinct branch of commerce, seems indeed to liave been still lim- 
ited, as in truth it was, comparatively, in e\ery age prior to the invention of 
])rinting; and remained, probably in a great measure, in the bands of profes- 
sional copyists. 

Booksellers, however, and a book mart at Athens, are mentioned by 
authors flouribhiiig during the Peloponnesian War ; and occasional notices 
occur of book scribes or copyists, and of bookbinding. A trade in books or 
paper is also mentioned by Xenophon as having been carried on about the 
same date, between Greece and the coasts of the Euxine Sea. A considerable 
time, however, seems to have been required to bring the works, even of the 
most popular authors, into general circulation ; and the disciples of distin- 
guished philosophers, Hermodorus for example, a scholar of Plato, appear to 
have made profit by being the first to transpoit copies of their masters" 
lectures into distant localities, c 


THE POSITION OP A WIFE IN ATHENS 

It was generally the father who chose a wife for his son, looking less to 
her rarson than to her family and dowi^. This is one of the respects i& 
whicn the historic position of women dinered from the heroic. No longer 
does the man with splendid gifts win a wife from many suitors ; the father 
must dower his daughter appropriately in order to place her with a husbandt 
and so the daughter often iqppeared as a burden to the f amilv ; so* alsoi l|tt 
foundations of petticoat government in marriage were often laid, since the mifi 
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was only the usufruotnary, not the owner of the dowry. How much equality 
of fortune was considered, and how much a poor family, unable to offer a 
dow^ itself, shrank from the proposals of a rich man, one may gather from 
the THnv/nmu$ of Plautus, in which the whole action turns upTon this point. 
Lesbonicus, who is unable to dower his sister, says to the suitor in the play : 

I will not have you think how you can help my poverty ; think, rather, 
that I, though poor, am not dishonourable, so people shall not say that I 
have let you have my own sister for a mistress, without any dowry like this, 
rather than for a wife.” 

Very often young men were obliged by their fathers to marry, that they 
might at last be reclaimed from a disorderly life, and thereby, also, discharg- 
ing their duty to the state. This is w’hat happens, for instance, to the 
libertine Lesbonicus in the same play by Plautus. Resignedly he receives 
the news that he is betrothed : ‘‘ I will have her, this one or that one, any 
one you like”; whereon the father-in-law comments, “A hundred wives 
would not be punishment enough for his sins I ” The ancients themselves 
felt the unkindness that lay in this treatment of girls. 
The feeling is most strongly expressed in a fragment 
of Sophocles, where young maidens complain; 

“ But when, light of heart, we reach tlie time of 
maidenhood, we are cast from the house and soM, far, 
from the home-gods and mother and father ; and yet, 
when the wedding is o\ er, we must sing praises and 
believe that it is right as it is. ” 

We cannot wonder if in the early days of marriage 
the atmosphere was often cold, the heavens clouded.* 
h"or this reason Plato \\ ished that before marriage there 
should be a nearer acquaintance between the interested 
persons, so tliat no one should be deceived ; and he 
proposed the arranging of special games, in which 
young men and maidens should perform dances. The 
statement, however, that no free-born Athenian ever 
married from love and passionate inclination is a gross 
exaggeration, the outcome of a one-sided and prejudiced 
view. In many comedies the plot turns on a young 
man’s passion for a maiden vrho in the end is dis- 
covered to be a citizen, and generally the lost daughter 
of a rich man. And every one must remember the 
glorified love of the prince’s son Haemon for the heroic 
Antigone. It is incredible that in these instances the 
author presented situations that never occurred in the actual world. But 
other indications are to be found. If we look up the life of Cimon, for 
instance, in Plutarch, we shall find the following passages : 

‘‘ But when Callias came, a rich Athenian who had fallen in love with 
Elpinioe, and begged that he might pay her father’s fine for him, she con- 
aante^ and her brother Cimon gave her to Callias for a wife. So much is 
certain that Cimon loved his wife Isodice too passionately and made himself 
too unhappy over her death, if one may judge by the elegies composed for 
]iia*oonsotation.” 

Only we must not think that such a passion was romantic” in the 
modem sense ; its birth was more natural and sensual, and it did not rise to 
nfianscendent deification of the beloved. Sometimes it m^ well have hap- 
that love put in an appearance after miUTiage, as in The Mother4n4M 
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of Terence, where Pamphilns, attracted hj the noUe qualities of the wife he 
once despisecU gradually becomes untrue to his mistress. The peculiarly 
prosaic and cool relations that existed between man and wife» along with the 
leading motive for marr^e, is most clearly expressed in a document of the 
highest interest to the historian of morals, the speech against the courtesan 
Nesera, which is attributed to Demosthenes. Mistresses,” he says, 
kept for pleasure, and housekeepers for daily attendance and personal service ; 
but a man marries a woman that he may beget legitimate children, of tlpe 
same station on both sides, and have a faithful guardian in the house.” 

Companionable intercourse between man and wife was necessarily hin- 
dered by the sharp division between their occupations, and reduced itself, 
no doubt, to very few hours in the day. “ Because,” Ischomachus says, ** it 
is better for a woman to stay in than to be away from home, whereas it is 
Ignominious for a man to stay at home and not concern himself with what 
irt going on in the world.” So, in the same piece of Xenophon, Socrates says 
to Aristobulus : “Is there any one to whom you talk less than to your wife?” 
And the disciple answers, “No one, or at least very few.” We learn, how- 
ever, from comedies and other sources, that in reality things did not wear so 
sf»rry an aspect, and that feminine curiosity and jealousy led to all sorts of 
(questions and talks. On the other hand, there was no question of any inter- 
course with other men ; in fact a wife withdrew if her husband, by chance, 
brought a guest home with him. If the husband were not at home it would 
have been reckoned a gross incivility for another man to enter the house. 
Indeed, Demosthenes mentions a case where a friend, who had been sum- 
moned b} a servant for help, did not venture into the house because the 
liiaster was away. So what Cornelius Nepos says about the Greek woman is 
true : “ She does not appear at dinner except among relati \ es ; she stays in the 
inner part of the house where no one is admitted but her nearest kinsmen.” 

Euripides, indeed, went so far as to forbid the visits of women among 
themselves, for he writes in the Andromache: “Never, never — for I do not 
say it only for this one occasion — ought intelligent men, who are married, 
to allow other women to visit their wives, for they are the teachers of wicked- 
ness. One corrupts the marriage because she gains something by it, another 
wants a companion in sinning.” But things were not so bad on the whole 
in this respect either. In the Regiment of Women^ by Aristophanes, a neigh- 
bour says to Blephyrus, who misses his wife when he gets up in the morning, 
“ What can it be ? Do you think one of her friends has asked her to break- 
fast, perhaps ? ” And the husband answers, “ I think that must be it. 
After all, she is not so bad as that comes to, so far as I know.” 

Phidias symbolised the solitariness of the home-keeping wife W the tor- 
toise, on whose back he set the statue of Aphrodite Urania in Elis. But 
the acutest note of women’s relations to the outer world is in the TKe^mc* 
ph>riazu% 0 B of Aristophanes, where the women speak themselves : “ If we are 
an evil, why do you marry us, and allow us neither to go out» nor to be 
caught looking from the windows, and insist on guarding the evil with ao 
much care ? And if a woman goes out and you find her before the 
you get into a rage, whereas you ought* to be pleased and bring a t ha n k oflhr^ 
if you were really rid of the evil and did not find her sitting thefSr Wjr. 
more when you came home. Then when we take a peep out of tllA windinv 
every man wants to look at the evil, and when one bluahes and dzlvwa itf 
one’s head, they all want all the more to see tlie evil peep out.” Bw 
occasions when fear and necessity would break through conventional rOiliM 
tions, we find the women going no farther than the ooor of the hoiwii^ 
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the orator Lyourgas actually complains because after the battle of Clueto- 
nea, the women inquired after the fate of their own men-folk from their door- 
ways. 

Walking in the street was made a very difficult matter even for married 
women. Even Solon left directions on this subject ; and among other things 
he said that no woman, when she went out, must have more than three pieces 
of clothing, nor more than one obolus' worth of food and drink with her, nor 
must she carry any basket of more than two feet. Also she must not travel 
by night, except in a carriage, and then have a light carried before her. In 
the times of the Diadochi, indeed, special superintendents were appointed 
in Athens to check the immorality and extravagance of women, such as were 
already established in other cities, Syracuse, for example. Since the hus- 
band generally did the marketing himself, and walks had not yet, it would 
seem, become fashionable, although they were recommended by a woman dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras, Phintys, there were hardly any other motives left for 
going out except the attendance at religious functions and the pla} 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ART OF THE PERICLEAN AGE 
AKCHITECTUKE 

Policy united with natural inclination to induce Pencleb to patronise the 
arts, and call forth their finest productions for the admiration and delight of 
the Athenian people. The Athenian people were the despotio sovereign ; 
Pericles the favourite and minister, whose business it was to indulge the 
ereign’s caprices that he might direct their measures ; and he fiad the 
skiU often to direct e\en their caprices. That fine taste, which he TOSsessed 
eminently, was in some degree general among the Athenians; and we grati- 
lication of that fine taste was one means by which he retained his influence. 
Vy orks were undertaken, according to the expression of Plutarch, in whose 
time they remained still perfect, oi stupendous magnitude, and in form and 
grace inimitable ; all calculated for the accommodation or in some way for 
the gratification of the multitude. Phidias was superintendent of the works : 
under him many architects and artists were emploj ed, whose merit entitled 
them to fame with posterity, and of whose labours (such is the hardness of 
the Attic marble, their principal material, and the mildness of the Attic at- 
mosphere) relics, which have escaped the violence of men, still, after the 
lapse of more than two thousand years, exhibit all the perfection of design, 
and even of workmanship, which earned that fame.c 

But the Greeks had not attained all at once to the architectural perfection 
which we admire on the Acropolis. They had assigned their gods the crest 
of the mountains or the deep forests for their first abode ; they desired to 
have them nearer to themselves and, from the earliest times, they built them 
dwellings, at first rustic and clumsy, but which were gradually embellished 
and attracted other arts with reli^ous pomp ; the poets celebrating the 
gods and their native country, the pmlosophers raising the great probtems of 
nature and of the soul. The temple was the centre of Hellenic life. ^ 
But the gods, like men, have to reckon with time. Before sending out 
^e radiations of their divine ^jesty from the midst of the wonders cd 
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those destined to become the glorious dwellers on Olympus were at first 
obscure and indefinite personalities, inhabiting the trunk of an oak, then 
wretched wooden structures, and later on houses of stone and sometimes of 
brass, like the Athene ChalcioBCus of Sparta. It was only with the progress 
of civilised life that their habitation grew in size and loftiness. The true 
temples, and the most ancient of them, those of Corinth, Samos, and Meta- 
pontum — date only from the seventh century. 

The Greeks were acquainted neither with the pointed arch nor the dome. 
Some have thought to find that at Tiryns and Myceuic, but if some of the 
bays and galleries end in a point, it is because the courses draw closer and 
closer together and end by meeting at the top. The method is therefore 
clumsy and barbarous ; it was abandoned for the lintel and the pediment. 

All the Greek temples resemble one another in their general plan of con- 
struction ; and } et the architectural combinationb might be -v erj numerous, 
inasmuch as they all differ in the nature of the material emplojed and the 
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ornamentation which decorates them, in the number of the columns and the 
size of the intercolumniations, which determine the proportions of the edifice, 
above all in the character peculiar to each of the three orders — the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian. A single member of the structure, the column with 
the po rtion of the entablature which it supports, determines this character. 

The first temples worthy of the name were in the Doric style. The walls 
were large and heavy, the columns short and stunted without any base, like 
the stake which had been the primitive support, but with flutings, a capital, 
and a double pediment stretching above a wide face, like an ea^e with out- 
stretched wings — the expression is Pindar’s. The whole edifice, built of 
ordinary stone, was hidden, as in the case of many of the Egyptian temples, 
under a coat of stucco which displayed vivid colours. The remains of this 
are to be seen at Assus, on the coast of Asia ; at Corinth, Delphi and Mgvo^ 
in Greece ; at Syracuse, Agrigentum and Selinus in Sicily ; at Metapontum 
and espechdly at Psestum in Italy, where the grandest ruins in the ancient 
Doric order are to be found. The common characteristic of these buildings, 
whkdi nearly aU belong to the seventh or sixth century, was their sturdy but 
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heavy and thiok-aet appearance. The columna have a height of only four 
diameters — four and two-thirds at most ; and the ataooo in coming off has 
displayed the poverty of the material employed* Even the temple of 
Olympia was built of a hard and porous tufa which the stucco had concealed 
under a brilliant covering. That of ^rina was also of stone, not marble ; 
thei^ remain of it at least some beautiful ruins. , ^ 

We must go to Athens to find Doric architecture in its severe elegacioe* 
Even in the temple of Ai^gina the column is higher : five and a third oiame- 
ters ; at the Theseum it is five and a half ; at the Parthenon, six, and this 
IS the proportion which is most pleasing to the eye. Of these three temples 
the first, in which we can still find traces of an archaic character, belongs to 
the sixth century ; the second, which has better proportions, to the first half 
of the fifth ; the third is the architectural triumpli of the age of Pericles. 

The Parthenon, built entirely of Pentelic marble, is not the most vast of 
the Greek temples, but its execution is more perfect and it is this which 
made it the masterpiece of Hellenic art. A very small detail will show the 
finish of the work. It is with difficulty and by the assistance of eye and 
liand that one succeeds in discovering the joints of the tambours forming the 
coionnade which surrounds the building, so skilfully have these enormous 
masses been adjusted. Even in her masons Athens ))osscssed artists. 

The interior of the Parthenon contained two halls : the smaller at the 
DiK k, the opUthodomuB^ enclosed the public treasure ; the larger, or ceKa, con- 
tained the statue of the goddess born without mother fi*om the thought of 
the master of the gods, and who was as the soul of which the Partlienon was 
the material casing. Figures in high relief, about twice life size, adorned the 
t*v\o pediments of the temple. The frieze, which ran round the alia and 
opiithodomuB at a height of thirteen metres (42 ft., 8 ins.), and to a length 
of more than one hundred and sixty metres (525 ft.), represented the pro- 
cession of the great PanathenaBa. 

The work was finished in 435 B.c. It is neither the centuries nor the 
barbarians that have mutilated it. The Parthenon was still almost intact in 
1687, when on the 27th of September Morosini bombarded the citadel. One 
of the projectiles, setting fire to the barrels of powder stored in the temple, 
blew up a part of it; then the Venetian desired that the statues should be 
taken down from the pediment and he broke them. Lord Elgin, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, tore down the bas-reliefs of the frieze 
and the metones : this was another disaster. The Ilissus or Cephisus, the 
Hercules or Tueseus, the Charites, vernal goddesses ” — called by some the 
Three Fates, by others Demeter, Core, and Iris — are still, though somewhat 
mutilated, the most precious of our relics of antiquity. In 1812 some other 
Englishmen carried off the frieze of the temple of Phigalia (Basses), built by 
Ictinus. All these fragments of masterpieces were sold for hard cadi, ima 
it is under the damp and gloomy sky of England that we are reduced to 
admiring the remains of that which was the imperial mantle which Peridlaft 
wrapped about Pallas Athene. Thus to understand the incom^rable mag- 
mficence of the Parthenon, we must render back to it in imannation what 
men have taken away, then place it on* its lofty rock, one hun(&ed and tiW* 
six metres (512 ft.) high, wnence a magic panorama is unrolled before tM 
eyes, and surround it with the buildings of the Acropolis ; the EreditlieitSBs^ 
wUoh exhibited all the graces of art, beside the severe grandeur of tlie 
principal temple ; the bronze statue of Athene Promachus, *^he who longlife 
in the front rank,” to which the artist gave a colossal height, so that the ssilflili 
arriving from this high sea steered by the plume on her helmet and dioKfeiS 
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tip of her lance, man% iUUa; and lower down, at the only place by which 
the rook was accessiblcy the wonderful vestibule of the Propylssa and the 
temple of Victory which formed one of its wings ; but, above all, it must be 
seen wrapped in the blazing light of the eastern sky, compared to which our 
clearest day is but a twilight. 

One thing has been observed in the Parthenon which proves the profound 
artistic sense the Greeks possessed and how well they understood how to 
correct geometry by taste. In all the Parthenon there is no surface which 
is absolutely flat. As the columns owe their full beauty only to the fact that 
they exhibit towards their centre a slight outward curve, of ^\hich the eye is 
not aware, so the entire building, colonnades and walls, is inclined slightly 
inwards towards an in\ isi])le point which would be lost in the region of the 
clouds, and all the horizontal lines are con\ ex. But all with such delicacy 
that it is sufficient to allow the eye and the light to wander gently over the 
surfaces and to give the monument at once the grace of art and the solidity 
of strength; but not enough for it to assume the compressed and heavy 
aspect of a truncated pyramid like the Egyptian temples. On the southern 
facade the rise of the curve is only one hundred and twenty-three millimetres 
(about inches). 

The rropylaea, the masterpiece of civil and military architecture, belonged, 
like the Parthenon, to the Doric order, and stood at the only accessible poin^ 
of the Acropolis. The architect Mnesicles disposed its various parts iii such 
a manner as to give an aspect of grandeur to the entrance to the Holy of 
Holies of pagan Athens and also to secure its defence. Epaminondas would 
have transported it to Thebes to adorn the Cadniea: six centuries after, 
Pausanias admired it more than the Parthenon, and Plutarch said : Thet^ 
works have preserved a freshness, a virginity which time cannot wither; 
they appear still bright with } outh as if a breath would animate them and 
as if they had an immortal soul.” 

Athens had other monuments which were erected at verj" diverse epochs : 
the Anaceum, the temple of Castor and Pollux, where the sale of slaves 
took place ; the Pantheon or temple of all the gods, the work of the emperor 
Hadrian ; the octagonal Tower of the Winds, an indifferent work built about 
the first century before Christ. On each of its eight sides, corresponding to 
the quarters of the principal winds, Avas sculptured the figure of one of them. 
This tower still exists, as well as the choragic monument erected by the 
choregus Lysicrates, in 384 b.c., on the occasion of the victory of the Aca- 
mantid tribe in a chorus. The remains of the theatre of Bacchus are still to 
be seen on the south-eastern slope of the citadel, some of the marble seats 
bearing very beautiful sculptures. But the Stadium beyond the Ilissus, 
according to Pausanias one of the wonders of Athens, has disappeared and 
the excavations made there produced nothing remarkable. 

like its capital, Attica too had monuments of victory, of patriotic pride, 
and cious gratitude to the gods : and all these monuments were constructed 
in the severe style whose principal models we have just studied. In 
saoied city of Eleusis, in sight of Salamis, a vast religious edifice was built, 
capable of containing the multitude of those initiated into the mysteries of 
Oteee. Rhanmus which overlooks the plain of Marathon, raised a sanctuary 
to Nemesis, the goddess of just vengeance; and on the summit of Gape 
fanlum, two temples consecrated to Poseidon and Athene, the tutelmy 
deities of Attica, signalised from afar, to sailors coming from the isles or the 
coast of Asia» riieir approach to the ground where the Persians had found a 
tomb amd the Oieehs liberty* When on the days of the saored festivals, the 
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people amved in long iheoria (embassies) at the protfuontory now called Cape 
Colonna, they saw extending at their feet that mk e^di had now beooaaie 
their own domain, and fervently thanked the two divinitiea for having givien 
them for their leaders, politioal wisdom ; for their mariners, favourable 
At a later time philosophy was to take its seat near Ute temple of the godn, 
and we, like it, beheve that Sunium heard some of the disooureee of PliSo# ^ 
The school of Athens extended her influence to distant places. IVdId 
not build the temple of Olympia, but Phidias made the statue of ZeiW • 
PteoniuB of Meride and Alcamenes of Lemnos have been credited, without 
absolute proof, Vrith the sculptures of the two pediments, on one of whioh 
was represented the combat of Pelops and GSnomaus, and on the other the 
contests of the LapithsB and Centaurs at the nuptials of Pirithous. 



Ruu«s or Temple of the Olympian Jove Athens 


Time, barbarians, perhaps fire, destroyed the temple, and the Alpheue, 
in overflowing its banks, covered the plain of Altis which Pausanias had 
seen in such beauty with eight or ten metres (about 26 or 82 ft ) of alluvium. 
Before the Expedition de Morie^ which brought awa} some fragments for the 
Louvre, even the spot in which so much maguiflcence stood was unknown. 
The successful excavations of the German commission have brought to 
light a victory of Pseonius, a Hermes of Praxiteles and other mastwyoccs. 

The Ionic st}le is also native to the coast of Asia, where the Doonp liad 
preceded it. It was exhibited there in all its grace in the sixth cctatay^ 


wh^ the temple of Ephesus was erectefl The Cretan Chersiphron nnd )ui 
Metagenes began its construction^ which was carried on, like thirty of /tal 
Gothic cathedrals, with a tardiness that extended it over two or Item CM* 


tunes. Its columns, several of whioh were given by Croesus, had 

sight diameters, with bases which lacked the Done cdamDsaiid woWIH 
mpitals which Ihe ancients compared to the oroop^ ourls of n i waaw 
tep:. Of ttelimietemplint Saiqos, burned Iqrtterersians, a 
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, tto dkoMtai iNwe ife 

„t6Uit;)^|L viu« ten^ 1VM tlun^^ 

^ the Efemmmm eiUt^Ihe t^le ul the Vhiglwi in 

Jityle,b(itttiM7eaieH4Bti^^ llie 

» 4»f Athene^ u etetfoe of oliimirood ^wUoh was Mid to haTA'iiitaMtKom 
IL fn IlMMOoad wae a milHce Minerva; in order to attoek her per- 
Minently to tlie fortanes of Athens, the sculptor had not given her the win^ 
wldeli kte the attributes of the fickle goddess of lucky battles. 

In the time of Pericles the Corinthian style has not yet appeared bat is 
about to do so. It is related that Callimachus, having seen on a child’s 
tomb at Corinth, a basket filled with its playthings and enveloped in the 
graceful curves of the leaves of an acanthus, took from it the Idea of the 
Corinthian capital. The date of his birth is unknown, but since Ictinus 
after the plague of Athens, and Scopas in 396 constructed, the one at Phi- 
gidia, the otlmr at Tegea, two temples in which traces have been found of 
we new style of architecture, its invention must have followed very soon 
after the construction of the Propylssa. 

There is a question concerning Greek architecture which has only been 
answered in our own day, that of polychromy. In spite of our very decided 
preference for bare stone, we have been forced to recognise that the Greeks 
had a different taste. Light and colour are the joy of the eyes ; but their 
is not the same in countries in which the sky often appears like fflshroud 
jtaHpended above the earth, and in those where that earth, animated by the 
sings, with its thousand voices, the poem of nature. In the north a 
lignt casts gloom upon the monuments ; thus we are not loath to build 
■mu with materials which at first give them a dazzling whiteness. Jn the 
they are too vividly illuminated, and the dazzling brightness of the 
UMidM would burn the eyes if the sun did not clothe the stone in a golden 
lantwiiich rests the gaze. Colour, unnecessary and somewhat incommoding 
to 1^9 sculptor, whose main concern is with the form and truth of outline, 
the architect on the contrary with a valuable means of animating 
fim wreat flat surfaces which in their nakedness would be cold and lifeless. 

not, like the poly chromic sculptor, seek to create a deceitful illusion ; 
ooloiir and ornamentation make no false pretence, and are a charm the more 
whesu the case of a building standing in the midst of a sacred wood, it 
establishes a needful harmony between the work of art and that of nature. 

IJs^t and Asia were prodigal of colour, whether in painting or by the 
use dT enamelled faiences with which the monuments of Persia see still 
eOTOzed. The most ancient inhabitants of Hellas passed under thM^Jnflu- 
ewe* Colour has been found on the walls of dwellings older than 
kf ten centuries ; it was to be seen at Tiryns, one of the capitals 
jhsBfse age, and on the prows of the first ships wYdch. ventured into the 

warns. This usage continued through the epochs which succeeded ; 
avery domain of art, the Greelm modified this legacy of ^eir 

" *-j**^_^ peoples which had preceded them in civilised life 

the requirements of a delicate taste. Hues more or leas vivid 
«tone of tbe temple, even the sculptuses of tiho lS(|eBei4he 
. tike pediment ; terra^cottae, whose colours mixed with a kind 
i indMractible, decorated the uf^r parts of tiut atenninent and 
psMmnge itrootuzes. But a distinctiioit must be drawn bctaam 
Sjd(J(»eiumthetimeof Peim 





and ftfuth jaeminA hf ilie monuaM&tft of 
the AoaeoiKMiai mbm six oenturiee had al- 
leady jj^Nwed over them, does not allow us 
to betteve in more than a moderate coloura- 
tion for the columns and walls. At one 
point only of the building there was oei- 
tamly greater vanety. In all countries 
women^ who are ingenious artists, apply 
themselves to adorning their hea^, and 
with reason : it is the stronghold from which 
formidable arrows are shot. Ictmus also 
decorated the upper portions of the Parthe- 
non with all the graces he could call into 
play. Ornaments of gilt bronze fastened to 
the draperies of the figures, inlaid enamels, 
and magnificent carvings running all along 
Uie frieze. On festival days treasures ana 
garlands were added, so that the edifice wore 
on its brow, as it were, a. crown of flowers 
and foliage over a circlet of precious stones 

Antiquity has preserved us no details 
concerning tne artists ; we are ignorant of 
oven the native country of most of them. 

For centuries their works spoke for them, 
but the very ruins of the monuments thej 
raised have perished. Only the Parthenon 
still proudly lifts its mutilated head above 
the mass of rubbish. 

A great poet saw a gloomy vision of 
Europe d 3 dng and Paris vanishing. Twenty- 
five centuries before, Thucydides drew a less 
poetic but more faithful fantasy for Athens 
and Lacedaemon. Comparing the sterility 
of ^ the one to the fertility of the other, he 
said : ^^Let both towns be destroyed and the mere d6bris of the monuiMIri* 
and temples of Athens will reveal a glorious city ; the ruins of LaoedasPMm 
will be only those of a large village.” 
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Art is a natural instinot which is to be found even 
last of the savages who were the prehiatoric inhabituts of Oa«^ 
the mort intelligent of animals do not* possess. This instinct is 



These inflnetioem woridng 
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habits which were easily acolimatised in Greece, but which could not hare 
had their birth on the banks of the Nile and Euphrates, favoured this slow 
evolution. 

Thanks to a good system of education, to long-contifiued gymnastic 
exercises and to a life in the open air, often without clothing and always 
without a dress which could hamper the harmonious development of the 
body, the Greeks became the most beautiful race under the sun. As they 
had always before their eyes the ephebi, so agile in the 
race, the wrestlers and the athletes, who displayed so 
much virile grace, the aesthetic sense developed in them 
with a strength which, when nature had given genius 
to the artists, produced masterpieces. Religion still 
further increased this tendency. Their gods having been 
conceived in the image of man, as a superior humanity, the 
sculptors, as the religious conscience grew more elevated 
and taste was purified, took their ideal for 
the representations of the dwellers on « 

Olympus from human beauty carried to per- 
fection. The people even looked upon it as 
a gift of heaven, and after death men were 
accorded heroic honours on account of their 
beauty. 

Herodotus has preserved us a fact which exhibits the 
Greek character : Philip of Croton was \ enerated as a 
hero after his death, in a small building erected to him 
because he was the most beautiful man of his time, and 
the old historian agrees with the Egestans who had made 
this singular kind of god. He does not ask if Xerxes 
had truly royal qualities. *'■ In his vast army,” he saj s, 

“ none was more \vorthy by his beauty of the sovereign 
power.” In one of the choregiae in w'hich he often tri- 
umphed by his magnificence, Nicias had ghen the part 
of Dionysus to a young slave so perfectly handsome and 
so nobly attired that on his appearance the people broke 
into applause. Nicias liberated him at once, consider- 
ing, he said, that it w'as an impiety to retain in servitude Minerva 

a man who had been hailed by the Athenians in the (From a sutue) 
character of a god. Nicias indeed was performing a very 
popular act ; it was the handsome ephehus, not the god, who had excited the 
admiration of the spectators. 

From first to last Greece thought thus. Many a time in the Odyssey, 
Ulysses and Telemachus fancy that they see a god w’-hen they unexpectedly 
encounter a tall and beautiful man ; and the cold and severe Aristotle writes : 
“ If amongst mortals any were born resembling the images of the gods, the 
rest of mankind would agree in swearing to them an eternal obedience.” 
Simonides, without going so far, made beauty the second of the four con- 
ditions necessary to happiness, and Isocrates said : Virtue is so honoured 
only because it is moral beauty.” It was because he was the most beautiful 
of the ephebi that Sophocles w^as charged, after Salamis, with the task of 
leading the chorus which sung the hymn of victory ; and it is laid Phidias 
engraved on the finger of Zeus at Olympia: ^^Pantarces is beautiful” — ft 
sacrik|;e which migm; have exposed him to gpi^at danger. We no longer 
possess this inscription, but we find a similar one on a painted vase, where 
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Victory is offering a crown to a ^ondiome Mkebui. Tim thniajeVrai 
the reputation of being eetudble of this aavantage^ wbira bad pvOMiM 
many mor^ the honour of their love. At iBgium Jupiter desired that his 
priests should be chosen from among the young men who had carried off the 
prize for beauty ; for this merit Ganymede was snatched up to heaven, 
he might serve as cup-bearer to the gods, and Apollo admitted into bit 
sanctuary the statue of Phryne, the most admired of the courtesans of 
Greece. It is notorious how H\pende8 saved the beautiful hetmra from, a 
capital charge, when she was standing before 
the judges, by simply tearing away at an ap- 
propriate moment the veil which hid her 
beauty. The recollection of these facts selves 
to explain the di\ine honours paid to Anti- 
nous by the most Grecian of the Roman em- 
perors; but they also show how much this 
worship of beauty, of which the Greeks had 
made a religion and from which Plato was to 
weave a theory, went to form the artists, and, 
tu a certain extent, the philosophers of Greece. 

Did not Plato utter words whence has been 
legitimately derived the famous saying that 
Beauty is the splendour of goodness? The 
jurisconsults of the Roman empire called them- 
selves the priests of law; Phidias and Poly- 
clitus might ha\ e stjled themselves the priests 
(Tf the beautiful ; and this trait suffices to 
mark the difference between the two civili- 
sations, the Greek and the Roman. Beauty 
IS the perpetual aspiration of the French spirit 
which seeks it in everything, in the great 
spectacles of nature or in the works of famous 
writers and artists. 

Amongst the statues of which the ancients 
were most proud, are some which amaze us bv 
their colossal height, and others which shock 
our taste by the diversity of the colours and 
materials employed. The Egyptians treated 
their Pharaohs and their gods in a similar Apollo 

fashion, as did the Persians their kings, the (FromftButuenowinUiaMuMttmBtBtapiM) 
Athenians the people or the senate personified, 

and we ourselves do the same to translate certain ideas: the Saint Bor* 
romeo of Lake Maggiore and the Liberty of New York are colossi. Elea- 
cuted to be seen from afar, they strike the eye by their mass, and are 
the expression in stone of elevated sentiments : of iioliness, patriotism, or 
independence. On the promontory where they are placed between earth 
and heaven they appear as the very genius of the people which erected 
them, a shining witness of their gratiAide, and the figurative representatioil 
of their inmost thought. 

The ar^gof colossal sculpture was at the service of the gods, and was in 
its place in or near their temples. It was the same with the cbryselep h ap t iii e 
sculpture, and for the same reasons. The most celebrated of these sonlptitres 
and those which from ancient descriptions we know the best, were the Athene 
of the Parthenon and the Zeus pf Olympia. 
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BMching with her pedestal to a height of fifteen metres (about 49 ft.), 
Minerva stood erect, enveloped in a talaric tunic, the dress of virgins. 
In one hand she held a Victory, in the other the spear round which the 
eefpent Erichtbonius was coilea. The draperies were of gold, the naked 
]terto of ivory, the head of Medusa, on the -ZEgis, in silver, the eyes being of 
precious stones. 

How did this Minerva, which was seen by Julian as late as the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, finally perish ? The Christians have been charged with this, 
but the accusation sliould be brought against her wealth. So much gohl 
could not escape the barbarians, whoever they were, whether invaders from 
the north, needy princes, or ordinary thieves. The pillage of the Parthenon 
had already begun in the time of Isocrates and the Athene of Julian must 



m 


have been only a ruin. 

Phidias was also summoned to Olympia. The treasures accumulated in 
the temple from the offerings of all Greece, permitted him to execute a work 

which surpassed that of the Parthenon. 
On a throne of cedar wood, inlaid with 
gold and ivory, ebony, and precious stones, 
and covered with bas-reliefs aiidpaintim^s, 
Zeus was majestically seated. His thi(*k 
liair and beard were of gold ; of gcpld an^ 
ivory was the Victory he carried in his 
right hand, in token that his will was 
always triumphant ; of gold, too, mingled 
with other metals was the royal sceptre 
surmounted by an eagle, which he held ifi 
his left hand. On the head was the crown 
of olive leaves, which was given to the 
victors in the games, but, as was fitting, 
that of the god was gold, as well aa his 
sandals and his mantle, which revealed 
his naked breast in ivory. His visage had 
the \irile beauty proper to the fauier of 
^ods and men ; his tranquil gaze was 
indeed tlmt of the all-powerful whom no 
passion stirs and behind whose broad 
forehead should reside the vast intelli- 
gence of the orderer of worlds. Placed 
at the back of the nao«, at the point 
where the trend of the architectural lines 
attracted the gaze, the statue, fifteen or 
sixteen metres (49 or 52 ft. high, seemed 
still more colossal than it was. 

The Olympian Jupiter shared the fate 
Minkbva Minerva of the Parthenon; he was 



(From a Greek vase) ^ich for an age grown too barbarous 

a£td beliefs too hostile. It is said that in 


898 Theodosius had it transported to Constantinople, where it perished some 
years later in one of the great conflagrations that so often vis^d the new 
capital of the Empire ; it is not likely that it was so long respected. 
Already in Uxe second century Lucian laughs at this honest fellow, the 
exterminator of ^nts, who remained seated so quietly while brigands shaved 
hie golden hair.*” 
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Other towns besides Ati|ksiis airf Olympia had ohrysekphentiM statnaa 
Costly materials were ixsed for the Jimo at Argos, the jBeonli^iiis trf 
daurus, and others* 

Phidias did not confine himself to representing gods, that is to ^§0 
making colossi ; with hts own hands, or more often through thosep^ . 
worked under his direction, he lavished less divine sculpture on the fniA ' 
the metopes, and the double pediment of the temple, the figures of whlw,lit 
seen from below, do not appear to be of more than ordinary height. Tholm 
which he chiselled on Minerva's shield and on her sandals, were still smaller. 
The magnificent fragments which remain to us from the two pediments, 
Demeter and Core, Iris and Oephisus, the Charities or Fates, the Heroulsa 
or Theseus, are the works of his school and we may say of his mind. In 
spite of their mutilations, these marbles, like those "of the Victory untying 
her sandal, may be ranged beside, if not above, the most glorious creations Of 
Renaissance sculpture in the purity of the style and the calm serenity of tbo 
figures, w'hich neither have their limbs twisted in violent action nor their 
brows overcharged with thought, as happened when statuary strove to rival 
painting. What a puissant life is in these divinities tranquilly seated in the 
l>ediments, and how calm on their fiery horses are the riders in the Pann* 
hieiiaic procession ! Later on the school of grace and voluptnousnesB will 
appear, with an Athenian, Praxiteles, as its chief ; still later, passion will 
agitate the marble: then the decay of art begins — suoli a drama as the 
‘‘ Farnese bull " ^ depicts may not fittingly be presented iu stone. 

It is to the eternal honour of Phidias that he finally broke with hieratic 
art, whose iufiuence is still traceable in the beautiful statues of JEgina, with 
i;heir admirably tjtudied but lifeless shapes and grinning heads exhibiting, 
eii in pain and death, the same idiotic smile. The great artist sought the 
beauty which is the spiritual essence of things, whether it be in the soul seen 
through the body ; or nature contemplated in her most harmonious expan- 
sion ; and this ideal beauty he realised without making the effort visible. 
This is supreme ait ; for there is no grandeur without simplicity. 





PAINTING, •music, ETC. 

If the jlpflcription in the Iliad of the shield of Achilles is a work of imag- 
ination, tnoM of the Athene of the Parthenon and the Zeus of Olympia* as 
given by Pausanias after an attentive study of the works themselves, show 

^ A famous group now in Uie Museum at Naples. 
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that the school of Athens had carried the art of carving metal and ivory to a 
high degree of perfection, as well as that of working hard stones for casts or 
in relief Yet this skill was borrowed from the school of Argos, where work 
in bronze was held in high honour. 

It was not so with painting, which in Greece had never the perfection of 
statuary, whatever may be said on the faith of anecdotes more famous than 
veracious. Modern painting seeks to move ; that of the ancients was rather 
sculptural in its character, in the sense that it sacrificed colouring to design 
and the effects of light and shade to form — a stranger to what might 
be called, if we have Rembrandt in mind, the drama of light and shade, or, 
in referring to the Venetians, the harmonious chant of colours. Sicyon 

was the first Greek town whicli had a school 
for design. Athens, Miletus, and subsequently 
Corinth, followed this example. We shall see 
presently that Greece had great jiainters, and 
that those of Athenian origin did not occupy 
the first rank in this art. But it would be 
rash to sj)eak of Greek painting except accord- 
ing to the judgment of the ancients, since 
nothing of it remains save painted vases, which 
belong to industry rather than art ; and the 
mural decorations at Pomj)eii and Rercula-* 
neum, 'which are too often mere conventional 
productions, executed hurriedly and probably 
for small payment by workmen rather than 
artists. The Roman mosaics were also mada 
by Greek hands, but there is not one, except 
the battle of Issus, which is of a high order 
of art. 

The Greeks possessed the merit of reali{}ing 
that the highest intellectual culture is one of 
the conditions of greatness in the individual 
and the state ; and they understood how to 
utilise every means of attaining it. In their 
plan of education, besides the study of poets 
and philosophers to form the mind, and gym- 
nastic exercise to develop suppleness and 
strength, they included music, wdiich habitu- 
ates the mind to harmony, and dancing, which 
bestows grace. These tw^o secondary arts 
were the chief ones at Lacedsemon ; they also 
ranked high among the Athenians, though 
Athens did not set her mark on them as she did on architecture and the art 
of statuary. They were indispensable auxiliaries at festivals, sacrifices, and 
funerals, and played a part in the performance of religious rites. The mar- 
vellous effects of the lyre of Orpheus were universally kept in mind, and 
Achilles, the hero who was the ideal type of warlike courage, was represented 
celebrating his exploits on the cithara ; in the Hiad or the Ody%%ey there is 
no feast to which a melodious singer is not invited. Dowm to the last days 
of Greece the beneficent action of music was believed in : Polybii£^ttributed 
the misfortunes of the Arcadians to the neglect among them of the art which 
calms the passions and which, by teaching the rules of harmony, trains the 
learner not to 'violate public peace. Damon the musician, a friend of Pericles 
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and of Socrates, held that musical methods could not be ohang^ without 
threatening the foundation of morality and the laws of the oitvTpiato 
the same, and Aristotle calls music ^the greatest charm of life.*’ It is well 
known how much importance was attached to it by the school of the Pythag* 
oi'eans, who professed to hear the music of the celestial spheres turning 
harmoniously through infinite space. 

The Greeks also conceived of dancing in another fashion from ours, 
for they had introduced into it number and measure, which in art are a 
manifestation of beauty, but no longer remain so when whirling SMed is 
substituted for grace. With them the dance formed part of their rmigious 
solemnities and military education. "‘The ancients," says Plato in the 
Se\ enth Book of the Laws^ “ have bequeathed us a great number of beauti- 
ful dances.” In tlie Dorian cities dancing 
was one of the necessary rites in the wor- 
ship of Apollo, and the gravest people par- 
ticipated. Theseus, returning from Crete, 
danced the yepavo^i in the holy island of 
Delos, to celebrate his victory o^er the 
Minotaur ; and the Spartans, in annual com- 
iiiemoration of their triumph over the people 
of Thyrea danced the yv^LvoiraiZia before the 
images of Apollo, Diana, and Latona, sing- 
ing verses of Aleman and the Cretan Tlia- 
letas. The Bacchic dances, with thyrsi and 
lighted torches, were a mimic representation 
f>f the life of Dionysus. 

In the neighbourhood of Eleusis w^as to 
be seen the fountain of beautiful dances, 

Callichorum, where the initiated chanted the 
invocation to lacchus as they danced : O 
adored god, approach at our voice. lacchus ! 
lacchus ! come and dance the sacred thiasus 
in this meadow, thy well-beloved home ; 
strike the ground with a bold foot and mingle 
in our free and joyous dances, inspired by the 
graces who rule our consecrated chorus.” 

Plato, in his treatise on “ Law,” which is 
a kind of commentary on Athenian legisla- 
tion and customs, attaches extreme impor- 
tance, even for the moral education of youth, 
to the possession by the ephebi of the “art of 
choruses,” which includes song and dance. 

We may well believe that demoralising dances existed in Ionia and el^ 
where. At Sparta and Athens the Pyrrhic dance was a military exerciM 
and a patriotic training. Tlie ephehi danced them at the greater and lesser 
Panathenssa, imitating all the movements of a combat for attack, defence* or 
the evasion of darts. And was not the heroic circle of the Suliote women a 
recollection of these warlike dances ? • Having taken refuge on the summit 
of a mountoin to escape a harem or the yataghan of the Turks, they sang 
their funeiS hymn, joined hands and danced on this narrow peak, which was 
s^rounded by precipices. Each time that the ring approached the abyss, A© 
circle w&s narrowed, for one of their number detached herself from it to fling 
herself down ; and one after aijother, all threw themselves over. 
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THE ABTIBTS OF THE OTHER CTTIEB OF HELLAS 

The fifth century is the golden age of Greek art. We have told of the 
artists whom Athens gave to the world ; we shall now see Vhat others the 
rest of Hellas produced — such at least whose names have come down to us 
with an indication of their works. 

Chersiphron and his son Metagenes of Knossos, in Crete, are outside the 
period with which we are dealing, for they began the construction of the great 
temple of Ephesus in the sixth century. 

The domain of statuary had a great artist whom the ancients have com- 
pared to Phidias, Polyclitus of Sicyon or Argos. The artists of the cen- 
tury of Pericles did not confine themselves to one corner of the regions of 
art ; they cultivated the whole. Polyclitus was as much a skilful architect 
as a great sculptor. At Epidaurus he erected a circular monument, the Tlio 
lus, and a theatre which uas much admired by the ancients; at Argos his 
Juno was the rival of the Minerva of the Parthenon, though it did not stand 
as high, and was less costly. Phidias li\ed with the gods in spirit, Poly- 
clitus dwelt more among men. He even wrote on the proportions of the 
human body, and applied his knowledge to Ins Dorjphorus, ^\lnch was called 
the “canon,” or the “rule.” The ancients divided the palm for statuary 
between the two great artists : gl^^ng it to the one for his gods ; to ^le other^ 
for his Canephorus, which Verres stole from the Sicilians, his Amazon, which 
triumphed over that of Phidias in the famous competition at Ephesus, and 
his statues of successful athletes, such as the Diadumenus and the two Astra- 
galizontes, or dice-players. Myron, w’hom we might have included among 
the Athenian artists, went farther in his imitation of nature ; his bronze* 
cow was famous, and still more so Ins Discobolus, whose attitude must ha\e 
been very difficult to render. 

Polygnotus of Thasos, w^hem Cimon brought from that town in 463, 
lived for a long time on the banks of the Ilissus, and was given the rights of 
an Athenian citizen as a reward for his labours in the decoration of the 
temple of Theseus, the Anaceum, the Peecile, and a part of the Propylma. 
There was some stiffness in the designs of Polygnotus ; his was a sculptural 
painting which, nevertheless, obtained great effects by very simple means. 
The ancients lauded the expression and beauty of his figures, but they have 
neither the grace nor the dramatic character which the painters of the period 
that followed were to give to their works. The arts of painting and statuary 
are two sisters who resemble each other, and both follow the variations of 
taste ; the first with a vivacity at times imprudent, the second with more re- 
serve. Zeuxis of Heraclea Pontica and his rival, Parrhasius of Ephesus, were 
younger than Polygnotus. Their painting was already more scientific, less 
ideal, and nearer reality. Aristotle reproaches Zeuxis with yielding too much 
to Ionian effeminacy. If we are to believe anecdotes whose frequent repeti- 
tion does not make them more authentic, these painters even succeeded in 
deceiving the eye : the one with a bunch of grapes which the birds came to 
peck at, the other with a curtain which Zeuxis attempted to draw back, think- 
ing that it concealed the real picture;. These would be triumphs of in- 
genuity rather than art. It is to be nrted that both men drew freely on the 
abundant resources of ancient poetry. Both attained to greaA fame and 
opulence. In spite of the misfortunes of the times, Greece stm had gold 
for her favourite painters. Arohelaus, king of Maoedon, paid four hundred 
minsd for the painting of ZeuEis in his palace, and Parrhasius never apneared 
in public without a robe of -people fringed with gold. He oonsiderea him- 
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eelf ** master of the el^i^oies,” as well aa of hia art, so we need not wonder 
ftt his having inolined to effen^te gtaoefulneas. “His Thesena,*’ said 
Ephranor, “is fed on roses; mine was fed on meat.” But it was at a 
later tune, with Lvsippus and Pamphilos, that the school of Sioyon was to 
Itave its full splendour. 

The sight of the sculptors and painters turning to Homer for |^r 
inspiration, calls forth the remark that the lUad was the Bible of Glheee, 
as much for art as for religion As our churches of the Middle Ages con- 
stituted, bj means of tlieir windows, a grand book of religious instruction, 
so the walls and pediments of the Greek temples exhibited to the ej^e 
legends which spoke of the divinities and heroes of the Hellenic i-ap t- 
Tlius, while in Rome art was to be merelj a foreign importation, tn 
Greece it came from the very heart of the countr} , and tins was the aeoiot 
of it*, greatness.** 
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CHAPTER XXIX. GREEK LITERATURE 

ORATOltY AND LYRIC POETRY 

Of all branches of literature there is none more closely interwoven with 
political life than oratory. This art could only have been developed among* 
the lonians, for no other race had the same innate taste for vivacious utter- 
ance, or the same feeling for fluency, copiousness, and brilliancy of speech. 
Nor is there any doubt that the kind of oratory which aims at influencing 
the feeling and directing the resolutions of the civic body was first practised 
in the cities of Ionia. But it was at Athens that Greek oratory was brought 
to its true perfection. There the public oration developed side by side with 
freedom of speech and the duty of speaking which was encumbent on every 
Attic citizen. It seemed so intimately connected with the life of Attica 
that the state of Theseus was represented as founded by it. 

For this reason oratory was not the subject of a special study that could 
be conceived of apart from public life, but the simple expression of practical 
experience and statesman-like prudence ; for at that period men could not 
have imagined a popular leader who was not at the same time a statesman 
proved in peace and war and had not won by his public career the right to 
be listened to by his fellow citizens. And as oratory grew into a power 
which dominated the life of the community, so language itself was advanced 
to a new stage in development, when Athens became the centre of the world. 
What grew out of the local dialect was a new idiom, in which the power 
inherent in the Greek language first came to its full maturity by becoming 
the vehicle of Attic culture. 

The Greek language had undergone a many-sided development in Ionia. 
The Ionic dialect was uie repository not only of the Homeric and post-Homeric 
epics and hymns, but of the whole treasure of elegiac and iaiqUc poetry. 
Ionia was the first country to avail herself largely of the art ^ writing. 
This was first put to use in connection with the art of the country ; the epic 
poems which had been composed without the aid of writing, and had become 
the property of the nation, were by its aid disseminated, cast into permanent 
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form, and continued. Reading and wntang were fixat introdooed into the 
Bchoole of the Rhapeodists, which is the reason why Homer himself is repie- 
sented as a schoolmaster ; and when the later epic poets — Arctinus, T/Sjcheg, 
and others — who sang in Ionia after the beginning of the OlrmpiadSi made 
the great epic the starting-point of their own poems, m which they endeav- 
oured to amplify, supplement, and connect the substance of the iliod and 
the OdyBity^ writing was a common accomplishment among poets, Hkl the 
rhapsodic art itself took on more of the character of a science in conseWMioe. 

At this point, however, and in Ionia as before, theie came into Selllg a 
wholly novel method of literary statement, intended, not to rouse tim emo- 
tions of a crowded audience, but to spread abroad the results of scientific 
rt search. Philosopheis and historians i^rote for the public in prose, and in 
the sixth century the taste for reading and i^nting spread with great nmid- 
it> thiough the 'whole of Ionia, where Samos, in particular, ^came a school 
for the oultnation of the art of wilting 

At this time, howe\er, pro&e did not develop in contrast to poetrj^ ; as 
\et no distinction was made between the two classes of composition. The 
colloquial language of ordinar'v life, the li\ely pojmlai note, was simply 
adopted bj w liters of fables, and from the tales of J^sop the maxims of 
homel} wit and w isdom passed into literatuie. Archilochus was fond of using 
them, so was Herodotus Men were so accustomed to learn from the poets 
that e\en speculalne philosophers set forth then theories in jioetic garb, like 
Xenophanes, who wandered about reciting his doctrines in the form of a 
rhapsod} . The narratives of Herodotus are composed w ith a \ lew to stir- 
ring the listening crowd, and the poetic character of his descriptions is 
unmistakable. His st}le flows on with the ease of an epic recitation, his 
seiittiioes hang together loosely , poet-like he sees around him the audience 
which he desires to enchant and thrill with the charm of his story. Even 
in philosoph} 110 attempt was made to reproduce tht sequence of ideas in clear 
and exact teims. The teachings of Heiaclitus boie the charactei of Sib}lhne 
oiacles, he delighted in figurative language which suggested rather than 
followed up an idea, and apart from the abstruseness of his thought the con- 
stiuction of his sentences was so far fiom plain that it was impossible to 
determine precisely the grammatical sequence of his discourse. 

Thus, great as was the wealth of Ionian literature, it had as yet no piose, 
while other parts of the country were even more backward Generally speak- 
ing, we may say that the distinction between poetry and prose as two separate 
forms of literature was not recognised by the Gi eeks till late W e need only 
lecall the hymns of Pindar to see how pnrases and ideas of an entirely prosaic 
Older occur side by side with the loftiest flights of poetic imagery. It was 
reser-ved for Athenian literature to create a prose style. The language was 
bufliciently” new and supple to take and reproduce the peculiar impress of the 
Attic spirit ; and this, as compared with the Ionic spirit, manifests itself in 
language, as m garb and manners, by greater simplicity and smoothness of 
form. 

The dialect spoken in Attica occupied a sort of intermediate position 
among the dialects of the various tril^es of Greece, and was therefore admir- 
ably fitted to become the medium of communication among all educated 
Greeks. For, although closely akin w Ionic, the Attic dialect had remained 
free fronr-many Ionic peculiarities developed in the islands and on the further 
coast — particularly from the tendency to soften the vowel sounds. 

Side by side 'with the eloquence which subserved political ends and was 
^ designed to guide the m asses f there developed in Atnens the speech of the 
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law courts, which from the outset was more strictly in accordance with regular 
rules and bore more likeness to a literary exercise, reason of the rise of a 
class of writers who composed pleas for others. For it was the law in Attica 
that every man must conduct his own case, so that even those ^ho had their 
speeches composed by counsel were themselves obliged to deliver them. 
Accordingly the personality of the orator, which carried such weight in polit- 
ical speeches, fell completely into the background ; be was a mere writer of 
orations (logographoi)^ and dealt uith public instead of private affairs. This 
kind of oratory entered into much closer relations with sophistry, because the 
latter aimed at giving the mind such versatility as would enable it to handle 
with skill any subject presented to it and to discover in each the greatest 
variety of interesting matter. 

A peculiar kind of public oration which attained to importance in the 
Athens of Pericles was the speech in honour of citizens who had fallen in 
battle. By a special statute which dates from the time of Cimon, a speech 
of this character was associated with a public funeral ; and it was the custom 
to commission the most ai)proved orator of the day to deliver this funeral 
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oration in the name of the community, as an honourable distinction and 
acknowledgment of the public services of the deceased. Wordy and elaborate 
eulogiums did not suit the taste of the time. At such moments, when the 
citizens felt themselves smitten wuth grievous loss, it seemed a worthier task 
to bid them take courage, to turn their mourning into thanksgiving, their 
sorrow into joy and pride, by holding up before them the lofty interests of 
the public service for which their fellow citizens had laid down their lives, 
and to encourage the hearers to the same 30J ful self sacrifice. 

Considering that all the arts and sciences flourished most vigorously 
during the period of the Persian wars, the fruits of which came to maturity 
in the years of peace under Pericles, it may well surprise us that the lyric 
art, the very one which is wont to be most closely associated with every spir- 
itual movement, did not keep pace witli the development of the other arts ; 
and that the Wars of Liberation, so n^ational, so just, and crowned, after 
grievous trials, with such amazing success, found no fuller echo*in popular 
minstrelsy. Various circumstances combine to explain the fact. 

The home of jEolian lyric poetry was more remote from the agitations of 
the times, and the insfaration which had called forth the poems of Alcteus 
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and Sappbo a hundred years before had burnt lov« Choral lyric poetry^ on 
the other hand, was too completely mterwoven with retigioua worship and 
earlier conditions of life, it was too much accustomed to put its art at tho 
aervice of the old families whose glories belonmd to the rather than the 
present, to find itself at home in these changed tiroes. The Theban barda^^ 
particular, was too deeply concerned for his native city — which had reajjM 
nothing but shame and misery from the Wars of Liberation — and for 
— which had from the first looked with disfavour on the national aspirations 
after liberty — to appreciate dispassionatelv the glories of the new era, AottglL 
he was too large hearted and liberal minaed to refuse the victorious city of 
Athens its meed of admiration and praise in song. The Thebans punisoed 
Pindar for calling Athens the pil- 
lar of Hellas”; the Athenians re- 
warded him, rightly esteeming his 
tribute a triumph of the good cause. 

In Sparta nothing was done to cele- 
brate the Wars of Liberation. The 
Spartan constitution allowed no free- 
dom of intellectual life, and furnished 
too little in the way of comfort and 
contentment to prove a favourable* 

' soil for poetry. 

In the elegy, the oldest form of 
Greek lyric — so perfect an expression 
of the Ionic spirit in its varied meas- 
•ures and uses — a new form had been 
evolved in Ionia itself, side by side 
with the older one in which Theognis 
had expounded his party rancour and 
So\pn his statesman-like wisdom — a 
lighter form which touched upon life 
in accents untinged by grief, the song 
of joyous conviviality, giving the gai- 
ety of the banquet a higher conse- 
cration by the introduction of ethical 
ideas. “To drink, to jest, to bear a 
just mind,” sang Ion, and brought 
public affairs gracefully into the con- 
versation. Dionysius the Athenian, 
a statesman of note in the age of 
Pericles, associated himself with Ion 
in this form of verse, and the lighter kind of elegy so appealed to the 
intellectual character of contemporary Athens that even Sophocles and JBs- 
chylus composed elegies of this sort. The fifth century was so rich in life 
and movement that these occasional verses were produced in great abun- 
dance ; the epigram itself is no more than a subsidiary kind of elegiac vetM. 
Its ooncise form was due to its original purpose, which was to serve as an in- 
scription on some public monument, ^nd it is therefore more closely connected 
with the gjeat events of the time than any other kind of poetry. Simonidee 
of Ceos was esteemed above all other Greeks as a writer of occiwional verae 
in best sense of the term, so much so that Sparta^ c^missioned 
Ionian poet to ging the praise of her Leonidas. With inimitable feUoity w 
ifiunort^ised the events of the^Wars of Liberation in brief pregnant epigCBMi 
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inscnbed on monuments of every sort, sane the priuses of the fallen in elegies, 
and celebrated the days of Artemisium and Maratihoti in grand cantatas which 
were performed by festal choirs. 

The state did what it could to advance the cause of art. It offered poets 
brilliant opportunities for distinguishing themselves at the celebrations held 
in honour of its victories, and gave prizes for the best performances. As 
Themistocles had been assisted by Simonides, so Cimon was assisted bj 
the genius of Ion, who in like manner laboured to hand doA\n his fame to 
posterit}. Pericles was led b> his own tastes as well as b> political consid- 
erations to do all that la\ in his power to foster the art of song in Athens 
Foi this purpose he introduced the musical competitions at the Panathenaea, 
and so summoned all men of talent to ^ le publicly one w ith another He 
himself was the organiser and lawgner in this department, and settled witli 
profound artistic knowledge the mannei in which the siiigeis and cithara 
players should appear at the festuals If in spite of all these efforts l^ric 
poetrj did not take the place w e migla haA e anticipated in the Athens ot 
Pericles, and Simonides found no worthy successois, the piincipal reason 
must be sought in the fact that another strongei and richer \oice t>f poetr} 
arose, into which the l^ric was merged and so lost its indiMdual impoitance 

Of all kinds of hiic poetij none was cultnated in Athens so admirabh 
and successfully as the dithyi ambus, the chant in piaise of the god Dign}sus,^ 
the gi\er of blessings — the branch of religious poeti> which showed a ca 
pacitj for de\elopnient bejond all ollieis Lasus of Heimione, the tutor of 
rmdar, had changed this lorin of song (oiiginall} no moie than the medium 
of an enthusiastic nature worship) into an artisticallj consti acted choral 
chant and in\ested it with such splendour bj bold and \aiied measuies and* 
the rippling music of flutes, as to c ist the fame of Anon, its oiiginal in 
\entor, into the shade From the Peloponnesus Lasus brought the new ait 
to the com t of the Pisistiatidse at Athens At that time t erj thing con 
nected with the worship of Dionysus was legaided with special fa’vour,,tlu 
dithjrambus was introduced into state festi\als, and wealth} citizens \ied 
with one another in equipping and training Bacchic chons, composed of fift} 
singers who danced ending the flaming altais of Dionysus ; and no expense 
was spared to procure new songs foi the Attic Dionysia from the greatest 
masters, such as Pindar and Simonides The latter could boast that he had 
won no less than fifty dith} rambic ^ ictones at Athens. But the olution 
4)i the dithjrambus did not stop theie. 

The dith}rambus not onl} included e\ery metre and rh}thm known to 
earlier kinds of l}ric poetr^, but it contained elements which tended to pass 
beyond the limitations of the l}iic hor the festal chorus regarded the god 
whose praises they sang as an immanent presence and, as it weie, lived 
throujgh all that befell mm, whether of persecution oi victory , and it was 
therefore but a short step to pass beyond the assumjition that their audience 
was acquainted with the events which formed the subject of their chants, and 
to call them to mind by narration or set them forth by spectacular representa- 
tion. The leaders of the dithyrambic chorus accordingly interspersed their 
singing with recitations, and thus epic and song were combined The epic 
recitation was then rendered more effective by the aid of action and costume, 
the god himself was made visible in his suffering and triumph, tl^e leader of 
the chorus undertook the part, the dancers were transformed into satyrs — 
attendants of the god and partakers of his fortunes; and thus from the umon 
of the old forms of poetry there sprang a new form, the drama, the richest 
and most perfect of idl. 



The Greeks were hyiai^ gifted vifti dramatio talent Thdr nataiel 
vi\acity induced them to ci£^e every doubt or deliberation m the fomi of 
A dialogue. Thus even in Hmmr we find the germ of the drama, which now 
reaped the benefit of the entire evolution of the older art methods. For 
all that dance and song had invented in the wa> of balanced rhythnit 
i\e metre, and poetic imagery, was here united, enlivened by the art 
iinniKi>, which iiifide the person of the actoi the instrument of artistic expo- 
sition, cind warmed b\ the jcuous fires of the Ihicchic festival. 

The c'vcle of repiesentation could not but be limited so long as the 
action was coiitined b} ceremonial considerations to tlie subjects offered by 
the wois]ii]> of Bacchus The Giecks theitfoie went a step farther and in 
]»laL( of the fui tunes of Bacchus took othti subiccts cqualh well calculated 
to aioiise Inel-v s^mpath\, and thus (when this form of ait had been in- 
\tnt((l) there flowed in an abundance ol matt rials and fcitile themes, the 
stoiehoust of Homenc and post-Homeiic epos was flung open, the national 
lierocswere intnaluccd to the nation in a no\tl and stiiking guise, and 
a \ fi« Id of actnit\ was oi)ened to dramatic art 

J his ad^aiK c had alieath been made be\ond the boidtis of Attica; for 
N 1 )K the time of Clisthenes the heio \drastus had been substituted foi 
1 >1 )in sus, and it ma\ be that a similai enlargement of llie seoi>€ of dithy- 
j iinbic JJoel^^ had also taken place at ( oiinth But it was at Athens alone 
Hilt tlusc ludimeiits c)f the diaiua reached then full dt \elopment. As the 
< pu had nun oi eel tlic heron da>s ol old, a*- the hue kept pace with the 
ch\tlopmcnt of the nation foi time Centuries after the decline of the epic, 
so the drama was the foim of poeti> which began to flowei at the moment 
^UnIl Athens btcanic tin pnot of Gieck histon Ongimitmg from humble 
biginnings in the time of ^^olon, it grew in magnitude and importance with 
the growth of the cit> s greatness, and is associa^-ed with the history of 
Athens ill e\cn stage of its de\elopment. 


1UAGPD\ 

Thespis was the founder of Attic tragech, for it was he who introduced^ 
the altcrnalioii of lecitation and song ancl arianged the stage and costumee. 
'Ihe stor'v goes that Solon had small liking for the new art, believing the 
Mokiit excitement of the emotions by the repiesentation of imaginary 
e\ents to be prejudicial, but that the t\ rants fa\()ured this popular diver- 
sion, like eAei\ thing else connected with the democratic worship of Diony- 
sus, because it suited the jiurpose of their polic} to pio\ide brilliant 
entertainments foi the population at the expense of wealthy citizens. 
About 550 B c the> summoned the choius leader from Icana to the city, 
competitions between ii\al tiagic choruses were introduced, and the stage 
near the black poplar in the market place became a centre of Attic festivity 
With the restoration of peace all ci%ic festivals took a higher flight, 
the \driou8 constituents fell apart, tragedy rejected the baser elements of 
Bacchic festiMty and assumed greater dignity, it was cast into definite 
artistic forms by Prat mas and Cliccri^s, and l^came freer and freer m its 
choice of 6u]pject. The old element was not abandoned for all that, the 
rustic youth w ould not be deprived of their accustomed masquerade, and 
the people were left their satyr choruses. But the two forms, which could 
not be combined without mutual detriment, were separa^d, and thus the 
satyr drama grows up side by side with tragedy. Pratinas, who migrated 
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to Athens from Phlius, gave these plays their typical form, and they re* 
tained their original character of Bacchic jollity, their rustic and homely 
features, and the merry rout of the satyrs with their wild dances and rude 
jests. Thus these elements were preserved to literature and yet prevented 
from molesting oi hampering the further development of tragedy. 

The period in which Athens took her place as a great power and sent 
her triremes across the sea to support the Ionian re^ olt, likewise constituted 
an epoch in the history of Attic traged\ About that time the wooden 
scaffoldings from which the audience had looked on at the plays of Pratinas, 
Choerilus, Phiymchus and the jouthful -^schjlus, ga\e wa> , and the 

drama had aliead\ attained such con 
sequence in Athens that the building 
of a magnificent theatie was taken in 
hand A ptimanent stage of stone 
was built within the precincts sacred 
to Dion\suB on the southern decliMt\ 
of the citadel, and sc its foi spectators, 
rising one abo\e the othei in semi 
ciicular rows, weie built into the rock 
of the Aciopolib in such wise that the 
audience commanded a \iew of H} 
mettus and the Ilissus on the ?eft and 
of the haiboui on the right 

Meanw hile the artistic structure of 
tiagedv w is steadih ad\ancing to\> 
aids peifection Hit subiect-rnattu 
grew more \aiied, music and the dame 
were used in a greater \ariet^ of foims, 
female characters w ere added Ne\ er 
theless the 1} iic element remained pre 
dominant down to the time of the 
Peisian wars , and Phr} nichus, the 
gieatest predecessor of .^l8ch}lus, was 
most admiied for his charming choral 
songs It was with the gieat diania 
of the War of Liberation that the the 
atiical drama began to unfold its full 
poweis, and nowhere do we percene 
more clearly the manifestation of the new Ij -acquired eneig> which pei- 
vaded every department of Attic life 

The man destined to give utterance in tiagic art to the spirit of the great 
age was -®schj lus, the son of Euphonon of Eleusis, a scion of an ancient 
famil}, through which he claimed association with one of the most venerable 
sanctuaries of the land This is wh^ he calls himself the pupil of Demeter, 
thus testifying that the solemn services of tlie temple at Eleusis had not 
failed to exercise a lasting influence upon his mind As a boy he witnessed 
the fall of the tyrants when come man’s estate he fought at Marathon, 
being then thirty-five j ears old, and ^e himself declared, m the inscription 
on his tombstone, that he took pride, not in his tragedies, but i|^ his share in 
that great day, though there he had been but a citizen among citizens, while 
as a poet he was without peer among his contemporaries. For it wras he 
whose creative genius laid the foundations of Attic tragedy, making all pre* 
vious achievements look like imperfect attempts. 
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He introduced a second actor on ike stage, and thus made the play a veal 
drama, by which means lively colloquy first became possible. Diak^gne, for 
which the Athenians were singularly well qualified by their love of talking;, 
readiness and acute reasoning faculty, was thus transferred to the stage, and 
this gave it a wholly novel interest The language of the dialogue was te 
the main that of ordinary life, while older phonetic principles prevailed in 
chorus, which was thus less familiar to the ear and produced an impression 
of solemnity and dignit}' which suited well with its character of the oldest 
element of tragedy and the religious centre about which it had crystallised. 
The choruses were shortened to allow the action to proceed more vigorously, 
the characters of the dramatis personas weio more sharp!} defined, a dis- 
tinction was made between leading and secondary paits, and the parts of 
sicondai} ch^iacters of lower station boie the stamp of th( common people, 
as distinguished fiom the heroic figures of the pla\ Jhe stage itsmf was 
brought to a hijhei pitch of perfection It was effcctivel} fitted up as an 
ide il scene b} Agatharchus, the son of Eudemiis, an artist from Samos, who 
cultnated scene painting scientihcall} as a brineh of art, and mechanism 
w IS piessed into the service to laise shades fiom the depths of the earth or 
( use gods to ho\er in the air by artificial means The spectacle as a whole 
g lined in solemn dignity no less than in spiritual import and moral signifi- 
( aiice 

riie pnncipfil urn of the eailier poets had been to express and induce 
emotional moods, but the object of the drama was to present tlie legends 
of olden tunes completel} in their general connection and for this purpose 
Attic drama was so arranged that three tiagedies were joined to foim a single 
whole, in order to displa} upon a hirmonious plan the successive develop- 
ments of the mythical stoi}, and these three tragedies, which were so many 
acts of one great drama, weie followed b} a &at)r-drama as afterpiece. This 
led bick fiom the affecting solemnit} of the tragedies to the popular sphere 
of the Dion} Sian festnal, wheie the dnerting ad\entures witnessed and en- 
actea b} the sat>rs restored the minds of the spectatois to innocent mirth. 
It was a health} trait of popular sentiment which thus mingled jest and 
earnest, and one of which we see other evidences in vase painting and the 
sculptures of the temples 

Such was the tetralogy of Attic drama, which, if not invented bv-ffisohy- 
lus }et received its artistic consummation at his hands The ditnvrambio 
ehoius was divided into groups, each consisting of twelve (and later of 
fifteen) persons, so that there was a special chorus for each part of the te- 
tralog}, to follow s} mpathetically the action of the dramatis personos and fill 
up the pauses with dance and song The orchestra^ where the chorus was 
placed, la} between the stage and the spectators, just as the chorus itself 
symbolically occupied an intei mediate position between the audience and 
the heroes of the drama 

The Greeks were accustomed to look upon the poets as their teachers, 
and no man could gam recognition as a poet among them who had only 
talent, imagination, and artistic skill to show as proofs of his poetic vocation ; 
this required a thorough education of heart ana mind and clear insight into 
things numau and divine Hence t^p calling of a poet laid claim to the 
whole man and the man’s whole life, and none conceived of it more noldy 
than iEschyfus Like Pindar he takes his hearers into the very faei^ A 
the myth, drawing out its moral earnestness and illominating it witn 
hght of historical experience. Humanity, as represented by JEschylus in 
the Titan Prometheus, with its tonstanoy ihroogn struggles and misery, its*^ 
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proud self-respect, its indefatigable inventive genius, with its tendency, too, 
to rashness and arrogant boasting, is the generation of his own contempo- 
raries, with their reckless aspirations ; but no wisdom avails man save that 
which comes from Zeus, no skill and intelligence save that which is based 
on devout morality Thus, i\ithout pett\ premeditation the poet becomes 
a true teacher of the people ; in an age of incipient scepticism he endeavours 
to uphold the religion of his forefathers, to purif> popular conceptions and to 
draw forth the kernel of vholesome tiuth from the man}-hued tinsel of pop- 
ular fables. It was the mission of the poet to maintain harmonj between 
popular tradition and ad\ancing knowledge 

But the poets lued in the midstream of cimc life, and it is not to be 
supposed that, in a cit^ like Athens, men who at public feslnals set forth the 
creations of their genius in the public e\e, could lemain indiffeient to 
the questions of then own da\ Thej weie obliged of necessity to belong 
to one party or another, and if the} were sincere and candid, their Mews as 
to what was for the good of the commonwealth could not but appear in their 
works. Their choice of subiect was still limited in the main to m}tholog\ , 
man’s strength of will, his deeds and suffeimgs, the contiadiction between 
laws human and dnine, weie still set forth 1)} piefeience in the characters 
of the Homeric age of which the tiadition surM\ed in the epos These 
were the prototypes of the human lace, then sufferings weie the sq^ering^ 
and entanglements incident to the whole human race, in contemplating 
them tlie spectators were to be fieed from what was iiersonal in their 
sorrows and cares, the nairow bounds of their sclf-consciousness weu to 
be widened, and the} weie to recene from the peifoimance not onU tlie 
highest artistic pleasure, but a cheeiing and healing puiification of then 
hearts These heioes of olden times were in haimon\ with the ideal char- 
acter which the dramatists were bent on giMiig to the whole world of the 
stage , but the impression was none the less stiikmg because the audience 
was transpoited into a dirti and legendar\ past We feel the sjniit ot the 
warrior of Maiathon in the warlike jda^s of -lEsclnlus, and the spectator of his 
Seven against Thehts glowed with eigerness to stiike a blow for his country 

Meanwhile Phrynichus had ^entu^ed to put modern events on the stage, 
and his Fall of Miletus and Phoeiussoe were no doubt fraught with political 
intention. iEschylus followed the example of his predecessoi in a fai 
grandei style when, four yeais after the production of the Pheemssoe of 
Phrynichus, he pioduced his drama of the Persoe He depicted the fall of 
the Great King But with fine aitistic instinct he chose Peisia, not Attica, 
for the scene of his tragedy . He brings before oui e^ es the consequences 
of the battle, its reaction upon the hostile empire, in its own capital 
Darius is conjured from the gia\e that in the peison of the pious and 
prudent ruler may be set forth the glory of the inMolate Persian empire, 
while his successor returns from Hellas shoi n of all dignity, a warning ex 
ample of the ruin which foolish arrogance brings upon all sovereign power 
The whole composition is pervaded by the idea of retribution, which had 
been awakened in the Greek mind by the Persian wars. 

In the tragedy of Phrynichus, Themistocles is extolled above all other 
men, while -Slschy lus only alludes to him in passing as the inventor of a 
subtle stratagem. On the other hand the latter gives a detailed account of 
the fight on Psyttalea, so exalting the fame of Aristides, who contributed 
substantially to the victory of Salamis, not by sea, but by land. 

The Pence was the middle play of a trilogy and comes to no final con- 
clusion. The shade of Darius hints at othfij defeats in the future, and at 
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the struggles of Platoa From CHauctUy the third play of the trilogy, an 
allusion to Himera has been preserved The first part, PAtnsiM, takes its 
name from the mythical seer who revealed to the Argonauts their ooming 
\ 0 } age to the laud of the northern barbarians Hence, it is extremely prob- 
able that all three plajs were linked together hy a single idea, the Jdfa 
(present to all thinking men of the time) of the great struggle between bal^- 
barian and Greek, lietween Asia and Europe, which had its mythical prelude 
in the vo\ age of the Argonauts, and came to its glorious issue on the battle 
fields of Greece and Sieih In like mannei Heiodotus had conceived of the 
Persian War as one link in a gieat chain of historical dt\clopment, and Pm- 
d ir h id associated S ilamis, Platica and Ilimera us ranking equally among 
the glorious da\s of the Greeks , and \\e nw be sure tint tlie trilogy of the 
Ptrsce would not hi\e been acted at the couit of llicio unless it had fully 
siUblicd the l^rint s lo\e of priis 

AL.&cb>lus icpreserited the legendai\ history of the house of Pelops in the 
thiec j)la\ s of the Ort^teia and that of the rotal Iiouhc of Thebes and the 
Ihiicianking L\(iirgus, each m a C}cle of tliuc drmias, he woiked up 
tic legend ot Piometheus so tint the conflicts ind discords of the several 
I uts find a sitisfactoij solution in a laigei ordti of things, and thus the 
j))ctw(\c legend and history into a single piece Prehistoric and present 
times List iiid West, the mothei countr\ ind the colonies, all form parts 
(f a gi iiid iicturc, of a elnin of e\ents linked together by propheej and 
re eiprocal i c letion 1 he p let looks forw arc! and b ickw aid, and prophet-like 
intt ipiets tlu course of hislort , seeing the inner necessit\ icAcaled to the e}e 
of the siiiiit He uplifts the hearts of his jie q It b} setting forth the waxing 
1 )wcr cf the Gieeks, the waning miglit of the barbarians on e\er} side, with 
out a taint i f scorn oi malicious triumph to Mtiate the moril majesty of his 
woik Vt the same time he moderates the pride of Mcton, bj pointing to 
the guilt which brought about the Persian overthrow and to the eternal laws 
ff diMne justice, the obser\aiice of which is the inexorable condition of the 
1 rospciity of the Greeks 

In the tiagedies on mythical subjects there was no lack of passages which 
pel nutted of or actually challenged application to the events of the daj 
Ne\t to Aiistides, it was Cimon to whom the muse of Asehjlus did hom- 
ige Like Cimon, the poet was the champion of a common Hellenism, of 
patriarchal customs, the rule of the best, the discipline of the good old times, 
ind so when the waves of popular agitation rose highei and higher till thej 
thieatened the very Areopagus, the last bulwark, the septuagenarian poet led 
lus muse into the strife of conflicting parties and exerted his utmost powers 
to impress upon his fellow citizens the sacred dignity of the Areopagus as a 
divine institution and to warn them of the consequences of sinful license* 
The EumemdeB of jEschylus is a brilliant example of the way in which a 
great imaginative work may be made to serve a special purpose and express 
a particular tendency without losing anj thing of its transparent lucidity or 
of the sublimit} which stamps it as a masterpiece for all time. But though 
the Areopagus remained unmolested as a court of justice (and we should like 
to fancy the poem of Asch} lus an influential factor in the matter) the poet 
felt alien and solitary in the city wh^e democracy had completely gained the 
ascendant ^ This was not the freedom for which he had bled in the field; 
the hand of those who had fought in the Wars of Liberation dwindled and 
dwindled , the Oreiteta was the last work he produced in Athens ; and hie 
died in his seventieth year at; Gela in Sicily (456 b 0.), after a residence 
there of about two years 
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The day of the warriors of Marathon was pas^ and the new age, the age 
of Pericles, found exponents in a younger generation, and on the Attic stage 
in Sophocles. Like jEschylus he was of noble birth, as is indicated by his 
appointment to be a priest of the hero, Halon, but his father was a crafts- 
man and the head of a great smithy for the manufacture of weapons. He 
was born in the metalliferous district of Colonus about B.c. 496 and grew 
up amidst the delightful rural scenery of the valley of the Cephisus, in the 
shade of the sacred olives that had witnessed the first beginnings of na- 
tional history, yet near the capital and near the sea, which he overlooked 
from the crags of Colonus, and where he saw the port grow up during his 
boyhood years. In the early bloom of youthful beauty he led the dance at 
the festival held in honour of the victory of Salamis; twelve years later he 
entered the lists as a ri^ al of the great poet -Eschylus, whose inspiring art 
had attracted him to follow the same path to poetic fame. It was a day of 
unwonted excitement throughout Athens uhen all men awaited the issue 
of the contest between the ambitious joung poet and iEschylus, then close 
upon sixty years of age and twice already Uie wearer of the laurel crown. 
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The occasion was the same Dionysian festival on which Cimon, having brought 
the Thracian campaign to a glorious close, came up from the Pirmus and 
offered his thank-offerings to the gods in the orchestra of the theatre. The 
people were in raptures over the relics of Theseus which he had brought back, 
and amidst the assenting acclamations of the assembled citizens the archon 
Apsephion appointed Cimon and his fellow-generals umpires, as being the 
worthiest representatives of the ten tribes. The result was that the prize was 
awarded to the Triptolemus trilogy of Sophocles. 

There was no opposition betw^een the art of Sophocles and that of his 
predecessor. The former looked up reverentially to the man whose original 
genius had led the way to the consummation of tragic art. Envy and 
jealousy were foreign to his lovable disposition. But he was an independent- 
minded pupil of his great master, and ^ man of very different endowments. 
His genius was gentler, simpler, and more tranquil, the extremes of pathos 
and pomp were repugnant to his taste. Accordingly he toned do^ the force 
of the theatrical diction which iBschylus had introduced, and, without degrad- 
ing his characters to the common level, tried to make them more human, so 
that the spectators could feel more closely ^kin to them. This method is 
intimately connected with the altered treatment of the subjects of tragedy. 
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In the treatment of tragic legend .£sohyluB reached the greatest hdigkta to 
which the genius of Greece ever soared; in this sphere no man could snrpaae 
him. Bat Sophocles realised that the legends could not always be presented 
to the people with the same breadth of handling without their interest behpg 
gradually exhausted. It was therefore necessar} to develop more vital actem 
\vithin the various tragedies, to conceiAe the cliaraoters more definitely, and 
excite a more \i\id psychological interest. 

jEschylus had already treated the trilogy in such a manner that it was 
not bound to the thread of a single m'vth, and the combination, if not dis- 
solved by bophocles, vas so far loosened as to make each tragedy of the 
lliree complete in itself, leading up to its appropriate close withm tne liimts 
of the action and capable of being judged as a separate composition. The 
result was much greater freedom, the motive of each play could treated 
in fuller detail and the poetic pictuie enhanced by the prominence given 
to secondary characters Thus, in his treatment of the legend of Orestes,^ 
Sophocles suffeis the act of matricide and its perpetrator to fall into the 
background and gives quite a new turn to the familiar subject by making 
] lectra the leading chaiactci in place of her biothoi Orestes, showing the whole 
c )uisc of the action as reflected in her sjurit, and thus securing an opportu- 
iiitv of ci eating a study of vaiied emotion and a type of w omauly heroism 
• to which the picture of her sistei's dissimilar temperament serves as an 
admirable foil. 

In order to take full advantage of the lesources of a more refined and 
advanced style of ait, Sophocles introduced a third actor on the stage and 
thus opened the wav to incomparably greater vividness of treatment no lass 
*than to much gi eater variety of colouring and groujung in the dramatu per- 
8on<je Moreover, bophocles, though an adept in the song and dance, was 
the first poet to abandon the practice of appearing in the parts he had created. 
From that time the piofessions of poet and actoi were distinct, and the art 
of fhe lattei acquired gieatei independent value. A less active part, out- 
side the scope of the action, was assigned to the choius, and the dramatic 
clement became more significantly prominent as the nucleus of the tragedy. 
uLschy lus himself recognised the advance, for he not only adopted the im- 
provements in the outward setting of tragedy thus effected, but spurred on 
by his younger riv al, rose to the height oi a maturer art in his dramas. 

To the influence of Sophocles was due the increased fondness for Attic 
subjects ; his Tnptolemue extolled Attica as the home of a superior civili- 
sation, which spiead victoriously from that centie to distant lands, he 
brings the legend of (Edipus to an harmonious close on Attic soil, at 
C olonus, his own birth-place, and even in the Electra he manifests the Athen- 
ian point of view by taking the overthrow of unlawful dominion and the 
successful struggle for liberty as the purpose of the action. 

His tragedies contributed more than any other works to give spiritual 
significance, as Peiicles strove to do, to the age of Athenian might ana splei^ 
dour. Like Pericles, Sophocles endeavoured to maintam the ascendency ot 
the ancient worship and customs of the country, the unwritten precepts of 
sacred law, while at the same time nAstermg every step of intellectual prog* 
ress and every enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. His diction hears 
the stamp M a trained and powerful intellect, which often carries terseness 
to the verge of obscurity ; but wnth what skill does he preserve the charte 
of graceful expression, what a spirit of felicitous harmony pervades his 
works ! He was a man after f ericles’ own heart, and his personal iiitiinasy 
mth the latter is proved by me gay and unaffected manner in wMoil ti|i 
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statesman treats the poet as his colleague in the camp. Sophocles was never 
a partisan or party writer in the same sense as JEscln lus, and as Phrvnichus 
seems to have been, but his art was a mirror of the noblest tendencies of the 
time, a glonfied version of the Athens of Pericles. We meet with his clear 
and sound judgment on cnil affdiis in evei}" passage in which he praises 
prudent counsel as the safeguard of states, and the Attic people lightly ap 
predated him as the tiue poet of his age, foi none ever won so many prizes 
or enjoyed his fame so unmolested as Sopliocles, noi could Euripides Cwho 
though only fifteen or sixtet n 's ears his juiiioi belonged to a totally different 
eia) gain any success as his inal until the age of Pendes was past. And 
even to him Sophocles was iieici obliged to jield the palm 


COMEDY 

Side by side with tragedy, and fiom the same germ, i e , from the Bacchic 
festuities, comedy de\ eloped It is full sister to tiiiged\, but grew up 
longer in rustic freedom and fell much liter undei the discijdine and ti din- 
ing of the cit\ ; and foi that leason it let lined moie iaithfullj the cliaiacter 
of its source h or its origin w as the jollity of the ^ intage, the men j -making 
of country folk o\ei the increase of another ’vcai, which is found in aHi wine 
growing districts. Swarms of masked holiday -i^i^dveis sang the praises of 
the genial god and m tijis^ meiiiment placed all kinds of jokes and tricks 
on every one who met the procc sion and ga^e an opening foi pianks and 
railler'v, the e\ exits of the da^ were fieeh exploited, and he who hit upon 
the men lest quips was rew aided In the heart j laughtci and applause of a 
grateful audience. 

Thus the autumnal festl^al was kept in Attica in its da\, and moie par 
ticularly in the distiiet of Icaiia, not far fiom Mai ithon. The woislnp of 
Dionysus as there celebiated made it in a mannei the nuisei> of the whole 
body of Athenian drama, for Thesjiis came fiom Icaria Thither, too, came 
Susarion of Megaia, bunging fiom his natne i)laee the rude wit of Megaiian 
farce and setting the fashion which lemained in Yoguefoi the timem Attica 
From his school arose Mdeson, who was ^cr^ populai in the time of the 
Pisistratidsp. The next step was the tiansference of the rustic stage to the 
capital, where it was lecognised b} the go\ernment as a pait of the Dion\- 
Bian festival and supported out of the public funds This took place in the 
time of Cimon, aftei the Peisiaii wais, and the eneigetic temper which at 
that time per\aded the life of Athens proved its Yigoui b\ transfoiming the 
rude, half-foreign farce into a w ell-organised form of art, full of significance 
and thoroughly Attic in character, of which we must legard Chionides and 
Ma gnes of Icaria as the foundeis. 

When once the Icarian drama was naturalised in the home of tragedy 
many of the concomitants of the tragic drama w ere transferred to it, public 
contests in comedj were instituted by the state, prizes w ere adjudicated and 
awarded, and the cost of the chorus was def raj ed from the public funds ; 
moreover it was similarh arranged in silch matters as the stage, the dialogue, 
the chorus, and the number of actors, without, however, forfeiting its peculiar 
characteristics. For tragedj carried the spectators into a loftier Sphere, and 
strove by every means at her command to present figures and conditions on 
a grander scale than that of ordinary life, while comedy maintained the 
closest relations wnth contemporary and coipmon life. It remained more 
unaffected in dance, versification, and diction no less than in poetic design ; 
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nay, to such an extent did it retain its topical character and its adaptation 
to the e\ent8 of the hour that the poet usea the choir to interrupt the course 
of the action entirely in order to discuss his personal affairs or the burning 
questions of the time with the audience in length> pardboies 

Ihis kind of dramatic composition could only flourish in a democratic 
atmosphere, and it was associated with the democracy in every stage of its 
de\elopment Occupied from the outset with the preposterous and r^oulous 
side of life, it castigated aU follies, defects, and weaknesses, and amidst the 
and publicit} of the cimc life of Athens it could never lack either 
subjtcts for mirth or a witt>, ingenious, and liughter lo\ing audience ready 
to c itch at e\erv allusion But it also served the purpose of bringing abuses 
and contradictions in public lift to light Ihis wis the serious side of its 
cilling for unless inspiied b} a seiious and pitiutiL temper its humour 
w ould h i\ e gi ow n dull, ineffecti\ e, and conltmptibk I he aim of the i omic 
potts w IS to be not mere fri\ol()U8 pro\( k( is of miitli Imt teachers of men, 
and leaders of the people, e\en as the ti igie ])oets weie , and in an age of 
fe\erifc»h e\citcnitiit the se\erest of their eensuus were due eted against new 
fangled wa^s tomed\ was aristocratic in character, it championed native 
custom agiinst foreign wa^s, it ruthlessl} denounced e\try e\il tendency in 
life and ait, and e\ei\ instance of misconduct oi abuse of power It cher- 
,ished the memory of the heroes of the Wars of 1 iheration and encouraged 
others to emulate their example, ind it was fond of subjects which had some 
1) iring on important coiiteinpor ii \ e\ents, as we see in the Thracian Women 
of C r itinus, w Inch w as associated w ith the establishment of colonies in Thrace 
The founders of comed> as an Attic art are Crates and Cratinus Cratinus 
Vas sliglitl} 'sounger than JEsch’vlus, and like him was endowed with ongi- 
11 il ereitnc genius, but Ins taste for unrestruntd freedom and his inexhaust- 
ible fund cf humour milked him out as a horn comic poet, while bis rude 
\ti icit> qualified him to make comtdj a power in the stite It became so 
about the time that Pericles came into power, and though Cratinus was not 
the s it of man to commit himself un^es€^^tdh to one oi othti of the con- 
testing parties, we know that in his Archilochi (x comedy in which the 
chorus w is composed of scoffers like Archilochus) he brought an Attic 
citizen upon the stage immediatel} after the death of Cimon and put in his 
mouth a lament for “the di\ine man,” “the most hospitable, the best of all 
Panhellenes, with whom he had hoped to spend a serene old age — but now 
he had passed aw ax before him ” The might} Cratinus was succeeded by 
Aiistophanes and Lupolis, both unmistakabl} akin to him in mind and 
feeling, hut gentler, moie model ate, and stricter in their adherence to the 
rules of art But Aristophanes alone combined with these qualities a wealth 
of creative invention in nothing inferior to the genius of Cratinus 


THE GIORY OP ATHENS 

All these men, — philosophers and historians, orators and poets, — each 
one of whom marks an epoch in the development of art and science, were not 
merely contemporaries, but hved together m the same cit}, some there 
and nourished from their youth on the glories of their native place, others 
attracted thither by the same glory , nor was their association merely local, 
they laboured, consciously or unconscioasly, at a common task. For whether 
they were personally intimate or not with the great statesman who was tlM 
centre ^of the Attic world, i\{ly, even if they were numbered among his 
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opponents, they oould not but render him substantial help in his life*work 
of making Athene the intellectual capital of Greece 

Here whatever germs of culture were introduced from foreign parts 
gained new life, the Ionian study of countries and peoples became history 
as soon as Herodotus came into touch with Athens, the Peloponnesian 
dithyrambus grew into tragedy at Athens, the farce of Megara into Attic 
comedy , here the philosophy of Ionia and Magna Graecia met to supplement 
each other’s defects and prepare the waj for the de\elopment of Attic 
philosophy, even sophist r} w is nowhere turned to such account as at 
Athens. In earlier times evei\ district, cit}, and island had had its pe- 
culiar school and tendencies, but now all Mgoious intellectual mo\ement8 

crowded together at Athens, local and tri- 
b il peculiarities of temperament and dialect 
w ere reconciled , and as the drama (the 
most Attic of dll the arts) absorbed all 
art-methods into itself, to repioduce them 
in organic harmony , so from all the achieve- 
ments of the genius of Greece there grew 
a general culture which was at once the 
heritage of Attica and of the Greek nation 
V ehementlj as other states mighfe oppose^ 
the political predominance of Athens, n»ne 
could den’v that the cit> where jEschjlus, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Zeno, Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras, Ciates, and Cratinus all laboured 
together, was the focus of all loftj aspirate 
tions, the heart of the nation, Hellas in 
Hellas 

Slight as IS our knowledge of the per- 
oonal relations of these great contempora- 
ries, theie are a few traditions from which 
we can gather some idea of the intei course 
of Peiicles with the most eminent among 
them and of their intercom se with one 
another We know that Pericles equipped 
the chorus for a theatrical performance in 
which A3sch}lus carried off the prize W e 
know of the friendship of Herodotus and 
Sophocles, and we actual^ possess the beginning of some occasional veises 
addressed to Herodotus h^, the poet, then in the fifty fifth }ear of his age , 
a letter in elegiac metre dating from the time when the historian migrated 
to Thurii, and withdrew from the delightful society of the best men of 
Athens. Sophocles was before all things sociable, and we hear that he 
formed a circle of men skilled in the fine arts and dedicated it to the 
Muses, and that it held regular meetings. This reciprocal stimulus resulted 
in a steady ad\ ance in all directions. In every branch of art we can trace 
the epochs of development as surely asiin the structure of the trimetre of the 
drama. But as, generally speaking, G{;eek art owed its unfaltering progress 
to the fact that the younger artists did npt endeavour to gain a start by rash 
attempts at originality, but held fast the good in all things and readily 
adopts^ and mrfected methods that had once gained acceptance, so in Athens 
we see the mder masters gratefully praised and honoured by their pupils, 
like JBsofaylus by Sophodes and Craunus l^^^ristopbanes* 
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It is one of the most notable oharacterietioe of the imieUeotad life ef 
Athens that her eminent men, however hig^h a view they ieok of tiieir own 
calling, did not owe their pre-eminence in it to any narrow-minded re strlo - 
tion of their interest to their own peculiar sphere. This versatility wni 
rendered possible by the vitality for which the contemporaries of Perapte 
were remarkable, and it seems as though the brilliant prime of the gSk 
nation manifested itself most plainly in the frequent combination of esoMlior- 
dinary mental and physical powers We cannot but admire the men Who 
retained their Mtal force unimpaired to extreme old age and advanced in 
the practice of their art to the last. 

Sophocles, after ha\jng composed 113 diamas, is said to have read the 
chorus of the (Edipus at Colonus aloud, to dis 2 )ro\e tlie rumour that he wae 
incapable of managing his own affairs bj icason of the infirmities of old age. 
C ratinus was ninety-one when he produced Dame Bottle^ the saucy comray 
w ith w Inch he defeated Aristophanes, w ho had looked upon him as a rival 
w hose day tv as over. Simonides, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, were 
likewise examples of healthy and \igorous old age. Timocreon combined 
the skill of an athlete with the profession of a poet. Polus, Sophocles* 
fivouiite actor, was competent to take the leading part in eight tragedies 
in four da 3 s. Lastly, the sterling capacitj and versatility of the masters 
of those davs is shown by the fact that though •extraoidinanly prolific 
authors of imaginative woiks, they spared time to strive after scientific cer- 
tamtj concerning the problems and resouices of their art, and combined 
absolute self-possession and the lo\ e of theoretical study with the enthusi- 
asm of the artist temperament Thus Lasus, the inventor of tlie perfected 
•form of the dithj rambus, was at the same time an accomplished critic and one 
of the first writers on the theorj of music, and Sophocles himself wrote 
a treatise on the tragic chorus, to set foith his views as to its place and 
purpose in tragedj. In like mcaimer the most distinguished architects 
wrete scientific treatises on the piinciples of their art, Polyclitus worked 
out the theory of numbers which lies at the loot of plastic symmetry, and 
Agatharchus the piiiiciples of optics, according to which he haa arranged the 
decoration of the stage. In so doing he took the first step towards the 
teaching of perspective, which was subsequently developed by Democritus 
and Anaxagoras & 
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the ni\t step in Giecian histoi\ without a 
feeling of sadness, for he has to see the most cultured people of antiquity torn 
by internal dissensions and intei state jealousies , he has to see the people who 
represent the acme of Ailture harassed fora geiieiation h} an imbecil<l^-strife,» 
wl^ch shall lea\e it so weakened that it will become an eas\ pie} to outside 
foes. In ever} succeeding generation, w hen men hd\ e studied the hi8tor\ 
of classical times, the same feeling of amazement has jirex ailed, and has often 
found expression in contemplating this peiiod of the Peloponnesian Wai , 
but it remained foi John Ruskin to m\cnt the MMd phrase which in threS 
wrords epitomises the entire stor>, when he speaks ot tins amazing conflict as 
the •‘suicide of Greece.” It was in truth nothing less than that. 

There was no great question at issue between the Athenian and Spartan 
peoples that must be decided b} the arlutrament of arms oi otherwise. 
There was no leason outside the temperament of the people themselves wh} 
the Athenians on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, might not 
ha\e gone on mdehnitel}, each people pre-eminent in its own teiiitor^, and 
each standing aloof fiom the othei , but that interstate jealousy which was 
lesponsible for so man} things in Grecian lnstoi\ came as a determining in- 
fluence which at last could not longei be controlled Persian might, which 
dared not re-enter Greece, but which longed foi the o\erthrow of an old 
enemy, urged on one side or the othei, as seemed foi the moment best to 
serve that end. The remaining Grecian cities took sides with Athens oi 
Sparta according to their piedilections, or their own personal enmities and 
jealousies, and there resulted a war which in\ohed practical!} all the cities 
of Greece, and which, after continuing for a full generation, brought Hellas 
as a whole to destruction. 


OUR SOURCES 

The history of this w ai has been preserved to posterity in far greater de- 
tail than has the history of any preceding conflict anywhere in the world. 
The Athenian general Thucydides, who himself took an active part in the 
earlier stages of the war, commanding forces in the field until finally he suf- 
fered the dj^leasure of the Athenians, determined from the outset, w he 
himself tells ns, to write a complete history qt the conflict which he believed 
would be the most memorable of all in the* annals of history. The work 
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^hich he produced has probably been more widely celebrated and more uni- 
versally applauded than any other piece of histoncal oompoeition that waa 
ever written. All manner of extravannt things have been said about it. 
Ever> one has heard, for example, of Macaulay’s saying that he felt he might 
^lerhaps equal an> other piece of historical wnting that had ever been donefu 
except the seventh book of Thuc}dide8, before which he felt himself helpless^ 
This eulogy is of a piece with much more that has been said m similar kind 
1)} a multitude of other critics It has even been alleged that no histonail 
of a later period has evei dealt out 8U( h impartial judgment as is to be found 
in the pages of Thucydides &eemingl> forgetful of the meaning of words, 
critics hd\e even assured us that no period of like extent of tne world’s 
historj, ancient oi mc^dern, is so fullj known to us as this period of the 
Peloponnesian W ir through the history of 1 hiic^ dides 

To any one, who himself will take up the history of Thucydides, either 
in the original or in such a translation as the admirable one of Dale, two 
things will at once be apparent in the first pi ice it will not long be open to 
doubt, to any one who is familiar with the literature of antiquity, that this 
work of Ihucy dides, consideied in relition to the time in which it was 
written, is really an extraordinary production, but in the second place, 
it will be equally cleai thd-t if we aie to consider the work not in compari- 
son with the writings of ancient authors but as a part of world literature, 
*then much that has be en s iid of it must be regarded as fulsome eulogy 

lo say that this work co\ers the period of the Peloponnesian War as no 
111 dern period of histoiy his been covered to say that no modern histonan 
his dealt with his topic with the calm impartiality of Ihucy dides, to say 
tint no writer cm hope to produce an histoncal narrative comparable to the 
se\eiith book or to anv other book, of Thuev dides — to say such things as 
tliesc is to abandon the broad impartixl view from whidi alone criticism 
woitliv of the name is possible and to come under the spell of other minds. 
The^iBtory of the Peloponnesian War is a great book , as an historical com- 
position it is one of the greatest ever written but when one has said that one 
ins Slid enough Its style, bv common consent, is not such as to make it a 
model, and its matter is very largely the recital of bald facts with evidence 
of an insight into the political motives beneath the surface, which seems ex- 
traordinary only because the predecessors of Thucydides and some of his suo- 
cessois had seemed so woefully to lack such insight As to the impartiality 
af the narrative, w e must not ov erlook the significance of Professor MahafFy’s 
remark, that for most of the period covered in the history of Thucydides this 
history itself is our sole authority That it does, nev ertheless, evince a high 
degree of impartiality and a bioad sweep of intellect on the pait of its author 
will not be questioned, but Professor Mahaffy makes an estimate, which no 
one who is not fully under the spell of antiquity would think of disputing, 
hen he asserts his belief that such modern historians as, for example, Thirl- 
wall, must be accredited with at least as high a degree of impartiality as 
Thucydides can claim 

But all this must not be taken as in any sense denying that the work df 
Thucydides is a marvellous production Considering the time when it was 
written, and that its author was a participant in many of the events wiuefa 
he desenb^, it is astonishing that hil worx should be measurably free from 
partiality. That it is so waa, perhaps, at least in some measurei, doe to tiie 
fact that Thucydides was banished from Athens, and hence w roto his history 
not BO much from the Athenian standpoint, as from the standj^M&t d a mao 
without ft country, whoVas at enmity with both Spartans and Atheniaiis. 
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But, partial or impartial, the history of Thucydides remams, and presumably 
must always remain, the sole contemporary record open to postenty of that 
great struggle through which Greece, as it were, voluntarily threw away her 
prestige and her power 

Thucydides, to be sure, did not complete his historj of the war, or, if he 
did, his later chapters have not been preser\ ed to us The former supposi- 
tion IB doubtless the correct one, because the thread of the narrative, whicli 
Thucydides dropped so abruptl} , was taken up by Xenophon, also a contem 
porary It was a not unusual custom among the ancient authors to write 
important works as explicit continuations of the woiks of other writers 
Xenophons nanatue of the e\entb of the later jeais of the Peloponnesian 
War IS such a work Like the history of Thucj elides it is practically our 
sole authorit} for the period that it covcis, but, b> common consent of 
critics, it takes a much lower le\el thin the work which it supplements 

Xenophon was also an exile fiom Athens , but he differed from Ihucjdi- 
des in being an ardent friend of Sparta, and his prejudices are well known 
to readers of his xvorks One must suppose, however, tint the faiountc 
pupil of Socrates ma’v be depended upon foi reasonable impartiality when 
he deals with mattei s of f ict But, be this as it ma> , it is Xenophon, and 
Xenophon alone, who tells us most that we know at fust hand, not alone of 
the closing jears of the Peloponnebian Wai, but of maiij in the peiiod s^jycceed 
mg We shall constantl} support oui nan iti\e of the e\ents of this period, 
therefore, bj refeieiices to the pages of Xenophon, as well as to tliose ot 
Thucydides ^ 


THE ORIGIV OF THE WAK 

Even before the recent hostilities at Corejra and Potidsea, it had been 
evident to reflecting Greeks tliat piolonged obsenance of the Thirty Years’ 
Truce was becoming uncertain, and that the mingled hatied, feai, and adny ra- 
tion which Athens in&i)ired throughout Greece would prompt Sparta and 
the Spaitan confederacy to seize any faiouiable opening for breaking down 
the Athenian power Tint such was the disposition of Sparta was well un- 
derstood among the Athenian allies, howei er considerations of prudence and 
general slowness in resoh ing might postpone the moment of carry ing it into 
effect Accordingly not only the Samians when they revolted had applied 
to the Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear to have been pre- 
vented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific interests then animating the 
Corinthians — but also the Lesbians had endeavouied to open negotiations 
with Sparta for a similar puipose, though the authoiities to whom alone the 
proposition could have been communicated, since it long remained secret and 
was never executed — had gi\en them no encouragement 

The affairs of Athens had been administered, under the ascendency of 
Pericles, without any new to extension of empire or encroachment upon 
others, though with constant reference to the probabilities of war, and with 
anxiety to keep the city in a condition to meet it But even the splendid 
internal ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, were probably not 
without their effect in pro\ okmg jealousy on the part of other Greeks as to 
her ultimate views. The only known^incident, wherein Atheng had been 
brought mto coUision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior to the 
COTcyrsean dispute, was her decree passed in regard to Megara, prohibit* 
mg the Meganans, on pain of death, from all trade or mtercourse as wdl 
with Athens as wit^ all ports within the Athenian empire. This prohibition 
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waft grounded on the alleged fact, that the Meganna had harbomied nm«> 
awaj slaves from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated portioiiB of 
land upon her border , partly land, the property of the goddesses of EleusiB i 
partly a strip of territory disputed between the two states, and therefore 
left ny mutual understanding in common pasture without any permanenlfr 
enclosure In reference to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthem(a» 
cntus had been sent to Megaia to lemonstrate, but had been so rudely dealt 
with, that his death shortly afterwards was imputed to the Megarians. We 
may reasouablj suppose that e\er since the revolt of Megara fourteen 
\ cars before — which caused to Athens an irrtpaiablt mischief — the 
feeling pre\aleiit between the two cities had been one of bitter enmity, 
manifesting itself in many wa}s, but so much exasperated by recent 
L\ cnts as to pro^ oke Athens to a signal revenge Lxclusion 
fiom Athens and all the ports in her empire, eompiising 
nt arl} every island and seaport in the A2gean, w as so rum 
ous to the Meg ill ins, that they loudl} complained of it at 
Sparta, representing it as an inf i action of 
the riiirt} Years Truce, though it was 
uiidoubtcdh within the legitimate light oi 
\thens to enforce, and was e\en less harsh 
than the systematic expulsion of foreignerb 
•1)> bparta with which Pericles compared it 

These complaints found increased attention after 
tlie war of Corejra and the blockade of Potid<ea hy 
the Athenians Ihe sentiments of the Corinthians 
^ow irds Athens had now become angry and warlikt 
in the highest degree It was not simply resentment 
for the past which animated them, but also the anxiet) 
f irther to bring upon Athens so strong a hostile press 
ure as should preser\e Potidaea and its gariison from 
capture Accordingly they lost no time in endeav- 
ouring to rouse the feelings of the Spartans against 
Athens, and in inducing them to invite to Sparta all 
such of the confederates as h id any grievances against 
that city. Not merely the Megarians, but several 
other confederates, came thither as accusers, while 
the ^ginetans, though their insular position made it 
perilous for them to appear, made themsehes \ehe- 
mently heard through the mouths of others, com- 
plaining that Athens withheld from them the autonomy to which they were 
entitled under the truce 

According to the Laceddemoniaii practice, it was necessary first that the 
Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should decide whether there 
existed a sufficient case of wrong done by Athens against themaelvee or 
against Peloponnesus — either m violation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, or in 
any other way If the determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, 
the case would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies; but if it 
were in the affirmative, then the lafter would be convoked to deliver tteir 
opinion also and assuming that the majority of votes coincided with the 
previous ddcis^on of Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then pledged to the 
given line of policy — if the majon^ was contrary, the Spartans would eteiiA 
Aone, or with such only of the confederates as concurred. ^ Even in 
garohy of Sparta, such sT question as this could only be decided by a gmml 
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assembly of Spartan mtteens, qualified both by age, by regular contribution 
to the public mesSf and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To the assembly 
so constituted the deputies of the \ arious allied cities addressed themselves, 
each setting forth his case against Athens. The Corinthians chose to reserve 
themsehes to the last, after the assembly had been inflamed by the previous 
speakers. 

Of this important assembh, on \^hith so much of the future fate of 
Greece turned, Thuo'^dides has pies£r\ed an account unusually copious 
First, the speech d€li\ered b> the toiinthian en\o^b >je\t, that of some 
Athenian en\o>s, who Iidp})cning to be at the sime time in bpaita on some 
other matters, and being prestnt in the assembh so as to ha^e heard the 
speeches both of the Corinthians and of the other complain iiits, obtained 
permission from the magistiitis to addiess the assembh in their turn 
Tliiidly, the addie&s of tlu Spirt in king Arehidamus, on the couise of 
policy proper to he adopted b\ Sj)iiti Listh, thf Inicf, but cminenth 
characteristic, addiess of the ejdior, Stlienelaidas, on jmtting tlie question for 
decision These speeches, the composition of riiucidides himsi If, contain 
substantially the sentiments of the paities to wliom thei au asciibed 
Neither of them is distinctly a lejJy to tint which has preceded, but each 
presents the situation of affaiis fiom a diffeient point of mcw 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wiong, would not Ime suited 
the purpose of the Coiinthnn cn\oy , for agunst sucli, the Thiity dears’ 
Truce expressly proMded that recouise should be had to amicable aibitration 
— to which recouise he ne'ser once alludes He knew tint, as between 
Corinth and Athens, w ii had already begun at Potida^a , and his business, 
thioughout nearly all of a \ery emphatic speech, is to show that the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and especially bpaita, is bound to take instant piart 

t n it, not less by prudence than by duty He employs the most animated 
aqguage to depict the ambition, the unwcaiied actnity, the persoinl effort 
abroad as well as at home, the quick icsohcs, the sanginne hopes ne\ei 
dashed by failure — of Athens, as contiasted with the cautious, home- 
keeping, indolent, scrupulous loutine of Sparta He reproaches the Spar- 
tans with their backwardness and timidit\, in not having repressed the 
giowth of Athens befoie she reached this formidable height, especially in 
havmg allowed her to foitify hci city aftei the letieit of Xerxes and after- 
wards to build the Long Walls from the cit^ to the sea The Spartans (he 
observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the notable svstem of keeping 
down an enemy, not bj acting, but by delajing to act — not arresting his 
growth, but putting him down when his force v\a8 doubled. Falsely indeed 
had they acquired the reputation of being sure, v\hen they were in reality 
merely slow In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they had always 
been behindhand, disappointing and leav ing their friends to ruin , while both 
these enemies had only failed of complete success through their own mistakes 
After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs — which however, 
as the Spartans were now well disposed to go to war forthwith, would be 
well-timed and even agreeable — the Corinthian orator vindicates the ueces 
sity of plain-speaking by the urgent peril of the emergency and the formi- 
dable character of the enemy who threatened them “ You do not reflect ” he 
says “ how thoroughly different the Athenians are from yourselves. They 
are innovators by nature, sharp both in devising, and in executing what they 
have determined: you are sharp only in keeping what you have got, m de- 
tenmmng on nothing bey ond, and in doing even less than absolute necessity 
requires. They agsun dare beyond their means, ruh neks beyond their own 
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judgment, and keep aliTe their kopea in drnpwintmf^ jim 

peculiarity is, that tout performance comes sh^ «f yMf 
no faith even in what your judgment goaraatees, when in duBenwaa TOQ 
despair of all escape. They never hai^ back, von are habitual bggarai I 
they love foreign service, you cannot stir from home : for thdy are atwaUl 
under the belief that their movements will lead to some further gain, whS 
j^^ou fancy that new products will endanger what you already h8ve« l^eft 
successful, they make the greatest forward march ; when defeated, they fafl 
back the least. Moreover they task their bodies on behalf of their city aa II 
they were the bodies of others, while their minds are most of all their own, 
for exertion in her service. When their plans for acquisition do not oome 
successfully out, they feel like men rob))ed of what belongs to them : yet 
the acquisitions when realised appear like trifles compared with what re- 
mains to be acquired. If they sometimes fail in an attempt, new hopes arise 
m some other direction to supply the want ; for with them alone the posses- 
sion and the hope of what they aim at are almost simultaneous, from their 
habit of quickly executing all that they have once resolved. And in this 
manner do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjo} ment in the continual thirst for increase, know- 
ing no other festual recreation except the performance of active duty, and 
deeming inactive repose a worse condition than fatiguing occupation. To 
^peak the truth in two words, such is their inborn temper that they will 
neither remain at rest themselves nor allow rest to others. 

“Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Laoedeemonians — yet ye 
still hang back from action. Your continual scruples and apathy would 
hardly be safe, even if ye had neiglibours like yourselves in character : 
but as to dealings with Athens, your system is antiquated and out of date. 
In politics as in art, it is the modern improvements 'W'hich are sure to come 
out victorious ; and though unchanged institutions are best, if a city be net 
called upon to act, yet multiplicity of active obligations requires multi- 
plicity and novelty of contrivance. It is through these numerous trials that 
the means of Athens have acquired so much more new development than 
yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many previous 
w'arnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still refused to protect her 
allies against Athens, if she delajed to perform her promise made to the 
Potidteans of immediately invading Attica, they (the Corinthians) would 
forthwith look for safety in some new alliance, which they felt themselves 
fully justified in doing. They admonished her to look well to the case, and 
to carry forward Peloponnesus, wdth undiminished dignity, as it had been 
transmitted to her from her predecessors. 

Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, as exhibited 
by her fiercest enemy before the public assembly at Sparta. It was calculated 
to impress tlA assembly, not by appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, bat 
by the general system of unprincipled and endless aggression which wSf 
imputed to Athens during the past, and by the certainty held out that tlph 
same system, unless put down by me^ures of decisive hostility, would be 
pushed still farther in future, to the utter ruin of Peloponnesus* Audi 
to this poinji did the Athenian envoj^ (staying in Spaite acK>ut some otiisr 
negotiation and now present in the assembly) address himself in reply, SKftsr 
having adeed and obtained permission from the magistrates* The mnpixa 
Athens was now of each stwding that the younger men nresent bad tie 
Bonal knowledge of tike Sroimistances under which it had grown op, akd 
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what WEB needed as information for them would be impressive as a reminder 
even to their seniors. 

In her position, he asserted, no Grecian powei either would or could have 
acted otheiMvise — no Greciin power, certainlj not Sparta, would have acted 
with so much equit\ and moderation or gi'ven so little giound of complaint 
to her subjects. Woise the^ had suffered, while under Persia , worse they 
would suffei, if the’v came under Sj)aita, who held her own allies under the 
thraldom of an oligarchical p'lit'v m eachclt^ , and if the\ hated Athens 
this was onl> because subjects always luted tht present dominion, whate\er 
that might be 

Ha\ing justifitd both the oiigin and the w oik in g of the Athenian empm, 
the envo'v concluded hy w lining Spaita to lonsidti calmh, without being 
hurried aw a} b} the pissions and m\e( tnes of otheis, befoie she took a step 
from which there was no letic it, and which exposed the fiituie to chances 
such as no man on either side could foitscc He called on her not to break 
the tiuce mutuall> sworn to, but to ad]ust all diffcicnccs, as Athens was 
prepared to do, b\ the amicible iibitiati m winch that tiucc piOMded 
Should she begin wai, the Athoniins would i 11 iw her Icicl and resist hei, 
calling to w itness th )se goclsuncki whose sinctionthe oithsweie taken 
any time pieMous to the affair rf Coicmi, the topics insistid upon bj tin 
Athenian w ould ])i obabh ha^e been profounclh listened to at Spar^n But 
now the mind cf the Spaitiiis was inidc u^ Hi\ing ck ircd the assembh 
of all “ strangers,’ ande\enall allies, the’v pixccdcd to discuss and detei- 
mine the question among themsehes Most of then spe ik( is held but one 
language — expatiating on the wrongs alitach done b\ Vthons, and urging 
the necesbitj of inslint w u Ihdc w is how(\cr one \oict, and tint a 
commanding ^oloe, raised against this conclusion the ancient and respected 
king Archidamus opposed it 

The speech of Aichidamus is tint of a ckliberite Spar! in, who, setting 
aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiilit\ to allies, hioks at the ques- 
tion with a Mew to the inteiests and honour of Sj irti onh He reminded 
them of the wealth, the population (gi eater than tint ()f an} otlici Grecian 
city), the na^ il foice, tlio cnalr}, the hojdites, the lai gc fi icign dominion 
of Athens — and then asked b> what means the \ proposed to put her down 
Ships, the} had few , tinned seimcn, }et tewei , wealth, next to none 
Thej could indeed inaade and la^age Attica, b} tlieir supeiior numbers and 
land-force. But the Athenians had possessions abro id sufficient to enable 
them to dispense with the pioduce of Attica, while their greit na\y would 
retaliate the like raa ages upon Peloponnesus 1 o suppose that one or tw > 
devastating expeditions into Attica would bung the wai to an end, would 
be a deplorable enoi , such pi oceedings would meieh enrage the Athenians, 
without impairing their real strength, and the war would thus be prolonged, 
perhaps for a whole generation. Befoie the\ determined upon war, it was 
absolutely necessai} to pio\ide more efficient means for carr}ing it on ; and 
to multiply their allies not merely among the Greeks, but among foreigners 
also. While this was in process, en'vo}b ought to be sent to Athens to 
remonstrate and obtain redress for the grievances of the allies If the Athen- 
ians granted this — which the> very probably would do, when they saw the 
preparations going forward, and when the rum of the highly-cultivated soil 
of Attica was held over them in terrorem without being actually consum- 
mated — so much the better if the> refused, in the course of two or three 
ye&Ts, war might be commenced with some hopes |Of success Archidamus 
reminded his countTrymen that their allies w*puld hold them responsible for 
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the good or bad iaaue of what was now determined ; admoniihiag tbeiii« in 
the true spirit of a conservative Spartan, to cling to that cautious pwoy which 
had been ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on tihdr 
tardiness and panegyric on their valour. 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of plain reason 
good sense, but delivered altogether from the point of view of a SpartsU ; 
appealing greatly to Spartan conservative feeling and even prejudice. But 
in spite of all this, and in spite of the personal esteem entertained for the 
speaker, the tide of feeling in tlie opposite direction was at that moment 
irresistible. Sthenelaidas, one of the five ephors to >\hoiii it fell to put 
the question for voting, closed tlie debate. Ills few words mark at once 
the character of the man, the temper of the assembly, and the simplicity 
of speech, though without the wisdom of judgment, for w^hich Archidamus 
had taken credit to his countrymen. 

“I don't understand," he said, “the'<e long speeches of the Athenians. 
They have praised themselves abundantly, but the} have never rebutted 
what is laid to their charge — that they arc guilty of wrong against our 
allies and against Peloponnesus. Now if in former days they were good men 
against the Persians, and are now” c\il-doers against us, they deserve double 
punishment as Inuing become e\il-doers instead of good. But we are the 
same now as we w'ere then : w”e know” better than to sit still while our allies 
are suffering wTong : w'e shall not adjourn our aid, wliile they cannot ad- 
journ their sufferings. Otliers have in abundance w”ealth, ships, and horses 
— but w”e have good allies, whom we jire not to abandon to the mercy of the 
Athenians; nor are we to trust our ledress to arbitration and to words, 
when our w'rongs are not confined to w'oids. We must help them speedily 
and w”ith all our strength. Nor let any one tell us that w”e can with nonour 
delilierate wdien w”e are actually suffering w”rong — it is ratlier for those who 
intend to do the w”rong, to deliberate well beforeliand. Resolve upon war 
thejj, Lacedamonians, in a manner w'orthy of Sparta. Suffer not the Athe- 
nians to become greater than they are : let us not betray our allies to ruin, 
but march wdth the aid of the gods against the w'rong-doers.” 

With these few words, so w”ell calculated to defeat the prudential ad- 
monitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the question for the decision of 
the assembly — w’hich at Sparta was usually taken neither by show of hands, 
nor by deposit of balls in an urn, but by cries analogous to the ay or no of 
the English House of Commons — the presiding ephor declaring which of 
the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry for w”ar was manifestly the 
stronger. Yet Sthenelaidas affected inability to determine w'hich of the two 
w'as the louder, in order that he might have an excuse for bringing about 
a more impressive manifestation of sentiment and a stronger apparent major- 
ity — since a portion of the minority would probably be afraid to show their 
real opinions as individuals openly. He therefore directed a division — like 
the speaker of the English House of Commons when his decision in favour 
of ay or no is questioned by any member — “ Such of you as think that the 
truce has been violated and that the Athenians are doing us wrong, go to 
that side ; such as think the contrai^”, to the other side.*’ The assmUy 
accordingly divided, and the majoritv was very great on the warlike side ot 
the question. 

The first step of the Lacedaemonians, after coming to this importaiit 
decision, was to send to Delphi and inquire of the oracle whether it weradd 
be beneficial to them t<^ undertake the war. The answer brought 
(Thucydides seems hardly oerj^ain that it was really given) was*— that it: 
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they did their best they would be yictonous, and that the gods would help 
them, invoked or uninvoked. They at the same time convened a gener^ 
congress of their allies to Spaita, for the purpose of submitting their recent 
resmution to the \ote of all. 

If there were an} speeches deli\ ered at this congress in opposition to the 
war, they were not likel} to be successful in a cause wherein e\en Archi- 
damus had failed After the Corinthian had concluded, the question was 
put to the deputies of e\er} cit}, great and small indiscriminate!} . and the 
majority decided for war Ihis impoitant resolution was adopted about the 
end of 432 B c , or the beginning of Januar} 431 B c the previous decision 
of the Spartans separatel} , ma} ha\e been taken about two months earlier, 
in the preceding October or No\embei 432 b c 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at this moment- 
ous juncture, with reference to existing tre ities and positi\e grounds of com 
plaint, it seems clear that Athens wjis in the right She had done nothing 
which could fairl} be called a Molation of the Hurt} leais’ Truce, while foi 
such of her acts as w ere alleged to be such, she offered to submit them to that 
amicable arbitration which the tiuce itself prescribed The Peloponnesian 
confederates were manifestly the aggressors in the contest, and if Sparta, 
usually so backward, now came forw iid in a spiiit so decidedly opposite, we 
are to ascribe it parti} to her standing fear and jcilousy of Athens, pjpitl} tc 
the pressure of her allies, especiall} of the Corinthiins lhuc}dides, recog- 
nising these two as the grand determining motues, and indicating the alleged 
infractions of tiuce as simple oc( asions oi pretexts, seems to consider the feai 
and hatred of Athens as liaMiig contiibuted moie to determine Spirta than 
the urgenc} of her allies That the extiaordmary aggiandisement of Athens, 
during the period immediatel} succeeding the Peisian invasion, was well-cal 
culated to excite alirm and jealousy in Peloponnesus, is indisputable. But 
if we take Athens as she stood in 432 B c , it deser\es notice that she had 
neither made, nor (so fai as we know) tried to make, a smgle new acq^jisi- 
tion during the whole fouitcen yetrs which had elapsed since the conclusion 
of the Thirt} Yeirs Tiuce — and moreover that that truce marked an epoch 
of signal humiliation and reduction of lier power The triumph which Spaita 
and the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufhcientl} complete to re 
move all fear of Athens, was }et gieat enough to inspire them with the hope 
that a second combined effort w ould subdue hei 1 his mixture of fear and 
hope was exactly the state of feeling out of which wai was likely to grow 
Moreover the confident hopes of the Peloponnesians were materiall} 
strengthened by the w idespread s} mpath} in fa\ our of their cause, proclaim- 
ing as it did the intended liberation of Greece from a despot cit} . 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented itself in a very 
different aspect , holding out scarcelyr any hope of possible gain, and the 
certainty of prodigious loss and pri\ation — even gi anting that at this heav} 
cost, her independence and uiuon at home, and hei empire abroad, could be 
uphdd. B} Pericles, and by the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of 
unavoidable war was foreseen even before the Corcyrean dispute. But 
Pencles was only the first citizen in a /lemooracy, esteemed, trusted, and lis- 
tened to, more than any one else by the body of citizens, but warmly opposed 
in most of bis measures, under the free speech and latitude oi individual 
action which reigned at Athens — and even bitterly hated bv many active 

S htioal opponents. The formal determination of the liacedasmomans, to 
Aare war, must of course have been made known Athens, by those Athen* 
lan envoys who had entered an unavailing pi^test against it in the Spartan 
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aflfiembly. No steps were taken by Sparta to carry this determination into 
effect until after the congress of allies and their pronounced oonfirmatoxy 
Tpte. Nor did the Spartans even then send any herald, or make any fennal 
declaration. They despatched various propositions to Athens, not at all with 
a view of trying to obtain satisfaction, or of providing some escape from 4ie 
probability of war ; but with the contrary purpose — of multiplying demands, 
and enlarging the grounds of quarrel. Meanwhile the deputies retiring 
home from the congress to their respective cities carried witli them the gen- 
eral resolution for immediate warlike preparations to be made with as little 
delay as possible. 



Ghkek Hfimkis A^D 'standard 


PKE^\RATIO^S YOU IHE COM'UCT 

Tlie first requisition addressed by the Lacedemonians to Athens was a 
political manoeuvre aimed at Pericles, their chief opponent in that city. His 
mother Agariste belonged to the great family of the Alcnueonids, who were 
supposed to be under an inexorable hereditary taint, in consequence of the 
sacailege committed by their ancestor Megacles nearly two centuries before, 
in the slaughter of the Cylonian suppliants near the altar of the Venerable 
Goddesses. Ancient as this transaction was, it still had sufficient hold on 
the mind of the Athenians to servo as the basis of a political manoeuvre : 
about seventy-seven years before, shortly after the expulsion of Hippiaa 
from Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan king Cleomenes, who 
at that time exacted from the Athenians a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, 
to be effected by the banishment of Clisthencs (the founder of the democ* 
racy) and his chief partisans. This demand, addressed by Cleomenes to the 
Athenians at the instance of Isagoras, the rival of Clisthenes, had been 
then obeyed, and had served well the purposes of those who sent it. A 
similar blow was now aimed by the Lacedaemonians at Pericles (the grand- 
nephew of Clisthenes), and doubtless at the instance of his politiciu ene- 
mies : religion required, it was pretended, that “ the abomination of the 
goddess should be driven out.” If the Athenians complied with this de- 
mand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical moment, of their ablest 
leader. But the Lacedaemonians, not expecting compliance, reckoned at all 
events upon discrediting Pericles with the people, as being partly the erase 
of the war through family taint oj^ impiety ; and this impression would 
doubtless be loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in toe aasentbly. 

The influence of Pericles with the Athenian public had become ffieaiM[|S 
and greater as their political experience of him was prolonged. 
bitterness of his enemieasappears to have increased along wito it ; and Era 
knig l^ore this period* he had been indirectly assaileo* as we have IfUl 
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through the medium of accusations against three different persons, all more 
or less intimate with him — his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher Anaxag- 
oras, and the sculptor Phidias It is said also that Dracontides proposed 
and carried a decree in the public assembh , that Pericles should be called on 
to give an account of the money which he had expended, and that the dicasts, 
before whom the account was rendeied, should gi\e their suffrage in the 
most solemn manner from the altar this latter proMsion was modified by 
Agnon, who, \^hile proposing that the dicists should be fifteen hundred in 
numbei , retained the \ote b> pebbles in the urn accoiding to ordinary custom. 

If Pericles vas ever tried on such a charge, theie can be no doubt that 
he was honourabh acquitted . foi the langu ige of Tliuo dides respecting 
his pecuniary probit\ is such as could not ha\e been employed if a \eidict 
of guilt> on a chaige of peculation had been publicl\ pronounced. But we 
cannot be certain that he e\ er w as tried ; indeed, another accusation urged 
b> his enemies, and e\en 1)> Anstophai es in the sixth jeai of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, implies that no tiial took plaee for it was alleged that Pericles, 
in order to escape tins dingei, “blew up the Peloponnesian Wai,” and in- 
vohed his countrj in such confusion and peiil as made Ins own aid and 
guidance indispensabh necessary to her, espeeiilh that he passed the deciee 
against the Meganans b} which the wai was realh lirought on. We know 
enough, how e\ er, to be ceitain that such a supj>osition is altogether inad- 
missible. The enemies of Peiicles wtie fii too eager, and too expeit in 
Athenian political waifare, to ha^e let him escape b) such a stiatagem 
Mo^eo^er, we leain fiom the assuiance of rhuc\didcs tint tlie w u depended 
upon far deej)er ciuses — that the Mtgarian decice w is in no w the ical 
cause of it; that it was not Pericles, but the Peloponnesians, who bi ought* 
it on, by the blow stiuck at Potiddea 

All that we cm make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, is that,- 
in a yeai or two iinmediateh picceding the Peloponm si ui ai, Ptiicles was 
hard pressed the accusations of political enemies — pci haps c\cn m»his 
own person, but certainl> in the persons of those who wcie most in his con- 
fidence and affection \nd it was in this tuin of his political position, that 
the Lacedmmonians sent to Athens the abo^ e-mentioned requisition, that the 
ancient Cylonian sacrilege might be at length cleared out , in other w ords, 
that Penoles and his f imilj might be banished. Doubtless his enemies, as 
well as the partisans of Lacedaemon at Athens, would strenuousl> suppoit this 
proposition. And the part> of Lacedaemon at Athens was alwat s strong, even 
during the middle of the w ar ; to act as proxenus to the Lacedaemonians was 
accounted an honour even b} the greatest Athenian families On this occa- 
sion, however, the manceuxre did not succeed, nor did the Athenians listen 
to the lequisition for banishing the saciilegious Alcmaeonids. On the con- 
trary, the} replied that the Spartans too had an account of sacrilege to clear 
off . for the} had x lolated the sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Taenarus, in 
dragging from it some helot suppliants ; and the sanctuary of Athene 
ChalcKBCUS at Sparta, in blocking up and starving to death the guilty regent 
Pausanias. To require that Laconia might be cleared of these two acts of 
sacrilege, was the onl} answer whichrthe Athenians made to the demand 
sent for the banishment of Pericles. I^robably the actual effect of that de- 
mand was to strengthen him in the public esteem — very different from the 
effect of the same manoBUvre when practised before by Cleomenes against 
Clifthenes. 

Other Spartan envoys shortly afterward^ arnxfdd with fresh demands. 
The Athenians were now required : (1) toe withdraw their troopp fn>m 
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PoticUeft ; (2) to replace JEgina in its autonomy ; (3) to repeal the hill af 
exclusion against the Megarians. 

It was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid ; an intimation 
being held out that the Vi ar might be avoided if such repeal were granted. 
We see plainlj fiom this pioceeding that the J^cedsomonians acted ip 
concert with the anti Ptiiclean leaders at Athens. To Sparta and her 
confederacj the deciee against the Megarians was of less importance than 
the rescue of the C orinthian tio ])s now blocked up in Potidiea ; but on the 
otlier hand, the pait\ opposed to Pciieles would h i\e mucli better chance of 
getting a ^ote of tlie assembh against bun on tlu subject of the Megarians: 
and this ad\antage, if gaiiK cl, would ser\e to ciiftt])le bis influence generally. 
Iso concession was obtained ho\\t\(r on eithei of the tliite points . e'len in 
icspect to Megaia, the decue of extlusiun was Miidicated and upheld 
agiiiist all the force of opposition At length the Lacedaeinonians — who 
hid air ld^ icsohcd upon war and had sent Ihicc cn\o\8 in mere compliance 
with the e\igencies of oidiiian pi iclicc, not with an\ idea of bringing about 
an aciominodatioii — sent a tliiid liilch tf einc \s with a proposition which 
»t least ]i id the merit of disclosing tlicir u il j uiposc without disf^uise. 
Kiiimpliiis and two other Spartans announccil to the Vtlieniins the simple 
injunction “ J lie L iccdcemonians w isli the peace to stand , and it nia\ stand, 
if >ou will k i\e the Gictks autonomous ’ L])oii this demand, so very dif- 
ferent from the piecediiig, the Athenians resohed to hold a fresh assembly 
on the sill ject of v,di or peiec, to ojien the whole quemion anew for discus- 
sion, and to dcteimiiie once foi all on a peiemi>tor} answer 

riie last demands piesented on the pirt oi Spait i, wine h went to nothing 
•less than the eiitiie evtmctioii of the Atheniin empire — combined with the 
chaiactci, alike waveiing and insinecie, of the demands pieviousl} made, 
and with the knowledge that the bjiartui eonfuleiacj li id pronounced per- 
einptonlj in fa\ our of w ii — seemed likely to produce uiianimitj at Athens, 
and to bring together this nnpoitaiit assembly under the universal convic- 
tion that war was inevitable, bueh howevei was not the fact 

The leluctance to go to wai was sincere amidst tlie majority of the as- 
semblv, while among a considerable portion of them it was so prepondei- 
ant, that they even now i everted to the opening which the LacedsBmonians 
had before held out about the anti Megarian decree, as if that were the 
chief cause of the wai There was much dififeience of opinion among 
the speakers, several of whom insisted upon the repeal of this decree, treat- 
ing it as a matter fai too insignificant to go to wai about, and denouncing 
the obstinacy of Pericles for refusing to concede such a trifle. Against this 
opinion Pericles entered his protest, in an harangue decisive and encourag- 
ing, which Dionysius of Halicarnassus ranks among the best speeches in 
Thucydides . the latter historian may probably liimself have heard the 
original speech 

‘‘ I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, that we must 
not yield to the Peloponnesians Now let none of you believe that we diall 
he going to war about a trifle if we refuse to rescind the Meganan decree 
■ — which they chiefly put forward, a^ if its repeal would avert the war— -let 
none of you take blame to y ourselv ^ as if we had gone to war about a small 
matter. Vor this small matter con^ins in itself the whole test and trial d 
your mettle : if ye yield it, ye will presently have some other greater exaetU m 
put upon you, like men who have already truckled on one point from fear 4 
whereas if ye hold out stoutly^ ve will make it clear to them that they Aunt 
deal v^ith you upon a footing pi equality.” 
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Pendes then examined the relative strength of parties and the chances of 
war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working population, with few slaves, 
and without wedth, either private oi public . they had no means of carrying 
on distant or long-continued war they were readj to expose their persons, 
but not at all ready to contribute from their ver) narrow means in a border- 
war or a single land battle, the^ were invincible, but for systematic warfare 
against a power like Athens, they had neither competent headship, nor habits 
of concert and punctualit> , nor money to profit b\ opportunities, alway s rare 
and accidental, for successful attack llicy might perhaps establish a forti 
fied post in Attica, but it would do little serious mischief , vhile at sea, their 
inferiority and helplessness \vould be complete, and the irresistible Athenian 
navy would take care to keep it so Nor u ould they be able to reckon on tempt- 
ing away the able foreign seamen from Athenian ships b'v means of funds 
borrowed from Oly mpi i or Delphi 1 oi besides th it the manners of the 
dependent islands u ould find themsehes loscis c\en liy accepting a higher 
pay, with the certainty of Athcmin ^tngtance aftcrwaids, Athens heiself 
would suffice to man her fleet in case cf need, with her own citizens and 
metics she had within lui < wn walls steersmen and miiiners better, as well 
as more numerous, than all Greece besides Tliere w is but one side on 
which Athens was ^ulneral le Attica unfortunateh was not an island — it 
was exposed to iniasion and ra\age To this the Athenians must Itebmit, 
without committing the imprudence cf engaging a land bittle to a\eit it 
they had abundant linds out of Attica insulai as well as continental, to sup- 
ply their wants, and they could lu their tiiin by means of then na\i, laiage 
the Peloponnesian territoneb, whose inhabit ints hid no subsidiaiy linds to 
recur to. 

“ Mourn not for ihe loss of 1 ind and house, continued the oiator “ le 
serve your mourning for men houses and land icquire not men, but men 
acquire them Na\, if I though^- I could pre\ail upon 'vou 1 would exhoit 
you to march out and ra\ ige them yoursehes and thus show to the Pelo- 
ponnesians that for them at least ^e will not truckle And I cculd exhibit 
many further grounds for confidently anticipating success if ye will only be 
willing not to aim at increased dominion when we are m the mid^t of war 
and not to take upon yourself new self imposed risks , for 1 haie e\er been 
more afraid of our own blunders than of the plans of our enem\ But these 
are matters for further discussion, when we come to actual operations, for 
the present, let us dismiss these envoys with the answer — That we will per- 
mit the Megarians to use our mirkets and harbours, if the L iceddcmonians 
on their side will discontinue their summ iry expulsions of ourseh es and our 
allies from their own territory , for there is nothing in the truce to prevent 
either one or the other That we will leaie the Grecian cities autonomous, 
if we had them as autonomous at the time w hen the ti uce w as made , and as 
soon as the Lacedaemonians shall grant to their allied cities autonomy such 
as each of them shall freely choose, not such as is convenient to Sparta 
That while we are ready to give satisfaction according to the truce, we will 
not begin war, but will repel those who do begin it Such is the reply at once 
just and suitable to the dignity of this city We ought to make up our minds 
that war is inevitable the more cheer^illy we accept it, the less vehement 
shall we find our enemies in their attack and where the danger fs greatest, 
there also is the final honour greatest, both for a state and for a jpnvate 
oiti^sn. Assuredly our fathers, when they bore up against the Penuans — 
having no'Aoh means as we possess to start, from,s^and even compelled to 
aban&n all that they did possess — both repelled the invader and hmwght 
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matters forward to our actual pitch, more by advised operation than by good 
fortune, and by a daring courage greater than their real powers We oiq^ht 
not to fall shoi’t of them : we must keep off our enemies in every way, and 
leave an unimpaired power to our successors.” 

These animating encouragements of Pericles carried with them 
majority of the assembl} , so that answer as made to the envoys, such as be 
recommended, on each of the particular points in debate It was announced 
to them, moieover, on the general question of peace or war, that the Athen- 
ians were prepared to discuss all the grounds of complaint against them, 
pursuant to the truce, b} equal and amicable arbitiatioii, but that they 
would do nothing under autliontatiae demand \\ ith this answer the envoys 
returned to Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation 

It seems evident, fiom the account of 'Ihuc>dide8, that the Athenian 
})ublic was not brought to this resolution without much reluctance, and great 
fear of the consequences, especiall} destruction of jiroiierty in Attica ; and 
that a consideiable minoiit\ took opposition on tlie Mcgarian decree — the 
ground skilfull} laid b\ Sparta for bre iking the unanimity of her enemy, 
11 d strengthening the part} opposed to Pericles But wc imi\ also decidedly 
infer from the same historian — especiall} from the jiioce^dings of Corinth 
iiid Sparta as he sets them forth — that Athens could not ha>e avoided the 
,w ir without such an abnegation both of dignit\ and powei as no nation under 
iijy go\ernment will e\er submit to, and as would ha\e c\en left her with- 
out decent security foi her indnidual rights It is common to ascribe the 
Peloponnesian 'W ai to the ambition of Athens, but this is a partial view of 
the case 

• Ihe aggiessi\e sentiment, parti} fcii and pirtU haticd was on the side 
of the Peloponnesians, wIjo were not ignorant that Athmis desired the con- 
tinuance of peace, but weie resohed not to let her stand as she was at the 
conclusion of the Thirt} Years’ Truce It was then purpose to attack her 
and •break down her empire, as dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellemo 
The war was thus parth a contest of principle, in\ohing the popular pro- 
clamation of the right of e\er} Grecian state to autonom\, against Athens, 
parti} a contest of powei, wherein Spartan and Corinthian ambition was not 
less conspicuous, and far moie aggressue in the beginning than Athenian. 

Conformabl} to what is here said, the first blow of the war was struck, 
not by Athens, but against her After the deci8i\e answer given to the 
bpartan envo}s, taken in conjunction with the previous proceedings, and 
the preparations actuall} going on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
the truce could hardly be said to be in force, though there was no formal 
proclamation of rupture 

A few weeks undoubtedly passed in restricted and mistrustful inter- 
course , though individuals who passed the borders did not think it nec- 
essary to take a herald with them, as m time of actual war Had the 
excess of ambition been on the side of Athens compared with her enemies, 
this was the time for her to strike the first blow, carr} ing with it of course 
greater probability of success, before their preparations were completed. 
But she remained strictly within the limits of the truce, while the disaftiroua 
senes of mutual aggiessions, destined^ to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, 
was opened4>y her enemy and her neighbour 

The little town of Plataea, still hallowed by the memorable victory over 
the Persians as well as by the tutelary consecration received from Pa iis a a^ 
the scene of this unfereseeq enterprise which marks the opeiffhg of hoe* 
tilities yi the Peloponnesian war.^ 
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THE SLRPKISE OF PLA1.E\ 

War had been onh tliieateiied, not declared; and j)eaceful intercourse, 
though not \\holl\ fiet fioin distrust, was still kept up between the subjects 
of the two confedeiacies. But earh in the following spiing, 431 B.c , in 
the fifteentli "veai of the lhirt\ Yeais' Truce, an e\cnt took place which 
closed all prospects of peace, piecipitatcd the commencement of war, em- 
bittered the animosit} of the contending paities, and j)repaied soilu' of the;, 
most tragical scenes of the ensuing histoi}. in the dead of night the clt^ 
of Platdca was surprised b^ a bod> of thiee hunditd llubans, commanded 
by two of the gieat olhceis called Bcpotarchs. Thet had been iiiMtcd b\ 
a Plataean named Nauclides, and otheis of the same pait\, who hoped with 
the aid of the Thebans to iiei tliemsehes of their j)olitical opponents, and to 
break oft the iclatmn in which then cit> was standing to Athens, and tiaiis- 
fer its alliance to Thebes. The Ihebaiis, foreseeing that a gcneial war was 
fast approaching, felt the less sciuple in stiengthcning theinsehes bj this 
acquisition, while it might be made with little cost and iisk. The gates 
were unguaided, as in time of peace, and one of them was secietl> opened 
to the in\adeis, who advanced without mteiiuption into the maiketplace. 
Their Platcean fiiends wished to lead them at once to the houses of then 
adversanes, and to glut their hatred b} a massacie. But the Thebans weie 
moie anxious to secuie the possesbion of the ciU, and feaied to pio\oke re- 
sistance b> an act of \iolence. HaMiig therefore halted in the maiketplace, 
they made a pioclamation inMting all who were willing that Plataea should 
become again, as it had been in foimei times, a member of the Boeotian bod}, 
to join them. 

The Platdeans wdio were not in the plot, imagined the force by which 
their city had been suri)ii8ed to be much stronger than it reall} was, and, as 
no hostile treatment w as offered to them, remained quiet, and entered into a 
parley with the Thebans In the course of these confeiences they graduall} 
discovered that the numbei of the enemy was small, and might be easil} 
overpowered ; and, as they were in general attached to the Athenians, or at 
least strongl} averse to an alliance with Thebes, they resolved to make tne 
attempt, while the darkness might fajjour them, and peiplex the strangers. 
To avoid suspicion they met to concert their plan of operation by means of 
passages opened through the walls of their houses ; and having barricaded 
the streets with wagons, and made such other preparations as they thought 
necessary, a little before daybreak they suddenly fell upon the Thebans. 

• The little band made a vigorous defence, an4 twice or thrice impulsed 
the assailants ; but as these still returned to \he charge, and were asii^ted by 
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the women and slaves, who showered stones and tiles from the houses on the 
enemy, all at the same time raising a tumultuous clamour, and a heavy ram 
increased the confusion caused by the darkness, they at length lost their 
j)resence of mind, and took to flight But most were unable to find their 
way in the dark through a strange town, and several were slain as thfQr 
wandered to and fro in search of an outlet The gate by which they \rare 
admitted had in the meanwhile been closed, and no other was open. Some, 
piessed b\ their pursueis, mounted the walls, and Ihitw thenibclves down 
on the outside, but for the most part weie killed b\ the fall A few were 
fortunate enough to break open one of the gates in a lone quarter, with an 
axe which they obtained from a woman, and to effect their escape The 
main bod}, which had kept togethei, entered a Urge building adjoining the 
walls, hdMiig mistaken its gates, which tlie\ found open, for those of 
tin town, and were shut in The Plittcans at lust thought of setting fire 
to the building but at length the men within as well as the rest of the 
Ihebans who weie still warideiing up and down the streets, suirenderod at 
dihcietion 

Before their departure fiom Thebes it hid been concerted that as large 
i f )ree as could be raised should march the s iiue niglit to support them. 
Ihe distance between the two pi ices w is not quite nino miles, and these 
troops were expected to leach the gites cf PUti i befoie tlu morning , but 
ihe Asopus, which ciossed then roid, hid b(cn swdlen b} the ram, and the 
stite of the giound and the weatlur othciwise letaided them, so that they 
wcie still on then wa} when the} heud of the failuie of the enterprise 
Though the} did not know tlie fat of tluii coiintr} men, as it was possible 
that some might hi\e been tiken piisoiicis, the} were at first inclined to 
seize as manj of the Platscaiis as the} could find without the walls, and 
to keep them as hostages The Plat tans anticii itcd this design, and were 
alirmed, foi mail} of then fellow citizens weie li\iiig out of the town in the 
secifrit} of peice, and theie was much \aluiblc piopert} in the country. 
The} therefoie sent a herald to the Theban arm} to complain of tluir treach- 
eious attack, and call upon them to abstain fiom fuither aggression, and to 
threaten that, if an} was offered, the pnsoneis should answer for it with 
their li\e& The Ihebans afterwards alleged that the} had receiied a prom 
ise confirmed b} an oitli, that, on condition of their letiring from the Pla- 
tini territoi\, the prisoners should be released, and lhuc}dide8 seems 
disposed to belieae this statement The Platfleans denied that they had 
pledged themselves to spare the lives of the prisoners, unless the} should 
come to terms on the whole matter with the Tliebans , but it does not seem 
likel} that, after ascertaining the state of the case, the Thebans would have 
been satisfied with so slight a securit} It is ceitain however that they 
retired, and that the Plataeans, as soon as the} had transported their mov- 
able property out of the countr} into the town, put to death all the pris^ 
oners — amounting to 180, and including Eur}machus, the principal author 
of the enterprise, and the man who possessed the greatest influence i|i 
Thebes. 

On the first entrance of the Theljans into Plataea a messenger had been 
despatched to Athens with the intelligence, and the Athenians had immedi- 
ately laid aAl the Boeotians in Attica under arrest , and when another mea- 
^nger brought the news of the victory gained bj the Platoans, they sent a 
herald to request that they would reserve the prisoners for the disposal irf 
the Athenians. The heaald came too late to prevent the execution ; and^ihe 
Aihen^fuis, foreseeing that Pla^a would stand in great need of defenoe« snM 
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a body of troops to garrison it, supplied it with provisions, and removed the 
women and children and all persons unfit for service in a siege. 

After this event it was apparent that the quarrel could only be decided 
by arms. Platsea was so intimately united with Athens, that the Athenians 
felt the attack which had been made on it as an outrage offered to themselves, 
and prepared for immediate hostilities. Sparta, too, instantly sent notice to 
all her allies to get their contingents ready by an appointed day for the inva- 
sion of Attica. Two-thirds of the whole force which each raised were 
ordered to march, and when the time came assembled in the isthmus, where 
King Archidamus put himself at their head. An army more formidable, both 
in numbers and spirit, had never issued fiom the peninsula ; and Archida- 
mus thought it advisable, befoie they set out, to call the principal ofl&cers 
together, and to urge the necessity of proceeding with caution and maintain- 
ing exact discipline, as soon as they should ha\ e entered the enemy’s terri- 
tory ; admonishing them not to be so far elated by their superior numbers 
as to believe that the Athenians would certainly remain passive spectators of 
their inroads. And though all except himself were impatient to move, he 
would not yet take the decisn e step, without making one attempt more to 
avert its necessit} . He still cherished a faint hope, that the resolution of 
the Athenians might be shaken by the prospect of the evils of w^ar which 
were now so imminent, and he sent Melesippus to sound their disposition.. 
But the envoy was not able to obtain an audience from the people, nor so 
much as to enter the w'alls. A decree had been made, at the instigation of 
Pericles, to receive no embassy from the Spartans w^hile they should be undei 
arms. Melesippus w’as informed that if his government wdshed to treat with 
Athens, it must first recall its forces. He himself w^as ordered to quit Atticd 
that very day, and persons were appointed to conduct him to the frontier, J;0 
prevent him from holding communication with any one by the way. On 
parting wdth his conductors he exclaimed, “ This day will be the beginning 
of great evils to Greece.” • 

Such a prediction might w'ell occur to any one, wdio reflected on the nature 
of the two powders w’^hich were now’ coming into conflict, and on the great 
resources of both, w'hich, though totally different in kind, w’-ere so evenly 
balanced that no human eye could perceive in w’hich scale victory hung ; 
and the termination of the struggle could seem near only to one darkened 
by passion. The strength of Sparta, as w’as implied in the observation of 
Sthenelaidas, lay in the armies wdnch she could collect from the states of her 
confederacy. The force which she could thus bring into the field is admitted 
by Pericles, in one of the speeches ascribed to him by Thucydides, to be capable 
of making head against any that could be raised by the united efforts of tlie rest 
of Greece. Within the isthmus her allies included all the states of Pelopon- 
nesus, except Achaia and Argos ; and the latter was bound to neutrality by a 
truce which still wanted several years of its term. Hence the great contest 
now beginning w'as not improperly called the Peloponnesian War. Beyond 
the isthmus she was supported by Megara and Thebes, which drew the rest 
of Boeotia along with it ; and Attica would thus have been completely sur- 
rounded on the land side by hostile ter/’itories, if PlatSBa and Oropus had not 
been politically attached to it. The ^ocrians of Opus, the Dorians of the 
mother-country, and the Phocians (tnough these last were secretly more 
inclined to the Athenians, who had always taken their part in thei^uarrels 
with Delphi, the stanch friend of Sparta) were also on her side. Tnessalyy 
Aebrnania, and the Amphilochian Argos, were in alliance with her enemy 
but for this very reason, and more especial^ from their hostility, to &e 
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Messenians of Naapactus, the ^tolians were fnendly to her s a&d die omM 
also reckon on the Connthian colonies, Anactonum, Ambracia, and Tfittieaii 

The power which Sparta exerted over her allies was much more narrowly 
hmited than that which Athens had assumed over her subjects. The Spartan 
influence rested partly on the national affinity by which the head was Kniteid 
to the Dorian membeis of the confederac}, but still more on the conformif^t 
which she established or maintained imong all of them, to her own oligarchi- 
cal institutions This was the onl\ point in which she encroached on tbe 
independence of anj' l^vei^ state had a voice in the deliberations by which 
its interests might be affected , and if Sparta determined the amount of the 
contributions required bj extraordinar\ occasions, she was obliged carefully 
to adjust it to the ability of each coinmunitj bo far was she from enriching 
herself at the expense of the confederacy , that at the beginning of the war 
theie was, as we ha\e seen, no common treasure belonging to it, and no regu- 
lir tribute for common pui poses But, to compensate for these defects, ner 
power stood on a moie durable basis of goodwill than that of Athens ; and 
though in e\ery state there was a party attached to the Athenian interest on 
political grounds, yet on the whole the Spartan cause was popular through- 
out Greece , and wink Athens was foiced to keep a jealous eye on all her 
subjects, and was in continual fear of losing them, bparta, secure of the loy- 
alty of her own allies, could calmly watch for opportunities of piofiting oy 
"^he disaffection of those of her rival 

At home indeed her state was far from sound, and the Athenians were 
well awaie of hei vulnerable side , but abioad, and as chief of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy , she presented the majestic and w inning aspect of the 
(diampioii ot liberty against Athenian tyranny and ambition and hence 
she had important advantages to hope from states which were but remotely 
connected with her, and were quite beyond the reach of her arms Many 
powerful cities in Italy and Sicily were thus induced to piomise her their 
aid, and it was on this she founded hei chief expectations of forming a navy, 
whicii might face that of Athens Her allies in this quartei engaged to 
furnish her with mone'v and ships, which, it was calculated, would amount 
to no less than five hundred, though foi the present it was agreed that they 
should wear the mask of neutrality, and admit single Athenian vessels into 
their ports But as she w as conscious that she should still be deficient in 
the smews of war, she already began to turn her eyes to the common enemy 
of Greece, who was able abundantly to supply this want, and would probably 
be willing to lavish his gold for the sake of ruining Athens, the object of his 
especial enmity and dread 

The extent of the Athenian empiie cannot be so exactly computed. In 
the language of the comic stage, it is said to comprehend a thousand cities ; 
and It is difficult to estimate what abatement ought to be made from this 
playful exaggeration The subjects of Athens were in general more opulent 
than the allies of Sparta, and their sovereign disposed of their revenues at 
her pleasure. The only states to which she granted more than a nominal 
independence were some islands in the western seas, Corey ra, Zacynthus, 
and Cephallema — points of peculiar importance to her operations and pros- 
pects in that quarter, though even thelte she was more feared than loved.^ At 
the moment of the revolt of PotidsiEi her empire had reached its widest 
and ner finances were in the most flourishing condition ; and at the 
outbreak of the war her naval and military strength was at its greater 
height. Pericles, as one of the ten regular generals, or ministers of wMv 
before the Peloponnesiw arm^ had reached the frontieri held an asMmblyv 
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in which he gave an exact account of the resources which the republic had 
at her diaposu. 

Her finances, beside the revenue which she drew from a variety of sources, 
foreiTO and domestic, were noiiiished by the annual tribute of her allies, 
which now amounted to six hundred talents [£120,000 or $600,000] Six 
thousand, in mone’v, still remained in the treasur\, after the great expenditure 
incurred on account of the public buildings, and the siege of Potidaea, before 
which the sum had amounted to nearlj ten thousand But to this, Pericles 
observed, must be added the gold and oihei which, in \aiious foims of 
offerings, ornaments, and sacred utensils, eniiclitd the temples oi public 
places, which he calculated at fi\e bundled talents, without reckoning the 
precious materials emplo^ed in the statues of the gods and heioes The 
statue of Athene in the Parthenon alone contained fort> talents, weight of 
puie gold, m the cegis, shield, and othci appendages If they should ever 
be reduced to the w xnt of such a supph, there could be no doubt that then 
tutelary goddess would willingh part with her ornaments foi their sei\ice, 
on condition that they weie leplaced at the cnliest oppoitumty 

Thej could mustei a foice of 13,000 lieaw -aimed, beside those who 
were employed in tlitii \aiious giiiisons, and in tlie defence of the city it- 
self, with the long walls and the foitific itions of its htibouis, who amounted 
to 16,000 moie , made up, indeed, paitly of the lesuknt aliens, ajjjd partly 
of citizens on eitlier \eige of the imlitaiy ig( Ihe militaiy foice also in-* 
eluded 1200 cah ir\ and 1600 bowmen, l)eside some who were mounted , and 
they had 300 galleys in sailing condition 


PELICIEb’ RECONCENTlvAIION POLICY 

After rousing the confidence of the Athenians by tins enumeiation, 
Pericles urged them without lelay to tianspoit then families and all their 
movable pioiieity out of the ^neniy s leach, and, a^ long as the wai should 
last, to look upon the capitil as then home. To encouiage a patriotic spirit 
bj his example, and at the sunc time to secure himselt fiom imputations to 
which he might be exposed, either by the Spartan cunning, or by an in- 
discreet display of priyate fiiendship, he publicly declared, that if Aichida- 
mus, who was personally attached to him by the ties of liospitality , should, 
either from this motive, oi in compliance with ordeis which might be given 
in an opposite intention, exempt his lands fiom the i ay ages of war, they 
should from that time become the property of the state 

To many of his hearers that which he lequiied was a yery painful sacri- 
fice. Many had been born, and had passed all their lives, in the country 
They were attached to it, not merelyr by the profit or the pleasure of rural 
pursuits, but by domestic and religious associations For though the 
incorporation of the Attic townships had for ages extinguished their politi- 
cal independence, it had not interrupted their religious traditions, or effaced 
the peculiar featuies of their local worship; and hence the Attic country- 
man clung to his deme with a fondness which he could not feel for the great 
city. In the period of increasing plosperity which had followed the Per- 
sian invasion, the country had been cultivated and adorned mor^ assiduously 
than ever. All was now to be left or carried away. Reluctantly they 
adopted the decree which Pencles proposed ; and, with heavy hearts, as if 
going into exile, they quitted their native and hereditary seats. If the rich 
man sighed to part from his elegant villa, the husbandman still more deef^y 
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felt the pang of being tom from his home, and of abandoning hk bdored 
fields, the scenes of his infancy, the holy places where his foiefatben had 
worshipped, to the ravages of a merciless invader. All however waa 
moved the flocks and cattle to Euboea and other adjacent islands; all 
beside that was portable, and even the timber of the houses, into Athena, 
to which the> themselves migiated iivith tlieir families 

The city itself was not prepared for the siuUlf n influx of so man^ new 
inhabitants A few found sheltei undei the loofs of relatives or friends; 
but the greater part, on their arm ah found themsehes houseless as well as 
homeless Some took refuge in such temples as were usually open, others 
occupied the towers of the walls, others i used teinpo- 
lar’v hovels on any >dcant ground which the\ could find 
in the cit\, and e\en resorted for this purpose to a site 
which had hitherto been guaided from all such uses by 
policj, aided by a leligious sanction It was the place 
undei the western wall of the citadel, cilled, from the 
ancient builders of the wall, the Pel isgieum a cuise had 
been pionounced on am one who should tenant it, and 
men remembeied seme woids ot an oiacle, wIik h decl ired 
it letter 'iuitroddin The real motne foi the piohibition 
was piobibH the secunt\ ot the eitidel, but all police 
•seems to hi\c been suspendtd b> the uigem> of the occi 
Sion It was some time before the newconieis bethought 
themsehes of spreading o\a the \acant space between 
the long walls, oi of descending to Piiecus But this 
foretaste of the e\ils of war did not dunp the genei il 
ardour, especi illj that of the 'vouthful spiiits which begin 
at \thens, as elsewheie, to be impatient of repose Nuin 
beiless oiacles and predictions weie circulated, in which 
e\eijyr one found something that accorded with the tone 
of his feelings E\en those who had no definite hopes 
feais or wishes shared tlie excitement of men on the e\i 
of a great crisis Ihe hoh island of Delos had been 
recently shaken by an earthquake It was foigotten, oi 
was ne\er known out ot Delos itself, that this had hap- 
pened already, just before tlie first Persian invasion 
portent, which signified new and extraordinary events, and it was soon 
combined with other piodigies, which tended to encourage similar fore- 
bodings Such was the state in which the Athenians awaited the advance 
of the Peloponnesian arm> c 

Adolf Holme compares the Periclean policy of voluntary reconcentration 
with the acts of the Dutch, when in the sixteenth century they let the 
Spanish destroy their crops, and then opened the dikes and flooded their 
own country We may compare also the compulsor\ reconcentration of the 
country people in the cities as earned out by General Weyler m Cuba, m 
1897, and by Lord Kitchener in South Africa, in 1901 « 
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THE FIRST '^AR’S RAVAGE 

Archidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was made known 
to him, continued his nmrch from the isthmus into Attica — which temti^ 
he entered by the roadi of (Euoe, the frontier Athenian fortress of Attum 
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towardbi Bceotia. His march was slow, and he thought it necessary to 
a regoli^ attack on the fort of (Enoe, which had been put in so good a 
state of defence that, after all the various modes of assault — in which the 
Lacedaemonians were not skilful — had been tried in vain', and after a delay 
of several days before the place, he was compelled to renounce the attempt. 

The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king, his mul^lied 
delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and lastly before QEnoe, 
were all offensive to the fiery impatience of the army, who were loud in 
their murmurs against him. He acted upon the calculation already laid 
down in his discourse at Sparta — that the highly culti\ated soil of Attica 
was to be looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the 
Athenians, who would be more likely to yield when devastation, though 
not yet inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at their doors. In this 
point of view, a little delay at the border was no disadvantage ; and perhaps 
the partisans of peace at Athens may have encouraged him to hope that 
it would enable them to prevail. 

After having spent several days before CEnoe without either taking the 
fort or receiving any message from the Athenians, Archidamus marched 
onward to Eleusis and the Thriasian plain — about the middle of June, 
eighty days after the surprise of Plataa. Ilis army was of irresistible 
force, not less than sixty thousand hoplites, according to the stij^ement of 
Plutarch, or of one hundred thousand, according to others. Considering" 
the numlDer of constituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were 
prompted, and the shortness of tlie expedition combined with the chance 
of plunder, even the largest of these two numbers is not incredibly great, 
if we take it to include not hoplites only, but cavalry and light armed 
also. But as Thuc\ dides, though comparatively full in "his account of this 
march, has stated no general total, we may presume that he had heard none 
upon which he could rely. 

As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, Archidamus 
anticipated tliat they would come forth to meet him in the fertile plain of 
Eleusis and Thria, which was the first portion of territory that he sat down 
to ravage. Yet no Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a 
detachment of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish near the small 
lakes called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain without any serious 
opposition, Archidamus did not think fit to pursue the straight road which 
from Thria conducted directly to Atliens across the ridge of Mount jEgaleos, 
but turned off to the eastward, leaving that mountain on his right hand 
until he came to Cropia, where he crossed a portion of the line of jEgaleos 
over to Acharnse. 

He was here about seven miles from Athens, on a declivity sloping down 
into the plain which stretches westerly and northwesterly from Athens, and 
visible from the city walls ; and here he encamped, keeping his army in 
perfect order for battle, but at the same time intending to damage and ruin 
the place and its neighbourhood. Acharnee was the largest and most popu- 
lous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than three thousand 
hoplites to the national line, and flourishing as well by its corn, vines, and 
olives, as by its peculiar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of 
Hex on the neighbouring hills. Moreover, if we are to believe A^tophanes, 
the Acharnian proprietors were not merely sturdy hearts oa^’’ but 
peculiarly vehement and irritable. It illustrates the condition of a Grecian 
tendtory under invasion, when we find this grea^ deme, which could not 
have contained less than twelve thousand free inhabitants of both sexes 
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and all ages, with at least an equal number of slaves, oompleteljr 4m$rbA 
Archidamus calculated that when the Athenians actuidly aaw hia taoepi so 
close to their city, carrying fire and sword over their weidthiest oattlfi|ib 
their indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would march im 
forthwith to battle The Acharnian proprietors especially (he thougj^il^ 
\^ould be foremost in inflaming this temper, and insisting upon protection to 
their own properties — or if the remaining citizens refused to march out 
along with them, they would, after haMiig been thus left undefended to 
ruin, become discontented and indifferent to the general weal. 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was ne\ertheless founded upon 
most lational grounds What Archidamus anticipated was on the point of 
happening and nothing prevented it e\eei)t the personal ascendency of Peri- 
cles, strained to its veiy utmost. So long as the invading arm;y was engaged 
in tlie riiriasian plain, the Athenians had some f iiiit hope that it might (like 
Plistoanax fouiteen jears before) advance no farther into the interior. But 
when it came to Acliarnte vMtliin sight of tliecit} w ills — when the ravagers 
were actually seen destroving buildings, fruit trees, and crops, in the plain of 
Athens, a sight strange to everv Athenian e>e except to those verj old men 
wlio recollected the Persian invasion — the evaspeiation of the general body 
t citizens lose to a pitch nevei bf foie known The \chainian8 first of all 
^ — next the vouthtul citizens, geiierall} — becime madly clamorous for arm- 
ing and going foith to fight Knowing well their own great strength, but 
less coirectl\ infoimed of the superioi suength of the enemj, they felt 
eonhdent that victory was within their reach Groups of citizens were 
cveiv where gathered togetliei, angrilv debiting the cnticol question of the 
moment, wink the usual concomitants of excited feeling — oracles and 
juoihecies of diverse tenoi, man} of them doubtless promising success 
against the enem} at Achain® — were eigerl} ciught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Atheniin mind, reiieles was naturally the 
gicat object of complaint and wrath He was denounced as the cause of all 
the existing suffering he was leviled as a coward for not leading out the 
citizens to fight, in his capacit} of general the rational convictions as to 
the nef cssit> of the war and the only practical means of canning it on, which 
his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be altogether forgotten. This 
burst of spontaneous discontent was of course fomented by tlie numerous 
political enemies of Pericles, and particularly by Cleon,^ now rising into im- 
portance as an opposition-speaker , whose talent foi invective was thus first 
exercised under the auspices of the high anstocratical party, as well as of an 
excited public 

But no manifestations, however violent, could distuib either the judgment 
or the firmness of Pericles. He listened unmoved to all the declarations made 
against him, lesolutel} refusing to convene a public assembl}, or any meeting 
invested with an authorised character, under the present irritated temper 
of the citizens It appears that he as general, or rather the board of ten 
generals among whom he was one, must have been invested constitutioiiajiy 
with the power not only of calling the eoclesia when they thought fit, l^t 
also of preventing it from meeting, ^nd of postponing even those regular 

^ Cleon,'* Bays Thucydides, ** attacked with great acrimony, making nse of the aBoccal 
resentment a^bnail Pericles, as a means to increase his own popnlarity , as Hezmippos t es tm es In 
these venes . 

** * Sleeps then, thon king of Satyrs, sleeps the spear, 

While thundering words make war ? Why boast thy prowess, 

Tet Bhnddei%t m sound of sharpened swoeds. 

Spite of the flamfaig jbleoa ? ' 

B w. — TOL. m. im 
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meetings which commonly took place at fixed times, four times in the pry. 
tany. Ko assembl} accoidingl} took place, and the violent exasperation of 
the people was thus prevented from realising itself in any rash public reso- 
lution. That Pericles should hd\ e held firm against this raging force, is but 
one among the man'v honouiable points in his political character ; but it is 
far less wonderful than the fact that his refusal to call the ecclesia was effi- 
cacious to p^e^ent the ecclesia fiom being held The entiie bod;y of Athen 
lans were now assembled \vithin the walls, and if he refused to con\oke the 
ecclesia, the} might easih ha^e nut in the Pn\ v without him , for which it 
would not ha\e been difficult at such a juncture to pioMcle pliusible justih 
cation. The inMohible respect which the Athenian jxojde manifested on this 
occasion for the forms of their democnticil constitution — issisted doubtless 
by their long-established esteem foi Ptiicks, ^et opposed to an excitement 
alike intense and pel^adlng, and to a ckin ind appaienth leasonabU, in so far 
as regarded the calling of an assembly foi discussion — is one of the most 
memorable incidents m their histoi} 

While Pericles thus decidedh forbade an^ gcneialm iich out for battle he 
sought to piOMde as much einplo'\ment as j ossible foi the compressed eager- 
ness of the citizens I lie c\\ iln wcie sent fcilh. togelhei with the Ihessa- 
lian cavalr} their allies, for the purpose of lesti lining the excursions of the 
enemy’s light ti oops, and pi otecting the lands nc ii the cit\ fioniAplundei 
At the same time he fitted out a powerful expedition, which siikd forth to 
ravage Peloponnesus, c'vcn while the in\ lelers weie }et m \ttica Aichi 
damns, after having icin lined engaged in the devastation of Aeharna? long 
enough to satisf} himself that the A them ms w ould not h i? lul i b it tie, turned 
awa\ fiom Athens in a noithwcsterh diicetion towards the demes betweei? 
Mount Brilessus and Alount Paines, on the load passing thiougli Decelea 
The arm} continued rav iging these districts until their p)io\uions weie ex- 
hausted, and then quitted Attica b\ the ncithwestein roiel neir Oropus, 
which brought them into Baotn As the Oiojnans, though not Athenians, 
were vet depiendent upon Athens — the distiiet of Cyrrea, a portion of their 
territor} , w as laid waste, aftei which the arm} dispersed and retired back 
to their respective homes It would seem tint the} quitted Attica towards 
the end of Jul}, having lem lined m the country between thiit} and fort} 
da}S 

Meanwhile, the Athenian exp)editioix, under Caianus, Pioteas, and Soc 
rates, joined b} fifty Coic> i jean shipis and bv some other allies, sailed round 
Peloponnesus, landing in various p)aits to inflict damage, and among othei 
places at Methone (Alodoii), on the southvvesttin peninsula of the Lacedae 
monian territorv The jilace, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, would 
have been earned with little difficult}, had not Biasidas, the son of Tellis — 
a gallant Spartan now mentioned foi the first time, but destined to great 
celebrity afterwards — who happened to be on guard at a neighbouring post, 
thrown himself into it with one hundred men b} a rapid movement, before 
the dispersed Athenian troops could be bi ought together to prevent him 
He infused such courage into the defendeis ot the place that every attack 
was repelled, and the Athenians w ere ^forced to re-embark — an act of prow 
ess which procured for him the first publm honouis bestowed by the Spartans 
during this war Sailing northw ard alAig the western coast of Peloponnesus, 
the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, a little south of the promon- 
tonr called Cape Ichth} s they ravaged the territory for two days, defeating 
both the troops in the neighbourhood and three hvindred chosen men from 
the central Elean territory. Strong wind!§ on a harbourless co|st now 
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induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round Caps 
in order to reach the harbour of Phea on the northern side of it ; wldle we 
Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked I^bsa 
and earned it b} assault. When the fleet arm ed, all were re-embarked^ 
the full force of Elis being under march to attack them They then aPljfd 
northward, landing on various other spots to commit devastation, until CEsy 
reached Sollium, a Corinthian settlement on the coast of Acarnania. They 
captured this place, A\hicli the} handed o\pr to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring \cain'xnn,n town of Pal<crus, as well is Astacus, from whence thej 
expelled the despot Luarchus, and enrolled the town as a member of the 
Vthenun alliance From hence the} passed o\Lr to Ctphallenia, which they 
were fortunate enougli also to acquire as in all} of Athens without any com- 
pulsion — with its four distinct towns or districts, Pile Crum, Same, and 
Prom Jlicse ^ inous operations took up luai thiec months from about the 
beginning of Jul\, so that the} leturned to Athens towards the close of 
September — the beginning of the winUi hilf cf the }eir, according to 
the distribution of lliue\dide& 

This w IS not the only mantime expedition of the summer Ihirtj more 
tiiremes, under Ckopompus, were sent through the Liiripus to the Locnan 
coast opposite to tlie northern pait of Lubo: i Some disembarkations were 
made wheub} the Lcciian towns ci 'Ihroniiim and Aloj t were sacked, and 
further dc\ istation inflicted, while a permanent gainson was planted, and a 
fortified post elected, in the uninhibited island of Atalante opposite to the 
Lo nan coist, m older to lestrain i inatecis fiom Opus and the other Loc- 
rian towns in then exclusions ag iinst Eubcira It was fuithei determined to 
(\pelthe ibginetni inh ibitants from gina, iiid to oceup} the island with 
Vtheniin colonists I his step was parti} lendtied prudent b} the import 
ant position of the islind midwa} between \ttie i and Peloponnesus But a 
concunent motne and probabl} the stronger motive, was the gratification 
of dancient antipath} and ie\eiige against a people who had been among the 
foremost in pro\ oking the w ai and in inflicting upon Athens so much suffer- 
ing The Aginetans, with tluir wnes and children, were all put on ship- 
board anti landed in Peloponnesus, wheie the &2)aitan8 permitted them to 
occuji} the maritime district and town of Th}rei, their last frontier towards 
Argos, some of them, howevei, found shelter in other i)art 8 of Greece. The 
island A\as made o^er to a detachment of Athenian cleruchs, or citizen pro- 
prietors, sent hither b} lot 

To the sufteiings of the jEginetans, which we shall hereafter find still 
moie deplorabl} aggravated, wc have to add those of the Megarians Both 
had been most zealous in kindling tlie war, but upon none did the distress of 
war fall so heavil} Both probabl} shared the piemature confidence felt 
among the Peloponnesian confederacy, that Athens could never hold out 
more than a }ear or two, and were thus induced to overlook their own unde- 
fended position against her Towards the close of September, the full force 
of Athens, citizens and metics, marched into the Megarid, under Pericles, 
and laid waste the greater part of the territory , while they were m it, the 
hundred ships which had been circj^navigating Peloponnesus, having ar-- 
nved at on their return, joined their fellow citizens in the Mega- 

rid, instead of going straight honie The junction of the two formed 
the largest Athenian force that had ever jet been seen together; there 
were ten thousand citizen hoplites (independent of three thousand otheani 
who were engaged m t]|B siege of Potidasa), and three thousand metic fic^ 
litea, besides a large number hght troppe. Against so large a feme tM 
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Medians oould make no head, so that their territory was all laid waste, even 
to we city walls. For several jears of the war, the Athenians inflicted this 
destruction once, and often twice in the same year. A decree was proposed 
in the Athenian ecclesia Charinus, though perhaps not carried, to the effect 
that the strategi e\ei> }ear should swear, as a portion of their oath of office, 
that they would twice in\ade and ra\age the Megaiid As the Athenians at 
the same time kept the port of NiScea blocked up, b} means of their superior 
naval force and of the neighbouring coast of balamis, tlie privations imposed 
on the Megarians becjiine extieme and intolerable Not onh their corn and 
fruits, but e^en their gaiden \egetables were rooted uj), and their situation 
was that of a besieged cit> piessed b} famine E\en in the time of Pausanias, 
many centuries afterward, the miserieb of the town dining these jears were 
remembered and communicated to him, being assigned as the leason wh} one 
of their most memoi ible statues had ne\ei been eompleted 

To the ’vaiious military opeiations of Athens duiiiig the couise of this 
summer, some othei measuies of moment are to be added Moreover, Thuc} 
dides notices an eclipse of the sun, which modem astronomical calculations 
refer to the third of August hid this eclipse happened thiee months earlier 
immediatelj before the entnnee of the Pel )ponnesiaris into Attica it might 
probably have been (oiistiued as in unfavoui ible omen, and caused the post 
ponement of the scheme Expecting a pioloiiged struggle, the Athenians 
now made aiiangcnicnts foi placing Vttica in a peini'inent state of defence 
both b} sea and land, whit these arrangements were, we are not told in 
detail, but one of them w is sulfacientlv lennrkible to be nimed particulail} 
rhej set apart one thems iiicl t ilents [£200,000 or II 000,000] out of tlie treas 
ure in the Acropolis as an inviolable leseive, not to be touched except on the 
single contingenc} of a hostile naval foice about to issiil the cit}, with no 
other means at hand to defend it 1 hev furthei cn icied that if ain citizen 
should propose, or anv magisti ate put the question, in the public assembly , 
to make any different application of this leseive, he sh mid be punishsi)le 
with death Moreovei, thev lesolvcd evei> 'vtai to keep bick one hundred 
of their best triremes, and tnerarchs to comm uid and equip them, for the same 
special necessit} It mav be doubted whether this Jatter provision was placed 
under the same stringent sinetion, oi observed witli the same rigour, as that 
concerning the mone} , which latter was not departed fiom until the twenti 
eth year of the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and on 
the tefrible news of the revolt ot Chios It was on that occasion that the 
Athenians fiist repealed the sentence of capital punishment against the pro 
poser of this forbidden change, and next appropiiated the monej to meet the 
then imminent peril of the commonwealth 

The resolution heie taken about this sacred leserve, and the ngoious 
sentence interdicting contraij propositions, is pionounced b} Mitford^ to 

^ A measure followed which, taking place at the time when Thucydides wrote and Pericles 
spoke, and while Pericles held the principal influence in the administration, strongly marks,'* says 
Mr Ifitford, **both the inherent weakness and the indelible barbarism of democratical govern 
meat. A decree of the people directed that a thousand talents should be set apart In the treasury in 
the citadel, as a deposit not to be touched unless the enemy should attack the city by sea , a circum- 
stance which implied the prior rum of the Athenian fleet and the only one it was tuppoeed, which 
could supennduce the ruin of the commonwealth ^t in a decree so important, sancUoned only by 
the present will of that giddy tyrant, the multitude of Athens, against whose capnce&Since the de- 
preailon of the court of Areopagus no balancing power remained, confidence so fwed that thedenun- 
cktiOBof capital punishment was added against whosoever should propose, and whosoever shoold 
ooDorr In, any decree for the disposal of that money to any other purpose, or in any other eixeam- 
etanoes It was at the same time ordered, by the same au(honty, fhat a hundred triremes siKml4 
he yeeriy Bsleoted, the best of the fleet, to bf employed on ^e same occasion only." 
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bo an evidence of the indelible barbarism of democratioal govenune&t* But 
we must recollect, first, that the sentence of capital punishment wan 0ne 
which could hardly by possibility come into execution ; for no citisen wwrid 
be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition while this law was in tens* 
Whoever desired to make it would first begin by proposing to repecnibe 
prohibitory lav^, whereby he would incur no danger, whether the assembly 
decided in the affirmative or negative; and if he obtained an affirmative 
decision he would then, and then onlj, proceed to move the re-appropriation 
of the fund. To speak the language of English pai liamentary procedure, he 
would fiibt iDO\e the suspension or abrogation of the standing order whereby 
the pioposition was foibidden ; next, he would ino\e the proposition itself; 
in fact, such was the mode actually pursued, wlien the thing at last came to 
1)C done But though the capital sentence could liaidh come into effect, the 
proclamation ot it in terrorem had a 'verj distinct meaning It expressed 
the deep and solemn coiiMction which tlie people entertained of the import- 
ance of their own resolution about the rtser\t , it forewarned all assemohes 
and all citizens to come of the dangei of divei ting it to an> other purpose ; 
t surrounded the reber\e with an aitificial sanctit\, which forced every man 
who aimed at the re-appropnatioii to begin with a prelimmarj proposition 
formidable on the "ven face of it, as removing a guarantee which previous 
assemblies had deemed of immense value, and opening the door to a contiu- 
gcnc} which tlit> had looked uj)Oii as treasonable The proclamation of a 
lighter punishment, or a simple prohibition without any definite sanction 
wnatever, would neither liave announced the same emphatic conviction, nor 
.pioduced the same detening effect Ihe assemblv of 4dl B c. could not in 
any wa> enact laws which subsequent assemblies could not reverse; but it 
could BO frame its enactments, in cases of peculiar eolemnit}, as to make its 
authority stronglj felt upon the judgment of its successors, and to prevent 
them from entertaining motions for repeal except under necessity at once 
ui^ent and obvious 

Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens displayed barbar- 
ism, eithei in the end or in the means, we cousidei it principally remarkable 
foi its cautious and long-sighted view of the future — qualities the exact 
leverse of barbarism — and worthy of the geneial chaiactei of Pericles, who 
probably suggested it. Athens v^as just enteiing into a war which threat- 
ened to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. To pre- 
V ent the people from exhausting all their accumulated fund, and to pWe 
them undei a necessity of reserving something against extreme casualties, 
was an object of immense importance. Now the paiticular casualty, which 
Pericles (assummg him to be the proposer) named as the sole condition of 
touching this one thousand talents, might ^ considered as of all othero the 
most improbable, in the year 481 B.c. So immense was then the superiority 
of the Athenian nav al force, that to suppose it defeated, and a Peloponnesian 
fleet m full sail foi Piraeus, was a possibility which it required a statesn^ 
of extraordinary caution to look forward to, and which it is truly wonder- 
ful that the people generally could have been induced to contemplate. 
Once tied up to this purpose, howler, the fund lay ready for any other 
terrible emergency : and we shall find the actual employment of it inoaL 
culably beneficial to Athens, at a moment of the gravest jieril, when she conld 
hardly have protected herself without some such special resource. ^ Tht 
people would scarcely have sanctioned so riTOrous an economy, had 
been proposed to them\t a period so earW m the war that their avajh||b|f 
reserve was still much larger.* But it will be forever to the credit of tM|r 
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foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have adopted such a 
precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered to it for nineteen years, 
under severe pressure for mone} , until at length a case arost which rendered 
further abstinence really, and not constructs elj, impossible. 

To display then force and take re\ enge by disembarking and ravaging 
parts of the Peloponnesus, w as doubtless oi much importance to Athens dur- 
ing this first summer of the war : though it might seem that the force so 
emplojed was quite as much needed in the conquest of PotidcPa, which still 
remained under blockade, and of the neighbouring Chakidians in Thrace, 
still in re\olt. It \\as duiing the coiiise of this summer that a prospect 
opened to Athens of subduing these towns, thiough the assistance of faitalces, 
king of the Odr^sian Thiacians. That piince had maiiied the sister of 
N^rnphodoius, a citizen of Abdcia, who engagtd to lendci him, and his son 
Sadocus, allies of Athens Sent foi to Athens and a])pointed pio\enus of 
Athens at Abdeia, which was one of the Athenian subicct allies, Njinjdio 
dorus made this alliance, and piomised in the name (d Sitalces that a suffi- 
cient Thracian foice should be sent to aid Athens in the leconquest ot hei 
revolted towns the honoui of Athenian citizenship was at the same time 
conferred upon Sadocus. IsMiiphodoius furthci establislied a good undei- 
standing between Ptidiccas TI of Macedonia and the Athenians, who were 
persuaded to lestoie to him Iheimi, A\hich the\ had befoie taken from liim • 
The Athenians had thus the piomise of powerful aid against the Chalcidians 
and Potidseans : jet tlie lattei still held out, with little i)ios 2 )ect of mime 
diate suriendei. Moieo\ei, the town of Astacus m Acainania, which the 
Athenians had captuied duiing the sumnid, in the couise of then expedi ^ 
tion round Peloponnesus, was ieco%eied dining the autumn bj the deposed 
despot Euarclius, «issisted bj foitj Corinthian triremes and one thousand 
hoplites. This Coimthian aimament, after lestoring Euaichus, made some 
unsuccessful descents both ujon other paits of ^carnania and upon the 
island of Cephallenia . in the lattei thej wcie entrapped into an ambusdhde 
and obliged to return home with consideiable loss.^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. THE PLAGUE, AND THE DEATH OF 

PERICLES 

THE ORATION OF PFRICLES 

It was towards the close of autumn that Peiich's, chosen by the people 
foi the puipose, delivered the funei.il oiation at tlie juihlie interment of 
those warriors ^^ho had fallen during the cainpciign, on the occasion of the 
conquest of Samos. One of the remarkable featuies iii this discourse is its 
business-like, impersonal chaiactei : it is Athens heiself who undertakes to 
commend and to decoiate her depaited sons, as well as to hearten up and 
admonish the li\iiig. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the emi)ire and on the glorious 
efforts as well as endurance wdiereb'v then foiefatheis and they had acquired 
it* — Pericles proceeds to sketch the plan of life, tlie constitution, and the 
manners, under which such achievements were brought about. 

“We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the laws of our 
neighbours, — ourselves an example to others, rather than mere imitators. 
It IS called a democracy, since its permanent aim tends towards the Many 
and not towards the Few : in regaid to pm ate matters and disputes, the 
laws deal equally wuth evei} man; w^hile looking to public affairs, and to 
claims of indi\idual influence, every man’s chance of advancement is deter- 
mined not by party favour but by real worth, according as his reputation 
stands in his own particular department : nor does poverty, or obscure st^ 
tion, keep him back, if he really has the means of benefitiM the city. And 
our social march is free, not merely in regard to public anairs, but also in 
regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity of daily pursuits. For we 
are not angry with our neighbour for what he may do to please^ him^lf, nor 
do we ever put on those sour looks, which, though they do no poeitive damage, 
are not the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our private social 
course with reciprocal indulgence, we are restrained from wrong on pwlio 
matters by fear and reverence of ojir magistrates for the time being and of 
our laws — especially such laws as are instituted for the protection of wroM- 
ful sufferers, and even such otheA as, though not written, are enforced by 
a common sense of shame. - ^ ^ 

“ Besides this, we have provided for our minds numerous recreationijftcw 
^toil, partly by our cus^omar}^ solemnities of sacrifice and festival througMMls 
the year, partly by the elegance pf oiv private establishments, the diwy 
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charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. From the magnitude of 
OUT city, the products of the w hole earth are brought to us^ so that our enjoy- 
ment of foreign luxuries is as much our own and assured as those which we 
grow at home. In respect to training for war, we differ from our opponents 
(the Lacedsemonians) on several material points First, we laj open our citj 
as a common resort w e appl} no xeneloBia to exclude even an enemy either 
from an} lesson or an> spectacle, the full Mew of which he ma> think ad\an- 
tageous to him, for we trust less to manoeu\res and quackery than to our 
native bra\er\, for wailike efficiency lse\t, in legard to education, while 
the Lacedeemonians e\en fiom their earliest youth subject themselves to an 
irksome exeicise for the attainment of courige, we with our eas\ habits of 
life are not less piepared than the^, to eiicountei all j)eiils within the meas 
ure of our strength Ihe pi oof of this is, that the Pelcpoiinesian conftder 
ates do not attack us one by one, but with then whole united foice, wink 
we, when we attack them at home, o\eipowei fer the most pait all of them 
who try to defend then own teriitoi\ Is one of our enemies has ever met 
and contended with our entire force, paitly in consequence of our large 
navj — parti} from our dispersion in dmerent simultaneous land expeditions 
But when they chance to be engiged with am put of it, if Mctonous, they 
pretend to hci\e \dnquishtd us all — if defeated, they pretend to h^ye been 
\anquished by all 

*‘Now if we are yyillmg to bra\e dangei, just as mucli undei an indulgent 
system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous com ij!;e is much as undei 
force of law — we are gaineis in the end by not yexin^^ c ursehes beforelund 
with sufferings to come, yet still appearing in the houi of trial not less dar 
ing than those w ho toil yy ithout ceasing 

“In othei matteib, too, as yyell as in these, oui city dcseiyes admiiation 
For we combine elegance of taste y\ith simplicity cf life, and we pursue 
knowledge without being cneiyated y\e emplo} yyealth not for talking and 
ostentation, but as a leal help in the propei season nor is it disgraceful *to 
any one yyho is poor to confess his poyeity, thcTugh he may lather incur 
reproach for not actually keeping himself out of poverty The magistiates 
who discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic duties also — the priy ate 
citizen, while engaged in piofessional business, has competent knowledge on 
public affairs for we stand alone in regarding the man yyho keeps aloof 
from these latter not as harmless, but as useless Moieoyei, yye always hear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our leaders — * or per- 
haps strike out for oursehes coriect reasonings about them far from ac- 
counting discussion an impediment to action, y\e complain only if we are not 
told what 18 to be done before it becomes our duty to do it For in truth 
we combine in the most remarkable manner these tyyo qualities — extreme 
boldness in execution with full debite beforehand on that which yve are 
ffomg about, whereas yvith others, ignorance alone imparts boldness — 
aebate introduces hesitation. Assuredly those men are properly to be 
regarded as the stoutest of heart, yvho, knoyving most precisely both the 
terrors of wai and the sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to en- 
counter peril 

“ In fine, I affirm that our city , considered as a y\hole, is the schoolmistress 
of Greece ; while, viewed individually, we enable the same man tb furnish 
himself out and suffice to himself in the greatest vanety of ways and with 
the ipost complete grace and refinement. This is no empty boast of the 
moment, but genuine reality ; and the power of the bity, acquired thxonp^ 
the dispositions just indioatra, exists to prove it^ Athens alone of jdl titles 
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stands forth in actual trial ^eater than her reputation : her enemy when he 
attacks her will not have his pride wounded by suffering defeat from feeble 
hands — her subjects will not think themselves degraded as if their obedienoe 
were paid to an unworthy superior. Having thus put forth our power, 
uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, we shall be aoi^rad |M 
less by posterity than by our contemporaries. Nor do wo stand in nieA 
cither of Homer or of any other panegyrist, whose words may for the moment 
j>lea8e, while the truth when known would confute their intended meaning. 
We have compelled all land and sea to become accessible to our courage, and 
liave planted everywhere imperishable monuments of our kindness as well 
as of our hostility. 

“ Such is the city on behalf of which these warriors ha\ e nobly died in 
Kittle, vindicating her just title to unimpaired rights — and on behalf of 
which all of us here left behind must willingly toil. It is for this reason 
that I have spoken at length concerning the cit\,at once to draw from it the 
lesson that tlic conflict is not for equal moti\es betw’eeii us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence — and to deinoiiHtiate by proofs the 
tpith of my encomium pronounced upon hei." 

Pericles pursues at considerable additional Icngtli the same tenor of 
mixed exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead ; wdth many special 
and emphatic observations addressed to the relatives of the latter, who were 
ahsembled around and doubtless very near him. But the extract which we 
have already made is so long, that no further addition would be admissible : 
yet it wMs impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian com- 
monwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of the age. The 
?ffect of the democratical constitution, with its diffused and equal citizenship, 
m calling forth not merely strong attachment, hut painful self sacrifice, on 
the part of all Athenians — is nowhere more forcibly insisted upon than in 
the words above cited of Pericles, as well as in others afterwards. Con- 
templating as you do daily before you the actual powder of the state, and 
becoming passionately attached to it, when you concei\e its full greatness, 
reflect that it w'as all acquired by men daring, acquainted with their duty, 
and full of an honourable sense of shame in their actions " — such is we 
association which he presents between the greatness of the state as an object 
of common passion, and the courage, intelligence, and mutual esteem, of 
individual citizens, as its creating and preserving causes ; poor as well as 
rich being alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially and de- 
servedly paramount, are by no means understood to reign exclusively, or to 
absorb the whole of the democratical activity. Subject to these, and to 
those laws and sanctions which protect both the public and individuals 
against wrong, it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of 
human impulse — an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity of private 
pursuit coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful indulgence between one in- 
dividual and another — and an absence even of those black looks ” wbic^ 
so much embitter life, even if they never pass into enmity of fact. This 
portion of the speech of Pericles deierves particular attention, because it 
serves to correct an assertion, often far too indLscriminately made, reapeotuig 
antiquity a^eontrasted with modem locieties — an assertion that the anoieiit 
societies sacrificed the individual to the state, and that only in modeni thsai 
has individual agency been left free to the proper extent. This ia 
eipinently true of Sp^— it.is also true in a great dmrae of the idM 
Bodetieg depicted by Pldio and^ristotle : but it is pointedly untrue of tl# 
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Athenian democracy, nor can we with an} confidence predicate it of the 
major part of the Grecian cities. 

Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual diversity, was 
not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at Athens, which Pericles 
contrasts with the xenelasia or jealous expulsion practised at Sparta — but 
also the many-sided actnit}, bodil} and mental, visible in the former, so 
opposite to that narrow lange of thought, exclusue discipline of the bodj, 
and never-ending preparation for wai, which formed the sjstem of the 
latter. His asseition ih\t Athens was equal to Spaiti e\en in her own soli- 
tarj excellence — efficiencj on the field of battle — is doubtless untenable 
But not the less mipiessue is his sketch of that multitude of concurrent 
impulses which at tins same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind — 
the strength of one not imphing tin weakness of the lemamdei the relish 
for all pleasuies of art and elegance, and the appetite foi intellectual ex 
pansion, coinciding in the same bosom with eneigctic piomi)titude as well as 
endurance abundiiice of iecic\ti\e spectacles, ^ct nowa^ abating the cheei 
fulness of obedience c^cn to the hiidcst cills of pitnotic dut\ that combi 
nation of reason and com igc which encountticd dangci the moie willingl> 
from ha\ing discussed and t ilculited it beforehand lasth, an anxious in- 
teiest, as well as a comjietencc of judgment, in public discussion and public 
action, common to c'ver\ citizen iich and pool, and comliiiied #ith e\er\ 
man’s own pri\ate indu&ti> So comjuehensn e an ide il of mam -sided social 
development, bringing out the capacities foi action and enduiance, as well 
as those for enjojment, w mid be suflicicnth remarkable, e\eii if we supposed 
it onl} existing in the imigiiiation of a philosophei but it becomes still 
more so when we recollect tint the m\in ft ituies of it at least weie diawff 
from the fellow citizens of the spcikei It must be taken howevei as bt 
longing peculiaih to the Athens of Peiicles and his contempoiaries, nor 
would it hi\e suited eithei the i)Ciiod of the Peisiin War fiftj jeais before, 
or that of Demosthenes sevent^ Aeiis afterwards 

At the former pciiod, the ait, letteis, philosopln, ad^erted to with pride 
by Pericles, weie as jet backward, while even the actne eneig\ and demo 
cratical stimulus, though ^er} poweifukhad not been worked up to the pitch 
which they afterw aids reached at the latter period, although the intellectual 
manifestations of Athens subsist in full oi e^en inci eased -vigour, we shall 
find the personal enteiprise and eneigetic spiiit of hti citizens materiallj 
abated. As the circumstances, which we ha\e aliead> recounted, go far to 
explain the preMous upwaid mo\emcnt, so those which fill the coming chap 
ters, containing the disasters of the Peloponnesian Wai will be found to 
explain still more completeh the declining tendencj shoitl\ about to com 
mence. Athens was brought to tin bunk of entiie luin, from which it is 
surprising that she lecovered at all — but nowa> sui prising that she recov- 
ered at the expense of a considerable loss of personal energy m the character 
of her citizens 

And thus the season at which Pericles delivered his discourse lends to 
it an additional and peculiar pathos It was delivered at a time when 
Athens was as yet erect and at her juaximum : for though her real power 
was doubtless much diminished compaied with the period before the Thirty 
Years’ Truce, jet the great edifices aAd works of art, achieved* since then, 
tended to compensate that loss, m so far as the sense of greatness was con- 
copied; and no one, either citizen or enemj, considered Athens aa having 
at all declined. It was delivered at the convnencetnent of the great stru|^ 
gle with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the coming hardships of whimi 
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Pencles never disguised either to himself or to his fellow citisens, though 
he fully counted upon eventual success. Attica had been already invawa; 
it was no longer the unwasted territory,*’ as Eunpides had demgnated it 
in his tragedy Medea^ represented three or four months before the march 
of Archidamus — and a pictuie of Athens in her social glory was 
calculated both to arouse the pride and nerve the courage of uiose individual 
citizens, who liad been compelled once, and would be compelled again and 
again, to abandon their counti > residences and fields for a thin tent or con- 
lined hole in the citj Such calamities might indeed be foreseen : but there 
was one still gieatei calamity, which, though actuall} then impending, 
could not be foreseen h 

\t the ’vcr} beginning of the next summer tlie Peloponnesians and their 
allies, with two-thuds of their forces, as on the first occasion, invaded Attica, 
under the (ommand of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of the 
Licedamoniins and after encamping, the^ liid waste the country. When 
tlie\ had not \ei been man> da^s in Attu i, the plagut fust began to show 
itself among the Atluniaiis, though it w is s^iid to liave preMousl> lighted 
m man} places, about Lemnos ind elsewhere Sucli a pestilence, however, 
and loss of life as this, was nowheie lemembered to lia've happened For 
neither were plnsieiaiis of am a\ail at fust, titating it as the> did, in 
Ignorance of its nature, — na}, tlic> tliemsehes died most of all, inasmuch 
is the} most \isited the sick, — nor an} othei ait of man And as to the 
supplications that the} offered m then temples, or the divinations, and 
similar means, that the} had leeouisc to, the\ were all una\ ailing, and at 
]dst the} ceased fiom them, being o}ercome b} the piessuic of the calamity. 


THKVDIDLS ACCOI N1 01? THL PLACiTE 


It IS said to ha}e fust begun in the pait of Lthiopia abo-ve Egypt, and 
then to ha}e come down into Eg}i)t, and Lib} a, and the greatest pait of the 
king s terntor} ^ On the cit} of Athens it fell suddenh, and fiist attacked 
the men in the Pii dt us , so that it w as e\ eii rej)orted b} them that the Pelopon- 
nesians had thrown poison into the cisterns , for as }et there were no foun- 
tains there. Attcrwaids it readied the upper city also , and then the} died 
much more generall}. Now let ever} one, whether ph}8ician or unprofes- 
sional man, speak on the subject according to his \ lews , from what source 
It was likel} to ha}e arisen, and the causes which he thinks were sufficient 
to ha}e pioduced so great a change from health to universal sickness. I, 
howe\ei, shall only describe what was its character , and explain those symp- 
toms b} reference to which one might best be enabled to recognise it through 
this pre\ious acquaintance, if it should ever break out again , for I was both 
attacked by it myself, and had personal observation of others who were suf- 
fering with it. 

That year then, as was generall} allowed, happened to be of all yesrs 
the most free from disease, so far as regards other disoiders ; and if any 
one had any previous sickness^ all terminated in this. Others, without any 
ostensible cause, but suddenly, while in the enjoyment of health, were seized 
at first wi& violent heats m the heM, and redness and inflammation oi the 
eyesf and the internal parts, both the throat and the tongue, immediately 


^ At the same time a 


aloiw the Ca 
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le was lagiog in Rome. The pestilence is believed to hats 
tni^ mates. It bxonjsht the popolation of Athens Ixosi 
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assumed a bloody tinge, and emitted an unnatural and fetid breath. Next 
after these symptoms, sneezing and hoarseness came on , and in a short time 
the pain descended to the chest, with a violent cough. When it settled in 
the stomach, it caused 'v omiting , and all the discharges of bile that have 
been mentioned b\ ph> sicians succeeded, and those accompanied with great 
suffering An ineffectual retching also followed in most cases, producing a 
violent spasm, which in some cases ceased soon afterwards, in others not 
until a long time Htci 

Extern \11> the bodj was not \ei} hut to the touch, noi was it pale , but 

1 eddish, livid, and bioken out 
in small pimples and sores 
But the internal paits were 
burnt to such a degite tliat 
tlic\ could not beai clotliin^^ 
or lintn of the ^tl^ lightest 
kind to be laid upon them, noi 
to be an> thing else but stuk 
n iked but w ould most gladh 
hi\e till own themsehes intc 
cold w itei if they could In 
deed m iii} of those^^who weit 
not taken c ii c of did so plung 
mg into cisterns in the agon\ 
of their unqucnchible thiist 
and it w as all the same whetht^ 
they diank much oi little 
Moieo\ei, the miser\ of rest 
lessness and waikefulness con 
tinuall> oppressed them The 
bod} did not waste awaf so 
long vs the disease was at its 
height, but lesisted it bejond 
all expectation so that the> 
either died in most cases on 
the ninth or the seventh da\, 
through the internal burning 
w hile the> h id still some de 
giee of strength, or if they 
esc iped that stage of the dis 
Older, then, after it had fui 
ther descended into the bowels, and Molent ulceration was produced in them, 
and intense diarrhoea had come on, the greatei part were afterwards earned 
off through the weakness occasioned by it hor the disease, which was 
originally seated in the head, beginning from abo\e, passed throughout the 
whole body, and if any one survived its most fatal consequences, vet it 
marked him by la} ing hold of his extremities , for it settled on the pudenda, 
and fingers, and toes, and many escap|id writh the loss of these, while some 
also lost their eyes Others, again, were seized on their first recovery with 
forgetfulness of everything aluce, and 'did not know either thAuselves or 
their friends. 

For the character of the disorder surpassed descnption; and while in 
othSr respects also it attacked every one m«.a degiree more grievous than 
human nature could endure, in the following way, especially, it proved itself 
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to be something different from any of the dise^ familiar to man.^ All the 
birds and beasto that prey on human bodiesi either did not come near theo^ 
though there were many lying unburied, or died after they had tasted theau 
As a proof of this, there was a marked disappearanoe of birds of this kind, 
and they were not seen either engaged in this way, or in any other ; whM 
the dogs, from their domestic habits, more clearly afforded opportunity df 
marking the result I have mentioned. 

U'he disease, then, to pass over many various points of peculiarity, as it 
happened to be different in one case from another, was in its general nature 
such as I have described. And no other of those to which they were accus- 
tomed afflicted them besides this at that time ; or whatever there was, it 
ended in this. And of those who were seized by it some died in neglect, 
others in the midst of e^ ery attention. And there was no one settled remedy, 
so to speak, by applying which they were to give them relief : for what did 
good to one, did harm to another. And n(» constitution showed itself for- 
tified against it, in point either of strength or weakness : but it seized on 
all alike, e\en those that were treated with all possible regard to diet. But 
ihe most dreadful part of the w hole calamity was the dejection felt whenever 
.my one found liimself sickening (for by immediately falling into a feeling 
of despair, they abandoned themselves much more certainly to the disease, 
^iid did not resist it), and the fact of their being charged with infection 
from attending on one another, and so dying like sheep. And it was this 
tliat caused the greatest mortality amongst them ; for If through fear they 
were unwilling to visit each other, they perished from being deserted^ and 
many houses w'ere emptied for want of some one to attend to the sufferers ; 
dr if they did \isit them, they met their death, and especially such as made 
any pretensions to goodness ; for through a feeling of shame they were 
unsparing of themselves, in going into their friends’ houses when deserted 
by all others ; since even the members of the family were at length worn 
out by the very moanings of the dying, and were overcome by their excessive 
misery. Still more, how’ever, than even these, did such as had escaped the 
disorder show pity for the dying and the suffering, both from their previous 
knowledge of w'liat it was, and from their being now” in no fear of it them- 
selves : for it never seized the same person twice, so as to prove actually 
fatal. And such persons w”ere felicitated by others ; and themselves, in the 
excess of their present joy, entertained for the future also, to a certain 
degree, a vain hope that they w’ould never now be carried off even by any 
other disease. 

In addition to the original calamity, what oppressed them still more was 
the crowding into the city from the country, especially the newcomers. For 
as they had no houses, but lived in stifling cabins at the hot season of 
the year, the mortality amongst them spread without restraint ; bodies lying 
on one another in the death agony, and half-dead creatures rolling about in 
the streets and round all the fountains, in their longing for water. The 
sacred places also in which they had quartered themselves, were full of tbo 
corpses of those that died there in them : for in the surpassing violence 
of the calamity, men not knowing wjiat was to become of them, came to 
disregard everything, both sacred and profane, alike. And all the laws 
were violated which they before observed respecting burials ; and tb^ 
buried them as each one could. And many from want of proper means, in 

^ Aeoording to Qrote, ** Diodonu mentions aimilar dlstTOWos in the Caithaginian armvd^ 
aleging Sjncvm, daring the teififale epidemic with which it was attacked in SS6 b.o. ; and Ltvy, 
niVMiiigUie n^demlc at Syraom wfign H waa bealegpd hj Maroalliu and the Bonaaa.** 
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consequence of so many of their friends having died, had recourse to shamt 
less modes of sepulture; for on the piles piepared for others, some, antici 
pating those who had raised them, would lav their own dead lelatives and 
set fire to them , and others, vhile the bodj of a strangei was burning, would 
throw on the top of it the one they uere carrying, and go away. 

In other respects also the plague was the origin of lawless conduct in 
the cit>, to a gieatei exttnt than it had before existed For deeds which 
former! j men hid fiom \icw, so as not to do them just as the} pleased, the\ 
now moie readil} ^entulcd on , since they saw the change so sudden in the 
case of those who veie prosperous and quickh perished, and of those vho 
before had had nothing, and at once came into possession of the propert\ of 
the dead &o thc\ lesohed to take tlnii enjoMiient quickh, and "with a sole 
\iew to gratihcition , regarding then lues and then riclies alil e as things 
of a da> As for t iking tiouble about iihat Mas thought honourable, no 
one Mas forMaid to do it, deeming it uncertain Mhtthei, befoie he hul 
attained to it, he Mould not be cut ofl , l)ut e^cl^ tiling tint Mas iinim 
diatelv pleasant, and that Mhieh Mas condiicue to it b\ an} meins Mhateiei 
this was laid doMn to be both honour ible and expedient And feai of gods 
or law of men, theie Mas none to stoj) them , foi Mith legard to the foimei 
they esteemed it all the sime Mhethci thci Moishipiied them oi not, from set 
ing all alike jieiishmg , and Mitli legiid to then offences against <die latUi, 
no one expected to Int till judgment sht uld be j assed on him, and so to 
pa} the penalt> (»f them , but tht\ thought a f ii lieaMcr sentence Mas im 
pending in that mIiicIi hul ilicad} been pissed up( n them , and tint before 
it fell on tliem, it Mas light to liue some enjoMnent of lift 

buch Mas the calimit^ mIucIi the Vtheniins hid met Mith, and In Mlueh 
they Mere afSietcd, their men diing Mithin the cit>,and thcir land being 
wasted Mithout In then inner} the\ lemembered this ^else amongst othei 
things, as \\ as natural tlie> should, the eld nun suing that it had been 
uttered long ago 

A Dcnin \Nai bhall come, and plague Tvjtb it ’ 

Nom there Mas a dispute amongst them, and some asserted that it Mas not 
“a plague” (Joimo%)^ that hid been mentioned in the ^else b} the men of 
former times, but ^ i f imine ’ ihmo<) the opinion, hoMe\ei, at the present 
time natuiall> piei ailed that ‘"a pligue ’ had been mentioned for men 
adapted their reeolleetions to Mhat the> Meie sufiftimg But, I suppose, in 
case of another Don in Mar e\ei befalling them after tins, and a famine 
happening to exist, in all probability they Mill lecite the yeise accordingl} 
Those who were acquainted Mith it recollected also the oiacle given to the 
Lacedsemonians, Mhen on their inquiiing of the god Mhether they should go 
to war, he answered, “ that if they earned it on Mith all then might, the} would 
gain the victory , and that lie would himself take part with them in it ” 
With regard to the oracle then, they supposed that what Mas happening 
ansMered to it For the disease had begun immediately aftei the Lacedee 
monians had made their incursion , and it did not go into the Peloponnesus, 
Morth e\en speaking of, but ia\aged Athens most of all, and next to it the 
most populous of the othei towns ^ Such weie the circumstances that 
occurred in connection with the plaguer ^ 

The Peloponnesians, after ra\ aging the plain, passed into the Paralian 
territory, as it is called, as far as Laurium, where the gold mines of the 
At&ienians are situated. AiiA||rst they ravaged th^ side which looks towards 
Peloponnesus; afterwards, which lies^ towards Eubcea and AndrdS. 
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Pericles being general at that time as well as before, xnaintamed the same 
opinion as he had m the foimer invasion, about the Athenians notmareh- 
ing out against them. 

While they weie still m the plain, before they went to the Paralian 
territory, he was preparing an aimament of a hundred ships to sail against 
the Peloponnesus , and vhen alWas read\, he put out to sea On board the 
ships he took four thousand hea\y-arined of the Athenians, and three hun- 
dred ca\aln m horse tiansports, then for the fiist time made out of old 
\essels a Oliian and Lesbian force also pined the expedition with fifty 
ships When this aimament of the Athenians put out to sea, they left the 
Pel )ponnesians m the Paralian teintor\ of Attic i On airi\ing at Lpidau- 
rus, in the Peloponnesus, the\ lavaged the git atcr i)n t of tlic land, and hav- 
ing in idt an assault on the cit^, entertained sonu li>poof taking it, but 
(lid not, ho\Ae\er, succeed \fter sailing from 1 j idaiiius, tlie> ravaged the 
hnd belonging to Iroezen, Ililioe, and Heimi lie , all which plates are on 
tlie coistot the Peloponnesus Piocteding thence llie\ ( imo to Prasiae, a 
mintime town of Lacoini ind rawged srnie tf the 1 iiid and took the town 
Itself, ind sicked it After peifoimmg these aeliuvcuients, thc> leturned 
lioine , and found tlu Peloponnesians no 1 mgti m \ltica hut h turned 

Isow all the time tint the Peloponnesians wtu in the Vtheiiiiri tenitory, 
ind the Athenians wtic engaged in the expedition cn hoaid their ships, the 
1 1 igut w xs can V mg tli m oil both iii the iiin iment ind in the citv , so that it 
w IS even said that the Peloiienntsi ins, toi tear tf the disordci, when they 
lit lid fiom the deseiteis that it was in tin eitv, and ils > ptrceivtd them per- 
1 imiiig tlie funei il iites, reined the quicker fiom the touiilrj \ et in this in- 
vasion the^ btav ed the longest time, and lavagtd the whole counti} for they 
weie about foit} davs m the Athenian ttiiitoi) 

The same summer Hagnon, son ot ^lclls, md C leopompus, son of Clinias, 
who were colleagues with lYiieles tcok the xrm> which he had emplojed, and 
went btiaightw i> on an expedition aguiibt the Chihidians Ihraee-ward, 
iiid Potidaa, which was still being hcbieged and on their aiiival they 
brought up their engines against PotidsBi, and endeavoured to take it by 
ever} meaiib But the^ neithei succeeded in ciptuniig the cit},nor in their 
othei meabuies, to any extent worth} of then i)repaiationb for the plague 
ittacktd them, and this indeed iitteil} ovei powered them there, wasting 
then foice to such a dcgiee, that exen the soldiers of the Athenians who 
were tlieie hefoie were infected with it h} the troops which came with 
Hagnon, though pie\iousl} the} had been in good health Phormion, how- 
ever, and his sixteen hundred, were no longei in the neighbourhood of the 
Chaleidians (and so esciped its ravages) Hagnon tlieiefoie returned with 
Ills ships to Athens, having lost by the plague fifteen hundred out of foui 
thousand heav} -armed, in about foit} davs Ihe soldiers who were there 
before still remained in tlie countrv, and continued the siege of PotidsBS. 

After th& second invasion of the Lacedcemonians, the Athenians, when their 
land had been again ravaged, and the disease and the war were afflicting 
them at the same time, changed their views, and found fault with Pencles, 
thinking that he had persuaded them to go to war, and that it was through 
him that they had met with their misfortunes , and they were eager to come 
to terms with the Lacedtemonians indeed they sent ambassadors to them, 
but did not succeed in their object. And their minds being on all sides 
reduced to despair, they were violent against Pericles. He therefore, seeing 
them irritated by their present circumstanoejt iBid doing everything that m 
hfmsel( expected them to do, ^lled an aspomyi (for he was still geneesi/ 
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wiediing to d^r them, and by drawing off the irritation of their feelings to 
lead them to a calmer and more confident state of mind. 

The Lacedssmonians and their allies the same summer made an expedi- 
tion with a hundred ships against the island of Zacynthus, which lies over 
against Elis. The inhabitants are a colony of the Achseans of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and were in alliance with the Athenians. On board the fleet were a 
thousand heavy-armed of the Lacedaemonians, and Cnemus, a Spartan, as 
admiral. Having made a descent on the country, they ravaged the greater 
part of it ; and when they did not surrender, they sailed back home. 

At the end of the same summer, Aristeus, a Corinthian, Aneristus, 
Nicolaus, and Stratodemus, ambassadors of the Lacedaemonians, Timagoras, 
a Tegeaii, and Pollis, an Argi\e in a private capacity, being on their 
way to Asia, to obtain an interMew with the king, if by any means they 
might prevail on him to supply money and join in the war, w’ent first to 
Thrace, to Sitalces the son of Teres, wishing to persuade him, if they 
could, to withdraw from his alliance with the Athenians. He gave orders 
to deliver them up to the Athenian ambassadors; w'ho, having received 
them, took them to Athens. On their arrival the Athenians, being afraid 
that if Aristeus escaped he might do them still more mischief (for even 
before this he had evidently conducted all the measures in Potidaea and 
their possessions Thrace-ward) without giving them a trial, tlfteugh they* 
requested to say bomething in their own defence, put them to death that 
same day, and threw them into pits ; thinking it but just to requite them 
in the same way as the Lacedaemonians had begun with; for they had 
killed and throwm into pits the merchants, both of the Athenians and their 
allies, whom they liad taken on board trading vessels about the coast ol 
the Peloponnesus. Indeed all that the Lacedaemonians took on the sea at 
the beginning of the w'ar, they butchered as enemies, both those who were 
confederates of the Athenians and those wdio w^ere neutral. 

The following winter, the Athenians sent twenty ships round the Pelo- 
ponnese, with Phormion as commander, who, makiiig Naupactus his station, 
kept watch that no one either sailed out from Corinth and the Crissaean Bay, 
or into it. Another squadron of six they sent towards Caria and Lycia, 
with Melesander as commander, to raise money from those parts, and to hin- 
der the privateers of tlie Peloponnesians from making that their rendezvous, 
and interfering with the navigation of the merchantmen from Phaselis and 
Phcenicia, and the continent in that direction. But Melesander, having gone 
up the country into L} cia wnth a force composed of the Athenians from the 
ships and the allies, and being defeated in a battle, w^as killed, and lost a 
considerable part of the army. 

The same winter, when the Potidseans could no longer hold out against 
their besiegers, the inroads of the Peloponnesians into Attica having had no 
more effect towards causing the Athenians to withdraw, and their provisions 
being exhausted, and many other horrors having befallen them in their 
straits for food, and some having even eaten one another ; under these cir- 
.cumstances, they made proposals for a capitulation to the generals of the 
Athenians who were in command ags^inst them, Xenophon, son of Euripi- 
des, Histiodorus, son of Aristoclides, and Phanomachus, son of Gallimachw ; 
who accepted them, seeing the distress^of their army in so expeaed a }>osi- 
tion, and the state having already expended 2000 talents [jC400,0(w or 
92,000,000] on the siege. On these terms therefore they came to an agree- 
ment ; that tfaemselyes, their children, wives^ and auxiliaries, should go qut 
of the place with one dress each — but the women with two — anclwith a 
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fixed sum of money for their journey. According to this treaty, they went 
out to Chalcidioe, or where each could : but the Athenians blamed the mu* 
erals for haying come to an agreement without consulting them ; for 
thought they might have got possession of the place on their own terms ; 
and afterwards they sent settlers of their own to Potidsda and colonised' 
it. These were the transactions of the winter ; and so ended the second 
year of this war.c 

LAST PUBLIC SPEECH OF PEKICLES 

In his capacity of strategus, Pericles convoked a formal assembly of the 
people, for the purpose of vindicating himself publicly against the prevail- 
ing sentiment, and recommending perseverance in his line of policy. The 
speeches made by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by 
Thucydides ; but that of Pericles himself is set down at considerable length, 
and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly brings into relief both the 
Lh.iracter of the man and the impress of actual circumstances — an impreg- 
nable mind conscious not only of right purposes but of just and reasonable 
anticipations, and bearing up with manliness, or even defiaiice, against the 
natural difliculty of the case, heightened by an extreme of inc’ulculable mis- 
fortune. He had foreseen, while advising the war originall\ , the probable 
impatience of his eounlryinen under its first hardships, but he could not 
foresee the epidemic by which that impatience liad been exasperated into 
madness ; and he now addressed them not merely with unabated adherence 
to his own deliberate convictions, but also in a tone of reproachful remon- 
strance against their unmerited change of sentiment towards him — seeking 
at the Slime time to combat that uncontrolled despair which, for the moment, 
overlaid both their pride and their patriotism. Far from humbling himself 
before the present sentiment, it is at this time that he sets forth his titles to 
thein esteem in the most direct and unqualified manner, and claims the con- 
tinuance of that which they had so long accorded, as something belonging 
to him by acquired right. 

His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the minds of his audi- 
ence with patriotic sympathy for the weal of the entire city, so as to coun- 
terbalance the absorbing sense of private woe. If the collective city 
flourishes (he argues), private misfortunes may at least be borne : but no 
amount of private prosperity will avail, if the collective city falls (a proposi- 
tion literally true in ancient times and under the circumstances of ancient 
warfare — though less true at present). “Distracted by domestic calamity, 
ye are now angry both with me who advised you to go to war, and with 
yourselves who followed the advice. Ye listened to me, considering me 
superior to others in judgment, in speech, in patriotism, and in incorruptible 
probity — nor ought I now to be treated as culpable for giving such aavice, 
when in point of fact the war was unavoidable and there would have been 
still greater danger in shrinking from it. I am the same man, still im- 
changed — but ye in your misfortunes cannot stand to the convictions which 
ye adopt when yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed, are the wnpows 
which have fallen upon you : yet inhabiting as ye do a great city and 
brought upjm dispositions suitable to it, ye must also resolve to bear up 
against the utmost pressure of adversity, and never to surrender your dig- 
nity. I have often explained to you tnat ye have no reason to doubt ol 
evwtual success in the ww, but I will now remind you, more em^hatioafiy 
than be^pre, and even wiw a degree of ostentation suitable as a stimulua to 

H. W. — TOL. III. 2lf 
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your prasent unnatural depresaion — that your naval force makes you mas- 
ters not only of your allies, but of the entire sea — one-half of the visible 
field for action and employment. Compared with so vast a power as this, 
the temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere^trifle — an orna- 
mental accessory not worth considering : and this too, if ye preserve your 
freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was your fathers who first gained this 
empire, without any of the advantages which ye now enjoy ; ye must not 
disgrace yourselves by losing what they acquired. Delighting as ye all do in 
the honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink from the toils 
whereby alone that honour is sustained : moreover ye now fight, not merely 
for freedom instead of slavery, but for empire against loss of empire, with 
all the perils arising out of imperial unpopularity. It is not safe for you 
now to abdicate, even if ye chose to do so ; for ye hold your empire like 
a despotism — unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, but ruinous to 
part with when once acquired. Be not angry with me, whose advice ye fol- 
lowed in going to war, because the enemy have done such damage as might 
be expected from them ; still less on account of this unforeseen distemper : 
I know that this makes me an object of your special present hatred, though 
very unjustly, unless ye will consent to give me credit also of any unex- 
pected good luck which may occur. Our city derives its particular glory 
from unshaken bearing up against misfortune : her power, he^ name, he® 
empire of Greeks over Greeks, are such as have never before been seen : and 
if we choose to be great, we must take the consequence of that temporary 
envy and hatred which is the necessary price of permanent renown. Behave 
ye now in a manner w^orthy of that glory ; display that courage which is 
essential to protect you against disgrace at present, as well as to guarantdfe^ 
your honour for the future. Send no further embassy to Sparta, and bear’ 
your misfortunes without showdng symptoms of distress.” 

The irresistible reason, as well as the jiroud and resolute bearing of this 
discourse, set forth with an eloquence wdiich it m as not possible for ff hu- 
cydides to reproduce — together with the age and character of Pericles — 
carried the assent of the assembled people ; who, wlien in the Pnyx and 
engaged according to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget 
their private sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur of 
Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though still continuing, might 
become somewhat alleviated when the invaders quitted Attica, and when it 
was no longer indispensable for all the population to confine itself within the 
walls. Accordingly, the assembly resolved that no further propositions 
^ould be made for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour. But though the public resolution thus adopted showed the ancient 
hs^it of deference to the authority of Pericles, the sentiments of individuals 
ipUcen separately were still those of anger against him as the author of that 
system which had brought them into so much distress. His political oppo- 
nents — Cleon, Simmias, or Lacratidas, perhaps all three in eon junction — 
took care to provide an opportunity for this prevalent irritation to manifest 
itself in act, by bringing an accusation against him before the dicastery. 
The accusation is said to have been preferred on the ground of peccary 
malversation, and ended by his being sentenced to pay a considerablJr ilWf 
fifteen, fifty, or eighty talents, according to different authors.^ 

Bury * says : ** He was found guilty of * theft* to tlie trifling amount of fiya talents ; the yer- 
diSl was a virtual acquittal, though he had to pay a fine of ten times the amount" But as an 
Attio talent was equal to £200 sterling, the theft of fira talente^as hefdly trifling and a fine of 
dnOfOOO was a rather nnsatisiaotory acquittal."] 
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The acoiudng party thus appeared to have carried their point, and to bam 
disgrao^ ^ ^ excluded irom re-election, the veteran etateaman. But 

the event disappointed their expectations. The imj^ition of the fine not 
only satiated all the irritation oi the people against him, but even oooasioned 
a serious reaction in his favour, and brought back as strongly as eveiH' 4ie 
ancient sentiment of esteem and admiration. It was quicUy found Hutt 
tliose who had succeeded Pericles as generals neither possessed nor deserved 
in an equal degree the public ooiifidence and he was accordingly soon le- 
elected, with as much power and influence as he had ever in his life enjoyed* 

But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been prolonged 
considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there were but too many ciroum* 
stances, besides the recent fine, whi(‘h tended to hasten as well as to embitter 
its close. At the very moment when Pericles was jireaching to his country- 
men, in a tone almost reproachful, the necessity of manful and unabated 
devotion to the common country, in the midst of private suffering — he was 
himself among the greatest of sufferers, and most hardly j)re8Hed to B(X the 
example of observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off not merely 

two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and Paralus), but also his 
bister, several other relatives, and his best and most useful political friends. 
Amidst this train of domestic calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so 
igaiiy of his dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and maintained 
his habitual self command, until the last misfortune — the death of his 
favourite son Paralus, which left Ins house without aiij legitimate repre- 
sentative to maintain the family and the hereditary sacred rites. On this 
final blow, though he strove to command himself as before, yet at the obse- 
oflies of the young man, wdien it became his duty to place a wreath on the 
aead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst out, for the first 
time in his life, into profuse tears and bobbing. 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the intimation, 
through Alcibiades and some other friends, of the restored confidence of the 
people towards him, and his re-election to the office of strategus. But it 
was not without difficulty that he was persuaded to present himself again at 
the public assembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The regret of the 
people was formally expressed to him for the recent sentence — perhaps 
indeed the fine may have been repaid to him, or some ev^asion of it permitted, 
saving the forms of law — in the present temper of the city ; which was 
further displayed towards him by the grant of a remarkable exemption from 
a law of his own original proposition. He had himself, some years beforSp 
been the author of that law, whereby the citizenship of Athens was restricted 
to persons born both of Athenian fathers and Athenian mothers, under 
which restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on the mother's side, 
are said to have been deprived of the citizenship, on occasion of a publio disi 
tribution of corn. Invidious as it appeared to grant, to Pericles singly, an 
exemption from a law which had been strictly enforced agninst so mray 
others, the people were now moved not less by compassion than by anxiety 
to redress their own previous severity. W ithout a legitimate heir, the bouse 
of, Fericles, one branch of the great AlemeBonid gens by his moAeris side, 
wcMQ)d;oe left deserted, and the continuity of the family sacred rites would 

Bfdiben — • misfortune painfully fell by every Athenian family, as cakm« 
lated to wrong all the deceased members, and provoke their posthumous dia» 
pleasure towar^ the city. Accordingly, permission was granted to Period 
to legitimise, arid to tnsoribe in his own gens and phratry, bis natnxal son 
bore his own names 
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THE END AND GLORY OF PERICLES 

It was thus that Pericles was reinstated in his post of strategus as well 
as m his ascendency over the public counsels — seemingly about August or 
September — 480 b c He lived about one year longer, and seems to have 
maintamed his influence as long as his health permitted Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to the violent 
8}rmptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and wearing fever, which under 
mined his strength as well as his capacity To a friend who came to ask 
after him when in this disease, Pericles replied b} shoeing a charm or 
amulet which hib female relations had hung about his neck — a proof how 
low he was reduced, and how completel} he had become a passi\ e subject in 
the hands of others \nd according to anothei anecdote which we read, }et 
more interesting and equally illustrati\e of his character — it was during his 
last moments, when he was lying apparentl} unconscious and insensible, that 
the friends around his bed were passing in re\ lew the acts of his life, and the 
nine trophies which he had erected at different times for so many % ictones 
He heard what they said, though they fancied that he was past healing, and 
interrupted them b\ remaiking, “What you praise in mj life, belongs partly 
to good fortune , and is, at best, common to me w itli man} other generals 
But the peculiarit} of which I am most proud, }ou hd\e notnooticed no 
Athenian has e\er put on mourning through an} action of mine * 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory to recall at 
such a moment than aii} othei, illustrates that long sighted calculation, 
aversion to distant or hazardous enterprise, and economy of the public font 
which marked his entiie political careei , a caieer long, be}ond all parallel 
in the history of Athens — since he maintained a gre it influence, gradually 
swelling into a decisive personal ascendenc}, for between thirty and fort\ 
years His character has been presented in \er} diffeient lights b} different 
authors, both ancient and modern, and oui materials for sti iking the balance 
are not so good as we could wish But his immense and long-continued 
supremacy, as well as his unpaialleled eloquence, are f\cts attested not less 
by his enemies than by his fi lends — nay, e^en moie forcibly by the foimer 
than b} the lattei The comic wnteis, who hated him, and whose trade it 
was to deride and hunt down e\ery leading political character, exhaust their 
powers of illustration in setting forth both the one and the other Tele 
cleides, Cratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, all hearers and all enemies, speak 
of him like Olympian Zeus hurling thunder and lightning — like Hercules 
and Achilles — as the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat and who 
left his sting in the minds of his audience while Plato the philosopher, 
•who disapproved of his political working and of the moral effects which he 
{)roduced upon Athens, nevertheless extols his intellectual and oratorical 
ascendency — “ his majestic intelligence ’ There is another point of eulogy, 
not less v^uable, on which the testimony appears uncontradiqted through 
out his long career, amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of 
Pencles towards opponents was always mild and libeial ^ 

Pericles,” says FlutArch,A * undoubted!!/ deserved admiration not only for the candour 
and moderation which he ever retained amidst the distractions of business and the rage of his 
enemies, but for that noble sentiment which le£ him to think it his most excslleiit attainment, 
never to have given way to envy or anger, notwithstanding the greatness of bis power, nor to 
hsEve nouri^^ an topl^ble hatred a^nst his greatest foe In my opinion, this one thing, I 
mean his mud and nlspa as io nate behaviour his unblemished Integrity Ineproaohabls conduct 
dmng ^ whole administration, makes his appellation of Olpmpiua, which would otherwise ho 
vain and absurd, no longer escepuonab\p , nay, gives i^a propriety ” 
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The eonficious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, witlT which the 
contemporaiy poet Ion reproached him, contrasting it with the unpretending 
simplicity of his own patron Cimon, ^ough probably invidioudy exiigger- 
ated, IS doubtless in substance well founded, and those who read ^emt 
speech just given out of Thucydides will at once recogmse in it thm 
attribute His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and lus 
unwearied application to public affairs, all contributed to alienate him from 
ordinary familiaritj , and to make him careless, perhaps improperly ca reless, 
of the lesser means of conciliating public favour 

But admitting this Utter leproach to be vtll founded, as it seems to be, 
it helps to negative that greater and gra\er pohtical crime which has been 
imputed to him, of sacnhcing the permanent \\ ell being and morality of the 
state to the maintenance of his o\% n politu al pow ( r — of corrupting the peo- 
ple 1)> distributions of the public mone> ‘ He gave the reins to the peopla*" 
in Plutarch s woids, ‘‘and shaped his administration fur their immediate 
spectacle or festival or procession, tlius nursing up the citv in elegant pleas- 
ures — and b> sending out ever\ vear sixt> tiiienus manned b} citizen-sea- 
men on full pa>, V ho weie thus ktpt in j>rvcticc and acquired nautical skill 

The charge here made against Pericles, and 8Up[>orted by allegations in 
themselves honourable rather than otheivist — of a vicious appetite for 
immediate popuUritv, and of impioper concessions to the immediate feelings 
tf the people agunst then penmnent interests — is precisely that which 
i hucj didcs in the most pointed manner denies , and not merely denies, but 
(Outlasts Pericles with lus successors in tlie express ciicumstance that they 
d J so, while he did not The language of the contemporary historian well 
(lesei\e8 to be cited “Pericles, powerful fiom dignit> of character ae weU 
IS from wisdom, and conspicuoush above the least tinge of corruption, held 
back the people with a free hand, and was then re tl leader instead of being 
led ba them For not being a seekei of power fiom unworthy sources, he 
did ^ot speak with anv view to present favour, but had sufiicient sense of 
dignity to contradict them on occasion, even biaving tlicir displeasure. 
Ihus whenevei he perceived them insolentl\ and unseasonably confident, 
lit shaped his speeches in such a mannci as to alaim and beat them down; 
when again he saw them unduly frightened, he tried to counteract it and 
lestore their confidence, so that the government was in name a democracy, 
but in reality an empire exeicised b> the first citizen in the state. But 
those who succeeded after his death, being more equal one with another, and 
each of them desiring pre-eminence over the rest, adopted the different 
course of courting the favoui of the people and sacrificing to that object 
ev en important state interests From whence arose many other bad meas- 
ures, as might be expected in a great and imperial city, and especially tb# 
Sicilian expedition ’ 

It will be seen that the judgment here quoted from Thucydides contra- 
dicts, in the most unqualified manner, the reproaches commonly made 
against Pericles of having corrupted the Athenian people — by distributions 
of the public money, and by giving way to their unwise caprices — for flhe 
purpose of acquiring and maintaining his owm political power. Nay. the 
historian particular W notes the oppi>8ite qualities — seu -judgment, con- 
scious dignity, indifference to immediate popular applause or wrath when 
set against mxsLt was permanently iwit and useful — as the special chamc* 
tensfic of that gfreat statesman. A distinction might indeed to posiiltl^ 
And Plutaroh professes to note such distinction, between the mrlier and the 
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says) W corrupting the people m order to acquire power; but heving 
aoqiarea it, he employed it in an independent and patriotic manner, so that 
the judgment of Thucydides, true respecting the later part of hia life, 
would not be applicable to the earlier. 

The internal political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and 
the dicasteries, took place when Pencles was a young man, ana when he 
cannot be supposed to ha\e jet acquired the immense personal weight which 
afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtes in fact seems in those early dajs to 
have been a greater man than Pericles, if we ma\ judge b'v the fact that lie 
was selected bj his political ad\ er&aiies foi assassination) — so that the> might 
with neater proprietj be ascribed to the part\ with whiv.h Pericles was con 
nected, rather than to that statesman himself But next, w e ha\ e no reason 
to presume that Phucjdides considtied these changes as injuiious, oi as 
having deteriorated the Atheniin chuacter \11 tint he does sa\ as to the 
working of Pericles on the sentiment and actions of his countrymen is 
eminently fa\ourable 

Though Thucjdides does not diiectlj can'vass the constitutional changes 
effected in Athens under Pericles, yet e\eij thing which lie does say leads us 
to believe that he accounted tlie woiking of tint stitesman, upon the whole 
on Athenian power as well as on Atheni in chaiactei, eminentlj \ aluable, and 
his death as an irrepaiable loss And we may thus ippcal to the judgment 
of an historian who is our best witness in e\ei\ coiiLcuable lespeet, as t 
valid reply to the charge against Pericles of liiMiig coiiupted the Atheimii 
habits, character, and go^ ernment If he spent 1 1 irge amount of the publu 
treaaure upon religious editices and ornaments and upon stately works t i 
the city — jet the sum which he left untouched, leidy foi use at the begiy 
ning 01 the Peloponnesian Wai, was such as to appeal moie than sufficient loi# 
all purposes of defence, or public safety, oi militan honour It cannot be 
^hown of Pericles that he ever sacrificed the gieatei object to the less — the 
permanent and substantially ^ aluable, to the tiansitoiv and showy — assuied 
present possessions, to the lust of new, distant, oi unceitain conquest# If 
hu advice had been listened to, the rashness which bi ought on the defe it 
of the Athenian Tolmidcs at toronea in Buotia would ha\e been a\oulcd 
and Athens might probablj ha\e maintained her ascendency over Megan 
and Boeotid, which would ha\e protected hei teiiitory from inaasion, and 
given a new turn to the subsequent histoiy 

Pericles is not to be tieated as the authoi of the Athenian charactei h( 
found it with its aeiy marked positive chaiactenstics and susceptibilities 
among which, those which he chieflj brought out and improved were the 
best The lust of expeditions against the Pei sums, which Cimon would 
have pushed into Egjpt and Cyprus, he repressed, after it had acoomphshed 
all which could be usefully aimed at the ambition of Athens he moderated 
rather than encouraged the demociatical mo\ement of Athens he regu 
lansed, and worked out into judicial institutions which lanked among the 
prominent features of Athenian life, and woiked with a very* large balance 
of benefit to the national mind as well as to the individual secunty, in 
spite of the many defects in their direct chaiactei as tiibunals. But that 
point in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, as Pen 
cles found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific wd intek 
leetual development — rhetoric, poetry, arts, philosophical itsearoh, and 
recreative vanety. To which, if we add great improvement in the oulfiva- 
tifun of the Attic soil, extension of Athenian trade, attainment and laborious 
maintenance of the maximum of mantime iSicill (Jhttested by the battles of 
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Phonmon)) enlfttoeiif^^^if t|i# area of complete eecurity by eonstmotioii 
of the Long Walls, lastlj^ the*clothing of Athens in her imperial mantlf. 
by ornaments architectural and sculptural — we shall make out a ease of 
genuine progress realised during the political life of Pericles, such as the 
evils imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will go but litUa way 
to alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of the picture draani by 
Pericles in his funeral harangue of 481 b.(\, would have been oorreot, U 
the harangue had been delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra 
twenty-seven years before ! 

Taking him altogether, wuth his powders of thought, speeoh, and action, 
his competence civil and mihtarj , m the council as well as in the field, his 
Mgorous and cultivated intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a commu- 
nity in pacific and many-sided development, his iiu orniptiblo public moral- 
it\, caution, and firmness, in a country where all those qualities w'ere rare, 
and the union of them in the same individual of course nuicli rarer — we 
sliall find him without a parallel throughout the whole course of Greeiim 
hlbt01J.2» 


WILHELM OXCKEXS ESTIMATE OK PERICLES 

Among the important jieisonages of antiquity, there is none on whom 
posterity has so fully agreed in its judgment, as on Pericles. When we 
meet with this name in modern works, we find but one general voice 
acknowledging his greatness, one voice of admiration for the unusual 
UjaaUties which distinguished him. 

Even the opposers of his political administration were just to him; even 
‘those who, in the great using of Athenian democraev, saw the beginning 
of a splendid miser}, did not den} then respect to the man, who by this 
development was assigned a place in the fiist laiik. Without w’lshing to do 
so tliey heaped praise on him, in which we must decline to join, although we 
aie«the last to wish to rob him of his well-deservtd fame. In the poTitioal 
1 evolution which resulted in the sovereign!} of the constitutional demos, 
and in checking the rum which onlv too soon followed, they credited bim 
with so much blame and merit, as even had he divided it with Ephialtes and 
otliers, would still have surpassed the povvei of an} mortal, though he were 
the greatest of the great. 

Such great political events as those heie mentioned, are not the work of 
individual men, not the act of a party, however great may be the aggregate 
of the particular forces it may hav e at command. They hav e their root in 
the nature of tbo conditions, in the disposition of the circumstances, in the 
lequirements of society, in alliance with which the individual, like AnteCUSt 
derives frei^ strength out of every defeat, and without which he is but roll- 
ing the stone of Sisyphus. 

For such a deeply rooted change in the forms of political life in a com- 
munity, whether that change be for good or evil, elementary forces are 
necessary which are neither subject to the command nor to the violence 
of the individual, which human will can neither loose nor arrest, and in the 
present case we Imve to deal with a revolution to effect which the agitat(m 
employed but a single lever, a sin^e weapon, the convincing word* the 
power of otetory, the weight of readbn. j ^ n 

Also the advent of th e internal decay which, as is supjwsed, foUoww so 
rapidly on the violent ekevtipn of the power of the Athenian mob ut 
would not, had tlte been ripe for it, have awaited the de^oi 
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Pendes, an event usually regarded, m flattering enough recognition of the 
greatness of the man, as the thunderbolt which struck and came to set fire 
to the heaped-up seeda of corruption. 

But the unsought-for praise which springs from this^ misunderstandmg 
again strikingly proves how univeisall> spread, how deeply rooted is the 
respect of posterity for this one gfreat Athenian It is remarkable, however, 
that his immediate and moie remote contemporaries, held an opinion quite 
different In examining their judgments on this statesman, we see that with 
all the deplorable incompleteness of tradition an almost complete unanimity 
of opimon lb found, but this un immit\ is not for, but against, Pericles To 
our great surprise we discovei that the most diveise channels which voiced 
public opinion, the most various representatives of the universal judgment 
seem to hav e entered into a regulai conspiracy against the memory of this 
man, against the fame of his public and of his personal character 

Highly gifted comic poets such as Cratinus and Eupolis, not to mention 
others, frivolous anecdote-mongers such as Stesimbrotus of Thasos and 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus, rhetorical historians like Ephorus, whom Diodorus 
follows, and earnest philosophers like Plito and Aristotle, are unanimous in 
repudiating and condemning Pericles One would undei stand if the} satis 
fied themselves with a trul} Greek disparagement of liis great qualities, and 
exaggeration of his defects, although one might wonder at the unammit} of 
this proceeding but thev do not stop at this , some at least eveft go so fai • 
as to stamp Pericles as a criminal 

Idomeneus of Lampsacus leproached him with an assassination of iht 
worst kind, committed on Ins true fiiend and confedeiate Ephialtes 
Ephorus accused him of embezzling public mone} and of extensiv c thefts of 
public propel t} entrusted to his administration, and comparatively speak* 
mg Plato b judgment is mild, when he consigns him to the ranks of those 
common demagogues who aie not particular as to their means of fraudulenth 
obtaining the favour of the populace And Aristotle who had cleared him 
of many serious accusations does not admit him among the statesmen •Jand 
patriots of the highest rank, but gives preference to such men as Nicias 
Thucydides, and even Theramcnes 

The reason of this extraordinary fact lies in the partisan spirit which 
though notorious is not always lightly estimated, ana by which the over 
whelming majority of the Greek w nters whose w orks have come down to us 
were animated against the Athenian demociacy, so that the champion of 
popular government which they condemned in principle, cannot possibly 
find favour in then sight. 

On what then does the judgment of posterity repose, a judgment that is 
in direct opposition to such an imposing number of authoiities^ Is it a con 
jecture to which a tacit agreement of competent judges gave a legal authority ’ 
Is it the result of an arbitrary process which on grounds of innate 'broba 
hdlity and by an undisputed verdict clears the historical kernel of Sil the 
dross with which the hate and envy, mistakes and calumnies of contempo 
raries had surrounded it? Or if this judgment is based on the authentic 
foundation of evidence, is it surely not merely commended, by its innate 
rectitude, but also confirmed by an unequivocal testimony ^ 

The latter is the case. Our judgment of Pericles is based on the immova- 
ble foundation of a testimony which sfiinds alone, not only in Mas respect 
but also in the whole of Greek hterature, the testimony of Thucydides. It 
18 tp Thucydides that his greatest oontempor^ owes the honour accorded 
to his name by posterity. His summing up smoiuiifeB to this : Perides owes 
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the ftttihoritative position which he oocnpies in the Athenien statOi neither 
to cunning nor force, but exdosiyelj to the trust of his fellow dtianns : 
their trust in the tried greatness of his spirit, the nniversallj reoc^piised 
purity of his character, the immovable firmness of his will. 

He stood, in truth, above the people, whom he nded as a prince ; raised 
even above the suspicion of dishonesty, raised above the reproach o£ oring* 
ing Bubmissiveness, he stood firm in his superior influenoe on the resolution 
of the multitnde, because he had not gained possession of it by the employ- 
ment of unseemly means, but through the esteem of the citizens for his apti- 
tude for government. He did not give way to the pressure of the changing 
fancies and moods of the moment. He met the anger of the multitude with 
unflinching pride, he brought the insolent to their senses, and encouraged 
tlie faint hearted to self-confidence. It was a democracy in appearance only, 
in deed and truth it was the rule of an individual man, of the greatest of the 
gieat, over the people.^ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. THE SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Among students of Oreek histoiy the little town of Platcca takes a large 
hold upon the affections. We ha\e seen how" its old tune de\otion to Athens 
brought upon it a sudden descent from the arch-enenij Thebes at the ver} 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. It wms a case of Gietk against Greek 
of Theban duplicity versus Plataean wile. The success of Platsea w^as so neai 
and exasperating as to inspiie a desperate re\enge. Now it w^as no longei 
a playtime for trickery, and on both sides the sterner elements of humai 
nature were put to test. The siege of Plateea lasted from the summer of At 
third year of the war (429 n r.) to the summer of the fifth jear (427 B.c. ) 
but it seems better to tell it in isolated continuity. Accordingly three sepa- 
rate portions of Thirlw all’s vhid history aie here brought together. « 

In the beginning of the summer 429 b.c., a Peloponnesian army was 

3 [ain assembled at the isthmus, under the command of Archidamus. 

ut instead of iiuading Attica, which was perhaps thought dangerous on 
account of the pestilence, he gratified the wishes of the Thebans, by march- 
ing into the territory of Platjea, where he encamped, and prepared to lay it 
waste. But before he had committed any acts of hostility, envoys from 
Platma demanded an audience, and, being admitted, made a solemn remon- 
strance against his proceedings in the name of religion. They reminded tlie 
Spartans that, after the glorious battle which secured the liberty of Greece, 
r^usanias in the presence of the allied army, and in the public place of 
where he had just offered a sacrifice in honour of the victory, form- 
aBy reinstated the Plataeans in the independent possession of their city and 
lirntory, which he placed under the protection of all the allies, with whom 
Key had shared the common triumph, to defend them from unjust a^fression. 
Tthey complained that the Spartans were how about to violate this ww«eamed 
privilege which had been secured to Platsaa by solemn oaths, at the iimtigation 
of her oitterest enemies, the Thebans. And they adjured him, by the gods 
who had been invoked to witness the eng^ement of rausanias, as well as by 
thosd of <8parta, and of their violated territory, de^t from bis ent^prise. 
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Archidamw 42 ||jrapl^ admitt^ the cli^ of the Plataana, but desired them 
to reflect that the rights on which they insisted implied some oorreepondiiig 
duties ; that, if the Spartans were pledged to protect their indepeiiden<», 
they were themselves no less bound to assist the Spartans m delivering IlilDee 
who had once been their allies in the struggle with Persia, from the tyndbrv 
of Athens. Yet Spar^ as she had alread} declared, did not wish fores 
them to take a part in the war which she was waging for tlie libeitm of 
Greece, but would be satisfied if thev would remain neutral, and would admit 
both parties alike to amicable intei course, witlioiit aiding either. The envoys 
returned with this answer, and, aftei la\iiig it before the people, came baoV 
instructed to reply : that it was inijiossible for them to accede to the pro- 
posal of Archidamus, without the consent of the Atlienians, who had tneir 
wives and children m their handb ; and ihe\ should ha\( leason to fear either 
the resentment of their present allies, \\ho on tin letreat of the Spar- 
tans might come and deprive them ol thtii cit\ ; or the treachery of the 
Thebans, who under the co\ei of iieuii«ilit\ , might find another opportunity 
of surprising them. But the Spaitan, without n<)ti(‘ing the ties that bound 
them to Athens, met the List objection with a new oflei 

“Let them commit their citj, houses, and Linds, to the custody of the 
Spartans, wuth an exact account ot the boundaiies, the number of their trees, 
and all other things left behind, which it was possible to number. Let them 
withdraw, and live elsewhere until the end of the wai The Spartans would 
then restore the deposit entrusted to them, and in the meanwhile would pro- 
vide for the cultivation of the Lind, and pav a fan rent.” 

It IS possible that this pioposal m.iy ha\e been hoiiestl} meant ; though 
it IS as likely that it was suggested b} the malice ot the Thebans. For it 
was evident that the Platabans could not acLC]>t it without renouncing the 
friendship of the Athenians, to whom tliej had committed their families, and 
in the most favourable contingencv , winch would be the fall of their old ally, 
casting themselves upon the hoiioui ot an eneiii} foi their political existence ; 
wile nevertheless the speciously liberal oflei, if i ejected, would afford a pre- 
text for treating them w'lth the utmost rigoui. This the Platajans probably 
perceived ; and therefore, when their envoys letiiined with the proposal ot 
the Spartans, requested an armistice, that they might lay it before the Athen- 
ians, promising to accept it if they could obtain then consent. 

Archidamus granted their request ; but the aiiswei bi ought from Atfaena 
put an end, as might have been expected, to the negotiation. It exhorted 
them to keep their faith with their ally, and to depend upon Athenian pro- 
tection. Thus urged and emboldened, they resolved, whatevei might befall 
them, to adhere to the side of Athens, and to break off all parley with the 
enemy, by a short answer, delivered not through envoys, but from the walls: 
that it was out of their power to do as the Spartans desired.* Archidamus, 
on receiving this declaration, prepared for attacking the city. But flxsti 
with great solemnity, he called upon the gods and heroes of the land t o iHt* 
ness, that^e had not invaded it without just cause, but after the PlatsMto 
had first abandoned their ancient confederates ; and that whatever 
might hereafter suffer would be a merited punishment of the perveMqgjil 
with wligch they had rejected his eguitable offers. 

\} la file words of Thucydides,o “ Nev^: to desert tBe Atbenisne, to bw sny ds Tiitatli ffi rtf 
thsir lands, nay, if such be the case, to behold it with patience, and to 
which their enemies might reduce them , that, further, no pmon ah^d Mr op* w tts 
but an answer be given 1^ thn walla ; that it was impossible for them to aco^ M Uamm 
prop^pad by ibe LBcedmeftaiis.’^'a 
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THE SPARTANS AND THEBANS ATTACK PLATiBA 

His first operation, after ravaging the country, was to invest the city 
witk a palisade, foi which the fruit trees cut down by his troops furnished 
materials This slight inclosure was sufficient for his purpose, as he hoped 
that the overwhelming superiority of his numbers would enable him to take 
the place by storm The mode of attack which he chiefly relied upon, was 
the same which we ha\e seen employed by the Persians against the Ionian 
cities He attempted to raise a mound to a level with the walls. It was 
piled up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on either 
side by a strong lattice-work of forest timber hor seventy days and sey- 
enty nights the troops, divided into pirties which constantly relieved each 
other, were occupied in this labour without intei mission, urged to their tasks 
by the Lacedaemonians w ho commanded the contingents of the allies But 
as the mound rose, the besieged dey ised expedients for av erting the dangei 

First they surmounted tlie opposite pirt of their wall with a superstruc 
ture of brick — taken from the adjacent houses yyhich were pulled down for 
the purpo'^e — secured in a frame of timber, and shielded fiom fiery missiles 
by a curtain of raw hides and skins, which protected the workmen and then 
work But as the mound still kept rising as fast as the wall, they set about 
contnvnng plans for reducing it \nd fiist, issuing by night tl^ough an 
opening made in the wall they scooped out and c lined ayvay large quantities 
of the earth from the lower pait of the mound But the Peloponnesians, on 
discoveiing this device, counteracted it, by repaiimg the breach with layeis 
of stiff clay, pressed down close on w ittles of reed Thus baffled, the be- 
sieged sank a shaft within the w dls, and thence woiking upon a rough esti 
mate, dug a passage under ground as far as the mound, which they were 
thus enabled to undermine And against this contrivance the enemy had 
no remedy , except in the multitude of hands, w hich repaired the loss almost 
as soon as it was felt ^ 

But the garrison, feaiing that they should not able to stiuggle long 
with this disadvantage, and that their wall would at length be carried bv 
force of numbers, provided against this event, by building a second wall, in 
the shape of a half-moon, behind the rused part of the old wall, which was 
the chord of the arc Thus in the worst emergency they secuied themselves 
a retreat, from which they would be able to assail the enemy to great advan- 
tage, and he would have to recommence his w ork under the most unfav our 
able circumstances This counterraure drove the besiegers to their last 
resources They had already brought battering engines to play upon the 
walls. But the spiiit and ingenuity of the besieged had generally baffled 
these assaults , though one had giv en an alarming shock to the superstruc- 
ture in front of the half -moon. Sometimes the head of an engine was caught 
up by means of a noose , sometimes it was bioken off by a heavy beam, sus- 
pended by chains from two levers placed on the wall 
^ Now, however, after the main hope of the Peloponnesians, which rested 
onTtbeir mound, was completely defeated by the countermure, Archidamus 
resolved to try a last extraordinary experiment. He caused the hollow be- 
tween the mound and the wall, and all the space which he could reach on the 
other side, to be filled up with a pile of faggots, which, when it ha(f been 
steeped in pitch and sulphur, was set on fire. The blaze was suolf as had 
perhaps never before been kindled by the art of man ; Thucydides ootapates 
it to a burning forest. It nenetrated to a great distance within the eity ; 
and if it Sad teen seoondeo, as the tesiegecs hoped, %y a favourable ^i&d, 
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would proboibly have destroyed it. The alarm and oonfuaion which it 
caused for a'Hime in the garrison were great ; a large tract of the city was in- 
accessible. Yet it does not appear that Archidamus made any attempt to 
take advantage of their consternation and disorder. He waited ; but the 
expected breexe did not come to spread the flames, and —— according to a 
report which the historian mentions, but does not vouch for — a sudden 
storm of thunder and rain arose to quench them. 

Thus thwarted and disheartened, and perhaps unable to keep the whole bf 
his army any longer in the camp, he reluctantly determined to convert tlie 
siege to a blockade, which it was foreseen would be tedious and expensive. 
A part of the troops were immediately sent home : the remainder set about 
the work of circumvallation, which was apportioned to the contingents of 
the confederates. Two ditches were dug round the town, and }ielded n&te- 
rials for a double line of walls, which were built in tlie intermediate space 
on the edge of each trench. The walls weie sixteen feet asunder ; but the 
interval was occupied with barracks for the soldieis, so that the whole might 
be said to form one wall. At the distance of ten battlements from each 
other were large towers, which covered the whole breadth of the rampart. 
At the autumnal equinox the lines were completed, and were left, one-half 
in the custody of the Boeotians, the other in that of their allies. The troops 
who were not needed for this service w'ere then led back to their homes. The 
garrison of the place at this time consisted of foui hundred Platceans, and 
eighty Athenians ; and 110 w'oineii wdio had been letaineJ, when all the use- 
less hands w ere sent to Athens, to minister to the w'ants of the men. 


PART OF THE PLAT^ANS EBCAPE ; THE REST CAPITULATE 

Athens could do nothing for the relief of Plateea. The brave garrison 
l)p.d begun to suffer from the failure of provisions ; and, as their condition 

f rew hopeless, two of their leading men, Theieiietus a soothsayer, and 
lupompidas, one of the generals, concei\ed the project of escaping across 
the enemy’s lines. When it w'as first proposed, it was unanimously adopted: 
but as the time for its execution approached, half of the men shrank from 
the danger, and not more than 220 adhered to their resolution. The con- 
trivers of the plan took the lead in the enterprise. Scaling ladders of a 
proper height were the first requisite ; and they were made upon a measure- 
ment of the enemy’s wall, for which the besieged had no other basis than 
the number of layers of brick, which were sedulously counted over and over 
again by different persons, until the amount, and consequently the height of 
the w’’all, was sufficiently ascertained. A dark and stormy night, in the 
depth of winter, was chosen for the attempt ; it was known that in such 
nights the sentinels took shelter in the towers, and left the intervening 
battlements unguarded ; and it was on this practice that the success of the 
adventttrS mainly depended. It was concerted, that the part of the gar^te 
which remained behind should make demonstrations of attacking the ezMM*s 
lines on the side opposite to that by which their comrades attempted^Ao 
escape. And first a small party, Rightly armed, the right foot bare, to 
theviAa suver footing in the mud, keeping at such a distance from each owW 
^ to poftvent their arms from clathing, crossed the ditch, and plant ed th w 
ladders, unseen and unheard ; for the noise of their approach was droirood 
by the wind. The first ntho mounted were twelve men armed al^ 
swojds, led by Ammihs son of Corcebus. His f oUowers, six on apA iMte* 
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prooeeded lOMnediately to secure the two nearest towers. Next came another 
party with short spears, their shields being earned by their comAeides behind 
them. But before many more had mounted, the fall of a tile, broken off 
from a battlement by one of the Platasans, as he laid h(5ld of it, alarmed 
the nearest sentinels, and presently the whole force of the besiegeis was 
called to the walls But no one knew what had happened, and the general 
confusion was increased b} the salh of the besieged All therefore remained 
alPtheir posts , onl> a bodj of three hundred men, who were always in readi- 
ness to move toward any quartei where thej might be needed, issued from 
one of the gates in search of the pi ice flora which the alaim had arisen In 
the meanwhile the assailants had made themsehes mastds of the two towers 
between which thei scaled the wall, and, attei cutting down the sentinels, 
guarded the passages which led through them, while otheis mounted b\ 
ladders to the roofs, and thence dischaiged their missiles on all who 
attempted to approach the scene of action The main bodj of the fugi- 
tives now pouied through the opening thus secured, apphing moie ladders, 
and knocking awaj the bittleinents and as the> gained the othei side of 
the outer ditch, thej foiined upon its edge, and with their ariows and 
]a\elms protected their conirides, who wcie ciossing, from the eneinj abo\e 
Last of ^1, and with some dilhcult\ — for the ditch was deep, the water high, 
and covered with a thin crust of ice — the parties w Inch occupied tjje towers 
effected their retieat , and thej hid scarceh ciossed, before the tliiee hun- 
dred were seen coming up with lighted toiches But their lights, which 
discovered nothing to them, nude them a maik foi the missiles of the Pla- 
taeans, who were thus enabled to elude then puisuit, and to move away in 
good order 

All the details of the pi in stem ti ha\e been conceited with admiiable 
forethought On the fiist alarm file signals were raised b\ the besiegeis to 
convej the intelligence to J hebes But the PI iideans had pro\ ided against 
this danger, and show ed similar signals from their ow n walls, so as to rendei 
it impossible for the Ihebans to interpret those of the enera^ This precau- 
tion afforded additional sccunt} to then retieat hn instead of taking the 
nearest road to Athens, the> first bent their steps toward Thebes, while the} 
could see their pursuers w ith then blazing toiches threading the ascent of 
CithAron After the} had followed the Theban load for six or seven fur- 
long they struck into that which ltd b} Ei} three and H}si8b to the Attic 
boraer, and arm ed safe at Athens Out of the 220 w ho set out together, 
one fell into the enem}’b hands, aftei he had crossed the outer ditch Seven 
turned back panic-struck, and reported that all their compamons had been 
cut off. and at daybreak a herald was sent to lecover then bodies. The 
answer revealed the happ} issue of the ad\enture 

By this time the remaining gaiiison of Platsea was reduced to the last 
stage of weakness The besiegers might probably long before have taken 
the town without difficulty b> assault But the Spartans had a motive of 
policy for wishing to bring the siege to a different terminatioli. They 
lookra forward to a peace which they might have to conclude upon the ordi- 
nary terms of a mutual restitution of conquests made in the war. In this 
case, if Plateea fell by storm, the} would obliged to restore it to Athens ; 
but if it capitulated, they might allege that it was no conquest. With this 
view their commander protracted the blockade, until at length he diAovwsd 
by a feint attack that the garrison was utterly unable to defend the waSjS* 
He then sent a heridd to propose that they shquld surrender, not to the 
Thebansi but to the Spartans, on condition that Spartan judges alone sb^nld 
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decide upon their fate« These terms were accepted, the toim delivered up, 
and the garrison, which was nearly starved, received a supply of food. In a 
few days five commissioners came from Sparta to hold the promised trial. 
But instead of the usual forms of accusation and defence, the prisoners found 
themselves called upon to answer a single question : Whether m the course 
t»f the war they had done any service to Sparta and her idlies. The Qitm 
w luch dictated such an interrogatory was clear enough. The prisoners how- 
eyer obtained leave to plead for themselves without restriction ; their defeii<^ 
was conducted by two of their nuinbti, one of whom, Lacon son of Aimuestus, 
\\tLHproxenus of Sparta 

The arguments of the Platitan orators, as reported by Thucydides, ure 
strong, and the addiess which he attributes to them is the only specimen he 
lilts left of pathetic eloquence Iho could point out the absurdit} of send* 
mg fiye commissioners from Spaita, to inquire whether the garrison of a 
besieged town weie friends of the besiegcis , a question which, if retorted 
upon the pait> which asked it, would equall} coiiMct them of a wanton 
iggiession They could appeil to then seniccs and sufterings in the Per- 
sian War, when they alone among the Baotiaiis leniained constant to the 
cause of Gieece, wliile the Ihebans had fought on the side of the barbarians 
111 the \ery land which the} now hoped to make then own with the consent 
of Sputa They could plead an impoitint obligation which the} had mora 
iccentl} confeired on Spaita herself, whom the} hid succoured with a thira 
part of their whole f 01 ce, when her \cr} cvistence w is threatened by the 
leyolt of the Messenians after the gieit cirthquakc llu} could urge that 
then alliance with Athens had been oiiginilly foiincd with the approDation, 
ind cyen b} the adyicc, of the Spartans themsches that justice and honour 
f ubade them to leiiounce a connection which tlicy hid sought as afaiour, 
and from which the} had derned great ad\antages , and that, as far as la} 
in themsehes, the} had not biokeii the last peace but had been treacberoush 
surprised by the Ihebans, while the} thought thcmsilves secure in the faith 
of tieaties Eien if tlieir foiiiier merits wcic not suflicient to outweigh anv 
later offence which could be imputed to them, the} might insist on the Greek 
usage of war, which forbade proceeding to tht list extremity with an enemy 
who had yoluntaiily surrendered himself, and as they had proved, bv^e 
patience with which they had enduied the loi iiieiits of hunger, that W^y 
preferred perishing by famine to falling into the hands of the Thebans, wy 
had a right to demand that the} should not be placed in a worse conditfm 
by their own act, but if the} were to gam nothing b} their capitulation, should 
be restored to the state in wluch they wcic when the} made it 

But unhappil} for the Platdcans they had nothing to rely upon but the 
mercy or the honour of Sparta ty\o principles which never appear to have 
had the weight of a feather in an} of hei public tiansactions ; and though 
the Spartian commissioners bore the title of judges, the} came in fact only to 
, pronounce a sentence which had been pieviously dictated by Thebes. Yet 
the appeal the Platasans was so affecting, that the Thebans distrusted tlie 
firmness of their allies, and obtained leave to repl} The} very judiciotidy 
and honestly treated the question as one which lay entirely between the 
Platfisans and themselves They attributed the conduct of their ancestofe 
in theH^ersian War, to the compulsion of a small, do m i n a n t faction, and 
pleaded fh© services which they tfad themselves since rendered to 
^^y depreciated the patriotic deeds of the Platoana, as the 
atfcaehment to Athens, whom they had not scrupled to abet in all hmr 
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they had made upon Plataea during the peace, on the ground that they had 
been invited by a number of its wealthiest and noblest citizens, and they 
charged the Platseans with a breach of faith in the execution of their Theban 
prisoners, whose blood called for vengeance as loudly as they foi mercy. 

These were indeed reasons which fully explained and perhaps justified 
their own enmity to Platsea, and did not need to be aided by so glarmg a false* 
hood, as the assertion that their enemies were enjoying the benefit of a fair 
trial But the only part of their aigument, that bore upon the real question, 
was that in which they reminded the Spaitaiis that Thebes was their most 
powerful and useful allj This the Spaitans felt, and the^ had long detei- 
mined that no scruples of justice or liumamt} should endangei so valuable 
a connection But it seems that the> still could not deMse an} more ingt- 
nious mode of reconciling then secret motne with outwaid decency, than the 
original question, which imjdied that if the piisoners weie their enemies, 
the} might rightfully put them to death , and in this sophistical abstraction 
all the claims which aiose out of the capitulation, when construed according 
to the plainest rules of ecjuit} , w ere o\ erlooked 1 he question was again 

proposed to each separate!}, and when the ceremon> was finished b} his 
answer or his silence, he was immediatel} consigned to the executionei 
The Plateans who suffered amounted to two bundled , then fate was shared 
by twenty-five Athenians, who could not lia\e expected oi clanged mildci 
treatment, as they might ha\e been f inly excepted from the benefit of the ' 
surrender The women weie all made sla\es If there had been nothing 
but inhumanity in the proceeding of the Spartans, it would ha\e been so 
much slighter than that which the\ hid exhibited towards their most un 
offending prisoners fiom the beginning of the wai, as scarcel> to deserve, 
notice. All that is Aer> signal in this tiansaction is the baseness of their 
cunning, and perhaps the dullness of their invention 

The town and its territory were, with better right, ceded to the Thebans 
Foi a year they peimitted the town to be occupied b} a bod> of exiles from 
Megara, and by the remnant of the Platdeans belonging to the Ihebaii partv 
But afterwards — fearing peihaps that it might be wrested from them — 
they razed it to the ground, leav ing onlv the temples standing But on the 
site, and with the materials of the demolished buildings, the} elected an 
edifice 200 feet square, with an upper story, the whole divided into apait- 
ments, for the reception of the pilgiiras v^ho might come to the quinquennial 
festival, or on other sacied occasions Thc} also built a new temple, which 
together with the brass and tin non found in the town, which weie made 
into couches, they dedicated to Hera, the goddess to whom Pausanias was 
thought to have owed his victor} 1 he territory was annexed to the Theban 
state lands, and let for a term of ten } ears So, in the ninety-third year 
after Platssa had entered into alliance with Athens, this alliance became the 
cause of its ruin^ 


NAVAL AND OTHER COMBATS 

While Archidamus was holding Platssa by the throat, other enterprises 
were meeting with varied success. hoplites and 200 

horse to Ch^cidian Thrace under the Xenophon to whom Potidfta had 
surrendered. He made an assault on thil town of Spartolus, only^o lose a 
desperate battle, and to be crushed on his retreat ; Xenophon and two asso- 
eiate|^ generals were killed, and with them 4^0 hophtes, a loss of about 
25 per cent. 
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In Thrace, Sitaloes, king of an iinmenee realm, came to the lud of Athene 
against the double-dealing Macedonian king, Perdiceas. He invaded Maee* 
donia and the Chalcidian territory, and voyaged far and wide until thi 
seventy of wintei and the failure of Athenian aid led him to retire. 

Meanwhile, the Spartans had tried to wrest the Ionian Sea from Atheiuu 
Iheir expedition against Cephallenia and ZuMithus m 480 b.c bad failed* 
but no\v a poweifiil horde \ias gathered against \carnania Sparta sent a 
lliousand hoplitts under the admiral C nt iiius Corinth, Leucadia, Anaotonum, 
and Ainbracia furnished troops, and otliti bodies came fioni barbanc Epirota 
and Mactdonian tubes otlieiwise ol)SLure, iinhuling 1000 Chaomans, 1000 
Orest e besides Thespiotians, Molossians Atintaiies, and ParavsBi Even 
the Mactdonian king, Perdiccas, a pioftssed aM} of Alliens, sent 1000 Mace- 
donians J hese aiiiMd, ho\ve\er, tO( lati fortunat(l\ for them, since tlie 
troops, without waiting foi the fleet, inaiclied against the Acarnanian city 
of Stratus in such disoiderlj piide that tlic} fell into ambush, and, after a 
chaotic 1 C treat, dispersed 

The fleet which was to haAc cdliboi itcd in the (unipaign hoped to evade 
the Aigikin-e of the Atlieni in fleet as ( lumiis hid done, but the imperial 
fleet w IS uiidei the cornni ind ot tlic gicit ind cunning Plioimion, who waa 
not detened fi )m att ick b} infen )iit\ of numbeis IntticsUng naval cbesa- 
plaA followed a 

the fleet fioin ( oniiili ind the ie-»t of tin confe dciale^s coming from 
the Ciissein BaA, aaLkIi ought to have joined Ciieiniis, in older to prevent 
the \c imam ins on the coast fiom buecouiing tlitir (ountrjmen in the 
inteiioi, did not do so, but thcA weic compelled, about the same time as 
the bittk A\ IS fought at Stiatus, to come to an engagement with Phormion 
and the tAvcut> Atheiiiin a esse Is tint kejd guare^ at iSaupactus For Pbor- 
mion kept AAatching tliem as the a coisted along out of the gulf, wishing to 
attack them m the open sea But the C orinthi ins and the allies were not 
saihng to Acainaiiia Avitli an a iniention to hght b} sea, but were equipped 
moie loi land seiAice When, hoAveAcr, the} biav them sailing along oppo- 
site to them, as they themsehes proceeded along their own coast, ana on 
attempting to cross oAer fiom Patre in \chaia to the mainland opposite, on 
their wa} to Acarnama obsened the Athenians sailing against them from 
Chalcis and the riAei L\enub (tor theA had not escaped their observation 
when the} had endeaAouied to bring to secietl} during the night) ; under 
these circumstances the} Avere compelled to engage in the mid passage. 
The} had separate commanders for the contingents of the different states 
that joined the armament, but those of the Corinthians were Machaon* 
Isocrates, and Agathaicidas 

And now the Peloponnesians ranged their ships in a circle, aa large as 
they could without lea\iiig dn> opening, with their prows turned outward 
and their sterns inward ; and placed inside all the small craft that accom- 
*panied theip, and then five best sailers, to adAance out quickly and strengthen 
any point on which the enem} might make his attack 

(5n the other hand, the Athenians, ranged in a single line, kept y^hy 
round them, and reducing them into a smallei compass , continually brush- 
ing past them, and making demonstftitions of an immediate onset ; thouffb 
they had preAiously been command^ by Phormion not to attack them tiU M 
himself gave the signal For he hoped that tneir order would not be iMin^ 
tamed l^e that of a land-force on shore, but that the ships would £suCq|IU 
fi each other, .and that^the Wher craft would cause confusion ; and fgy 
^raid idiould blow from the in expectation of wjiich be was 
R, W.— VOL. ui. So 
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round thorn, and which usually rose towards morning, that they would not 
remain steady an instant. He thought, too, that it rested with him to make 
the attack, whenever he pleased, as his ships were the better sailers ; and 
that then would be the ^st time for making it. So when the wind came 
down upon them, and their ships, bemg now brought into a narrow compass, 
were thrown into confusion by the operation of both causes — the violence 
of the wind, and the small craft dashing against them — and when ship was 
falling foul of ship, and the crev s were pushing them oft with poles, and m 
their shouting, and trying to keep clear, and abusing each other, did not 
hear a word eithei of their orders or the boatswains’ diiections ; while, 
through inexperience, thev could not lift their oars in the swell of the sea, 
and so rendered the vessels less obedient to the helmsmen , just then, at that 
favourable moment, he ga\ e the signal 

And the Athenians attacked them, and fiist of all sank one of the 
admiral -ships, then destio^ed all where\ei the> went, and reduced them to 
such a condition, that ow ing to then confusion none of them thought of 
resistance, but the> fled to Patra. and D} me, in Achaia The Athenians 
having closel} pursued them, and taken twehe ships, picking up most of the 
men from them, and putting them on boaid their owji \essels, sailed off to 
Molycrium ; and after electing a troph> at Rhium, and dedicating a ship to 
Neptune, they retuincd to Naupactus The Peloponnesians JKo immedi 
ately coasted along with then remaining ships from D^me and Patrse 1o 
Cyllene, the arsenal ot the Eleans , and C nemus and the ships that were at 
Leucas, which weie to ha\t formed a junction with these, came thence, aftei 
the battle of Stratus, to the same poit 

Then the Laceda monians sent to the fleet, as counsellors to Cnemus, 
Timocrates, Biasidas, and L>cophron, commanding him to make prepara 
tions for a second engagement moie successful than the former, and not to 
be dri\en off the sea b^v a few shijis For the result appealed veij different 
from what ihe^ might have expected (pirticulail\ as it was the fiist %ea- 
fight they had attempted) , and they thought that it was not so much their 
fleet that was infeiioi, but that there had been some cowardice; for the\ 
did not weigh the long expeiience of the Athenians against then own short 
practice of iiaial matters The^ despatched them, therefoie, in anger ; and 
on their arrnal thej sent round, in conjunction with Cnemus, orders for 
ships to be furnished b> the different states, while the\ refitted those they 
already had, with a \iew to an engagement, Phormion, too, on the other 
hand, sent messengeis to Athens to acquaint them with their preparations, 
and to tell them of the \ictory they had gained , at the same time desiring 
them to send him quickly the laigest possible number of ships, for he was 
in daily expectation of an immediate engagement. They despatched to him 
twenty ; but ga\e additional oiders to the commander of them to go first to 
Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of Gortyn, who was their proxe7iu8, persuaded 
them to sail against Cydonia, telling them that he would reduce it undef 
their power ; for it was at present hostile to them. His object, however, in 
calling them in was, that he might oblige the Pohchnitee, who bordered on 
the Cydomans. The commander, therefore, of the squadron went with it 
to Crete, and in conjunction wuth the 1 olichnitse laid waste the teifitqry of 
the Cydomans ; and wasted im little tiif e in the country, owing 4o (idverse 
winds and the impossibility of putting to sea. 

Daring the tune that the Athemans were thus detained on the coart 
CreUe, the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, havyigjp^e their preparatidiis for aa 
engagement, coasted along to Paiiormus tn^ckata, where tie land4hroe of 
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the PelopoimeBiaiie had oome to support them. Phormioii, toO| WMri»ed «hjiM 
to the Roium near Molycrium, and dropped anchor outside of it» trtth 
ships, the same as he had before fought with. This Rhium was friendljMia 
the Athenians ; the other, namely, that m the Peloponnesus, is opposite toiti 
the distance between the two being about seven stadia of sea, whmn forms tte 
mouth of the Cnsssean Gulf At the Rhmm m Achaia, then, being not lilr 
from PanormuB, where their land-force was, tlie Peloponnesiansiuso oaiM 
to anchor with se> enty-8e\ en ships, i\hen they saw that the Athenians 
done the same. And for six oi 8t\en da}8 the^ la> opjiosite each other, 
practising and preparing for the batth , the Peloponnesians intending not to 
sail beyond the Rhia into the open st i, foi thej ueie afraid of a disaster like 
the former , the Athenians, not to s iiJ into the straits, foi the> thought that 
fighting in a confined space uas in favour of the eneinv 

Now when the Athenians did not sail into the luirrou part of the gulf to 
meet them, the Peloponnesians, wishing to lead them on even against their 
will, weighed in the moining, and hiving formed their ships in a ooluimi 
four abreast, sailed to then own land towards the inner pait of the gulf, 
with the light wing taking the lead, in winch j)osition also the\ la) at anwor. 
In this wing lhe> h id ])lac6 d th^^ii twentv best saiU rs , that if rhormion, sup- 
posing them to be suling against Naujiactus, should himself also coast aloxtg 
m that direction to relieve the plicc, the \th(riianM might not, by getting 
outside their wing, escape their advance against tluin, but that these ships 
might shut them in. As tho exjitcted, lie was alarmed for the place in 
its unprotected state, and when he saw them under weigh, against his will, 
and in gieat haste too, he emb irked his crews and sailed along shore; while 
the land-forces of the Messenians at the same time came to support him. 
When the Peloponnesians saw them coasting alorig in a single file, and already 
within the gulf and near the shoie (which was just what they wished), at 
one signal the) suddenly brought their ships round and sailed in a line, ae 
faal as each could, against the Atlieniaiis, hoping to cut off all their shipe. 
Eleven of them, however, which vveie taking the bad, escaped the wing of 
the Peloponnesians and their sudden turn into the ojien gulf , but the rest 
they surprised, and drove them on shoie, in then attempt to escape, and de- 
stroyed them, killing such of the ciews as had not swum out of them. Some 
of the ships they lashed to their ow n and began to tow off empty, and one 
the) took men and all , while in the case of some others, the Messenians, 
coming to their succoui, and dashing into the sea with their armour, and 
boarding them, fought from the decks, and rescued them when they were 
already being towed off 

To this extent then the Peloponnesians had the advantage, and destroyed 
the Athenian ships ; w hile their tw enty vessels in the right wing were m pur- 
suit of those eleven of the enemy that had just escaped their turn into the 
open gulf. They, with the exception of one ship, got the start of them 
Huid fled fy refuge to Naupactus ; and facing about, opposite the temple 
of Apollo, prepared to defend themselves, in case they should sail to ^hore 
against them. Presently they came up, and were smgu^ the p»an as ttojr 
eailed, considering that they had gained the victory ; and the one Atheniaa 
vessel ^at had been left behind wa#chased by a single Leucadian far in ad* 
▼Moa^^he rest. Now there hapj^ned to a merchant vessel moored out 
at 8^ which the Athenian ship had time to sail round, and struck jLou * 
^Qidian iu pursuit of her amidship, and sunk her. The P elop onna s i a n i 
fore w€uea pamo-atrioke^ by this sudden and unlooked-for aohievom yt 
morecMr. mtt thtw nnrsiAliitf in difmxder. OH aooount of the onWUrtHBi 
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they had gained, some of the ships dropped their oars, and stopped in then 
course, from a wish to wait for the rest — doing what was unadvisable, con- 
sidering that they were obsei\ing each other at so sho^t a distance — while 
others even ran on the shoals, thiough their ignorance of the localities. 

The Athenians, on seeing this, took courage, and at one woid shouted for 
hattle, and rushed upon them. In consequence of their pre-vious blunders 
and their present confusion, they \\ithstood them but a shoit time and then 
fled to Panormus, w hence the\ had put out Ihe Athenians pursued them 
closelj, and took bi\ of the ships ntaiest to them, and ieco\eied their own, 
which the eneln^ hid disabled near the shoie and at the beginning of the 
engagement, and had taken in tow. Of the men, the> put some to death, 
and made others prisoneis ISow on boaid the Leucadian sliip, which went 
down off the merchant \essel, w as 1 imocratcs the Lacedaemonian ; who, when 
the ship was desti()}ed, killed himself, and falling o\erboard was floated into 
the harbour of Naupactus On tlieii letuin, the Athenians erected a trophy 
at the spot from which thc^ put out bcloie gaming the Mctor'\ ; and all the 
dead and the wrecks that weie near then coast tht\ took up, and ga\e back 
to the enem> tin ns undci tiuce llie Pel(»j)oiincsnns also erected a troplu, 
as victors, for tlie defeat of the sliips thej liad disabled ntai the shore, and 
the ship the} had taken the} dedicated at Khiiim, in Achaia, by the side of 
ti^ troph} . After w aids, being afiaid of the leinfoi cement fiom Athens, all 
but the Leucadi ms sailed at the ajiproaeh of night into the C nssssan Ba} and 
the port of C onnth Isot lung aftei their letreat, the Athenians fiom C icie 
armed at Isaupactus, with the twcnti ships that wtie to ha}c joined Phoi- 
mion before the engagement And thus ended the summci 

Before, liowe\ei, the fleet dispersed which had ictiicd to Corinth and the* 
Crissasan Ba}, Ciiemiis, Biasidas, and the rest of the Peloponnesian com- 
manders wished, at the suggestion of the Megaiians, to make an attempt 
upon Piraeus, the port of Athens, which, as was natuial fiom their decided 
superiorit} at sea, w is kft unguarded and open It was determined, there- 
fore, that each m in should take las otu, and cushion, and tropoter^ and go 
land from Corinth to the sea on the side of Athens , and that after proceed 
ing as quick!} as possible to Megaia, the} should lauiieh from its poit, Nissea, 
foity \es8els that happeiud to be theic, and sail straightwa} to Pirajus Foi 
there was neitliei an} fleet keeping guaid before it, nor an} thought of the 
enem} ever sailing against it m so sudden a manner , and as for their ven- 
turing to do it opeiil} and deliberate!} , they supposed that either the} would 
not think of it, oi themsehes would not fail to be aware befoiehand, if the} 
should. HaMiig adopted this resolution, they proceeded immediately to 
execute it; and when the} had arri\ed b} night, and launched the ^e8sel8 
from Nissea, the} sailed, not against Athens as the\ had intended, for they 
were afraid of the risk (some wind oi othei w as also said to have prevented 
them), but to the headland of Salamis looking towards Megara ; wnere there 
was a fort, and a guard of three ships to prevent an} thing from being take* 
in or out of Megaia So they assaulted the fort, and towed off the triremes 
empty ; and making a sudden attack on the rest of Salamis, the} laid it waste 
Now fire signals of an enemy’s approach were raised towards Athens, and 
a consternation was caused by them if^t exceeded by any during tto whole 
war. For those in the cit} imagined timt the enemy had already into 
Piraeus; while those in Pii<e\is thought that Salamis had been taken, and 
that they were all but sailing into their harbours : which indeed, if they 
wo«ld but have not been afraid of it, might easily^have been done; and it 
vea not a wind that would bavej)reventra But at daybreak A^- 
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mans went all in a body to PircBoa to redat tiie enemy ; and lailiiohed thdtr 
ships, and going on board with haste and much uproar, sailed with the fleet 
to Si^mis, while with their land-forces they mounted guard at Pinene* 
When the Peloponnesians saw them coming to the rescue, after overrunid^ 
the greater part of Salamis, and taking both men and broty, and the thiee 
ships from the port of Budorum, the} sailed for Nisma as quickly as $ey 
could ; for their vessels too caused them some alarm, as they had baan 
launched after Ijing idle a long time, and weie not at all water-tight. On 
their arri\al at Megara tlie> letiiinrd again to C orinth b} land When Uta 
Athenians found them no longt i on the coast of Salamis, they also sailed 
back ; and after this alarm tlu\ ])aid more attintion in future to the safety 
of Piraeus, both b^ closing the luirbouis, anti \n all other precautions 

During this Minlei, after tlu ilettof the Pc loponnt huiiih hud dispersed^ 
the Athenians at Isaiijiactus under the conimind of Plioiimon, after ooastme 
along to Astacus, and the it disembaiking, miiclud into the interior of 
Acdinania, with four huiidicd hca\} -armed of the Atheinans from the ships 
and four hundred of the Messcnians 1 mm Stratus. ( oronta, and some 
other places, tht} expelled certain indniduals wlio ^\cre thought to be 
untrue to them, and ha\ing restoied ( \ius, son ol lht{)l>tUH, to Coronta, 
itturned again to then msscIs and sailed heme to Athtn« at the return of 
spring, taking with them such of tlu piisoncrs fi m tlu naxal battles as w#e 
freemen (wlio were cxehangtel min f< » man'i and tlu slops they had cap- 
tured. And so ended this xvintei, and the tlind leai of tlu wai ^ 

Bui'v, following (iiotc, sa^s. that after tins, Phormion “silenth drops oat 
of luster), and as we find his son Asopius sent out in tlu following summer 
at the request ol the Acainaiiians, we must eonehuU that Ilih caieer had 
been cut short b\ death Duru\ 8a>s he died in 4JH h c , and that “the City 
ga\c him an honourable fuiural and pi teed his tomb lusidf that of Pencles. 
Asopius after failing in an assault on (1 niada xxas killed he foie Leucus.s 
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The fourth }ear of the war, 428 B c , opened with the third in\asion of 
Attica bj Archidamub, but the Peiiclean policy of lemammg within the 
walls was continued Athens hei&elf lemaming impregnable, revolt broke 
out among her allies a 

# One of the most rcinaikable events in the histoi} of the Pelbponnesian, 
war IS the re\olt of Mjtilene The island of Lesbos contained h\e Aioliin 
towns, which weie indeed connected in a certain wa>,but weic }et perfectl} 
independent of one another, M\tilene, howe^tl,b\ the ad\antages of its 
position and bj its excellent harbour, had iisen fii abo^e the other four 
towns The three smallei ones among them, P>iiln, Eresus, and Antissa,* ^ 
had absolutel} joined M>tilenc, and were guided b> it , but Methjmna had 
not done so, and the relation in which the Lesbians stood to Athens was still 
very favourable their contingent consisted in ships commanded b} Lesbians, 
and they paid no tribute But the fate of Samos had warned the few places 
standing in the same i elation, Chios and Lesbos, and had lendered them 
suspicious of the intentions of the Athenians , and tliej feared lest the 
Athenians should treat them as the> had treated the smaller islands, and 
should reduce them to the same state of dependence as Samos, by ordering 
them to deli\er up their ships and pay tribute But the more such places 
became aware of their importance, and the more they felt that b'v going ovei 
to the other side, they would cast a great weight into the scale, the more 
they naturally became inclined to revolt Thus the M}tilenean8 were pre- 

E ared for the step thej took, and the re\olt spread thence o\er the whole of 
fesbos, with the exception of Methjmna, which, as is always the case in con- 
federations of states, fiom jealousy of M>tilene, sided with the Athenians, 
and directed their attention to the fact that treasonable plots were formed 
in Lesbos, and that a re\ olt was near at hand. 


THE REVOLT OF MTTILBNE 

At first the Athenians, with inciedtble carelessness, paid little |j|tention 
to the information, a neglect which waS||the consequence of the stiynge anar- 
chical condition of Athens, where the government had in reality no power. 
There was no magistracy to take the initiative, or to form a preliminary reso- 
lutibn or prcbuleuma in such cases. The rooeft might indeed meeti ai^ did 
meat every day, and any demagogue mi^il^ropose a measure ; la* whan 
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titis WM not done, thete was no authori^ on wfai^ it tras inoimliaBt 
dooe enoh measures, and nothing was d^. At Mytilene, on thentiier haiiA, 
although under tiie supremacy ra Athens democracy everyirlMan gauud^tts 
upper hand, there seems to naye been a powerful aristocratic elemeul» att 
the government most have been very strong. Everything was 
and cautiously prepared, and was kept profoundly secret. revolt i/m 

determined upon, and public opinion was in favour of it. But as they wi^Sn 
to proceed safely, and provide themselves sufficiently with arms and VIO* 
visions, the undertaking was delayed, and the Athenians, who at first nitd 
neglected everything, at last fitted (>ut an expedition which was to talm 
Mytilene by surprise. 

But on this occasion it became e\ ident ho\\ injurious it was to Aihent^ 
down to the end of tlie war, that at Kuch times of indent neoessity the gov- 
ernment still continued t<i be as beforOs and that theic had not been instituted 
a separate magistrate for w'ar to take such measures in time. As all prooeed- 
ings were public, and neither the preparations nor their object could be kept 
secret, all the plans were known to e\ erj bod > , as the} weie discussed in t«e 
popular assembly. It was indeed resolved there to surprise Mytilene; l^t 
this decree was ludicrous, and its consequences might be fcireseeii. 

A Mytileneaii, who was staging at Athens, or some one else anxious to do 
them a serMce, on hearing of it, went to Eulxea, took a boat, and inforo^ 
the Mytileiieans of the danger that was threatening them. Had this not bftn 
done, the revolt would have been prevented, and that foi the good of tile 
Mytileneans themselves. The intention of the Athenians was to suipriae the 
cit} during the celebration of a festival, winch the Mjtilcneaiis solemnised 
■ at a considerable distance from then city, in conjunction w^ith the other Lee- 
bians. Knowing the design of the Adieinans, they did not go out to the 
festival, and determined to raise the standard of rev olt at once. They quickly 
applied to the Peloponnesians, with wrhom they had, no doubt, been already 
negptiating, and requested the Spartans to send them succour of some kind or 
another. The Spartans sent them a commander without a force, which was 
anything but what they would liave liked. He undertook the command in the 
city, and exhorted them to be courageous and persevering. The} were ex- 
pected to undergo the hardships of famine for the sake of the Spartans, but 
the general did not bring them any additional strength to repel the Athenians. 
They had nothing but their owm foices. 

The Athenian fleet now arrived and blockaded the city ; after several Utile 
engagements the Mytileneans were reduced to extremities. Their envoys 
haa at length prevailed upon the Peloponnesians to send them a motley fleet 
to relieve Mytilene. But it set sail with the usual slowness of the Spartans, 
and did not arrive until Mytilene, compelled by famine, had surrendered* 
Such was the care shown to save Mytilene ! The long endurance of famine, 
shows how strongly the Mytileneans were bent upon escaping from tbe 
dominion of their enemies. How fearful it must have been, may be inferred 
from the fftct, that in the end they preferred surrendering at discretion to an 
enraged enemy* The courage of the Mytileneans w'as lixe that of the Cam^ 
panians in the Hannibalic War : they allowed themselves to be shut up Uks 
sheep in a fold, to be starved, and there remained nothing for tow ui 
the endll but to surrender. Many oi those who had been most cons^picnous, 
wera tsl^n prisoners by Paches, Ihe Athenian general. The oamtulgtian 
Mntained nothing else but a promise that the Athenian co mm a nder wwitl 
not, on his own authority, svder any one to be put to death, and tligt le 
wonl^leave the decisicRi to ti|mp<^‘^ Athena. 
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The war had already assumed the most fearful character ; Alcidas, the 
Spartan admiral of the Peloponnesian fleet, which went to the relief of the 
Myfileneans, had, on his voyage, indulged in the most cruel piracy ; he had 
captured all the ships he met with, without any regard as to \vhat place 
they belonged to, and had thrown into the sea the crews of the allies and 
subjects of the Athenians, for whose deliverance the Spartans pretended to 
be anxious, as well as those of Athenian vessels This barbarous mode of 
warfare was practised b} the Spartans from the \ er> beginning of the war. 
They not only captured the Athenian ships winch sailed round Peloponnesus, 
but mutilated the crews, chopping off the hands of the sailors, and then 
drowned them. 

This inhuman cruelty of the Spartans excited in the minds of the Athe- 
nians a desire to make reprisals ; and thus it unfoituiifitely became quite a 
natural feeling among the Athenians to de\ ise inhuman \ engeance upon the 
Mytileneans. The\ felt that Athens had given the Mvtilemans no cause foi 
revolt, that the alliance with tlum had btcn left unalttied as it had been 
before, and that if the M’v tileneans had succeeded in joining the Spartans, 
they would ha^e bi ought Atluiis into git at dangei, ])aith b} their power, 
and paitly by their example. It was, moieovei, thought necessarv to terrifv 
Chios by a striking example, in order that the oligarchical paitv there might 
not attempt a similar undertaking. Ihose who did not see the necessA^ for 
such a measure, at least imagined that the> saw it, for re isons of this kind 
are never anything else than an eail pietext. With all enticements of this 
description, the people were induced to despatch ordeis to the gcneial Paches 
to avenge on the Mvtileneans what the Spaitans had done to the Athenians 
He was to put to death all the men capable of bearing aims, and to sell 
women and children into sla\ erj . 

But the minds of the Athenians were too humane for such a design to be 
entertained by them for anv length of time , and although it had been possi- 
ble to carry out such a decree, thiough the existing confusion of ideas ab«ut 
morality, yet the better \oice had not }et died awav in their bosoms The 
historian need not tell us that thousands could not close their eyes during 
the night in consequence of the terrible deci ee ; and that through fear lest 
it should be earned into effect, the> assembled eail> in the morning, even 
before sunrise. Ihe morning after the day on which the decree had been 
passed, all the people met earlier than usual, and demanded of the pr^tanes 
once more to put the question to the vote, to see whether the decree should 
be earned into effect or not This was done, and although the ferocious 
Cleon struggled with all fury to obtain the sanction of the first decree, yet 
humanity prevailed at this second v oting & 

It is in this debate that Cleon first appears in the pages of Thucydides ; 
he was opposed by Diodotus who, b^ calm logic rather than impassioned 
appeal, won the Athenians over to merej. It is thus that Thucydides 
describes the escape of the Mytileneans . ^ 

“ And they immediately despatched another trireme with all speed, that 
they might not find the city destroyed through the previous arnval of the 
first ; T^ch had the start by a day and a night. The Mytilenean ambassa- 
dors having provided for the vessel wine and barley -cakes, and prettusing 
great rewards if they should arnve first, there was such haste in the^f course, 
tnat at the same time as they fowed they ate cakes kneaded with oil and 
wine ; and some slept in turn while others rowed. And as there happened 
to begdo wind against them, and the former vesiel did not sail in any haste 
on BO horrible a business, while th^ hurried dh in tne manner descrilbed ; 
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though the other arrived so much first that Pashes had read the deoree, a&d 
was on the point of executing the sentence, the second came to land altw it, 
and prevented the butchery. Into such imminent peril did Mytilene oenK. 

The other party, whom Paches had sent off as the chief authors of 
revolt, the Athenians put to death, according to the advice of Cleon, anyflb^t'^ 
mg to rather more than one thousand The> also dismantled the warn <tif 
the Mytileneans, and seized their ships. 

It was resolved that onh the leadeis of the rebellion should be taken to 
account and conveyed to Athens, but that no harm should be done to Ae 
other M^tlleneans The Mjtileneans were, of course, obliged to deliver up 
all their ships and arms, and then terntor\, with that of the other towns, 
except Metli}mnd, made a cleruchia that is, it was di\ided into equal lots, 
and given to Athenian citizens as fiefs. But this was, in point of fact, noth- 
ing Sse than the imposition of a permanent land-tax upon the former owners; 
for the Athenians let out their lots to the ancient proprietors for a small 
rent. The number of rebels who were c inied to Vthens and executed there, 
was, indeed, \er} great, Stidl^ great , but tht} were real rebels, and their 
blood did not come upon the heads of the Atlu nians 

In the declamations ot the sophists, wc hear much of the e\ilsof the 
Athenian demociac}, of the inibfoi tunes of the most distinguished men : and 
that of Paches is rcgaidod as one of the most conspicuous cases. The people, 
it IS said, weic ungialcful towaids Paches, the conqueror of Mjtilene, who 
had, e\ en before that conquest, distinguished himself as a general , and they 
now took him to account foi the mannci in which he had conducted the 
war, and he, in oidei to escape condemnation, made away with himeelf. 
•This stop} is belie\ed to have Incn related b\ tlic f ither of all sophistfl and 
declaiiners, Isocrates, and is mentioned also b> the sophists of later times, 
and b> a Roman w liter on inilitai\ afiairs But the true account may be 
learnt from a poem of the Ore<k Anthology^ where Paches is said to nave 
abq^d his power in subduing the island he dislionouied two noble ladies 
of Mjtilene, who went to Athens to appeal to the sense of justice of the 
Athenian people 

On that occasion the Athenians showed their true humanity, for they 
forgot how dangerous enemies the M> tileneans liad been to them, and not- 
withstanding tlie Mctory of Paches, the> weie inexorable towards him, and 
had he not put an end to his life, he would certamh have been condemned 
and handed over to the EIe\en. Of this deed the friends of Athens need 
not be ashamed 

The conduct of the commandei of the Spartan fleet, which appeared on 
the coast of Ionia, shows the Spartans in the same light in which thw always 
appear, as immenseh awkward and slow in all they undertook. It was in 
vain that the Corinthians and other enterprising people advised them to"at- 
tack Mytilene, because the Athenians were in a newly-conquered city, and the 
appearance of a superior force of Peloponnesians would be sufficien^to create 
a revolt in Che cit^, and to crush the small force of the Athenians. But Al- 
cidas, in torpid Spartan laziness, was immovable, and returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus without undei taking or having effected anything, except that be 
received on board the suppliants wIk^ threw themselves into the aea» and car- 
ried on*)^ most cruel piracy. The Spartans followed the principle of net 
punishing their generals, which wal the very^pposite to that of the Atbe- 
mans, who often made their commanders responsible when fortune had hMKi 
against them ; and when thej^had neglected an opportunity, or been 
of any^unme, they neveifesoap^ itninmiBhed.^ 
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It was shortly after the fate of Mytilene was sealed, that Plateea fell lato 
the power of ruthless Sparta, as described previously. The affair of My- 
tilene was followed by an internal war in the island of Corcyra. In descril^ 
mg this sedition Thucydides is unwontedly vivid and his final moralising 
upon the bloody event, as Grote says, ^^Tiill ever remain memorable as the 
work of an analyst and a philosopher ’ « 


THUCYDIDES’ ACCOUNl OF THE REVOLT OF CORCiRA 

Now the fort^ ships of the Peloponnesians which had gone to the relief 
of the Lesbians, (and which weie filing, at the time we refened to them, 
across the open sea, and were pursued the Athenians and caught in a 
storm off Crete, and from that point had been dispersed ) on reaching the 
Peloponnese, found at C > llene thirteen ships of the Leucadians and Ai^ra- 
Clans, with Biasidas, son of lellis, who had latch aimed as counsellor to 
Alcidas. For tlie I^aceddcmouians wished, as the\ had failed in saving 
Lesbos, to make their fleet moie numerous, and to sail to Corcyra, which was 
in a state of sedition , as the Athenians weie stationed at Naupactus with 
only twehe ships , and in oider that the} might ha\c the start of them, 
before any larger fleet leinforced them fiom Athens So Brasnias* and 
Alcidas proceeded to make prepii itions for these measures 

For the CoiC}r8eans began their sedition on the letuin home of the 
prisoners taken in the sea-fights off Epidamnus, who had been sent back b\ 
the Corinthians, nominally on the secunt> of eight bundled talents guenfoi 
them by their proxem^ but in leality, because the} had consented to bring* 
over Corc\ia to the Corinthians These men then weieintiiguing, b} \isits 
to each of the citizens, to cause the re\olt of the cit> from the Athenians 
On the arri\al of a ship from Athens and another fiom C oiinth, with emo'vs 
on board, and on their meeting for a confeience, the Cor^}rdeans ’votenJ to 
continue allies of the \thenians according to then agreement, but to be on 
fnendl} terms with the Peloponnesians, as they had formeil} been 

Now there was one Pilhias, a \olunteei proxenus of the Athenians, and 
the leader of the populir part} , him these men bi ought to trial, on a charge 
of ensla\ing Coic}ra to the Athenians. Having been acquitted, he brought 
to trial in return the fi\e richest indniduals of their part’v, charging them 
with cutting stakes in the ground sacied to Jupiter, and to the hero Alci- 
nous ; the penalt} affixed being a stater foi ever} stake When they had 
been convicted, and, owing to the amount of the penalt} , were sitting as 
suppliants in the temples, that the} might be allowed to pay it by instal- 
ments, Pithias, who was a membei of the council also, persuades that body 
to enforce the law. So when they were excluded from all hope by the 
seventy of the law, and at the same time heard that Pithias was likely, 
while be was still in the council, to persuade the populace to hold as friendi^ 
and foes the same as the Athenians did, they conspired togethef, and took 
daggers, and, hai ing suddenly entered the council, assassinated Pithias and 
others, both counsellors and private persons, to the number of sixty. Some 
few, however, of the same part} as Pitl^as, took refuge on boasd the Athen- 
ian tnreme, which was still there. 

Having perpetrated tins deed, and ^summoned the CorcyrmdKs to an 
assembly, they told them that this was the best thing for them, and that so 
they^ would be least m danger of being enslavediJby the Athenians ; and f^y 
moved, that in future they should receive neiiher pSrty, except coini||g in a 
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quist manner with a single ship, but ahonld ooniider alaimr force as hostile. 
As they moved^ so also they oompeUed them to adopt their motion. Ihqr 
likewise sent immediately ambassadors to Athensi to show, respecting edmt 
had been done, that it was for their best interests, and to prevail on ths 
refugees there to adopt no measure prejudicial to them, that tlmre mighfbdt 
be any reaction. ^ 

On their arrival, the Athenians arrested as revolutionists both t)|e 
ambassadors and all who were persuaded by them, and lodged them in cus- 
tody in ACgina. In the meantime, on the arrival of a Corinthian ship <and 
some Lacedaemonian en\ oys, the dominant party of the Corcyraeans attacked 
the commonalty, and defeated them in battle. When night came on, the 
commons took refuge in the citadel, and on the eminences in the city, and 
there established themselves in a body, having possession also of the HyUaio 
harbour; while the other paity occupied the market-place, where most of 
them dwelt, with the harbour adjoining it, looking towards the mainland. 

The next day they had a few skirmishes, and both parties sent about into 
tlie country, inviting the 8la^eH, and offering them fieedom. The greater 
part of them joined the commons as allies ; while the other party was rein- 
forced by eight hundred auxiliaries from the continent. 

After the interval of a day, a battle was again fought, and the commons 
gained the victory, having the ad\ antage both in strength of position and in 
numbers : the women also boldly assisted them, throw mg at tne enemy with 
the tiling from the houses, and standing the brunt of the melee beyond what 
could have been exiiected from tlieir nature. About twilight the rout of 
the oligarchical party was effected ; and fearing that the commons mig^t 
carry the arsenal at the first assault, and put them to the sword, they jBred 
the houses round about the market-place, and the lodging-houses, to stop 
their advance, sparing neither their own nor other people’s ; so that much 
property belonging to the mei chants was consumed, and the whole city was in 
dcMiger of being destroyed, if, in addition to the fire, there had been a wind 
blowing on it. After ceasing from the engagement, both sides remained 
quiet, and kept guard during the night. On \ ictory declaring for the com* 
mons, the Corinthian ship stole out to sea ; while the greater part of the 
auxiliaries passed over unobserved to the continent. 

The day following, icostratus son of Diitrephes, a general of the Athen* 
ians, came to their assistance from Naupactus with twelve ships and five 
hundred heavy-armed, and wished to negotiate a settlement, persuading 
them to agree with each other to bring to trial the ten chief autnors of the 
sedition (who immediately fled), and for the rest to dwell in peace, having 
made an arrangement with each other, and with the Athenians, to have the 
same foes and friends. After effecting this he was going to sail away ; but 
the leaders of the commons urged him to leave them five of bis shipsy'that 
their adversaries mi^ht be less on the move ; and they wonld themselves 
man and ijjsnd with him an equal number of theirs. He consented to do so, 
and they proceeded to enlist their adversaries for the ships. They, fearing 
that they should be sent off to Athens, seated themselves as suppliants 
in the temple of the Dioscuri ; while Nicostratus was trying to wisoide 
them ^ ris^ and to encourage them* When he did not prevtuTon tnam, tibe 
common having armed themselves on this pretext, alleged that li^ 
no good intentions, as was evideiflb from thtir mistrust in not sailing itith 
tiiem ; and removed their arms from their honses, and would have de siW i M j bsd 
some of them whom they ^et with, if Nicostratus had not prevsinsi^ 
ISiesMt, semng what was on, seaM themselves as snp^ianii 
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temple of Juno, their numbei araountme to not less than four hundred 
But the commons, beinff afraid of their maung some new attempt, persuaded 
them to rise, and tiansmrred them to the island in front of the temple, and 
proviBions were sent over there for them 

When the sedition was at this point, on the fourth or fifth day after the 
transfer of the men to the island, the ships of the Peloponnesians, three-and- 
fafty in number, came up from C\llene, ha\ing been stationed there since 
their return from Ionia Ihe commander of them, as before, was Alcidas, 
Brasidas sailing with him as counselloi After coming to anchor at Sybota, 
a port on the mainland, as soon as it is morning the^ sailed towards 
Corcj ra 

The Corc’\ rTeans, being in gmt confusion, and alarmed both at the state 
of things in the cit^ and at tlu uhaiut of tli( enem^, at once pioceeded to 
equip sixt> \essels, and to send them out, as tlle^ ^\cle successnel} maimed, 
against the enem> , though the \ them ins idMstd them to kt them sail hut 
first, and aftert;vaids to follow themsehes with all then ships together On 
their aessels coming up to the entnn in this scatUied minnei, two immedi- 
ately went o\ei to them, wink in otheis the crews weie fighting amongst 
themsehes, and thcie w is no oidei in then meisuies The Pelojionnesians, 
seeing their confusion, drew u]) twent\ of tlitn ships agimst the Coic^rtans 
and the remainder agunst the tweht oi tlit Vthciiiins, amongst whiA weie 
the two celebiated 'itssels, Salamima and Parxlus 

The Corc^rsBans, coming to the attuk m bid oidei, ind h^ few slaps at 
a time, were distressed through their own aiiingenunts while the Athen- 
ians, fearing the enem> s numbers and the chance of their sui rounding them, 
did not attack then whole fleet, oi e\en the eentre of the dnisic n opposed to ' 
themselves, but took it in flink, and sank one ship After this, when the 
Peloponnesians had foimed in a circle, the\ begin to s\il lound them, and 
endeavoured to throw them into confusion llie dnision wlneh was opposed 
to the CorcMseius percei\ing this and fearing thit the siine thing might 
happen as had at Naupaetus, ad\anced to then support Ihus the whole 
united fleet simultaneous!} ittacked the Athenians, who now began to letiie, 
lowmg astern , at the same time wishing the vessels of the Corc}r 80 ans to 
retreat fiist, while the} themselves diew off as leisure!} as possible, and 
while the enem}r weie still langed against them The sea-fight then, having 
been of this character, ended at sunset 

The Corc}i 8 Ban 8 , feaiing that the enemy, on the strength of his MCtor}, 
might sail against the cit} , and either lescue the men in the island, or proceed 
to some other violent measures, earned the men o\ er again to the sanctuary 
of Juno, and kept the city under guard The Peloponnesians, however, 
though victorious m the engagement, did not dare to sail against the cit} , 
but withdrew with thirteen of the Coic} iman lessels to the continent, whence 
they had put out. The next day the} ad\anced none the more against the 
city, though the inhabitants were in gieat confusion, and though ^rasidas, it ' 
IB said, advised Alcidas to do so, but was not equal to him in authority ; 
but they landed on the promontory of Leucimne, and ravaged the country 
Meanwhile, the commons of the Core} rasans, being very much alarmed 
lest the fleet should sail against them, entered into negotiation ^ith the sup- 
pliants and the rest for the preseivation of the city And some^ them 
they persuaded to go on boa^d*the ships 5 for, notwithstanding the general 
dismay, they still manned thirty, in expectation of the enemy’s Mvaooe 
agaizv»t them. But the Peloponnesians, after.favagp^ the land till mid- 
day, sailed away^ and at nightf^ the af^rc^eh 01 sixty Athemaneslaps 
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from Leuoas was sispaalled to them, which the Atheniaiu had sent triib 
Eurjmedon son of l^uoles, as commander, on hearing of. the sedition, and 
of the fleet about to go to Gorcyra with Aloidas« 

The Peloponnesians then immediately proceeded homeward by night wltli, 
all haste, passing along shore; and having hauled their diips owitf(fthe 
isthmus of Leucas, that they might not be seen doubling it, they 8aile<lbi<^ 
The CorcyraBans, on learning approach of the Auienian fleet and the 
retreat of the enemy, took and brought into the city the Messenians, who 
before had been without th(^ walls : and having ordered the ships they bad 
manned to sail round into the Hyllaic harbour, while they were going rotind, 
they put to death any of their opponents they might have happened to 
seize ; and afterwards despatched, as they landed them from the ships, all 
that they had persuaded to go on board. They also went to tlie sanctuary 
of Juno, and persuaded ahc»ut fifty men to take their trial, and condemned 
them all to death. The majority of the suppliants, who had not been pre- 
vailed on by them, \vlien tliey saw what was being done, slew one another 
there on the sacred ground ; while some hanged themselves on the trees, 
and others destroyed themselves as they severally could. During seven days 
that Eurymedon stayed after his arrival w'lth Ins sixty ships, the Corcyrceans 
w'ere butchering those of their countrymen w^liom they thought hostile to 
them ; bringing their accusations, indeed, against those only wrho were for 
putting dow'ii the democracy ; but some were slam foi private enmity also, 
and others for money owed them b} those who had borrowed it. Every 
mode of death was thus had recourse to ; and whatevei ordinarily happens 
in such a state oi things, happened then, and still more. For father mur- 
• dered son, and they were dragged out of the sanctuaries, or slain in them ; 
while in that of Bacchus some were walled up and perished. So savagely 
did the sedition proceed ; w’^hile it appeared to do so all the more from its 
bein^ amongst the earliest.^ 

afterwards, even the whole of Greece, so to say, was convulsed ; 
struggles being everywhere made by the popular leaders to call in the 
Athenians, by the oligarchical part}, the Lacedaemonians. Now they would 
have had no pretext for calling them in, nor have lieen prepared to do so, in 
time of peace. But when pressed by wai, and when an alliance also w*ag 
maintained by both parties for the injury of their opponents and for their 
own gain therefrom, occasions of in\iting them were easily supplied to such 
as wished to effect any revolution. And many dreadful things befell the 
cities through this sedition, which occur, and will always do so, as long as 
human nature is the same, but in a more violent or milder form, and varying 
in their phenomena, as the several variations of circumstances may in each 
case present themselves. 

For in peace and prosperity both communities and individuals bad better 
feelings, tl^ough not falling into urgent needs ; whereas war, by taking away 
^he free supply of daily wants, is a violent master, and assimilates moat men’s 
tempers to their present condition. The states then were thus toifli by 
sedition, and the later instances of it in any part, from having beard what 
had been done before, exhibited largely an excessive refinement of ideas, 
both in the eminent cunning of thfir plans, and the monstrous cruelty of 
their vS^eance. The ordinary meaning of words was changed by them as 

Over five hundred of the oligarchical party escaped to Mount btone, and when ths AtiMWim 
fleet Bailed away proceeded to make^reqaent r^de npon the demooratto etroogholda, till JnAMk 
tee Athenian fmt on the wa&to Skw peneed in Coreyra and aided the people to slontt flinir 
The pilamen left to the mob were Iq|^ bMcheied |wl the oUgaroUeal party s miHrfl a t e i .| 
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they thought proper. For reckleas daring was regarded as courage that tras 
true to its friends ; prudent delay, as specious cowardice ; moderation, as a 
cloak for unmanliness ; being intelligent in everything, as* being useful for 
nothing. Frantic violence was assigned to the manly character ; cautious 
plotting was considered a specious excuse for declining the contest. 

The advocate for cruel measures was always trusted ; while his opponent 
was suspected. He that plotted against another, if successful, was reckoned 
clever ; he that suspected a plot, still cleverer ; but he that forecasted for 
escaping the necessity of all such things, was regarded as one who broke up 
his party, and was afraid of his adversaries. In a word, the man was com- 
mended who anticipated one going to do an evil deed, or who persuaded to 
it one who had no thought of it. Moreover, kindred became a tie less close 
than party, because the latter was more ready for unscrupulous audacity. 
For such associations have nothing to do with any benefit from established 
laws, but are formed in opposition to those institutions by a spirit of rapacity. 
Again, their mutual grounds of confidence they confirmed not so much by 
any reference to tlie divine law as by fellowship in some act of lawlessness. 
The fair professions of their adversaries they received with a cautious eye to 
their actions, if they were stronger than themselves, and not with a spirit of 
generosity. 

To be avenged on another was deemed of greater consequence than to^ 
escape being first injured oneself. As for oaths, if in any case exchanged 
with a view to a reconciliation, being taken by either party with regard to 
their immediate necessity, they only held good so long as they had no re- 
sources from any other quarter ; but he that first, when occasion offered, 
took courage to break them, if he saw his enemy off his guard, wreakei 
his vengeance on him with greater pleasure for his confidence, than he would 
have done in an open manner ; taking into account both the safety of the 
plan, and the fact that by taking a treacherous advantage of him he also 
won a prize for cleverness. And the majority of men, when dishonest, more 
easily get the name of talented, than, when simple, that of good ; and of the 
one they are ashamed, while of the other they are proud. Ifow the cause of 
all these things was power pursued for the gratification of covetousness and 
ambition, and the consequent violence of parties when once engaged in con- 
tention. 

For the leaders in the cities, having a specious profession on each side, 
put forward, respectively, the political equality of the people, or a mod- 
erate aristocracy, while in word they served the common interests, in truth 
they made them their prizes. And while struggling by every means to 
obtain an advantage over each other, they dared and carried out the most 
dreadful deeds ; heaping on still greater vengeance, not only so far as was 
just and expedient for the state, but to the measure of what was pleasing to 
either party in each successive case : and whether by an unjust sentence of 
condemnation, or on gaming the ascendency by the stro^ han(|, they were 
read^ to glut the animosity they felt at the moment. Thus piety was in 
fashion with neither party ; but those who had the luck to effect some odious 
purpose under fair pretences were the more highly spoken of. The n^trals 
amon^ the citizens were destroyed bydboth parties ; either because |hey did 
not Join them in their quarrel, or for envy that they should so escape* 

Thus every kind of villaidy arose in Greece from these seditions. Sip- 
plieity, which is a very large ingredient in a noble nature, was 
dowKi and disappeared ; and mutual oppositicdi of Jfeelin^, with a wawof 
confidence, prevailed to a grstfl eigtont. fW l^re was nwther piroiBpc that 
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could be depended on, nor oath that etruek them with fear, to Mt an end 
to their atriie ; but all being in their oalcolationB more atronriy molfead to 
despair of anything proving trustworthy, they looked forward to th^ owo 
escape from suffering more easily than they could place oonfidenoe fe 
aTrangements with others. And the men of more homely wit, geMWally 
speaking, had the advantage ; for through f eanug their own defioieiKb]^ and 
the cleverness of their opponents, lest they might be worsted in words, and 
be first plotted against by means of the versatility of their enemy’s gc^us, 
they proceeded boldly to deeds. Whereas their opponents, arrogantly think* , 
iiig that they should be aware beforehand, and that there was no need for 
their securing by action what they could hy stratagem, were unguarded and 
more often ruined. 

It was in C orc\ ra then that most of these things ^ere first ventured on ; 
both the deeds v\hich men who were governed with a spirit of msolenoe, 
rather than of moderation, by those who afterwards afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance, would do as the retaliating part} , or whieh those who 
wished to lid themselves of their accustomed jxivert}, and passionately 
desired the possession of their neighbours’ goods, might unjustly resolve on ; 
or which those w ho had begun the struggle, not from covetousness, but on a 
more equal footing, might savageh and ruthlessl} pioceed to, chiefl} through 
• being carried awa^ b} the ludf ness of their anger Ihus the course of life 
being at that time thrtiwn into confusion m the cit}, human nature, which 
18 wont to do wrong even m spite of the laws, having then got the mastery 
ol the law, gladh showed Aself to be unrestiained in ])as 8 ion, above regard 
for justice, and an enemy to all supenont} , The} would not else have pre- 
, •ferred vengeance to religion, and gam to innocence, in which state envy 
would have had no povvei to hurt them And so men presume in their aoto 
of vengeance to be the first to violate those common laws on such quesiionn, 
from which all have a hope secured to them of being themselves rescued from 
misfortune ; and the> will not allow them to remain, in case of any one’s 
ever bemg in danger and in need of some of them <' 


DEMOSTHENES AND SPHACTERIA 

These massacres at Corc> ra, M} tilene, Platssa, and Melos were doubly 
disastrous ; iniquity alwa} s striking back at its perpetrators, thus making 
two victims Through such reversions to the barbarity of former days the 
sense of right, of justice will ever} where become enfeebled until it finally 
disappears. 

As though nature herself had wished to take part in the general disorder, 
earthquakes visited Attica, Euboea, and all of Boeotia, particularly Orcho* 
menos. Pestilence had never made its appearance m the reloponnesus ; now 
for a year jt raged among the Athenians with terrible mortaliQr. Since 
its outbreak it had earned off forty-three hundred hoplites, three hun- 
dred horsemen, and innumerable victims among the general poputatkm, 
Thisjpras the last blow fate dealt the Athenians. To appease the god to 
whom 1^ pollution was an offence, liiey caused the island of ApoUo to be 
purified as had already been done by the Piaistratidn. Birth 
wod death being alike forbidden at ^los, the rAnams of the dead boriedihire 
wifes exhumed and sent elsewhere, and the sick were transported to fthsMlk o 
^JMlghbooriiig island* I^alfW there were instituted in honour of 
ya ittsuwan d hoise-ruoes fwre to lo% eetebrated every four fuMMMI 
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Ghreeks as well as the Romans thinking to gain thus the protection of a god, 
whom they caused to be represented by images at these festivaJs. 

The Ionians» excluded from the Peloponnesian solexonities, flocked to 
those of Delos, where Nicias, at the first celebration, made himself remark- 
able for the magnificence of his gifts In one night he caused to be con- 
structed between Delos and Rhenea a bridge seven hundred metres long, 
carpeted and decorated with \Meaths, across which was to pass the proces- 
sion of the dead exiled in the name of religion from the holy island 
(426 B c ) 

It 18 a proof of the part taken b> the people of Athens in the great things 
accomplished b> Pericles, that in the four iis passed without his enlight- 
ened counsel, the> had display ed uudci the double scourge of plague and 
war that steadfastness he hid paiticulail} en] nntd upon them no distuib 
ances took place in the cit\ and no pettiness of spiiit was shown in the 
choice of military chiefs In ^aln Cleon thundeied lioni the tiibune Into 
the hands of none but tried gtneials, weie the} noble, rich, or fi lends of 
peace, like Nicias and Demosthenes was gi\eii the command ot their armies 
At Mytilene and Coio}ra thosL who hid placed then tiust in Lacedajmon 
had perished , the destruction of PI ittca w is the only check received by 
Athens. She begin to turn her ga/etow^id Sicil} soon she sent there 
twenty galle}s to aid the Leontini agiinst S\racuse Her pietext^Hias com ^ 
munity of origin with the Leontmi, but in realit} she wished to prevent 
the exportation of Sicilian grain into the Pcloj)onnesus 

Demosthenes w as a true general, able and bold , to him w ar was a sci 
ence made up of difficult combinations as well as com age Leaving to his 
colleague, Nicias, the seis neai Athens he set out foi western waters, to de» 
stroy the influence of C orinth e\ en iii the gulf that bears his name. Aided ' 
by the Acarnamans he had the preceding Aeai (426) \anquished in the 
land-battle of Olpde, hy force of superioi tactics, the Peloponnesians, who 
lost so man} men that the general had three bundled panoplies, his shaie of 
the plunder, consecrated in the temple at Athens But this Acarnaniaii 
War, related at such length bA Ihuc^didcs, could not have \ery serious 
results. An audacious entcrpiise b'v Demosthenes seemed, at one moment, 
to have brought it to a close Stiuck, while na\ igating around the Pelopon- 
nesus, by the ad^alltagcm& position of P’slos a promontoi} on the coast of 
Messene which commands the present haiboui of Na\aiino, the best sea- 
port of the peninsula, left deserted b'v the Spartans since the Messeman 
War, the idea came to him that if he could occup} it w ith Messenians he would 
be “ attaching a burning torch to the flank of the Peloponnesus ” He 
obtained from the people permission to act on this idea , but when the fleet 
which had set out for Corcyra and Ital> a^rl^ ed at P} los, the generals com- 
manding it shrank fiom the project and refused to execute it The winds 
interposed in Demosthenes’ behalf, b} dri\ing the ships on to the coast and 
forcing the Athenians to land Once on shore the soldiers, with that induar 
tiy that characterised the Athenians, set to work to construct walls and for- 
tmoations, wuthout either tools for cutting stone or hods for carrying mortar. 
At the end of six da} s the rampart was about finished and Demosthenee, 
wnth six galleys, took up his position ofi the point (426). 

Sparta was with reason alarmed at this move, the place chosen Demos* 
theses at the west of the Pbloponnesifs, forming an excellent elation for 
hostile fleets, and from Pylos the Athenians would be able to qxread agita* 
tioi^ through all Messene, perhaps even to u^te the helots to fresh revolt. 
Tba Peloponnesian army was at <^ce recalled: from Attiea where it b§A only 
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arrived two weeks before, and also the fleet from Corojra with the end in 
view of blockadinff Pylos by land and by sea. At the entrance to thifliar* 
honr was an islandf fifteen stadia [not quite two milesl long called Sphaotsria., 
The Laceda&moiiians landed on tms islimd a force of four hundred and twentj^ 
hoplites, and barred the channel on either side with vessels having tltoirJIijitwS 
turned outward. Pylos had no other defence seaward than the difflomty of 
effecting a landing on her shores, but it was on this side that the attack begaOu 
It lasted two days and was unsuccessful. Brasidas, who had displayed gMMi 
valour, was covered with wounds and lost his shield, which the waters oar- 
ried over to the Athenians. There was still hope for the Lacedsemonians ; 
but at this point forty Athenian galleys arriving from Zacynthus, assailed 
their fleet and after a furious combat drove their ships upon the land. 
Thus Sphacteria w'as surrounded by an armed circle that kept close guard 
about her night and day. 

Sparta was thrown into consternation by the news of this defeat. Her 
population that in curgus* time numbered nine thousand was reduced in 
the year of the battle of PlataBa to five thousand, which in another quarter 
of a century had dwindled to se^en hundred ; hence she could not support 
the loss of the men now held under siege by the Athenians. The ephors 
went in person to Pjlos to examine the condition of affairs and saw do 
other way to preserve the lives of their fellow -citizens than to concltlde an 
armistice with the Athenian generals. It was agreed that Laconia should 
send ambassadors to Athens, and that slie should im mediately surrender all 
the vessels, sixty galleys, that she had in the port of Pylos ; Athens to con- 
tinue the blockade of Sphacteria but allowing to pass in daily, two Attic 
phcpiiices of flour, two cotjles of wine, and a portion of meat per soldier, with 
naif that allow^arice for the menials. 

The LaeediBinouian deputies appeared in the assembly at Athens and, 
contrary to their usual custom, delivered a long discourse offering peace in 
exchange for the Spartan prisoners and adding that the treaty once made, 
all other cities would follow their example and lay dowm arms. Where now 
were all the causes of complaint held against Athens at the commencement 
of the war? The S])artans deserted their allies and the cause they had 
formerly held so just for the sake of some fellow'-citizens in danger. But 
had they not also the preceding year betrayed the Anibracians after the 
defeat at Olpse ^ Unfortunately Pericles was no longer there to urge upon 
the people a prudent generosity. Cleon exhorted tM assembly to demand 
the restitution of the towns ceded when the Thirty Years’ Truce was con- 
cluded, and the deputies, unable to accept such terms, retired without hav- 
ing accomplished anything. ^ - 

The armistice ceased with their return ; but the Athenians, pretending 
the violation of certain conditions, refused to give up the Spartan vessels, 
which was an entirely gratuitous breach of faith since the ships were no 
longer of any use to the Spartans. Fatnine was the greatest danger the 
besieged hdd to fear ; the island, thickly wooded as it was, offering jpml 
to the enemy that would attempt to take it by force. Freedom was promised 
eadh helot who would carry provisions through the blockade, and many at- 
tempting and succeeding, the four h^dred and twenty were enabled to hold 
out till approach of winter. 

The Aihieniaiis at Pylos had alsd to fear lor themselves the diffienllf oi 
obtaining provisions through the severe season. The army abeai^ siiflMMt» 
^ ^nd this iSot became known kt Athens, deon, who had rejected the 
'tures qf the Lacedasmoiftans, lilul the blam; on the generals. It was bMiMIt 
iL w.— Toi.. 111. 2 r 
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of their iMk of reeolution, he said, that hostiUtleB were bo prolonMd. In 
this he was right, the Athenians at Pylos numbering ten tiumsaAa men as 
against four hundred and twenty Spartans. Nicias, in ^ constant stain of 
alarm, believed success even with their superior force impossible, and to 
silence the demagogue proposed to him to go himself to Sphacteria. 

Cleon hesitated, but the impatient people took the general at his word, 
and Cleon was obliged to go; promising that in twenty days all trouble 
would be at an end. In truth this was time enough to effect his ^rpose 
when he once serioubly set to work. He first prudently asked that Demos- 
thenes should co-operate with him, and was vise enough to take counsel of 
this able man at every step. Shortly after his arrival at Pylos a file 
lighted on Sphacteria to cook food and imperfectly extinguished, was fanned 
by a violent wind into a blaze that destro} ed the whole forest. This acci- 
dent removed the principal obstacle in the \\ ay of an attack. Demosthenes 
made the preparations aided by Cleon, and one night they fell upon the 
island with their entire force. Having among their troops many that were 
lightly armed, they were able to reach the highest points and from there 
sorely harass the Lacedasmonians who were unused to the methods of attack 
of an enemy that uttered wild cries and fled as soon as they had struck. 
The ashes of the recently consumed forest rose into the air and blinded the 
besieged men, and unable longer to distinguish objects they stosrd motion- 
less in one place and recei\ed from e^ery side piojectiles that their felt^ 
cuirasses were ill-fitted to turn aside. To render the combat a little less 
unequal they retired in a body to an elevated fort at the extremity of the 
iBiand. This position gave them a decided advantage, and they were begin- 
ning to repulse their assailants when there appeared upon the rocks abov» 
them a corps of Messenians who had outflanked them. 

They saw the necessity of surrendering, but named a condition : that 
they be allowed to consult v ith the Lacedaemonians v ho were stationed on 
the neighbouring coast. Their compatriots replied: “You are free to a^t as 
you think best provided you incur no dishonour.” At this they laid down 
their arms and surrendered ; the course wherein dishonour formerly lay for 
Sparta apparently containing it no more. One hundred and twenty-eight 
were killed in the engagement : of the two hundred and ninety 4 wo sur- 
vivors one hundred and twenty belonged to the noblest families of Sparta. 
Some one praised in the hearing of one of the prisoners the courage of those 
of his companions who had been slain : “ It would be impossible,” he said, 
“to esteem the darts too highly if they are capable of distinguishing a 
brave man from a coward.” This retort was, for a Spartan, very Athenian 

fipirit. The blockade had lasted fifty-t\\ o days. 

His victory at Sphacteria raised Cleon high in the estimation of the people. 
A decree gave him the right to live in the Prytaneum at the cost of the 
republic, and to perpetuate the memory of his success a statue of Vtctcuy 
WEB erected on the Acropolis. Aristophanes in revenge presented six xdtofuthi 
later his comedy of the Knights^ in which Cleon as the “Pa](nila|^oiiiaii,*’ 
the slave who ingratiates himself with Demos for the purpose of robbing bin, 
oauses blows to rain upon the faithful servants Nicias and Demosthenes, aod 
filially serves up to his master the cake^ of Pylos that Demosthenes ^one Jm 
prepared. We will only say in conclusion that though all the ho^ftr cd'w 
afhir may go to Demosthenefi^ Cleon manifested in it an energjvtm was not 
without ei^t; that even in the account of Thucydides be does aot itppevr 
to IgBkW bonie himself discreditably as captajiii (ir soldier; and Usflyt wt aS 
lhat he pvomieed he perfonDSd^ » & i 
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Tbe bfthnee of power was now disturbed, fortune leaned to the lide of the 
Athenians. Nevertheless, while the Laoedsdmoxuana were taking thdr land* 
fiHXses eoonomioally over into Attioa from Laoonia, Aliens was ruining Aar-* 
sdf by maintaining fleets in all the seas of Greece, recruiting at heavv eost 
the rowers to man them. Her annual expenses amounted to tw en jNlve 
hundred talents. In 426 the reserved funds amassed by Pericles wibig 
exhausted, it became necessary to increase both the tribute paid her by her 
allies and the tax laid upon the revenues of her citizens. One of tliiese 
measuies was to cause disaffection later, and the other, that which weighed 
upon the rich, was to give rise to plots against the popular government, genus 
of disaster that the future was to bring to fruition 


FLRTHFR ATHENIAN SUCCEBSE's 

The Athenians had as j et no forebodings, but applied rare vigour to the 
following up of their success Nicias, at the head of a considerable armament, 
landed on the isthmus and defeated the (^onnthians, then he proceeded to 
the capture of Methone between Troezen and Lpidaurus on the peninsula, 
and extending towards ^gina A garrison was left behind a wall tnat closed 
the isthmus, and from this poat which communicated by Are signals with 
rir»us the Athenians made frequent raids into Aigolis (426) The follow- 
ing year Nicias took the island of C}thera which, situated near the southern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, offeied gieat facility for making raids into that 
district and for wa) lading ships bound there It commanded, moreover, the 
seas of Crete and Sicilj in both of which Athens had stationed fleets for the 
support of the cities at wai with Suacuse. 

After having ravaged Laconia for Be\eii da>s with impunity, Nioias 
returned to Thjrea in Cynuna, where the Spartans had established the 
iBguietans. He took the city despite the proximity of a Lacedsomonian 
army which did not \enture to aid it, and his prisoners were sent to Athens 
and there put to death. This new-boru national greatness, if such a return 
to savagery can merit the name, increased constantl} in power . the foe was 
a criminal meiiting punishment and his defeat equivalent to a sentence of 
death. In just this period occurred a tragedy, the storj of which we would 
refuse to receive were it not for Thucjdides’ diiect aflirmation; the massacre 
of two thousand of the bravest helots for the sole purpose of weakening the 
corps and of frightening those of their companions to whom the sucoese of 
Athens might have given the idea of revolt. Overwhelmed by so many 
reverses and fearful of seeing war established permanently around Laconu^ 
atPylos, Cythera, and Cynuna, the Spartans shrank fiom further action. 
Whatever step they took might lead them into error and having never learned 
the lessons of misfortune, they remained irresolute and timid. The Aihen- 
isAfl, On the contrary, were full of confidence in their good fortune. The 
Greeks in Sicily having brought their wars to a close by a general reooncilia- 
tto%ihe generals sent to that country by the Athenians allowed themselves 
to be included m the treaty. On their return the people condemned two of 
Abupn to ftxile and one to a heavy fine, son the pretext that they had it in Uuir 
power tojiftbjagate Sicily but had been bought off by presents. ^ The AthsE- 
ia&jpeop8lMNdieved themselves to be^irresistiblb, and in the loftiness of 
iWisatiew denied to any enterprise, whether practicable or not, toe pdwl* 
btoty of defeat. This was t&forerunner of total madness toot 
tW vtoen Aieihtodes onf ortosato expedition into fifloOy. 
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Atheius was thus taking everywhere the offensive^ and Spaita, paralysed, 
had entirely ceased to act ; she had recourse again to Darius, begging aid 
more insistently than ever, thus betraying the cause of all Greece and dim- 
ming the glory of their deeds at Thermopylse. The Athenians intercepted 
the Persian Artaphernes in Thrace, In the letter this envoy bore, the 
king set forth that not being able to grasp the meaning of the Spartans — 
no two of their en\ s delu enng to him the same message — he had thought 
best in order to come to a clear undei standing, to send them a deputy 
Athens at once took steps to neutralise Sparta’s measures , perhaps even to 
supplant her in the fa\ our of the Great King, and sent Artaphernes back 
honourabl> accompanied by ambassadois From now on Greece \ias to wit- 
ness the shameful spectacle offered the descendants of the \ictors of Sala- 
mis and Platea bowing down to the successorb of Xerxes At Ephesus the 
embassy learnt of the death of the Great king and went no fuither; but 
Athens had none the less been false, in intent if not in deed, to all the tradi- 
tions of her past, and was to expiate her sin without dela^. 


A CHECK TO 4THENS, BRASIDAS BECOMES AGGRESSIt E 

Demosthenes’ able plan had succecdtd, the Peloponnesus wdl> encir^ec^ 
by hostile posts, theie now remained but to shut off the isthmus and im- 
prison the Spartans in then letreat One wa> of doing tins was to occitpy 
Megara, but a still better method would be to obtain an alliance with Boso- 
tia The attempt on Megara h l^ ing failed, Demosthenes turned his atten- 
tion to Boeotia He held secret communication with the inhabitants of 
Chderonea, who promised to delncr o\er the city to a bod\ of Athenians 
who were to lea\e Naupactus unseen, aided b> the Phocians, while he him- 
self was to storm Siphde on the Gulf of Crissa, the Athenian general Hip 
pocrates being chaiged with the capture of Delium, on the Euboean side 
These thiee entciprises were to be executed the same da'v, and if thej suc- 
ceeded, Boeotia, like the Peloponnesub, would be enciicled bj a hostile ring, 
and Thebes would be sepaiated from Lacedaemon But too many were 
in the secret to allow of its being kej)t, the eneni} was warned and the three 
Athenian forces, failing to act iii conceit, lost the ad\antage that would have 
lam in a simultaneous attack 

The enterprise against Siphae and Chccionea failed also and Hippocrates, 
delayed a few da} s in hib advance, found arra} ed against him in one body 
all tne Bicotian forces that lie and his colleagues had plotted to divide He 
succeeded in occupying Delium and fortified the temple of Apollo found 
there. To the Boeotians it was profanation to turn a temple into a fortress, 
and this scruple was shared by man> of the Athenians who entered but half- 
heartedly into the combat. A thousand hoplites with their chief perished m 
the action ; contrary to sacred usage Thebes let the bodies of the dead lia 
without sepulture seventeen days, until the taking of Delium ; holding them 
to be sacrilegious evil-doers whose wandering souls were to receive punish- 
ment m the infernal world. 

Socrates had taken part in this Ij^ttle. In company with his friend 
Laches and some others equally brave, he had held his ground tq^the last, 
retreating step by step beioi^d the Thft^an cavalry. Simultaneou^y with 
this dispUty of heroism Aristophanes was wntmg his comedy, the GImmIs. 

Sparta possessed but one man of ability, Brftiidas, who hM saved Megacm 
menaced Firmus, and olmost defeated DenfeetSienes at Pylos. deaMt^tsd 
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uid brave to the point of audacity, he possessed an additional weapon, one 
ihat was oamble of inflicting cruel wounds, and that the Spartans had hith- 
erto known little how to use, eloquence. The sea being do^ to him, he de^ 
oided that it would be possible to injure Athens serioudy Ix>th in fortune and 
^nown without leaving the laud. The very policy she had used a^net 
Sparta, Pylos, (^hera, and Methone, could now be turned against in 
Chalcidice and Thrace. At the commencement of the war she had foroefl 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, to enter her alliance and had gained the friend- 
ship of Sitalces the powerful king of the Odrysians, whose territory extended 
from the ^gean Sea to the Danube, and from Byzantium to the source of the 
Str}"mon, a distance not to be covered under thirty days’ travel. 

At Athens’ instigation Sitalces had in 429 invaded Macedonia, but since 
then his zeal had cooled. Perdiccas, on his side, had never lost an opportu- 
nity of secretly injuring the Athenians. Even at this moment he was urging 
Sparta to send an expedition to Chakidice and the coast of Thrace. To 
deprive Athens of these regions whence she obtained her timber was to 
attack her in her nav}, and to carry at the same tunc the centre of hostili- 
ties towards the north, was to draw her a wav from the Peloponnesus which 
had lately suffered so many ills. Brasidas was charged with the enterprise, 
but Sparta refused to engage in it deepl}. lie raised a force of seven hun- 
dred helots v\ho were armed as lioplites, to which w^re added a thousand 
^Peloponnesians atti acted by Perdiccas’ promises. This was little; but 
Brasidas held in reserve the treacheious but magical word, Liberty, that 
was to open for him many gates. 

He took possession in this way of Acanthus, Stagira, and Amphipolis itself 
fell into his power, he having entered one of its suburbs by stealth, and won 
* over all the inhabitants by the generosity of his conditions. Amphipolitans 
and Athenians alike he permitted to remain with retention of all their rights 
and property; he also accorded to those who wdshed to leave, five days in 
whiob to carry away all their belongings. Not for an age had war been 
carried on with such humanity, and it w^as a Spartan who was setting the 
example I We must also note the lack of eagerness shown by Athens’ allies 
to cast off her yoke which, viewed in the light of facts, takes on an aspect 
much less odious than that in which it is represented by rhetoricians. 


THE BANISHMENT OF THUCYDIDES 

The approach of so active an enemy as Brasidas, and the blows he had 
dealt, should have led the Athenian generals in that region to concentrate 
their forces on the continent not far from Amphipolis, which was Athens’ 
principal stronghold on that side. One of these commanders had gone with 
seven galleys to Thasos, where there was no need of his presence, the island 
Iving secure from menace. Though too late to save Amphipolis he arrived in 
time to save 1;he*port, Eion. At the suggestion of Cleon the people pnniidied 
this act of negligence by a twenty years’ sentence of exile. It is to this 
sentence that posterity owes a masterwork in which vigorous thoughts are 
expressed in a style of great conciseness, the exiled one being Thucydiaee, who 
ena^oye^ his leisure in writing the hislory of the Peloponnesian War. The 
d^pnt was Eucles, the commaflder of Abiphipolis, who had allowed 
himself to be taken by surprise. 

In aoeoeding liberty to th6*|owii8 he took, Brasidas deprived Atheniw 
Bumy sej^joota witiumt bsltowii^ afty on Laysdesmonia who had no deibwfW 
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conquest in each distant regions ; henoe the sucoesB of the adventurous gen- 
eral astonished Greece without arousing great enthusiasm in Sparta ; nidfcher 
did it cause much vexation at Athens after the first outburst of anger to 
which Thucydides fell a victim. Deprived of a few cities of importance, 
Athens retained her island empire ; the loss of Amphipolis being her most 
serious reverse. 

King Plistoanax, exiled in 445 from Sparta for having lent ear to the 
propositions of Pericles, had taken refuge on Mount Lyc»us in Arcadia 
near the temple of Zeus, and had dwelt there nineteen years. The parti- 
sans of peace recalled the exile, who returned to his native land filled with 
the determination to end the war. Neither was Athens, for the moment, 
in a bellicose mood. 


A TRUCE DECLARED; TWO TREATIES OF PEACE 

Her desire to reduce expenses and Sparta’s to recover captives that 
belonged to her most influential families brought about, in fact, a sort of 
union between the two nations. In March, 423, a truce of one year was 
declared, the conditions being that each side should retain all its posses- 
sions. The population forming the Peloponnesian league were^authorised^ 
to navigate the waters surrounding their own coasts and those of their 
allies, but they were forbidden the use of war-galleys. The signers of the 
treaty must guarantee to all free access to the temple and oracle of Pythian 
Apollo, must harbour no refugees, free or 8la\e, must protect all heralds 
and deputies journeying by land or sea, must, in a word, aid by every ^ 
means in their power the conclusion of permanent peace. 

While the treaty was being concluded at Athens, Brasidas entered 
Scione, on the peninsula of Pallene where he was received with open arms, 
the inhabitants decreeing him a golden crown, and binding his head with 
fillets as though he had been a victorious athlete. This victory being 
achieved two days after the conclusion of peace, the conquered territory 
ought to have been given back; this Sparta refused to do and hostilities 
broke out again. Nicias, arriving with a considerable force, took Scione, 
then Mende, which was deli\ ered over to him by the people, and persuaded 
Perdicoas to ally himself again with Athens. Brasidas failed in an enter- 
prise against Potideea. The following year Cleon was named general. He 
urged Athens and with reason to repeat against Potidaea the vigour of 
her action at Pylos, it being necessary to check the advance of Brasidas. 
He first seized Torone and Galepsus, then established himself at Eion to 
await the auxiliaries that were on their way to him from Thrace and 
Macedonia. But his soldiers carried him along with them in a rush to 
Amphipolis, where Brasidas was stationed. This latter took advantage of 
a false move on the part of the Athenians to attack them by surprise, ami 
won a victory that cost him his life. Cleon also fell in this*action. In 
the account of Thucydides Cleon was one of the first to seek flight, but 
according to Diodorus he died bravely. Brasidas, mourned by all his 
allies who took part, fully armed, in^is funeral procession, was^terred 
with the ceremonies accorded to one of the ancient heroes. HiiL|Smb was 
enclosed within a consecrated Circle and^in his honour were institutM anniHl 
games and sacrifices (422). 

Slie death of these two men facilitated the%oncltmion of peaee^ jBsa yjas 
by his activity and success, Clej^n by hiif d^goonrses having lieha'''4ss tasK 
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the chief miettuners of war. Athens, which had emrienoed a eefioiui cheek, 
lost oonfidenoe, as did also Sparta, the viotoiw of Amphipolis having bean 
gained not by her native troops but by a body of mercenaries upon whc|p 
no reliance could be placed; the war she had lightly undertaken egahii ft 
Athens had lasted ten years, with the menace of another contest neir 
future; the Thirty Years’ Truce concluded with the Argives wfee onwe 
point of expiring, and lastly her naval ports a ere still in the hiu^ of UNl 
enemy and her citizens were still held captive. In both cities the hakaiaa 
of influence was on the side of the peace partisans, prudent Niciaa hi 
Athens, and the easy-going Plistoanax in Lacedsemon. There were tfwn 
treaties of peace which were finallj concluded m 421 

The first treaty raaranteed to tl c Gieeks, according to usage, the right 
to offer sacrifices at Delphi, to consult Us oracle and to attend its festivals. 
It was agreed that each side should restore the cities taken in uvar ; Thebes 
alone was to be allowed to retain Platca, in exchange for which the Athe- 
nians would keep Nisaea in the Megaiid, and Anactorium and Sollium in 
Acamania It was stipulated that “what was decreed for the majority of 
the allies should bind them all, unless hindrances should occur on the part 
of the gods and heroes” All the allies 8a\p Corinth, Megara, and the 
Eleans, accepted these conditions It was finally decided that peace should 
be ratified by an oath lenewed each }ear and inscnlnd unon the columns of 
Olympia and Delphi, of the temple of Poseidon on the isthmus, in the citadel 
at Athens, and the Am) claeum at Sparta 

One of the articles of the treaty read that i)risoner8 should be restored 
on both sides \\ hen those of Sphactena arrived, the) were degraded from 
»their rights as citizens, that the stain on Spartan courage might be removed 
by showing that Lacedaemon recognised no compromise with duty, even 
in the face of death It is true that shoi tly after, these same citizens were 
reinstated m their foimer position 

*The first of these treaties which brought temporar\ cessation to the lUe 
the people had suffered for the last ten years, boio the name of the honour- < 
able man who had been instrumental in ba\ing it drawn, Nicias. Who bad 
profited by all the blood that had been shed / Sj>arta had increased neit^r 
m strength nor in glory, while Greece simply retained her original empire, 
her people not for a moment renouncing the hatred that had armed wem 
against each other No side had gamed, and ci\ilisation had lost what ten 
years of peace would have added to the brilliancy of the Age of Pericles.^ 




CHAPTER XXXIV. THE RISE OF ALCIBIADES 

Thucydides remarks that after the Peace of Nicias, there was but one 
of the predictions current at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
that was reputed to have received its fulfilment : it was tlie one which de- 
clared that the war would last three times nine years. There were indeed 
three acts in this war ; we have seen the first : the second was the uneasy 
truce which extends from 421 to 413 w’hen, though there was no general 
war, war was everywhere. The last, from 413 to 404, includes the catastrophe 
and the train of circumstances which brought it about. * 

The first period is filled with Pericles ; his policy survives him, and in 
spite of Cleon his spirit governs Athens ; the second and third are entirely 
taken up by Alcibiades, ms passions, his serMces, and his crimes. 

AlciWdes whose descent was derived from Ajax, was connected on his# 
mother’s side with the AlcmaBonids. The death of his father Clinias, killed 
at Coronea, left him to the guardianship of his relatives, Pericles and Aii- 
phron, who, on his attaining his majority, handed him over one of tlie great 
fortunes in Athens. With wealth and noble blood, he joined that bea^jity 
which in the estimation of this artist-people add^d to the brilliance of 
talents and virtue on the browns of Sophocles and Pericles, and always 
seemed a gift of the gods, even on the features of an athlete. Parasites, 
flatterers, all who are attracted by fortune, grace, and boldness, thronged 
round the footsteps of this rich and wdtty young man, w^ho had become 
what in Athens was a power, namely the ruler of fashion. Accustomed in 
the midst of this train to find himself applauded for his wdld actions, Alci- 
biades dared everything, and all with impunity. The force and flexibility 
of his temperament rendered him capable of vice and virtue, abstinence and 
debauchery, according to the hour, the day, or the place. In the city of 
Lycurgus there was no Spartan more harsh towards his body; in Asia he 
outdid the satraps in luxury and self-indulgence. But his audacity and his 
indomitable petulance compromised the long meditated plans of his ambition 
for the sake of a jest or an orgy. Lively and diverse passions carried him« 
now in one direction, now in another, and always to excess, wliile in the 
stormy versatility of his character he did not find the curb which might have 
restrained him, namely, the sense of right and duty. 

One day he was to be seen with Sj^crates, welcoming with avidity .the 
noble lessons of the philosopher, and weeping with admiration and*l&ntha- 
siasm; but on the morrow he& would bee crossing the agora with a*^ trailing 
robe and indolent, dissolute mien, and would go with his too complaoent 
friei^s to plunge into shameful pleasures. Tet»the s^e contended for him^ 
and sdnudamM with RiincAm. urainst the offonl^d of Ids oorruptors. {n the 
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early wan they shared the same tent. Socrates eayed Alcibiades at Poti- 
dsea, and at Delium Alcibiades protected the retreat of Socrates. 

From his childhood he exhibited the half heroic, half savage natan III his 
mind. He was playing at dice on the public way when a chariot approadbed t 
he told the charioteer to wait ; the latter paid no heed and oontinnedfto 
vance ; Alcibiades flung himself across the road and called out, N4^p(MHl 
if you dare.” He was wrestling with one of his comrades and not h£ifi| p 
the strongest, he bit the arm of his adversary. You bite like a womu^ 
No, but like a lion,” he answered. He had caused a Cupid throwing a 
thunderbolt to be engraved on his shield. 

He had a superb dog which had cost him more than seven thousand 
drachmse. When all the town had admired it he cut off its tail, its finest 
ornament, that it might be talked of still more. Whilst the Athenians 
are interested in m} dog,” he said, “ the\ will saj nothing worse oonoem<^ 
ing me.” One da} he was passing in the public square ; the assemUy was 
tumultuous and he inquired the cause ; he was told that a distribution of 
money was on hand ; he advanced and threw some himself amid the applause 
of the crowd : but according to the fashion among the exquisites of the day 
he was carrying a pet quail under his mantle : the terrified bird escaped 
and all the people ran, shouting, after it, that the\ might bring it back to its 
master. Alcibiades and the people of Athens were made to understand one 
another. “ The} detest him,” said Anstof)hanes, “ need him and cannot do 
without him.” 

One day he laid a w ager to give a blow m the open street to Hipponicus» 
one of the most eminent men in the town ; he won his bet, but the next day 
he presented himself at the house of the man he had so grossly insulted, ra« 
mo\ed his garments and ofiFeted himself to receive the chastisement be had 
deserved. He had married Hipparete, a w^omaii of much virtue, and re- 
sponded* to her eager affection only b} outrageous conduct. After long 
ei^urance she determined to la} a petition for divorce before the archonu 
Alcibiades, hearing this, hurried to the magistrate's house and under the 
eyes of a cheering crowd carried off his wife in his arms across the public 
square, she not daring to resist ; and brought her back to his house where she 
remained, well-pleased with this tender violence. 

Alcibiades treated Athens as he did Hipponicus and Hipparete, and 
Athens, like Hipparete and Hipponicus, often forgave this medley of faults 
and amiable qualities in which there was always something of that wit and 
audacity which the Athenians prized above everything. His audacity indeed 
made sport alike of justice and religion. He ma} ^ excused for beating a 
teacher in whose school he had not found the Iliad : but at the Ditmyna be 
struck one of his adversaries, in the very middle of the spectacle, remrdlesi 
of the solemnity ; and at another time, in order the better to oelwrate s 
festival, be carried off the sacred vessel which was required at that veiy 
moment for a public and religious service. A painter having lefnsed ta 
work ioT^him be kept him prisoner until he had finished deoorati|ig hii 
house, but dismissed him loaded with presents. On one occasion a 
poet was pursued by justice, he tore the act of indictment from tkejpnUiti 
arabi ves. In a republic these actions were not very republican. But aU Gieeoa 
had stfeh a weakness for Alcibiades^ At Olympia he had seven ohariofts eona* 
rating tt qpce, thus eclipsing the anagnifioein^e of the kinn of Syracuae aad 
Cyxrae ; and he carried off two priaes in the same race, wnile aaothet af Ul 
cuariots came in fourth. Bniipides sang of his victory and dtaes 
geth^ to oelefarate it.^ The Sphesians erected him a magaifloeiiit 
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the men of Chios fed his horses and provided him with a great number of 
victims ; the Lesbians gave him wine and the whole assembly of Olympia 
took their seats at festive tables to which a private indiyidual had invit^ 
them. Posterity, less indulgent than contemporaries, whilst recoraising the 
eminent qualities of the man, will condemn the bad policy which made the 
expedition te Sicily, and the bad citizen who so many times gave the scan- 
dalous example of violating the laws and who dared to arm against his own 
country, to raise his hand against his mother. Alcibiades will remain the 
type of the most brilliant, but the most immoral and consequently the most 
dangerous citizen of a republic. 

In spite of his birth which classed him among the Eupatrids, Alcibiades, 
like Pericles, went over to the side of the people, and made himself the 



adversary of a man very different from himself, the 
superstitious Nicias, who was also a noble, rich and 
tried by long services. But Alcibiades had the ad- 
vantage of him in audacity, fascination, and elo- 
quence. Demosthenes regards liim as the first orator 
of his time ; not that he had a great flow of language ; 
on the contrary, as his phrases did not come quickly 
enough, he frequently repeated the last words of his 
sentences ; but the force and elegance of ibis speech 
and a certain lisp which was not displeasing, ren- 
dered him irresistible. His first political act was am 
unwelcome measure. He suggested an increase of 
the tribute of the allies, an imprudence which Peri- 
cles would not have committed. But Alcibiades had 
different schemes and different doctrines. He be- 
lieved in the right of might and he made use of it ; 
he looked forward to gigantic enterprises and* he pre- 
pared ^he necessary means in advance. His inaction 
began to weigh on him. He was thirty-one years 
old and had as yet done nothing ; so he bestirred 
himself considerably on the occasion of the treaty of 
421. He would have liked to supplant Nicias and 
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win the honour of the peace for himself. His flat- 


teries to the prisoners of Sphactena met with no 
success ; the Spartans relied more on the old general, and Alcibiades bore 
them a grudge in consequence. 

There was no lack of men opposed to this treaty. It was signed amidst 
the applause of the old, the rich, and thq cultivators, but in it Athens, through 
Nicias’ fault, had allowed herself to be ignominiously tricked. The merchants 
who during the war had seen the sea closed to their rivals and open to their 
own vessels, the sailors, the soldiers, and all the people of the Piraeus who 
lived on their pay or their booty, formed a numerous party. Alcibiades 
constituted himself its chief. The warlike spirit which was to disappear 
only with Greece itself soon gave him allies from outside. 

What Sparta and Athens were doing on a large scale was being done by 
other towns on a small one. Strong or weak, obscure or illu8triou«| all hsM 
the same ambition : all desired subjects. The Eleans had subdued iMMLisp* 
reato, Mantinea and the towns jn her neighbourhood ; Thebes h%i Iflbooked 
down the walls of Thespias in order to keep that town at her mercy ; and 
Azgoo had[ txanefeired within her own walls the hababitanta of several toim* 
^ AtgoBt though in doing so she granted them civil rights. 
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mtebed with aBSoraoee this moTemant for the ooneeiktntioii of laeMr ettiei 
round mote powenul ones. She proclaimed the independence of ttbe La* 
preato, and secretly encouraged the defection of the subjects of 
and the hatred of Epidauros against Argos. Bat since Sphaoteria Ao UM 
lost her prestige. At Corinth, at Megara, in Bceotia, it was opsply fid 
that she nad basely sacrificed the interests of her allies ; indignfetfen irai 
especially felt at her alliance with Athens. The Peloponnesian leiMC 
was in fact dissoWed ; one people dreamed of reconstituting it for tiEoir 
own adyantage. 

The repose and prosperity of Argos in the midst of the general conflict 
had increased her resources and her liberal policy towards the towns of the 
district had augmented her strengtli. But the new-comers were a poweri^ 
reinforcement to the democratic party whose influence impelled Argos on a 
line of policy opposed to that of the Spartans. This town therefore might 
and wished to become the centre of an anti-Lacedasmonian league. Manti* 
nea, where the democracy predominated ; the Eleans, who had been offended 
by Lacedaemon; Corinth, which, by the treaty of Nicias, lost two important 
towns in Acarnania, were ready to join their grudges and their forces. Thg 
Argives skilfully seized the opportunity ; twelve deputies were sent to all 
the Greek cities which desiied to form a confederation from which the two 
cities which were equall}'’ menacing to the common liberty, namely Sparta 
and Athens, should be excluded. But an agreement could not be arrired 
at. A league of the northern states was thus rendered abortive ; flothing 
could yet be done without Sparta or Athens. 

Between these two towns there were many grounds for discontent. The 
lot had decided that Sparta should be the first to make the restitotioiis 
agreed on at the treaty of 421. For Athens the most valuable of these reati- 
tutions was that of Amphipolis and the towns of Cbalcidice. Sparta with- 
drew her garrisons but did not restore the towns ; and yet Nicias, deceived 
hf the ephors, led the people to commit the mistake of not keeping the 
pledges which they had in their possession until Lacedaemon should have put 
an end to her bad faith. Sparta had negotiated for all her allies ; and the 
most powerful were refusing to observe her engagements. The BcBottana 
restored Panactum, but kept the Athenian prisoners and only agreed to a 
truce of ten days. Athens, which had thought to win peace, was, ten days 
later, again at war with the Boeotians and uninterruptemy with Chaloidioe. 
As regards the latter she had just given a terrible example of her angear. 
The whole male population of Scione had been put to death as a punisbmeiit 
for its recent revolt, in virtue of a decree of the people which tne generals 
had carried with them. 

All this furnished material which Alcibiades might work up into a war* 
First, he prevented the Athenians from evacuating Pylos. The helots and 
Messenians were simply withdrawn thence at the instance of LaoedsBOmi 
and were transported to Cephallenia. Then, warned by his friends at AlMa 
that Spafta was seeking to draw that city into her alliance, he answcved 
Athens herself was quite ready to loin the Argives. Athens at oiooe asflk* 
eluded an offensive and defensive ^ance with the Argives, the 
and the Eleans. In the ardour of hatred against Sparta it was agreed AA 
the sB&moe should last a hundred ^ears ; a long period for such npiriti (4M|b 
We ime jemark a new and important pesnt; it is that the 
eonoluded on a perfect footing of equality. The oommand cd 
tMops was to beloiiff to the people whioh should demand aid slynK 
terrgmqr war should he madh. 
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The neutrality of the Argolid and of the centre of the PeloponnesuB had 
hitherto preserved Laoedesmon from a continental invasion. War, aiter hav- 
ing long novered on the outskirts of the peninsula, had not ventured, within 
the last few years, to do more than lay hold of certain points on the coasts to 
the west, south, and east, which were quite remote from Sparta, at Pylos, 
Cythera, and Methone. But now the Argives, the Mantineans and the 
Eleans were about to introduce it into the heart of the Peloponnesus, to 
bring it in the very face of the helots. Sparta became once more the patient, 
deliberate city of former days, even to the point of submitting to outrageous 
insults. On account of the despatch of the helots to Lepreum during the 
sacred truce, the Eleans had condemned the Lacedaemonians to a fine of two 
thousand minae, and on their refusal to pa\ had excluded them by decree from 
the Olympic games. A Spaitan of distinction, named Lichas, had however 
a chariot competing in the same race in which Alcibiades had displajed so 
much magnificence and obtained wreaths When the judges leaint his name 
they had him ignominiously driven away with blows. Sparta did not avenge 
this outrage ; she had ceased to believe in herself. At last Alcibiades passed 
over into the Peloponnesus w ith a few troops. 

At Argos he persuaded the people to seize a port on the Saronic Gulf 
from the Epidaurians; from thence the Argives might the more easily re- 
ceive succours from Athens which was in possession of ^gin# opposite 
Epidaurus. But the Lacedaemonians sent this town three hundred hoplites 
who arrived by sea and lepelled all attacks. At this news the Atheniaiwf 
wrote at the base of the column on which the treat} had been engrav ed, that 
Sparta had violated the peace, and the war began (419). 

It was in vain that Aristophanes pioduced about this time his comedy 
entitled the Peace^ lesuming the theme he had taken up seven years 
before in the Acharnian% It was to no purpose that he personified War 
as a giant who crushes the towns in a mortar, using the generals *for his 
pestles, and showed that with the return of Peace, drawn at last from the 
cavern in which she has been captive for thirteen }ear8, banquets and feasts 
will recommence, the whole tow n will be given up to jo} , and the armourers 
only will be in despair ; he persuaded no one, not even the judges of the 
conmetition, who refused him the first prize. 

The Lacedaemonians, under the command of Agis, eiiteied the Argolid 
writh the contingents of Boeotia, Megara, Corinth, Phlius, Pellene, and 
Tegea. The Argive general, cut off from the town by a clever manoeuvre, 
proposed a truce which Agis accepted. This was not what was desired by 
the Athenians, who arrived shortly after, to the number of a thousand 
hoplites and three hundred horsemen ; Alcibiades spoke in presence of the 
people of Argos and prevailed with them : the truce was broken, a march 
was made on Orchomenos and it was taken. The blame of the rupture fell 
on Agis. The Spartans, angry at his having given their enemies time to 
make this conquest, wished first to demolish his house and condemn him 
to a fine of a hundred thousand drachmas ; his prayers won his pardon ; but 
it was determined that in future the kings of Sparta idiould be assist^ in 
the war by a council of ten Spartans. 

To repair his mistake, Ans went in sei^j*ch of the allies ; he encoui^red 
them near Mantinea ^^The two armies,” says Thucydides, ^^adpinoed 
iminst each other; the Argiwss with itnpetuosity, the Lacedesmonians 
slowly and, aocofding to their custom, to the sound of a great number of 
pii|ies y^bojelti beat time and kept them in line.” ^e Laoedmmonian left waa 
anven bat the right, commanded by the •king, retrieved the fight dmd 
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carried the day (4I8)« This battle, which cost the alliee eleven hundred 
men and the Spartans about three hundred, is rmrded by Tfaueydideaas 
the most important which the (vreeks had fonght for a long time* It 
restored the reputation of Sparta in the Peloponnesus, and in Argos 
preponderance of the wealthy who suppressed the popular o<»nniunei|>u6 its 
leaders to death and made an alliance with LacedaBmon. 

This treaty broke ^ the confederation recently agreed on with Atfams, 
Elis, and Mantinea. The last-named town even bought itself snflMentiy 
endangered by the defection of Argos to consent to descend onoe more to 
the rank of an ally of the Spartans. A treaty, dictated by the latter, decreed 
that all the states, great and small, should be free and should their 
national laws with their independence. Sparta desired nothing but divisions 
and weakness round her. To the policy of concentration advocated hy 
Athens, she opposed the policy of isolation which was to put all Greece at 
her feet, but would also afterwards place her, with Sparta herself, at the feet 
ut Macedonia and of the Romans (417). 

The victory of Agis was that of the oligarchy. At Sicyon, in Achaia, it 
again raised its head or established itself more firmly. We have just seen 
how it resumed power in Argos. But in that town, if we are to believe 
Pausanias, a crime analogous to those which founded the liberties of the 
people in Rome brought about the fall of the tyrants three months later* 
Expelled by an insuirection, the chief citizens retired to Sparta, whilst the 
people appealed to the Athenians, and men, women, and children laboured 
to join Argos with the sea by means of long walls. Alcibiades hurried 
thither with masons and carpenters to aid in the work ; but the Lacedrn- 
monians, under the guidance of the exiles, dispersed the workers. Argos, 
exhausted bj these cruel discords, did not recover herself ; and with her fell 
that idea of a league of secondary states w^hich might perhaps have spared 
Greece •many misfortunes by imposing peace and a certain caution on the 
t^o great states (417). 

The Athenians, who were acting weakly in Chalcidice, had recently lost 
two towns there and had seen the king of Macedon withdraw from their 
elliance ; they resolved to avenge themselves for all their embarrassments 
on the Dorian island of Melos, which was insulting their maritime empire by 
its independence. At Naxos and Samos they had shown themselves mereifol, 
because they were amongst the lonians where they could reckon on a demo- 
cratic party ; at Melos, an outpost of the Dorians in the Cretan Sea, they 
were implacable because the blow struck at these islanders, faithful to theur 
metropolis, was to find a mournful echo in Lacedsmon. A squadron of 
thirty-eight galleys summoned the town to submit, and on its refusal an 
army besieged it, took it, and exterminated all the adult male populatioii* 
The women and children were sold (416). Before the attack a oonferenoe 
had taken place with the Melians. 

In order to obtain the best possible result for our negotiations,** said 
the Athefiians, let us start from a principle with which boui sides shall be 
really satisfied, a principle which we know well and would employ vpitii 
people who are as well acquainted with it as we are : it is that btudneil 
between men is regulated by the laws of justice when an equal neoestitgr 
obligA them to submit to it ; bifIb that those who have the advantage ba 
stren^ dp all that is in their pcfrer and that it is the part of ttMtyreakti^ 
yield/’ and further : nor do we fear that the divine protection wiElkfealit 
us. In our principles and in our actions we neither depart froatlm ftML 
whiqji men have ooiiaeivedV>f«the Divinity nor from the Hue 
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which they preserve amongst themselves. We believe, acooxding to the 
reoeived opinion, that the gods, and we know very well that men, l»r a 
necessity of nature, dominate wherever they have force. « This is not a law 
that we have made ; it is not we who have first applied it ; we profit by it 
and shall transmit it to times to come ; you yourselves, with the power 
which we enjoy, would follow the same course.” 

The theory of force has rarely been so distinctly expressed. The 
reputation of the Athenians has suffered by it, without their having derived 
the slightest profit from this evil deed. But let us observe, even while we 
think with horror of the sanguinary act performed at Melos, that the prac- 
tice, if not the theory of this right of the strongest is a very old one ; it is 
the principle on which the whole of antiquity is based ; it is nothing but the 
famous law, salus populi suprema lex^ so many times evoked to justify odious 
enterprises or iniquitous cruelties ; and it must be acknowledged with sad- 
ness that in all times and in almost all places men have thought with 
Euripides, “ that wisdom and glory are : to hold a victorious hand over the 
head of one’s enemies.” Force is as old as the w'orld, it is right which 
emerges slowly : can we believe that its reign will not come ? 

The Dorian colonists of Melos had counted on the support of Sparta. 
“ She will abandon you,” the Athenians had answered ; and the prudent city 
which, for its part regarded all things from the point of view of Utility, had 
sent neither ship nor soldier. This inertia inflated the hopes of Athens : 
flhe believed that the moment had come for annexing to her empire the great 
island of the West where internal divisions had roused in several cities the 
desire for foreign protection.^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION 

The largest island in the Mediterranean^ Sicily has been a stepping* 
stone between African, Asiatic, and European nations. Freemans has com* 

f ared it with Gieat Britain in its ^^geographical and historical positicni*’* 
ts original inhabitants seem to ha\e been the Sicans who were inracM 
first bj the El\ luians and then by the Sicels. Relations with Sioily wm 
begun as early as the Mycensaan age, and jars of ^gean ware have been 
unearthed in the tombs of S} racuse. The Phcjenicians established faotories 
and trading places in Sicily, and then came the Greeks overflowing the 
island and founding many a city and stronghold. As we have seen in a 
previous cliapter, Sicily became one of the earliest and most important of the 
Greek colonies. 


SICILIAN HISTOUY 


The African city of Carthage, which we think of chiefly along with 
Roman history, earl^ took up the gnevances of the Phoenicians against the 
Greeks In the sixth century bc, >anous settlements had been quaml* 
ll^g with one another About 580 BC the Greek adventurer Pentathlus 
threatened the Phcemcian settlements, but was defeated and slain. Car* 
thage, however, was awakened to the danger from Greek land-hunger, and 
about 560 b.g. sent an expedition under Malchus, who gave a severe check 
to Greek encroachment and an encouragement to Carthaginian ambitioiL 
Finally, by 480 b.c., the Carthaginians were ready to combine with Ac 
Persians against Greek prosperity and independence. While Xerxes assailedi 
the mother-country, Carthage by agreement sent an enormous expedition 
against the Sicilian Greeks. Their general was Hamilcar, and the mngw 
mfioenoe ef his host has been as splendidly exaggerated as that of Xfrx&h 
His success was equal to that of the Persian, except that Xerxes atc^psd 
alive, while Hamilcar perished. ^ 

The chief instruments of the Sicilian victory were the tyrants who hsdC 


: powerful 



in Italy, who crossing the straits, took possession of Zande ; his 
Uvw TeriUns of Himera; Oelo of Syracuse sod his 
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Acragas. It was a quarrel between Theron and Teriluis ihat gare ihi 
dartnaginians their immediate excuse for inTadiuff Sicily. Tenilus being 
thwarted by Theron jdajiM a treacheious part like that of Hippiae, and 
begged the Persians to attack Acragas Tenilus called in Carthage to his 
aid gainst Theron There is a tradition that the defeat of the Cartha- 
ginians happened on the same da} as the battle of Salamis Such traditions 
are always subject to scepticism, and }et the coincidence of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg in American history is hardl} more incredible 

Theion had called on Gelo to aid him in expelling the Carthaginians, 
and Gelo had won the greater glory He died two 'v ears later leaving his 
younger brother Hiero to succeed him It was Hiero’s privilege to thwart 
the ambition of the Etruscans as his elder brother had foiled Carthage The 
naval battle of C}me was the brilliant \ictor} which led Pindar to write 
one of his loftiest songs He and Simonides, -S^sch^lus, and Bdcch}lides, 
were all received with honoui at the opulent court of Hiero The glitter 
of court life, however, was small compensation for the t>iannj of the various 
depots of Sicily Their ambitions clashed at the least pretext, always at 
the cost of the blood of their subjects They had a curious way of deport 
mg the inhabitants of an entire cit> to some other place to suit their own 
wnims. And gradually time took its re\enge upon them Tlieron left as 
his heir a weak son, Thras\d8eus who went to battle with Hierofand, losing 
the battle, lost also his piestige and his power, for the cities Himera and 
Acragas formed themsches into demociacies Fi\e 'veirs latei, in 467 B C , 
Hiero died, and his t}ranny fell to his brother Ihrasybulus whose blood- 
thirsty and tax-hungr} cruelties aroused a re\ olution He w as besieged in 
Syracuse, compelled to surrendei and sent into exile 

Life in Sicily is not to this day so quiet as in certain other portions 
of the globe, and it was inevitable in the change from despotism to 
democracy that there should be much fi iction and bloodshed, but the cities 
lost none of the prospent} the} had acquiied undei the t} rants S}raaase 
continued to be the principal citv and power in the island , Agrigentum, as 
the Romans named Acragas, being the second in power 

Now a new source of danger appeared, this time not from a foreign 
invasion, or from the ambition of such pretenders as had tried to re-establish 
the power of Gelo The new threat came from a lacial jealous} The 
old inhabitants, the Sicels, who had been crowded into the interior, gave 
birth to a Napoleonic ambition A young man named Ducetius who first 
appeared m 461, ha^ mg fed upon certain small successes in acquiring power, 
showed his ingenuity in 453 by forming a federation of Sicel towns with 
himself as prince He seized an early opportunit} to assail the Greeks, and 
justified the fidelity of the Sicels by capturing the towns of Morgantium, 
JStna, and the Acragantine stronghold of Mot} a, building a new city — 
Palice. He now became important enough to merit the anger of Syracuse, and 
a large force from Syracuse and Agrigentum marched against him The toy 
Napoleon met his little Waterloo His partisans deserted him and he found 
himself alone. A desperate resolve occurred to him as the only means of 
saving his life He rode by night to the gates of Syracuse, enterm city 
seereuy, and sat himself down before t|ie altar in the market pla(m. Ife 
was soon surrounded by a crowd who ha!d too keen a sense of the (plliiatic 
not to forgive him ana let hiir off withe the easy exile to Corinth. Vrtm 
this this Napoleon soon emerged. He violated his parole laying the 
blame on an oraele, and took a body of colonisM to Sicily where he fotmdad 
the city pf Calacta (or Kide Akte). He began gradWiy to far 
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mote^poweifClhilf^ death in 440 en^ tdft^fdiemcNi aiti left hia federft(#4 
as a prize forByraouse. ^ 

While Syracuse was beginninff to plume itaefnipon its leadersh^ and Jt{| 
dream of moro definite control, the city of Athens was building an es^i|^ 
not over one island but many. It was only natural that she should win ^ 
stand well with the rich cities of Sicily. At first there could ha^|j^ fcaw 
been any thought of conquest, and Grote/ points out that Plutardk Is mis- 
taken and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he implies that even as late 
as the quarrel between Corinth ana Coroyra, the Athenians had thought of 
dominion over Sicily. Professor Bur\ howe\er sees a distinct desire to have 
iiiflueiico tiom a very early day “ During the fifth century/' he says, “ the eysa 
ui Athenian statesmen often i^andercd to western Greece beyond the seaa^* He 
dnclaios that there are \agiie evidences ot this as early as the days of Themie* 
tocleb and notes that under Pericles a wehtern polic} definitely began. Th/b 
stone records are still jiartly ])re4ei\ed ot treaties that were concluded fttb- 
lj 0 OuliQi and Khegium and it is known that evui earlier an alliance was 
formed with the Elymian town of begesta L ndoubtedh one object of Athena 
was to support the Ionian cities against the Dorian and in jiarticular a^fsilist 
Syracuse, which was a Corinthian colony and which uiamtained fnefidly 
relations with the mother cit} Professor Bury thinks that the foundatlDn of 
Thurii wa'^ promineiitl} due to this desire to counteract Dorian predommanoe, 
but he noto'^ that it failed of its purjiose, because the colonists were a viixeil 
hedy ritirnately the non- Athenian elements became predominant and fimrii 
leinained a centre of Dorian infiuence Professor Biirv expresses the opinion 
that at the time of the foundation of Thurii and for thirtj jears after, Athens, 

. though seeking influence, had no thought of actual dominion in the west. '* The 
growth of her connection with Italian and Sicilian affairs was forced upon her 
by the conditions of commerce and the nvalry ol Corinth ” Adolph Holm^ is 
equally positive in accusing the Athenians of an early desire to obtain a footing 
in ^icily 

The outbreak of the Peloponnesian Wai in 431 B.c. found Sicily in a higb 
state of prosperity, political equalit}, and intellectual health. According as 
the various cities had been founded b^ Dorian oi Ionian colonists their family 
prejudices inclined them towards Sparta or Athens. The w^ar in fact« acooxo* 
ing to Muller,^ was called by the oracles, the Done War. The jirepondemmoe 
in Sicily was largely toward Sparta and Corinth, for Corinth had been As 
moAer-city to Syracuse. Grote / thus discusses tin feelings of the various 
cities at this time : 

In that struggle the Italian and Sicilian Greeks had no direct conoenif 
nor anything to fear from the ambition of Athens ; who, though she bad 
founded Thurii in 443 b.c., appears never to have aimed at any political 
ascendency even over that town — much less anywhere else on the 
But the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own i 
from which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to exclude all to 
interferense, were yet connected by sympathy, and one side even by alluuid 
with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Spadrta 
were stunbered all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily — Syraoosef Cam- 
anna, G41a, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps Himera and Messana — 
with liferi and Tarantum in Italy ;^amom the allies of Athela^^ pezbspSf tte 
o{ Ionic Rhegium in Ital;y. Whether the Ionic cities in 8||^]r« ^ 
TS/aaablL Catana, and Leontini — were at this tune united wiA 
ipeow trsnfytia very doubtful. Bat if we examine the state oi ] 
out of sthe wfr^ it will be found that the 
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Sicilian cities on both sides with central Greece was rather one of sympathy 
Aid tendency, than of pronounced obligation azid action. The Donan Sicil- 
ians, though sharing the ailtipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, 
had never been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta ; nor had the 
Ionic Sicilians jet learned to look to Athens for protection against S> racuse ” 

Sparta counted apparently upon the active assistance of Syracuse, ard 
demanded that the Dorians in Italy and Sicily should contribute to her both 
ships and money. She realised no ships, a little money, and profuse ex 
pressions of interest and s'^mpathy The awakening of the old Doiio-Ionic 
blood feud suggested to the Syracusans, hoyyevei, that while the Peloponne- 
sian War was remote fiom them both geographically and commercially, it 
jet furnished a good excuse for attacking such cities in Sicily as weie in any 
way attached to Athens Naxos Citana and Leontini yyeic looked upon as 
the iBrst prizes to be seized These towns yyeie so fai from being able to 
sen(^aid to Athens that they were compelled to ask iid ot her They suc- 
ceeded in forming an alliance with Cimarmi which y\ is a Donan city but 
jealous of Syracuse, and yyith the town of Rlicgiiim in Itily The frien 1 
ship of Rhegium bioughl oyer to racuse the It than city of Lxii Witli 
the aid of Locn and practic illy all the Don in cities Sy ricusc yy \s so stiom, 
that the Ionic allies were soon in despei ite sti iits 1 hty sent tlieii eloquent 
orator Gorgias to imjilorc the Athenians for aid and to adyisc tli^m to giant 
it, lest when Syracuse had conquered all Sicily she should send her troops 
and ships to the aid of the Spartans and Corinthians The \thcniaiis sent 
twenty triremes under Laches, who after yarious minor successes fell undei 
suspicion as to his honesty and efficiency, and yyas called home 

The lonians sent another appeal to Athens, and lecened the juomise of 
forty more tiiremes In the spring of 425 this fleet left \thens under com- 
mand of Euiymedon and Sophocles It yyas this fleet yyluch, almost acci- 
dentally, paused on the Spartan coast at Pylos with the result that li gained 
for Athens the renoyyned yictory of Sphacteiia, as pieyiously described 
This victory was aery profitable to Athens in its immediate gloiy, but was 
of very gloomy purport in the Sicilian matter, for the fleet haying deliyed 
to take part in the victory , and later pausing at Core > la, did not le ich Sicily 
before S«tember This delay had giyen the Syiacusan allies time to undo 
what* little had been achieved by Laches He had yyon the friendship of the 
town of Messana, thus giying Athens comma,nd of the stiaits The delay 
however had weakened the friendship of Messana, and lost its alliance 
Furthermoie, the cities which Athens had come to aid weie found to be in a 
decided humour to put an end to the civil war A congress of Sicilian cities 
was called at Gela 

This congress at Gela takes on a decided importance in political history 
because of the theories brought foryy aid there by a Sy racusan orator, Hermoc- 
rates, whose political creed has been compared to the Monioe Doctrine of 
the United States. The creed was not successfully earned out, and as has 
often happened in the history of the United States, the promulgatbrs of the 
doctrine were by no means consistent m their actions Hermocrates pleaded 
for a policy, which in modern phrase would be called “ Sicily for the Sicili- 
ans.” He wished Sicily to regard herself as an entity, oonsidenng all 
foreigners to be outsiders, and all interference to be meddling. He Whs not 
rash enough or un-Grecian enough to deuf the Sicilian cities th^ luxury of 
fighting with one another ; but he called for unity against the invader or the 
intriguer fi^ other shores. From his speech, As imagined by Thucydides,* 
the peroi^tion is worth quoting for its cool eonimon stase : 
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^ And 1 call you all, of your oim fim will, to aoiin ibt mm miam^ 
as mmlf, and not to be coisypelled to do it by yoar OMinioa. Xirac 
no disgraoe in connections pvmg way to oonneetiosM, wbetber a DOk^ t|a 
Donan, or a Ohalcidian to those of the same race { in a word, sU of ua mp 
are neighbours, and Ine together in one country, and that an island, and nw 
called by the one name of Sicilians. For we shall go to war again, I suppoii, 
when it may so happen, and oome to terms again amongst ouimlveelby mealui 
of general conferences , but to foreign mvaders we shall always, if we afo 
wise, offer united resistance, inasmuch as b} our separate losses we are col- 
lectiveU endangered , and we shall never in future call in any allies 0(r 
mediators For b} acting thus ^c shall at the present time avoia depnvbftjf 
Sicily of two blessings — riddance }>otli of the Athenians and of civil war^ 
and shall in future en]o> it b\ ouischis in freedom and less exposed to Him 
ma( lunations of others « 

Tlie Athenian expedition liaMiig bttii coldl} received bj the cities it 
came to rescue, returned to Athens, viheit Lur>medoii was fined and SoflliCH 
cles banished on a charge of biiber\ And now the reservation made by 
Hermocrates as to the right of the Suilian cities to i\ar upon one another, 
was soon justified And to such an extent that the Ionic cities began to 
lealise that the S^rdcusiiis had been chief!} anxious to expel the foreign 
invader, in ordei that tlie island might be left entircl} to Syracusan ambi* 
tion In the Gitv of Leontini the aristocrats crushed the democrats, and 
lijrned the citv into a Syracusan foit after destroving the greater portidn of 
it The common people appealed to Athens, and received in reply two tn- 
I ernes undci Pin i\ in B c 422 Before he liad accomplished anything the 
Peace of Isieiis put a temporal} close to the war 

In 417 B c the tv\o Sicilian cities of Selinus and begesta (or Egesta) 
quaiielkd over a bit of territory Syracuse aided Selinus, and Segesta, after 
appealing in vain to \gngentum ana to Carthage, sent envoys to Athens. 
The Leontine people ilso reminded Athens that &>racuse, having dptroyed 
LeAitini and assailed Segesta, was planning and accomplish|p|^ytf{^adAiel 
reduction of all Sicilian cities favourable to Athens, and Up W 

empire which w ould give Sparta unlimited aid The Bibed 

only for men and ships, and promised to piovide ample mou^f|||pnpenses. 

The idea of such an armada delighted the fire-brand AlcibiM%^ wbo pMr 
in it a chance to be a leader and to find an abundance of the things he moit 
desired — adventure, notoriety, and money The cautious Nioias rapoied 
the scheme, and secured a delay until ambassadors could be sent to mgesta 
to learn if the city were really wealthy enough to pay as it promised. And 
now it was a case of Greek meeting Sicilian The people of Segesta had sent 
secret expeditions to all their friendly towns, Phcenician or Grecian, to 
borrow all the treasure they could wheedle out of their proactive aUim 
When the Athenian envoys appeared, they were taken to the temple fit 
Venus and shown a great array of gifts, bowls, wine ladles, eenseia, eilil 
y>ther asticies of furniture in no small quantity ” These were all silver wttf 
silver gilt, and made a far greater showing than they merited. ThiCia tlie 
Athen^s were put thiough a round of entertainments. In each oeee tlie 
host displayed all his own plate, and m addition a large portion of tbe oom* 
mon fund, which was passed from house to house surreptitioiisly. Tbe (plIKr 
ble Athenians were overwhelmed by the evident opulenoe A tihit orapjKte 
oittBB&s of S^^ta, and when sixfy talents ^>f unooined silTer CtMMM. 
over At2|0M sterling) yrete^ handm over to the A thenia n s 
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to AtlieiiB elowiiw with enthusiasm for an wiance with such a western Gol- 
oonda. Then fowrwed 'a tug of war between Nicias and Alcibiades. Nicias 
was to be one of the commanders of the expedition, and he could well claim 
that it was no tear of bodily danger that made him avem to it. He opposed 
it purely as a piece of folly. Alcibiades replied in favour of the expeoition, 
and it was so evident that the people were determined to send the fleet that 
Nicias in a last effort tried to alaim the city by magnifying the difficulties 
of the task and demanding a tremendous force. To the Athenians, in theii 
drunkenness for empire, and in that frenzy of “ W estward Ho I ” which, in 
the fifteenth century, attacked all Europe, the opposition of Nicias was only 
wind on flame. They rejoiced the more at the magnificence of the problem. 

To decide upon sending a fleet of one hundred triremes instead of the 
sixty asked for, was folly enough ; but to elect Nicias as the commander of 
the expedition, and to ally with him his bitter opponent, Alcibiades, was 
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THE MUTILATION OF THE HBRM^ 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final resolufion 
taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily, the w^hole city was elate and bus- 
tling with preparation. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other ac- 
crechted religious advisers, announced generally the favourable dispositions 
of the gods, and promised a triumphant result. All classes in the city, rich 
and poor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, — old and young, all embraced 
the project with ardour ; as requiring a great effort, yet promising unparal- 
lelea results, both of public aggrandisement and individual gain. Each man 
was anxious to put down his own name for personal service ; so that the three 
generals, Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make 
their selection of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or 
incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted reluctantly with 
many dissentients, had only to choose the fittest among a throng of eager 
volunteers. 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact that five yeass had novf 
elapsed since the Peace of Nicias, without any considerable warlike opera- 
tions. While the treasury had become replenidied with fresh accumulations, 
and the triremes increased in number, the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgstten both the hardships of 4ike war 
and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet now got together, 
while it surpassed in number all previ{>u8 armaments of Athens, except a 
single one in the second year of the previous* war under Pericles, was in- 
com|mably superior even to that, and still more superior to all the rest in 
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the other inmdiente of foroei, material aa wdl aa mml, in ptofcad men, 
universal ar£>ar, ships as well aa arms in the beet ododtttion, ttia aqaasaoirles 
of every kind m abundance. Such was the oonfidenee of snooaaBi that mi||r 
Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for oombat ; aotbatttepritM 
stocky thus added to the public outfit and to the sums plaoed in tlm handi d 
the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. After be>^ 
iweeii two and three months of active preparations, the ejqpeditkm traa 
almost ready to start, when an event happened which fatally pmsoned the 
pievalent cheerfulness of tlie cit> This was the mutilation of tiie Hemun, 
one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermee, or half statues of the god Hermes, were blocks of marble 
about the height of the human figure The upper part was out into a head, 
face, neck, and bust; the lower part was left as a quadrangular pillar, iMroad 
at the base, without arms, bod} , or legs, but with tlie significant mark oi the 
male sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations The religious feel- 
ing of the Greeks considered the god to be planted or domiciliated where his 
statue stood, so that the companionship, sjmpath}, and guardianship of, 
Heimes became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct life 
at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gy mnastic. * 

About the end of May 415 b c . in the course of one and the same night, 
all these Hermm, one of the most peculiai marks of the cit} , were m^7tlHated 
h\ unknown hands Their characteristic features were knocked off or levelled, 
so that nothing was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to hu- 
manity or deity All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and except 
\ery few na}, Andocides affirms that there was but one which esoaped 
unharmed If w e take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those wto 
study the histor} of Greece, to realize in oui mmds the relinous and political 
associations of the Athenians, — noted in ancient times for their superior piety, 
ag well as for their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling, — we shall in part comprehend the mtensi^ of 
mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind, on tlie 
morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted by the Per- 
sian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly felt or eo 
long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues and temples of the 
gods. If we could imagine the excitement of a Spamsh or Italian town, on 
finding that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same 
night, we should have a parallel, though a very madequate parallel, to wjbat 
was now felt at Athens — where religious associations and persons were tar 
more mtimately allied with all civil acts and with all the proceedings of every- 
day life — where, too, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localised, 
as weU as identified with the presence and keeping of the statoe. To the 
Athenians, when they went forth on the following morning, moh man esrilig 
the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and defao^ and e^ man 
gradually coming to know that the devastation was general, — it womd eeeiBi 
that the town had become as it were ^less — that the streets, the marlad- 
plaoc|| the porticoes, were robbed of &eir divine protectors ; and what wm 
worse ^till, that these protectors, fiaving been gro^y insult^ mnidd wmtf 
with theuvabenated sentiments— ewratuol and vindictive instead el tntilwry 
and sympathising. 

Such was the mj^ricfins incident whidi broke in npon Ae MOW atat 
buslling movement at Ath^m few days before the Sud&m eoqpiiMi iima 
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in omditacm for atarting. In reference to that expedition, it was tak^ to 
heart as a most depressing omen. The mutilation of the Hermse, however, 
was somethin^ much more ominous than the worst accident. It proclaitned 
itself as th^eliberate act of orgamsed conspirators, not inconsiderable in 
number, whose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had 
begun by committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard of. For 
intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, where the material 
afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel . 
much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread bj one band and in one night 
throughout the entire city . Though neither the parties concerned, nor then 
purposes, were ever more than paitiallj made out, the concert and conspiracy 
itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as fai as we can foim an opinion, that the conspiratois 
had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some the other — to rum 
Alcibiades — to frustrate or delay the expedition. Indeed tlie two objects 
were intimately connected with each other , foi the piosecution of the en- 
terprise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was >et more pregnant 
wiTO future pow^'er and wealth to Alcibiades himself. Such chances would 
<hfiappear if the expedition could be prevented , nor w as it at all impossible 
ffiat the Athenians, undei the intense impression of religious terror conse- 
que^ on the mutilation of the Herm<e, might throw up the scheme altogethei 

Buw men in Athens either had, or deserved to ha\ e, a greatei numbei of 
enemies, political as well as private, than Alcibiades ; man> of them being 
among the highest citizens, whom he offended b} his insolence, and whose 
bturgies and other customary exhibitions he outshone b} his reckless ex- 
penditure. His importance had been already so much inci eased and threat- 
ened to be so much more increased by the Sicilian entei prise, that they no 
longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. That which the 
mutilators of the Herm^e seemed to have deliberate!} planned, his other 
enemies were read} to turn to profit. • 

While the senate of Five Hundred were invested with full poweis of 
action, Diognetus, Pisander, Chancles, and others, were named commissioners 
for receiving and prosecuting inquiries: and public assemblies were held 
nearly ever} day to iecei\e reports. The first informations received, how- 
ever, did not relate to the gra\e and recent mutilation of tlie HermdC, but to 
analogous incidents of older date ; to certain defacements of other statues, 
accomplished in drunken frolic — and above all, to ludicious ceremonies 
celebrated in various houses, by parties of levellers caricaturing and divulg- 
ing the Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the first 
impeachment was preferred again^ Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades saw full well the danger of having such charges hanging 
over his head, and the peculiar advantage which he derived from his acci- 
dental position at the moment. He implored the people to investigate the 
charges at once; proclaiming his anxiety to stand tiial and evei^to suffer 
death, if found ^ilty, — accepting the command only in case he should be 
acquitted, — and insisting above all things on the mischief to the city of 
sending him on such an expedition with the charge undecided, as well as cn 
the hardship to himself of being aspersq^ by cidumny during his ahieaoe, 
without power of defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in thensselveB, 
and uigM with all the vehemence of a man who felt that the qiiestlcm was 
one of life or death to his future prospects, were very near prevaiUng. EEbs 
enemifi could only defeat them by the trick o^ putting up fresh speakers, 
IsiS ttotarious for hostility to Alcibiades. mfti affected a tone of 
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oaBdour, deoreoated die ddaj whidi wevtld be oooeaioned ia tte deptttaM. 
of the expedideo, if he were put upoa hie trial f<Mrthwidi ; and pmMMl 
deferring the trial until a certain number of days after his reteni. 
was the determination ultimately adopted: the supporters of AloibillMid 
probably not fully appreoiating its oonsequenoesy and oonoeiinbig thah' dU 
speedy departure of the expedition was advisable even for his wtereet^de 
well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus his enemies* thM|^ 
bafSed in their first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, oarried a post** 
ponement which insured to them leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public 
mind against him, and choosing their own time for hia trial. They todc 
care to keep back all farther accusation until he and the armament had 
departed. 

THE FLEET SAILS 

The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the momeDt 
so full of anxious interest, that it banished even tlie recollection of the reOSUh^ 
sacrilege. Tlie entire armament was not mustered at Athens ; for it had 
been judged expedient to order most of the allied contingents to rendesfotts 
at once at Corcyra. But the A thenian force alone was astounding to bebcNt 
The condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and force, wiriUe 
in the armament, w^ere still moie impiessive than the number. Vf d^- 
break on the day appointed, w^hen all the ships were ready m Pirmus 
departuie, the military force was marched down in a body from the City 
and embarked. They were accompanied by nearly the whole populathao* 
metics and foreigners as well as citizens, so that the apj»earance was that of 
a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. 
While the crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, were amaaed 
by the grandeur of the spectacle — the citizens accompanying were moVed 

deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives* rad 
friends, w^ere just starting on the longest and largest enterprise which ArilsilS 
had ever undertaken ; against an island extensive as well as powerful, knows 
to none to them accurately, and into a sea of undeiinea possibilities—* 
glory and profit on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on 
the other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became far moire 
painfully present than they had been in any of the preliminary discussioiii $ 
and in spite of all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled armament beftm 
them, the relatives now separating at the water's edge could not baoilrii 
the dark presentiment that they were bidding each otiier farewell for the 
last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all the soldiers 
were already on board and the eeleu$t€$ was on the point of besmni&ff his 
chant to put the rowers in motion — was peculiarly solemn ana 
^enoe Imying been enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the erew 
in every ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of 
in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the pssan. On eirmj dwffc 
were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of wmon the officers and ^ eptUtlb 
madiLlibationB, with goblets of silver and gold. At length tiie final 
was g^ven, and the whole fleet (jmtted Pirmos in sin^ file — 
the exubeiance of their yet untrieid force byia race of sj^eed as ffir as ngllt^ 
Never in Xjrecian history was an invocation more unaamcos* 
imposiiig, addressed to the*gods ; never was the refusuig nod 
Btc^ or peremptory./ 
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The customary libations were poured out ; and, after the triumphant pesan 
had been sung, the whole fleet set sail, and contended for the prize of naval 
skill and celerity, until they reached the shores of JBgina, from whence they 
enjoyed a prosperous voyage to their confederates at Corcyra. 

At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the strength of the armament, 
which consisted of a hundred and thirty-four ships of war, with a propor- 
tional number of transports and tenders. The heavy-armed troops, exceed- 
ing five thousand, were attended with a sufficient body of sliugers and 
archers. The army, abundantly provided with every other article, was 
extremely deficient in horses, which amounted to no more than thirty. But, 
at a moderate computation, we may estimate the whole military and naval 
strength, including slaves and servants, at twenty thousand men.^ 

With this powerful host, had the Athenians at once surprised and assailed 
the unprepared security of Syracuse, the expedition, however adventurous 
and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned with success. But the 
timid mariners of Greece would have trembled at the proposal of trusting 
such a numerous fieet on the broad expanse of the Ionian Sea. They deter- 
mined to cross the narrowest passage between Italy and Sicily, after coasting 
along the eastern shores of the former, until they reached the strait of 
Messana. That this design might be executed with the greater safety, they 
despatched three light \essels to examine the disposition of the Italian 
cities, and to solicit admission into their harbours. Neither the ties of con- 
sanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by colonies towards their parenf 
state, could prevail on the suspicious Thurians to open their gates, or even 
to furnish a market, to their Athenian ancestors. The towns of Tarentum 
and Locri prohibited them the use of their harbours, and refused to supply 
them with water ; and they coasted the whole extent of the shore, from the 
promontory of lapygia to that of Rhegium, before any one city would allow 
them to purchase the commodities for which they had immediate use. The 
magistrates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they granted nothing moit;. 

A considerable detachment was sent to examine the preparations and the 
strength of Syracuse, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to all the 
captives and strangers confined within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades sailed to Naxos, and persuaded the 
inhabitants to accept the alliance of Athens. The remainder of the arma- 
ment proceeded to Catana, which refused to admit the ships into the harbour, 
or the troops into the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the Catanians 
allowed him to address the assembly, and propose his demands. The artful 
Athenian transported the populace, and even the magistrates themselves, by 
the charms of his eloquence ; the citizens flocked from every quarter, to 
hear a discourse which was purposely protracted for several hours; the 
soldiers forsook their posts ; and the enemy, who had prepared to avail 
Uiemselves of this negligence, burst through the unguarded gates, and became 
masters of the city. Those of the Catanians who were most attached ^ 
the interests of Syracuse, fortunately escaped death by the celerity of their 
flight. The rest accepted the proffered friendship of the Athenians. This 
Bueoess would probablv have been followed by the surrender of Messana, 
whicb Alcibiades had ^ed with distrust fnd sedition. But when the, plot 
was ripe for execution, the man who had contrived, and who alone ooqjaow- 
duet ^ was disqualified from« serving liis country. The arriwal of the 
Salamaiian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that he might stand trial 

[^Adolph Holm it ftt thirty fiuMiMiid 
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ALCIBIADBS TAKES FLIGHT 

Alcibiades escaped to Thurii, and afterwards to Argos; and whali ha 
understood that the Athenians had set a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta, where his active genius seized the first opportuni^ to 
advise and promote those fatal measures, which, while they gratified Us 
pri\ate resentment, occasioned the ruin of his country. 

The removal of Alcibiades soon appeared in the languid operations ol the 
Athenian armament. The cautious timidit}' of Nioias, supported by wealtii, 
eloquence, and authority, gained an absolute ascendant over the more war- 
like and enterprising character of Lamachus, whose poverty exposed him 
to contempt. Instead of making a bold impression on Selinus or Syraovsei 
Nicias contented himself wdth taking possession of the iiiconsiderabh^ colony 
Sf Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid under contribution, some places of smaller 
note, and obtained thirty talents from the Segestans, which, added to the 
sale of the booty, furnished about thirty thousand pounds 8terliii||, a sum 
that might be usefully employed in the prosecution of an expensive war. 
But this advantage did not compensate for the courage inspired into the 
Syracusans by delay, and for the dishonour sustained by the Athenian 
troops, In their unsuccessful attempts against Hybla and Himera, as wril 
a? for their dejection at being confined, during the greatest part of the sum- 
mer, in the inactive quarters of Naxos and Catana. 

Ancient Syracuse, of which the ruined grandeur still forms an obieot 
of admiration, was situated on a spacious promontory, washed on three sides 
by the sea, and defended on the west by abrupt and almost inaccessible moun- 
tains. The town was built in a triangular form, whose summit may be 
conceived on the lofty mountain Epipolss. Adjacent to these natural for- 
tifications, the western or inland division of the city was distinguished by 
the name of Tyche, or Fortune, being adorned by a magnificent temple m 
that flattering divinity. The triangle gradually widening towards the bsM* 
comprehended the vast extent of Achradina, reaching from the northern 
shore of the promontory to the soutbem island Ortygia. This small island, 
composing the whole of modem S3rracuBe, formed but the third and least 
extensive division of the ancient ; which was fortified by walls* eighteen 
miles in ^circuit, enriched a triple harbour, and peoplra by above tWO 
hundred thousand warlike citizens or industrious slaves. ^ 

When the Syracusans heard the first rumours of the Athenian invaaten, 
they despised, or affected to despise them, as idle lies invented to nmuse tlm 
iguoifnce of populace. The hostile armament had arrived at Bhegfatla 
teforeihey coula m persuaded, by the wisdom of Hermoerates, to providt 
against a danger which their presumption painted as imagina^* But w h u tt 
thor received undoubted ^intelligence that the enemy had leaiiMMl 4|la 
Italhui coast, when they bl^ld their numerous fleet oommandhA a|pk 
of Sioily and ready tcfmake^ dlmoent on thmr defeocelsas isfamd« 
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seized with a degree of just terror and alarm pro{K>rtu>iial to their Jalse 
security. The duatory oprations of the enemy not on^ removed the recent 
terror and trefiidation of the Syracusans^ but inspirea them with unusual 
fitness. They requested the generals, whom they had appointed to the 
number of fifteen, to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the hostile 
oampf Their cavalry harassed the Athenians by frequent incursions, beat 
up their quarters, intercepted their convoys, destroyed their advanced posts, 
and even proceeded so near to the main body, that they were distinctly heard 
demanding, with loud insults, whether those boasted lords of Greece had 
left their native country, that they might form a precarious settlement at 
the ^t of Mount JBtna. 


NICIAS TRIES STRATEGY 

Provoked by these indignities, and excited by the impatient resentment 
of his own troops, Nicias was still restrained from an open attempt against 
Syracuse by the difficulties attending that enterprise. He employed a strata- 
gem. A citizen of Catana, whose subtile and daring genius, prepared alike 
to die or to deceive, ought to have preserved his name from oblivion, ap- 
peared in Syracuse as a deserter from his native city ; the un^ppy fate of 
wltich, in being subjected to the imperious commands, or licentious disorder 
of the Athenians, he lamented with perfidious tears, and with the plaintive 
accents of well-dissembled sorrow. “ The Athenians,” he said, “ spurned the 
confinement of the military life ; their posts were forsaken, their ships un- 
guarded, they disdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in the pleas- 
ures of the city. On an appointed day it would be easy for the Syracusans, 
assisted by the conspirators of Catana, to attack them unprepared, to mount 
tbmr undefended ramparts, to demolish their encampment, and to burn their 
fleet.” This daring proposal well corresponded with the keen sentiments 
of revenge which animated the inhabitants of Syracuse. The day wSs 
named ; the plan of the enterprise was concerted, and the treacherous Cata- 
nian returned home to revive the hopes, and to confirm the resolution, of 
his pretended associates. 

The success of this intrigue gave the utmost satisfaction to Nicias, whose 
armament prepared to sail for Syracuse on the day appointed by the inhabit- 
ants of that city for assaulting, with their whole force, the Athenian camp. 
Already had they marched, with this view, to the fertile plain of Leontini, 
when, after twelve hours' sail, the Athenian fleet arrived in the great har- 
bour, disembarked their troops, and fortified a camp without the western 
wall, near to a celebrated temple of Olympian Jupiter, a situation which 
had been pointed out b}*^ some Syracusan exiles, and which was well adapted 
to every purpose of accommodation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry 
of Syracuse, having proceeded to the walls of Catana, had disoovered, to 
their infinite regret, tne departure of the Athenians. The unwelcome ki- 
tdfligence was conveyed, with the utmost expedition, to the infantry, who 
immediately marched back to protect Syracuse. The rapid return of the 
war-like youth restored the courage of the aged Syracusans. They were 
joined by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and.Camarina ; and it was determuied 
to attack the hostile encampment. 

The attack was begun with’fury, and* continued with persei^ranoe for 
sevetfei hours. Both sides were animate^ bv evefy principle that can iospte 
and urge the utoaost vigour of exertion, ana victory w^ stiH doubtful, vmen 
atariqpeitBaddeidy arose, tux)ompaxued with fiiuxsiialpeab 41ds 
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events vAiA Uttie aSeetad the Athenians, oonfoimdad the lumipm i mti&i 
credulity of tto enemy, who were broken and pat to Sight The ByneasaM 
escaped to their city, and the Athenians returned to thdr oamp. In slP||h 
an oMtenate conflict the vanquished lost two hundred and sucty, the vicBMt 
only fifty men. 

The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, employed the dangerevi 
activity, and gratified the impetuous ardour of the Athenians, but m not 
facilitate the conquest of Syracuse Without more powerful prepuratleiiii 
Nicias despaired of taking the place, either by assault, or by a regular sUgo. 
Soon after his victory he returned with the whole armament to Naxos and 
Catena. Nicias had reason to expect that his victory over the SyraquMSHT 
would procure him respect and assistance from the inferior states of rnddy* 
His emissaries were diffused o\er that island and the neighbouring coast of 
Italy. Messengers were sent to Tuscany, where Pisa and other cituk bad 
been founded by Greek colonies. An embassy was despatched to CartbSiffe, 
the rival and enemy of S>racuse Nicias gave orders to collect materisis nMr 
circumvallation, iron, bricks, and all necessary stores He demanded bor se s 
from the Segestans ; and lequired from Athens reinforcements and a laige 
pecuniar} supply , and neglected notlung that might enable him to open 
ensuing campaign with vigour and effect 

While the Athenians thus prepared foi the attack of S}rracuse, ib0 
citizens of that capital displaced equal activity m providing for their own 
defence. B} the advice of Hermocrates, the} appointed himself, Heraolidas, 
and Sicanus , three, instead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
elected, both m civil and military affairs, were invested with unlimited power, 
which was usefull} employed to purchase or prepare arms, dail} to exeroiss 
the troops, and to strengthen and extend the fortifications of Syrsoiiie* 
They likewise despatched ambassadors to the numerous cities and repuU^ 
with which the} had been connected in peace, or allied in war, to solioil ipB 
continuance of their friendship, and to counteract the dangerous designs ef 
the Athenians. 


Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arnved from Athens. In addi- 
tion to his original force, Nicias had likewise collected a bodv of six hundred 
cavalry, and the sum of four hundred talents , and, in the eighteenth summer 
of the war, the acti\ity of the troops and workmen had completed all necessary 
preparations for undertaking the siege of Syracuse. 

The plan which Nicias adopted for conquering the city, was to draw a 
wall on either side. When these circumvailations had surrounded the plase 
by land, he expected, by his numerous fleet, to block up the wide extant of 
the Syracusan harbours. The whole strength of the Athenian armament 
was employed m the former operations ; and as all necessary materials baA 
been provided with due attention, the works rose with a rapidity wlAdl 
surpn^ and terrified the besieged. Their former as well as their rsoent 
defeats d^rred them from opposing the enemy m a general enjgagodmitt 
but the advioe of Hermocrates persuaded them to raise walls wmol/ 
traverse and interrupt those of the Athenians. The imminent dmijm m]ykA 
the aotmtv of the workmen ; the hostile bulwarks approached each oHiaOf 
frequqpt sKimushes took place, m me of which the brave Lunadhua 
tunately fell a victim to ms ra^ valour : but the Athfruiflii trTTnps rniaintaiailf 
their uauaiwuperiority. 
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room of Hennocrates and his colleagues; and this injudicious alteration 
inoreased the calamities of Syracuse, which at length prepared to capitulate 

While the assembly delilierated concerning the execution of a measure, 
which, however disgraceful, was declared to be necessary, a Corinthian galley, 
commanded by Gongylus, entered the central harbour of Ortygia, which 
being strongly fortified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, served as 
the principal and most secure station for the S\racusan fleet. Gongylus 
announced a speedy and effectual relief to the besieged city. He acquainted 
the Syracusans, that the embassy, sent the piecedmg year to crave the assist- 
ance of Peloponnesus, had been crowned with success. His own country - 
men had warmly embraced the cause of their kinsmen, and most respectable 
colony. They had fitted out a considerable fleet, the arri\al of which might 
be expected every hour. The Lacedsemonians also had sent a small squadron, 
and tne whole armament was conducted by the Spartan Gjlippus, an officer 
of tned valour and ability. 

While the desponding citizens of Syracuse listened to this intelligence 
with pleasing astonishment, a messenger arrived b} land fiom G^lippus 
himself. That experienced commandei, instead of pursuing a direct course, 
which might have been intercepted b} the Athenian fleet, had landed with 
four galleys on the western coast of the island. The name of a Spartan gen- 
eral determined the wa\eiing irresolution of the Sicilians, llie troops of 
Himera, Selinus, and Gela flocked to his standaid , and he approached Syra- 
cuse on the side of Epipolae, wheie the line of contra\ allation was still un- 
finished, with a body of seveial thousand men. 
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SPARTAN AID 

The most courageous of the citizens sallied forth to meet this generous 
and powerful protector. The junction was happily effected ; the ardour of 
the troops kindled into enthusiasm ; and they distinguished that memorable 
day by surprising several important Athenian posts. This first success 
reanimated the activity of the soldiers and workmen. The traverse wall 
was extended with the utmost diligence, and a vigorous sally deprived the 
enemy of the strong castle of Labdalum. Nicias, perceiving that the interest 
of the Athenians in Sicily would be continually weakened by del^, wished . 
to bring the fortune of the war to the decision of a battle. ^Nor did 
Gylippus decline the engagement. The fii-st action was unfavourable to the 
Syraousans, who had been imprudently posted in the defiles between their 
own and the enemy’s walls, wnich rendered of no avail their superiqpity in 
cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gylippus aoJmowledged this 
error, for which he completeliy atoned c by his judicious conduct in the 
saceeeding engi^ments. 

The Syiaciisans soon extended their works heyond the line of mroumval- 
latioii, so that it was impossible to block upi'their oit/, without forcinj^ their 
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ramparts. The besiemrSf while they maintaiiied the saperiority of their 
arms, had been abundantly supplied with neoes sari ea from the nemUbouriiig 
territory ; but everyplace was alike hostile to them after their defiat. The 
soldiers who went out in quest of wood and water^ were unexpectedly at- 
tacked and out off by the enemy’s cavalry, or bv the reinforoements whfadi 
arrived from every Quarter to the assistance of Syracuse ; and thijr'Wete at 
length reduced to depend for every necessary supply on the preoarioas 
bounty of the Italian shore. 

Nicu^ whose sensibility deeply felt the public distress, wrote a most 
desponding letter to tlie Athenians. He honestly describe^ and lamented 
the misfortunes and disorders of his army. The slaves deserted in great 
numbers ; the mercenary troops, who fought only for pay and subsisteiioe, 
preferred the more secure and lucrative service of Syracuse. He therefore 
exhorted the assembly either to call them home without delay, or to send 
immediately a second armament, not less powerful than the first. 

The principal squadrons of Syracuse lay iii the harbour of Ortys^ 
beparated, by an island of the same name, from the station of the Atheman 
fleet. While Hermocrates sailed forth with eighty galleys, to venture a 
naval engagement, (Tylippus attacked the hostile fortiiications at Plemmy- 
rium, a promontory opposite to Ortygia, which confined the entrance of the 
Great Harbour. The defeat of the Syracusans at sea, whereby they lost 
fourteen vessels, was balanced by their victoiy on land, in which they took 
^three fortresses, containing a large quantity of military and navhL storee, 
and a considerable sum of money. In some subsequent actions, which 
scarcely deserve the name of battles, their fleet was still unsuccessful ; but 
ds they engaged with great caution, and found everywhere a secure retreat 
on a friendly shore, their loss was extremely inconsiderable. The want of 
success, in their first attempt, did not abate their resolution to gain tht 
command at sea. 

^ By*unexampled assiduity the Syracusans at length prevailed in a mnaral 
engagement, which was fought in the Great Harbour Seven Auienian 
ships were sunk, many more were disabled, and Nicias saved the remains of 
his shattered and dishonoured armament by retiring behind a line of mer- 
chantmen and transports, from the masts o^ which had been suspended bago 
masses of lead, named dolphins from their form, sufficient to crush by their 
falling weight the stoutest galleys of antiquity. This unexpected ODStacle 
arrested the progress of the victors ; but the advantages already obtained 
elevated them with the highest hopes, and reduced the enemy to despair. 


ALCIBIADBS AGAINST ATHENS 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended by misfortunes at 
home still more dreadful. In the eighteenth year of the war, AldUadee 
liBcompasuied to Sparta the ambassadors of Corinth and Syracuse, who had 
solioitM and obtained assistance to the besieged ci^. On Uiat oocArion the 
Athenian exile first acquired the confidence (ff the Spartans, by coi^lamefim^ 
in the strongest terms, the injustice and ambition of his ungrateful cotmtqr- 
menf^^ whose cruelty towards himself equalled their inveterate hoetiUl^to 
the LaeedaBmonian republic; but that republic might, by foUowing Me 
advice, dftam tiieir resentment. * The towh of Deoelea was sitaaM oft llm 
Attic frontier, at an equal distance of fifteen ndlee from Tbabes aaS 
This place, whsA fiomiiiauided an extensive and fertile ptebik^ jMWht w 
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suzpriaed and fortified by the Spartans, who, iiisteadof harassing their foes by 
annual incurBkms, might thus infest them by a continual war. The wisdom 
of Sparta had too long neglected such a salutary and deeisive measure, espe- 
cially as the existence of a similar design had often bedu suggested by the 
fears of the enemy, who trembled even at the apprehension of seeing a 
for^n garrison in their territory.” 

'fiiis advice first proposed, and often urged, by Alcibiades, was adopted 
in the cofhmencement of the ensuing spring, when the warlike Agis led a 
tmwurful army into Attica. The defenceless inhabitants of the frontier fled 
tofore his irresistible arms ; but instead of pursuing them, as usual, into the 
heart of the country, he stopped short at Decelea. As all necessary ma- 
terials had been provided in great abundance, the place was speedily fortified 
on every side, and the walls of Decelea, which might be distinctly seen 
across the intermediate plain, bid defiance to those of Athens. 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by the watchful hostility of 
a neighbouring garrison. The open country was entirely laid waste, and 
the uaual communication with the valuable island of Eubcea was interrupted, 
from which, in seasons of scarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Athen- 
ians commonly derived their supplies of corn, wine, and oil, and whatever 
is most necessary to life. Harassed by the fatigues of unremitting service, 
and deprived of daily bread, the slaves murmured, complained, and revolted 
to the enemy ; and their defection robbed the state of twenty thrasand use- 
ful artisans. Since the latter years of Pericles, the Athenians had not bee; 
involved in such distress. 

The domestic calamities of the republic did not, however, prevent th 
most vigorous exertions abroad. Twenty galleys, stationed at Naupactus, 
watched the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet destined to the assistance 
of Syracuse ; thirty carried on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 
of Amphipolis ; a considerable squadron collected tribute, and levied soldiers, 
in the colonies of Asia ; another, still more powerful, ravaged the coast of 
Peloponnesus. Never did any kingdom or republic equal the magnanimity 
of Athens ; never in ancient or modern times did the courage of any state 
entertain an ambition so far superior to its power, or exert efforts so dis- 
proportionate to its strength. Amidst the difficulties and dangers which 
encompassed them on every side, the Athenians persisted in the siege of 
Syracuse, a city little inferior to their own ; and, undaunted by the actual 
devastation of their country, unterrified by the menaced assault of their 
walls, they sent, without delay, such a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the iQQSt promising hopes of success in their expedition against that island. 


ATHENIAN EEINPOECBMENT8 

The Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to 
bewail his defeat, when a numerous and formidable armament app^red on 
the Sicilian coast. The foremost galleys, their prows adorned with gaudy 
etreCmers, pursued a secure course towards the harbour of Syracuse. Tim 
emulation of the rowers was animated by the mingled sounds of trumpet 
andolaiion; and the regular decoration, t^jlie elegant splendour^ vducbftais- 
tingddbnd ,every^rt of the equipment, exhibited a pompous meeMNde of 
naw tritunpb. weir appearanoen even at distanp^ announced tua country 
to wiy^ they baBttlged;«an both the joy of the ji^e^ers and the terror of 
the UMieffodf tosM^thsk 'Athens was dke onlp dty m the world capable 
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of Bending to the sea such a beautiful and magnificent contribution. The 
Syracusans employed not unavailing efforts to check the progress, or to 
hinder the approach, of the hostile aimament , which, besides innunie^le 
foreign vessels and transports, consisted of seventy-three AthopiaA 
commanded by the experienced \alour of Demosthenes and Eurywbpib 
The pikemen on board exceeded five thousand , the light-amed troope M s e 
nearly as numerous, and, including the rowers, workmen, and aMendfSfl|ts, 
the whole strength ma} be reckoned equal to that originally sent ^fi|h 
Nicias which amounted to above twenty thousand men * ^ 

Tlie misfortunes hitherto attending the operations in Sicily had lowered 
the chaiaeter of the general, and this circumstance, as well as the superioa 
abilities of Demosthenes, entitled him to assume the tone of autliority in 
their conjunct dtlibeiations After ravaging the banks of the Ahapus, tmd 
miking some ineffectual attemj)ts agimst tlie fortifications on that side, 
DeinostheiK s chose the first houi of a moonlit niglit, to pioceed with the, 
11 uei of the armv to seize the fortresses in Ljupolo. I he march was jjerj 
formed with successful celent} , the emtposts wcit surprised, the guards 
put to the sword, and thiee separate cm iinpments, of the Syracusans, the 
Sicilians, the allies, formed a feeble opposition to the Athenian aidour. 
As if their victory had alreadv been complete the assailants be^an to pull 
down the wooden battlements, or to urge the pursuit with a rapidity which 
disordered their lanks 

• Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of G\lippuj had assembled the whole 
f ice of Syracuse At the approatii of the ciiem> his vanguard retired^ 
Iho Athenians wen decoded within the iritncate v^indings of the walls, 
ind their iriegulii fury was first checked bv the liimritss of a TbebaA 
phiHn\ V resist in e sj sudden ind unexpected might alone liave been 
decisive, but other ciicumstaiues wcie adverse to the Athenians, th^r 


Ignorance of the ground the alternate obscurity of night, and the deceitful 
glare of the moon, which shining in the front of the rhobans, illumined 
the splendour of their aims, and multiplied the tenor of their numbers.* 
The foremost ranks of the pui suers were repelled, and, as they i^treatecf 
to the main bodv, encountered the advancing Argives and CorcyrMni^ 
who, singing the paean in their Doric dialect and accent, were unfortunately 
taken for enemies i ear, and then rage, seized the Athenians, who, tlunkine 
themselves encompassed on all sides, determined to force their way, and 
committed much bloodshed among their allies, before the^ mistake could be 
discovered 

To prevent the repetition of this dieadful error, their l^ds 

v\ere obliged at every moment to demand the watchwordy'^lOach at 
length betrayed to their adversaries The consequence of.t^trAi miibljr 
fatal At every rencounter the silent Athenians were slatTglnw^^ 
mercy, while the enemy, who knew their watchword, might at'^'ledkAra joil|| 
or ^decline, the battle, and easily oppress their weakness, or elude their 
strength. •The terror and confusion increased, the lout became general; 
Gylippus pursued in good order with his victorious troops The 
could not descend in a body with the celerity of fear, by the 
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plored'the unknown paths of the rifckj Epipolee. Others thiey^tihfl|B|p6lllnil 
from pi^^ces, rather than awaiji the purmers. Several th|{>iiiia(lilg yere 
left dead or wounded on &e scene of action ; and in tka noxaliti^tiM 
greater part of the stragglen were istetc^ted,a 9 d oaj^ 
oaval^. 
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dreadinl and unexpected disast^^spended the operations of the 
The Athenian generals spent the Ume in fruitless deliberations oon- 
oerawg tktaix^fiitxire measures, while the army lay encamped on the marshy 
bittiks of the Anapus. A general sickness broke out in the 
camp. !Demosthenes urged this calamity as a new reason for hastening their 
d^artTjre^ while it was yet possible to cross the Ionian Sea, without risking 
the ds^er of a winter’s tempest. But Nicias opposed the design of leav- 
ing SielT]^ l4htil they should be warranted to take this important step by the 
ppsiti^ authority of the republic. The colleagues of Nicias were confounded 
with tne firmness of an opposition so unlike the flexible timidity of his ordi- 
narytjharttter, but they submitted to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himself and to them, and to the armament which they commanded. 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited by the fame of his victory, 
to draw^gpowerful reinforcement from the Sicilian cities ; and the transports, 
30 fong ejected from Peloponnesus, finally arrived in the harbour of Orty- 
gia. ^This squadron formed the last assistance sent to either of the contend- 
ing parties, and nothing further was required to complete the actors in the 
scene \ for by the accession of the Cyrenians, Syracuse was either attacked or 
defended by all the various divisions of the Grecian name, whiefc* formed, in 
that age, the most civilised portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. The arrival of such powerful auxiliaries to the besieged, and the 
increasing force of the malady, totally disconcerted the Athenians. Even 
Nicias agreed to set sail. Every necessary preparation \\a8 made for this pur- 
pose, and the cover of night was chosen, as most proper for concealing their 
Dwn disgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the enemy. But the night 
appointed for their departure was distinguished by an inauspicious eclipse of 
the moon. The voyage was deterred till the mystical number of thrice nine 


days. But before the expiration of that time it was no longer practicable ; 
Eor the design was soon discovered to the Syracusans, and this discovery, added 
DO tKe'Shcouragement derived from the circumstances of which we have al- 
readj^ taken notice, increased their eagerness to attack the enemy by sea and 
[and. Their attempts failed to destroy, by fire-ships, the Athenian fleet. 
They were more successful in employing superior numbers to divide the 
strength and to weaken the resistance of an enfeebled and dejected foe. 
Diifing three days there was a perpetual succession of military and naval ex- 
plwtBr* O* AleJ^st day fortune hung in suspense ; the second deprived the 
Considerable squadron commanded by Eurymedon ; and this 
inisfdllfiuie^wembitte on the third day, by the loss of eighteen galleys, 

withOtfilbSd^ 


fl^S^ted by the wisdom of Hermocrates, was eagerly adopted 
by tiba aicffve Cetu of his fellow-citizens, who strove, with unremitting ardour, 
to thni,v a chain of vessels across the mouth of the Great Harbour, about a 
toile in breadth. The labour was complete before Nicias, totallj^ occupied 
op^ubjeets, attempted to interrupt it. After repeated defeats, and 
■HtajufepB was somiserably tormented by the stone, that he had frequently 
HMHfoie recall, fhat virtuous commander, whose courage rose in adversity, 
IPWjHieipjwqBt diligence to retrieve the atSairs of his country. The shItterM 
MiOieyB viwreApeedilv refitted, and again jirepared, to the number ora hsn- 
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their opponents, and the repetition of the hostile stroke. The deoka trm 
crowded with armed men, and the contrivance to which Uia enen^ ibad 
hitherto chiefly owed their success, of iniroducinfjf the firmness and stalfSttm 
of a military, into a naval engagement, was adop^ in its full extent bytw 
Athenians. When Gjhppiis and the Syracusan commanders were 
of the designs of the eneni} , they hastened to the defence of the baf 
had been thrown across the entiance of the harbour. Even the A then Sp 
grappling-irons had not been ovei looked , to elude the dangerous gt a sp of 
these instruments, the pi ow s of tlie &} racusan vessels were covered with wet 
and slippery hides. 

The first impression ot the Atheim nswasiriesistible , they burst through 
the passage of the bar, and repelled the squadions on either side. As tM 
entrance widened, the Syracusans, m then tuiii, rushed into the harbour* 
which was more favouiable than the open sea to their mode of fighting. 
Thither the foiemost of the Athenians iciuined, either comjielled by superior 
force, 01 that tliey might assist their companions J he engagemeUWbeoame 
general in the mouth of the harboui ; and in this naiiow space two hundred 
gallevs fought, during the greatest put of iht dii\, with an obstinate and 
perseveiing valoui It would require the expiessne energy of Thu^'dides, 
and the imitative, though inimitable, sounds and txpiessions of the Grecian 
tongue, to describe the noise, the tumult, and the ardour of the contending 
squadrons The battle was not long contnied to the shock of adverse p}t)ws, 
and to the distant hostility of darts and an ows J ht nearest v essels grappled* 
and closed with each other, and then decks weie soon converted into a field 
of blood While the heav > -ai ined tioops boaidtd tlie enem> 's shins, they 
left their own exposed to a similii misfortune , the fleets weie divided into 
massive clusters of adheimg galleys, and the confusion of their mingled 
shouts overpowered the voice of authority. Ihe singular and tremendous 
spectacle of an engagement more heice and obstinate than any that had ever 
be#n beheld in the Grecian seas, totally suspended the powers of the nu- 
meious and adverse battalions which enciieled the coast 

Hope, fear, the shouts of victoiy, the shrieks of despaii, the anxious solioi*^ 
tude oi doubtful success, animated the countenances, the v oice, and the ges- 
tures of the Athenians, whose wliole reliance centred in their fleet. When at 
length their galleys evidently gave way on every side, the contrast of alter- 
nate, and the rapid tumult of successiv e passions, subsided in a melancholy 
calm. This dieadful pause of astonishment and teiror was followed by j^e 
disordered trepidation of flight and fear ; many escaped to the camp ; others 
ran, uncertain whither to diiect their steps , while Nicias, with o small, but 
undismayed band, remained on the shore to protect the landing <of their un* 
fortunate galleys But the retreat of the Athemans could not prcMUy have 
been effected, liad it not been favoured by the actual circumstanceB of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of ancient superstitioiK In this 
wall-fought battle, the vanquished had lost fifty, and the victors forty vessels* 
It was incumbent on the latter to employ their immediate and mo^ slkenti- 
ous efforts to recover the dead bodies of their friends, that thw nw^t bo 
honoured with the sacred and indispensable ntes of funeral* 
far spmt ; the strength of the sailors had been exhausted by a long mn i iBiMi- 
mice d^unremitting labour ; and Both they and their compamoM msbiMit 
were moredesirous to return to Swacuse to^nioy the fruits of vieooiij^ tbaHT 
to irritate the diuigerous despair dthe vanquish^ Atheniaeaiiii 

It is observed by tb® Bgmm 4Mtor Ciooro* with Ii6 bm tnrthJhM 
olegaaoe* that not oin^ the sqgvy of Athmm but the gioiyimd the ofl^j||gRf 
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that republic, suffered shipwreck m the fatal harbour of Syracase. The 
deeponaeut degeneracy which immediately followed this ever memorable 
engagement was testified m the neglect of a duty whieh the Athenians had 
never neglected before, and in denying a part of their national character, 
which it had hitherto been their greatest glor} to maintain. They aban- 
doned to insult and indignit> the bodies of the slain , and when it was 
proposed to them b} their commandeis to prepare next da} for a second en- 
gagement, since then a essels ere still more numerous than those of the enem} , 
they, who had seldom a\ oided a superior, and \\ ho had never declined tiu 
encounter of an equal foice, declared, that no moti\e could induce them to 
withstand the weaker armament of lacuse Their onl} desire was to escajx, 
by land, undei co^er of the night, fiom a foe whom thej had not courage to 
o|^8e, and fiom a place wheie e\er} object was offeiisi\e to their sight, and 
most painful to their refiection 

The behaviour of the &^racllsans miglit ha\e pio\ed extiemely favoui- 
able to this design The coincidence of a festnal and a Mctoi^ demanded 
an accumulated profusion of such objects as soothe the senses and please the 
fancy. Amidst these gidd} transports, the Sjracusans 1 )st all lemembraiice 
of an enemy whom the} despised , e^ en the soldieis on gu ird loined the disso- 
lute or fri\olous amusements of then companions, and, diiimff the greatest 
part of the night, Syracuse jnesented a mixed scene of seemfe gaiet\ of 
tho^htless jollitA, and of mad and dangeious disoidei 

The firm and Mgilant mind of Hermociatc^ alone withstood, but wfc 
unable to divert, the general curient It was impossible to rouse to the 
fatigues of war men buiied in wint and jdeasuie, and intoxicated with 
victory; and, as he could not inteicept b} foice, he determined t> retaid 
by stratagem, the intended reticat of the Athenians, whose numbirs and 
resentment would still lender them foimidablc to whatt\ei part of Sicil} 
they might lemo^e their camp. A select band of horsemen, assuming 
the character of traitors, fearlessh approached the hostile ramparts, Aid 
warned the Athenians of the danger of departing that night, as man\ 
ambuscades lurked iii the wi\, all the most important passes weie 
occupied by the eiieiii} The fiequenc'v of tieasoii gained ciedit to the 
perfidious adMCc, and the Athenians, having changed their first resolution, 
wrere persuaded b} Nicias to wait two da\s longer, that such measures might 
be taken as seemed best adapted to promote the safet} and celent} of their 
march. 

The superior lank of Nicias entitled him to a pre-eminence of toil and 
of woe ; and he deserv es the regard of postent} b'v his character and suffer- 
ings, and still more b} the melanchol} firmness of his conduct, i 

Few pages of liistory are more eloquent than those wherein Thuc}dides 
describes the epic miseries of the defeated host of Athens They ha\e fur- 
thermore the ment of great accuiac} . The rest of this chapter may therefore 
be given over to his vivid and tragic picture of the retreat o 


3PHUCYDIDES’ FAMOUS ACCOUNT OF THE FINAL DISASTBKS 

When Nicias and Demosthenes thoii|fht they were sufiEiciently mgtaeA, 
the MDAoval of the army took place, on t£e third day aftet the sea-m^ It 
was a wretebed scene then, not on account of the s^le oircamstanoa alonst 
that |ihe()r wars retmating after having lost a^^thsir ships, and while both 
tSmaamvas and their country ware in danger, i|wteail^ being in high jmpa; 
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bat BHm> becauae, on Idaviog tbeir oampi every cne bed grievoi 
to behold with hie eves and to feel in his heart. For as the dead 
and any one saw a friend on the mand»he was atrook at once 
fear. And the living who were being left behind, wounded or 
the living a much more sorrowful spectacle than ^ dead, and 
than those who had perished. For having recourse to entreati 
ings, they reduced them to utter perplexity, begging to be taken away^ 
appealing to each individual friend or relative that any of them might Sljy* 
where see ; or hanging on then comrades, as they were now going away $ Or 
following as far as they could, and wlien in any case the strength of thdur 
body failed, not lieiug left behind without many appeals to heaven and many 
lamentations. So that the whole army, l>eing filled with tears and distress 
of this kind, did not easih a\\a\, although from an enemy's country, and 
although they had both suifered already miseries too great for tears to ex- 
press, and were still afraid for the fiituie. lest the} might suffer more. There 
was also amongst them much dejection and depreciation of their own strength. 
For they resembled nothing but a city starved out and attempting to escape i 
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and no small one too, for of their whole multitude there were not leas than 
forty thousand on the march. 

Of these, all the rest took whatever each one could that was useful, sad 
the heavy-armed and cavalry themselves, contrary to custom, carried tbsir 
own food under their arms, some for want of servants, others through dis- 
trusting them ; for they had for a long time been deserting, and did so ia 
greatest numbers at that moment. And even what they carried was not suffi- 
cient; for there w’^as no longer any food in the camp. Nor, again, was timir 
other misery, and their equal participation in sufferings (though it affords 
some alleviation to endure with others), considered even on that aGOomit 
eqsy to bear at the present time ; especi^ly, when they reflected from wkifrt 
s^wdouiNaid boasting at first they had been reduced to such an abjefjt tsziui* 
imtkm. For this was the greatest reverse that ever befell a OrecianainQr} 
since, in contrast to their having come to enslave others, they had to dspMt ' 
in fearof undergoing that themselves ; and instead of the prayers and hyiinh 
with mich they sailed from hoi^ ^ej had to sta^ on their letipi 
om^ &6^ery contrary ; going by land, instead of by sea, and r-*—— — 
military is^her iluui a nav^ force; But nevertheless, in conseqn 
gpmto esa of the danger stiliimpeuding* all th^ things seemed « 
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NiciaSy seeing the army dejected^ and greatly clianged, passed along the 
ranks, and encouraged and cheered them, as well as existing circumstances 
allowed ; speaking still louder than before, as he severally came opposite to 
them, in the earnestness of his feeling, and from wishing to be of service 
to them by making himself audible to as many as possible. If he saw them 
anywhere straggling, and not marching in order, he collected and brought 
them to their post ; while Demosthenes also did no less to those who were 
near him, addressing them in a similar mannei. They marched in the form 
of a hollow square, the diMsion under Nicias taking the lead, and that of 
Demosthenes follow mg ; while the baggage beareis and the mam crowd of 
camp followers were enclosed within the hea\j -aimed. 

When they had come to the ri\er Anapus, they found drawn up a body of 
the Syracusans and allies; but lid\ing routed these, and secuied the passage, 
they proceeded onwards, wliile the S>iacusans pressed them with charges 
of horse, as their light-armed did with then missiles. On that day the 
Athenians ad\anced about fi\e miles, and then halted foi the night on a hill. 
The daj following, thev commenced then m iich at an earl} houi,and having 
advanced about two and a half miles, descended into a le\el district, and there 
encamped, wishing to procure some eatables fiom tlie houses (foi the place 
was inhabited), and to cany on with them watei tiom it, since lor many 
miles before them, in the diiection thej were to go, it was not plefhiiful The 
Syracusans, in the meantime, had gone on betore, and were blocking up the 
pass in advance of them For theie was theie a steep hill, with a piecipitoiA 
ravine on either side of it, called the Acra^um Lepas The next da} the 
Athenians ad\anced, and the hoise and dart-men of the S}iacusan8 and allies, 
each in great numliers, imi)edcd then piogiess, huilmg then missiles upon 
them, and aniiojing them with ca\alry charges. The Athenians fought foi 
a long time, and then leturned again to the same camp, no longer ha\ing pro 
visions as they had befoie ; and it was no moie possible to lea\e then position, 
because of the ca^ air} . 

Starting early, the} began then march again, and forced then way to the 
hill which had been fortified, wheie the} found before them the enem}’s 
infantry drawn up foi the defence of the wall many speais deep, for the pass 
was but narrow. The Athenians charged and assaulted the wall, but being 
annoyed with missiles b^ a laige bod} from the hill, which was steep (for 
those on the heights more easily reached their aim), and not being able to 
force a passage, they retreated again, and rested. There happened also to 
be at the same time some claps of thunder and rain, as is generally the case 
when the year is now verging on autumn ; in consequence of which the 
Athenians were still more dispirited, and thought that all these things also 
were conspiring together for their ruin. While they were resting, G}lippus 
and the Syracusans sent a part of then troops to intercept them again with a 
wall on their rear, where they had already passed : but they, on their side 
also, sent some of their men against them, and prevented their doing it. Aft^r 
this, the Athenians returned again with all their army into the dlore level 
country, and there halted for the night. The next day they marched forward, 
while the Syracusans discharged their weapons on them, surrounding them on 
all sides, and disabled many with wounds ; retreating if the Athenia}^ ad- 
vanced against them, and pressing on thei& if they gave way ; most especially 
attaoking their extreme rear, in ^e hope t4e.t by routing them little by httl^ 
they miAt strike terror into the whole army. The Athenians resisted this 
mode of attack for a long tim^ but then, after ajdhmncing five or six farlongSf 
halted for rest on the plain ; while the Syracusai^ wenA to their camp. 
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Donng the night, their troops being in a wretohed oaiiditioii« }»oA tnm 
the witnt of all provisions which was now felt, and from ao many muk iMblf 
disabled by wounds in the numerous attacks that had baen made l^pon t^||a 
by the enem}, Nicias and Demosthenes determined to light as many 
possible, and then lead off the army, no lon^r by the same route as thq^^ 
intended, but in the opposite direction to where the Syracusans ware wdfeeh- 
mg for them, namely, to the sea. Now the whole of this road would lead 
the armament, not towards Cataiia, but to the other side of Sioily, to Cama* 
rina, and Gela, and the cities in that diiectiou, whether Grecian or barbarian* 
They kindled therefore many fires, and began then march in the night. 

And as all aimies, especially the largest, are liable to hate terrors and 
panics amongst them, particulaih t\hcn marching at night, and through 
an enemy's countr>, and with tiie enemy not far ofl , so the^ also were thrown 
into alarm ; and the diMsion of Nioias, taking the lead as it did, kept 
together and got a long wa> m adtance , while that of Demosthenes, oontain- 
ing about half or more, was separated fioiii the others, and proceeded in 
greater disoidei the ni(»rniiig, ne\ ertlu less, thc} arrived at the sea- 

coast, and entering on what is called the Heloiine road, continued their 
inaich, m older that whin the> had reached the n\er Cac}paiis, they might 
march up along its banks tlirougii the interior , for tliej hoped also that 
111 this direction the Sieels, to whom the} had sent, would come to meet 
them But when they had reached the ii\er, the> found a guard of the 
feyracusans there too, interceptinD the pass with a wall and a palisade, hav- 
ing earned whicli, the> ciossed the iivei, and marched on again to another 
called the Eimeus , for this was the route which their guides directed them 
to take 

Demosthenes Surrendets Detachment 

In the meantime tlie S>iacusaiis and allies, as soon as it was day, and 
the} found that the Atlienians litid dejiarted, most of them charged Gyl^ 
pus with ha\ing puij>osel} let them escape , and pursuing with idl haste uy 
the route which the> had no difficulty in finding tnej had token, they over- 
took them about dinner-time When the} came up with the troops under 
Demostlieiies, which wei e behind the rest, and marching more slowly^ and 
disorderh, e\er since they had been thrown into confusion during the nighlii 
at the time we ha\e mentioned, they immediatel} fell upon and engaged 
them , and the Syracusan horse sui rounded them with greater ease from 
their being divided, and confined them in a narrow space. 

The division of Nicias was six miles in advance ; for ne led them on more 
rapidly, thinking that their preservation depended, under such circumstanoes, 
not on staying behind, if they could help it, and on fighting, but on retreat- 
ing as quickly as possible, and oiil} fighting as often as they were compelled* 
Demosthenes, on the other hand, was, generally speaking, involved in moxe 
incessant laboui (because, as he was retreating in the rear, he was the first 
that the%nemy attacked), and on that occasion, finding that the SyracusMf 
were in pursuit, he was not so much inclined to push on, as to form his msn 
for battle ; until, through thus loitering, he was surrounded by them« and 
both Jiimself and the Athenians with him were thrown into fi^at oonfturimi* 
Being driven back into a certaiiS spot which had a wall all round it» with 
a rOu on^^sach side, and many okve trees growing about^ they were WiUQffd 
with missiles in every direction. This of attack SyiMMMii ipir 
urally adopted, instead of dose combat; since risking their lives 
redyced to despair mss no^Uhneier for their aavantage, so muehoelwHiietoC 
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the Atheaiang, Besides, after success which was now so simal, each man 
spared himself in some degree, that he might not be cut off oefore the end 
of the tosiness. They thought too that, even as it was< they should by this 
kind of fighting subdue and capture the Athenians. 

At any rate, when, after plying the Athenians and their allies with mis- 
siles aU day from every quarter, they saw them now distressed by wounds 
and other sufferings, Gylippus with the Syracusans and allies made a proc- 
lamation, in the first place, that any of the islanders who chose should come 
over to them, on condition of retaining his liberty ; and some few states 
went over. Afterwards, terms were made with all the troops under Demos- 
thenes, that they should surrender their arms, and that no one should be put 
to death, either by violence or imprisonment, or want of such nourishment 
as was most absolutely requisite. Thus there surrendered, in all, to the number 
of six thousand ; and they laid down the whole of the money in their posses- 
sion, throwing it into the hollow of shields, four of which they filled with 
it. These they immediately led back to the city, while Nicias and his divi- 
sion arrived that day on the banks of the river Erineus ; having crossed 
which, he posted his army on some high ground. 


Nirias Parleys^ Fights^ and Surrenders 

The Syracusans, having overtaken him the next da5% told him that 
Demosthenes and his division had surrendered themselves, and called on^ 
him also to do the same. Being incredulous of the fact, he obtained a truce 
to enable him to send a horseman to see. When he had gone, and brought 
word back again that they had surrendered, Nicias sent a herald to Gylippus 
and the Syracusans, saying that he was ready to agree with the Syracusans, 
on behalf of the Athenians, to repay whatever money the Syracusans had 
spent on the war, on condition of their letting his army go ; and that until 
the money was paid, he would give Athenians as hostages, one for every 
talent. The Syracusans and Gylippus did not accede to these proposals, but 
fell upon this division also, and surrounded them on all sides, and annoyed 
them with their missiles until late in the day. And they too, like the others, 
were in a wretched plight for want of food and necessaries. Nevertheless, 
they watched for the quiet of the night, and then intended to pursue their 
march. And they were now just taking up their arms, when the Syracusans 
perceived it and raised their psean. The Athenians, therefore, finding that they 
had not eluded their observation, laid their arms down again ; excepting 
about three hundred men who forced their way through the sentinels, and 
proceeded, during the night, how and where they could. 

As soon as it was day, Nicias led his troops forward ; while the Syracus- 
ans and allies pressed on them in the same manner, discharging their mis- 
siles at them, and striking them down with their javelins on every side. The 
Athenians were hurrying on to reach the river Assinarus, being urged 
this at once by the attack made on every side of them hy the numefeus cav- 
alry and the rest of the light-armed multitude (for they thought they should 
be more at ease if they were once across the river^, aim alsol^ the& weari- 
ness and craving for drink. When they reached its banks, they rushfi^into 
it without ao^ more regard for order, eviry man anxious to be himsim the 
first to Gross it ; while the attac^ of the epemy rendered the ncuM 

difficult. For being compelled to advance in a dense body, mey mU nptm 
and trod down one another ; a^ some of tiiem died immediately on the jaM* 
Kns asAarticfasiitf baggage^ while otliers were ent|Qgledd;ogeti»er, and 
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down the stEeeiii* On the othAr aide of the rivers toO| the BfWfffomm 
the bankt which was precipitous, and from the higW gnnMl dtinhirjPl 
their missiles on the Athenians, while mc»et of them were esigesly diiaidh^ 
confusion amongst themselves in the hollow bed of the stream* TheiiPtah 
ponnesians, moreover, charged themoind butchered them, eepeoialljr timppi 
the nver. And thus the water was immediately spoiled ; mit neTerllflM|Mi 
it was drunk by them, mud and all, and bloody as it was, it wee even 
for by most of them. 

At length, when man} dead weie now heaped one upon another ilitlli 
nver, and the arm} was destio>ed, either at the river, or, if any part hed 
escaped, by the cavaln, Nicias sui rendered himself to Oylippns, plselqg 
more confidence in him than in tin S^i-acusans, and desired mm and tlm 
Lacedaemonians to do what t}ie\ phased with himself, but to stop butchering 
the rest of the soldiers. After this, (i}lippii8 e ommanded to malce prisonnmi 
and they collect e<l all that were alive, excepting such as they concealed for 
their own benefit (of whom theie was a laige niinilH?!^ They also sent a 
party in pursuit of the tliiee hundud, who had foicea their way throagh 
the sentinels during the night, and took them J he pait of the army, then, 
that was collected as gencial ])ropert}, w is not laige, but that which waa 
secreted was considerable , and the whole of Sicily was filled with them, 


inasmuch as they had not been taken on elefinite teims of surrender, like 
those with Demosthenes Indeed no small part was actually put to death; 
■for this was the most extensive slauglitei, and surpassed b} none Oi^all that 
occurred in this Sicilian wax. In the other encounteis also, which were 


frequent on then march, no few had fallen. But many also escaped ; some 
at the moment, others after sei\ing as 8la\e8, and running away safaoe- 
quentl}. These found a place of lefuge at ( atana. 


The Fate of the Captives 

When the Syracusans and allies were assembled together, they took with 
them as many prisoners as they could, with tlie spoils, and returned to the 
city. All the rest of the Athenians and the allies that they had taken, 
they sent down into the quariies, thinking this the safest wa} of keeping 
them; but Nicias and Demosthenes they executed, against the wian <3 
Gylippus. For he thought it would be a glorious distinction for hilH%li 
addition to all his other achievements, to take to the Lacednemoniaiii thi 
generals who had commanded against them. And it so happened, that tee 
of these, namely Demosthenes, was regarded by them as their most invetmita. 
enemy, in consequence of what had occurred on the island and at Pylosj 
the other, for the same reasons, as most in their interest ; for Nioias had 
exerted himself for the release of the Laoedsamonians taken from tile isbundf 
by persuading the Athenums to make a treaty. On this account the Laea* 
dmmonians had friendly feelings towards him , and indeed it was maintyfoa 
the sang reasons that he reposed confidence in Gylippus, and tmarnMnA 
himself to him. But certain of the Syracusans (as it was nud) waro 
some of them, sinoe they had held communication with him, thal^ if pot fo 
the torturei he might cause them trouble on that account in tbe mi JitSf 
theit^ snocess; stinca, and espedally the Corinthians, lest be might taifols 
sonief as be was rich, and effect nis escape, and so they should again ittMW 
mischief ^through his Mgenev ; ind thereto^ they persuaded the Hikt 
jRit him to death. For jthia cause then, or something very Uka Wdi 
executed* havfaig least q& all the Greeks sdeserved to meat MflA • 
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misfortane, on account of his devoted attention to the practice of every 
virtue. 

As for those in the quaines, the Sjracusans treated them with cruelty 
during the first period of then captnit}. For as they were in a hollow 
place, and many in a small compass, the«un, as well as the suffocating close- 
ness, distressed them at first, in consequence of their not being under cover , 
and then, on the contian, tlie nights coming on autumnal and cold, soon 
worked in them an alteiation fiom health to disease, h} means of the change. 
Since, too, in consequence of their \\ ant of room, they did e\ erj thing in the 
same place, and the dead, moreoAei, wtie piled up on one anothei — such 
as died from then \\ounds, and from the change the} had experienced, and 
such like Theie uere, besides, intokiablt stenches , while at the same time 
they weie toimented with hungei and tlmst, for dming eight months thej 
gave each of them daih onlj a coti/Ie^ ot w iter, and two of corn And of 
all the othei miseias which it was likeh tint men tin own into such a place 
would suffei, there was none that did not fall to then lot Foi ‘some seventj 
days thej thus lued all togethei , thtn the lest of them weie sold, except 
the Athenians, and whaU\ei Sicehots oi Itilians had joined them m the 
expedition 

The total numbti of those who weie taken, though it wcic difficult to 
speak with exactness, was still not less than seven thousand ‘^nd this,’ 
says Thuodides in conclusion, “w is the greatest Cnecian exploit of all that 
were perfoimtd in this wai , naj, in m> opimon, of all Grecian achie\ement£ 
that we hd\e heaid of also ind was at once most splendid foi the conqueiors. 
and most disastious foi tlu conquered For being altogethei lanquished 
at all points, and haiing suftcitd in no slight degiee in an\ lespect, they 
were destroyed (is the saMiig is) with uttei destiuction, both aimj, and 
nav}, and e\tnthiiig, and onl> a few out of niin\ ictuined home Sucli 
were the e\cnts which occuiicd m Sicih i 

1 The cc tyle y>Af> RhtilQ moro thin half an English init ii d the Ulo^ince of find herl 
mentioned was onl> half ( t tli u c iiini iil} givin t i Hla\e 





CHAPTER XXXVI CLOSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


In the populous tuici o\teiisi\e kingdoms of modem Eurt^jn*, tlie revolu- 
tions of public aft lira seldom distuib the luimbli obHcurit\ of juivate life; 
but the national ti ansae tions of (Treece nnohed tin interest of every family, 
and deepH affected the fortune and happiness of evtrv individual Had tfie 
arms of the Athenians proved successful in Sicih, each citizen wO'dd have 
Relived fiom that event an immediate accession of wealth, as well as of 
power, and hive felt a pioportional increase of honour and secunW. But 
then pioud hopes peiislied foiever in the harboui of Syracuse. The suc- 
ceeding (lisasltis shook to the foundation tlie fabric of their empiie. 

In one rash enterpiise thev lost their drm>, then fleet, the piudence of 
then experienced generals, and the flourishing vigoui of their manly voVLth 
— iiicpaiablt disasters which totall} disabled them to resist the coniedsr- 
w} of Peloponnesus, leinforced by the resentment of a new and powerful 
enemv While a Lacedccmonian army invested tlicn citj, they haa reason 
to dread that a Svracusan fleet should assault the Pneeus , that Athens must 
iinaliv }ield to these combined attacks, and her once prosperous citizens 
cle8tro}ed by th3 sword, or dragged into captivit}, atone by their death or 
disgiate for the ciuelties which they had lecentl^ inflicted on the wretched 
republics of Melos and Scione 


ATHE^S AFTER THE SICILIAN DEBACLE 

The dreadful alternative of victory and defeat, renders it little surprising 
that the Athenians should have rejected intelligence, which they miuSb have 
received with horror. The first messengers of such sad news were treated 
with contempt ; but it was impossible long to withhold belief from the 
lAserabla fugitives, whose squalid and dejected countenances too faithfully 
attested the public calamity. Such evidence could not be refused; tM 
arrogance of incredulity was abashed, the whole republic thrown into 
constejmation, or seized with deemair. The venerable members of ^ Areofh 
ague Expressed the majesty of siLuat sorrow ; but the piercing cries of wne 
extendlhi many a mile along the lofty walls which joined uie Pirfeus to the eify; 
and the lioentious populace ragea with uidfridM fury against the divtnim 
and orators, whose bmid psedfietiofis, and amldtious harangues, hsAjpiWofed 
an expedition eternally fet|^tow their country. 
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The Athenian aUies, or rather subjects, scattered over so many coasts and 
islands, prepared to assert their independence ; the confederates of Sparta, 
among whom the Syracusans justly assumed the first rank, were unsatisfied 
with victory, and limged for revenge : even those communities which had 
hitherto declined the danger of a doubtful contest, meanly solicited to 
become patties in a war, which they expected must finally ^rminate in the 
destruction of Athens. Should all the efforts of such a powerful confederacy 
still prove insufficient to the ruin of the devoted city, there was yet another 
enemy behind, from whose strength and animosity the Athenians had every- 
thii^ to fear. 

The long and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes expired four hundred and 
twenty-five years before the Christian era. There followed a rapid succes- 
sion of kings, Xerxes, Sogdianus, Ochus ; the last of whom assumed the name 
of Darius, to which historians have added the epithet of Nothus, the bastard, 
to distinguish this effeminate prince from his illustrious predecessor. But in 
the ninth year of his reign Darius was roused from his lethargy by the revolt 
of Egypt and Lydia. The defection of the latter threatened to tear from his 
dominion the valuable pro\inces of Asia Minor ; a consequence which he deter- 
mined to prevent by employing the bravery of Pharnabazus, and the policy 
of the crafty Tissaphernes, to govern respectively the northern and southern 
districts of that rich and fertile peninsula. The abilities of thd^ generals 
not only a uelled the rebellion in Lydia, but extended the arms of their master 
towards the shores of the JEgean, as well as of the Hellespont and Propontis ; 
in direct opposition to the treaty which forty years before had been ratified 
between the Athenians, then in the height of their prosperity, and the unwar- 
like Artaxerxes. But the recent misfortunes of that ambitious people flat- 
tered the Persian commanders with the hope of restoring the whole Asiatic 
coast to the Great King, as w ell as of inflicting exemplary punishment on the 
proud city, which had resisted the power, dismembered the empire, and 
tarnished the glory of Persia. 

The terror of such a formidable combination might have reduced the 
Athenians to despair. Their disasters and disgrace in Sicily destroyed at 
once the real and the ideal supports of their power ; the loss of one-third of 
their citizens made it impossible to supply, with fresh recruits, the exhausted 
strength of their garrisons in foreign parts ; the terror of their fleet was no 
more ; and their multiplied defeats, before the walls of Syracuse, had con- 
verted into contempt that admiration in which Athens had been long held 
by Greeks and barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many latent resources wliich public 
calamities alone can bring to light ; and adversity, which to individuals en- 
dowed with inborn vigour of mind is the great school of virtue and ofidiero- 
ism, fumic^ also to the enthttsiasm of popular assemblies the noblest field 
for the display of national honour and magnanimitv. Had the measures d 
the Athenians depended on one man, or even on a few, it"^ probable that the 
selfish timidity oi a prince, ai^ th^pautioasprudmieeof a council, wtfiild ha’^ft 
sunk under the weight of misfortitties, too heavy for the unsupported strength 
of ordinary minds. But the ^Mork o£ generous etdour, which the love 
of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or even the mean eii jgp tivee of an^tton 
and vanity, excitM in the sssefrbled amltitude, was danSod and kioxiaaed 
b^ the natural eontagion of i^f^pathy $ the Mtriotio flame vns oom^udioated 
sunoltaneoasly to eve^ brearit With one mind and msoilntientbe Atheahms 
detemkiod to brave the sevens of' fortune, and to wittetaod the aesaults, of 
theeodngr* 
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In the year following the f^ortniiate exnedhaitttetoSieito 
prepared a Beet of a hundred eaih of whlon twenlywflTe 
niAed hy their own seaports. This annament was dealing to eneciM|||H 
andoapport the revolt of the Asiatio subjects of th# Atherdaiia. The 
of Chioewnd Lesbos, as well as the city Erythm on the oontiiiiiiiti eolhnMl 
the Spartans to join them with their naval force. Their request WHs enfcsfwH 
by Tissaphemes, who promised to pay the sailors, and to viotnal tl^ sM^ 
At the same time* an ambassador from CyzicnB, a populous town situate M 
an island of the Propontis, entreated the Lacedaemonian armament to tail 
to the safe and capacious harbours which had long formed the wealth and 
the ornament of that city, and to ex{>el the Athenian rarrisona, to which 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reluctantly submitted. The Persian FlhU^ 
iiabazus seconded tlieir proposal ; offered the same conditions with Tiaaa- 
phernes ; and so little harmony subsisted between the lieutenants of the 
(ireat King, that each urged his particular demand with a total unoonoem 
about the important interests of their common master. The LaoecUsmoniaiis 
held many consultations amongst themselves, and witli their allies ; hesitated, 
deliberated, resolved, and changed their resolution ; and at length were per- 
suaded by Alcibiades to prefer the overture of Tissaphemes and the lonians 
to that of the Hellespontincs and Pharnabazus. 

The delay occasioned by this deliberation was the principal, but not the 
only cause which hindered tlie allies from acting expeditiously, at^ra time 
■when expedition was of the utmost importance. A variety of private views 
diverted them from the general aim of the confederacy ; and the season was 
far advanced befoie the Corinthians, who liad been distinguished by excels 
of antipathy to Athens, were prepared to sail. The Athenians anticipated 
the designs of the rebels of Chios, and earned off seven ships as pledges of 
their .fidelity. The squadron which returned from tliis useful enterprise, 
intercepted the Corinthians as they sailed through the Saronic Qulf ; sad 
having attacked and conquered them, pursued and blocked them up in their 
harbours. Meanwhile the Spartans sent to the Ionian coast such squadrons 
us were successively ready for sea, under the conduct of Alcibiades, Chal- 
cideus, and Astyochus. The first of these commanders sailed to the of 
Chios, w'bich was distracted by contending factions. The Athenian partissos 
were surprised and compelled to submit ; and the city, which possessed forty 
galleys, and yielded in wealth and populousness to none of the nemhbouring 
colonies, became an accession to the Peloponnesian confederacy* The strong 
and rich town of Miletus followed the example : Erythrse and ClazomeBn 
surrendered to Chalcideus ; several places of less note were conquered by 
Ast y^ us. 

vQben the Athenians received the unwelcome intelligence of these eventSi 
they voted the expenditure of a thousand talents, which in more proqMeoQe 
times, they had deposited in tibe oitad^ under the sanetion of a decree nf 

senate and people, to reserve it for an occasion of the utmost daitger. 
'Ans laealenable supply enabled them to inereasethe fleet, whieh sail^iUMler 
Phmichnaaad other leaders^ to the isle^ Lesbos. Having seeined tha 
fidelity of the Lesbians, who were ripe for rebellion, they ende^oured to 
reoo^ thmearthail^ in MUetas, anmntly regarded as the capital of ^bm 
Ionic coast* A tSoody battle wan before the walls of that plaes^ IgK 
tween^the Athenian and Aigijea on mm dAa, and the PelcyMniaAMlIi 
seri a t ed ^ the troops of Tiassfo«niei tha revolted Mile rie i Mi r 
othw. The Atheaisn heaawy eefested) emihis oecarion, the 
bnr pf flmalm aiid bighni1|g>tieiwh(itt thay wot nppmiitd ? 
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auxiliaries were repulsed by the gallant citizen of Miletus so that in both 
parts of the engagement, the Ionic race, commonly reckoned the less war- 
like, prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. Elevated with the joy 
of victory, the Athenians prepared to assault the town, when they were 
alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty-five sail which advanced in two 
divisions, the one commanded by the celebrated Hermocrates, the other bv 
Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichus prudently considered, that his own 
strength only amounted to forty-eight galleys, and refused to commit the 
last hope of the republic to the danger of an unequal combat. His firmness 
despised the clamours of the Athenian sailors, who insulted, under the name 
of cowardice, the caution of tlieir admiial ; and he calmly retired with his 
whole force to the isle of Samos w'here the popular faction having lately 
treated the nobles w ith shocking injustice and cruelty, too frequent in Gre- 
cian democracies, were ready to recene witli open arms the pations of that 
form of government. 

The retreat of the Athenian fleet acknowledged the na\al superiority of 
the enemy ; a superiority which was alone sufficient either to acquire or to 
maintain the submission of the neighbouiing coasts and islands. In other 
respects too, the Peloponnesians enjo} ed the most decisi\ e ad\ antages. Their 
gallej s wrere Mctualled, then soldieiswere paid by Tissaphernes, and they 
daily expected a reintoroement of a bundled and fifty Ph(pnician <lnps. But, 
in this dangerous crisis, fortune seemed to respect the declining age of Athens, 
and, by a train of accidents, singular and almost inci edible, enabled Alcibi- 
ades, so long the misfortune and the scourge, to become the defence and the 
saviour of his countr^ . 



Gkkek Sandals 


ALCIBIADES AGAIN TO THE FORE 

During his long residence in Sparta, Alcibiades assumed the outward 
gravity of deportment, and conformed himself to the spare diet, and laborious 
exercises, which prevailed in that austere republic ; but liis character and 
his principles remained as licentious as ever. His intrigue with TimM, the 
spouse of king Agis, was discovered by an excess of female levity. The 
queen, vain of the xdjjth oe&biitted a character, fismiliarly mve 

the name of Alcibiades to ber o^ jEAofyehides ; a name which, first eonnned 
to the privacy of her female oo m| li P si^ abroad in tUh world. 

Alcibiades punished her folly well-merited declara- 
tion, boasting that he bad soK^hjBPlI^ no other motive but 

that be might indulge the ambH3^'|i|i^W^^ to Sparta.^ The 

offence itself, and the shameless yymwofang than the offence, 

excited the keenest resentment uf injttllMl busied.* The 

magistrates and generals of Spiu^ ibelEaMM, and eattious of the 

merit dnistranfror, readily syn^thftrt mistortime, i^d encouraged 

the revirge of Agis ; and, as the iMKSttd pnuDti|a..pf aensskiatiofl^ was SM 
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disgracing the manners of Orleoe, ordera were sent to AetTOoliMi who MOih 
manded in chief the Pelojponnesian forces m Asia, seeretiijr to dsitWMf 
Aloibiades, whose power defied those laws which in every Grecian iegi|Uur 
condemned adulterers to death. But the active and subtile 
secured too faithful domestic mtellimnce in the principal families of SJpelrte 
to become the vietim of this execrable design. With his usual addrais he 
eluded aU the snares of Astyochus . his safety, however, required perpatRUd 
vmlance and caution, and he determined to escape from the situation, which 
sub^cted him to such irksome restraint 

rublicly banished from Athens, secretly persecuted by Sparta, he had 
recourse to the friendship of Tissaphernes, who admired his acoompli^mentOi 
and respected his abilities, which, tliough far superior in degree, were simi* 
lar in kind to his own Tissapliciries was of a t6iu|>er the more readUjr to 
8er\ e a friend, iii proportion as lie less needed his services. Alcibiades, there* 
fore, carefully concealed fiom him the dangerous lesentment of the Spartans. 
In the selfish breast of the Persian no attachment could be durable unless 


founded on interest , and Alcibiades, who had deeply studied lus character, 
began to flatUi Ins a\aiice, that he might insuie his protection. He 
informed him, that b\ allowing the Peloponnesian sailors a draclima, or 
sevenpence sterling, of dail\ pa}, he treated them with a useless and even 
dangerous hbeiaht} that the pa> given by the Athenians, e\tu ui the most 
flourishing times, amounted onl\ to thiee oIk)1i Should the saitirs prove 
(hbsatisfled with this equitable reduction, the (irecian charactei afforded an 
eab} expedient for silencing their licentious clamours It would 5e sufficient 
to biibe the na\al commandtrs and a few mcicenary orators, and the care- 
less and improvident seamen would submit, without suspicion, the rate of 
their pay, as well as e\ery other concern, to the influenct and the authority 
of those who were accustomed to govern them 

Tissaphernes beard thib ad\ice with all the attention of an avanoious 
^an to every proposal for sa\ mg his mone} , and so true a judgment had 
Alcibiades formed of the Greeks, that Hermocrates tlie b}iacusan was the 
only oflicer who disdained meanly and i)erhdiou8ly to betra} the interest 
of the men under Ins command * yet through the influence of his colleagues, 
the plan of economy was universidly adopted. 

The intrigues of Alcibiades sowed jealousy and distrust m the Pelcqpou* 
nesian fleet they abenated the minds of the troops both from Tisaaphemei 
and from their commanders . the Persian was itady to forsake those whom 
he had learned to despise; and Alcibiades profit^ by this disponticm to 
insinuate that the alliance of the Lacedsemonians was equally expensivis 


and inconvenient for the Great King and his lieutenants. 

“tbeae artful representations proobced almost an open breach between 
limphemea and his confedmwtes. Ififi advantage which Athens would 
derive from this rupture might l»ve yiHsI the way ftot Aloibiades to reffeiii!fi 
^0 his country : but ha dtmded te eitooimter that popular fair, whom 
effects Be had fatally toad resentment no m 

merit could appease; % secretly to Pisander, 

menes, and other peuM ^ Athenian eamp^ To imm 

he deplored the despein^ IMK ^jj j ji|Wd affurs, expatiated on his MMfr 


he ^plored the despnadii mS 
eremt with Tiinqpihcraeiik^iM 
prevent ^ F hasnUd m j9eih|l 
gradually more bpldntM^lie ffip 


■P ybttfc it miffbt b« J0t ponAlt 

uBut we eaemji AaMHMte 
Bgaat the Athwam* origin OWin 

^lualitwDoe 4^ 
t illlMBrfritcy, eo odioB, 
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and to entrust the administration of government to men worthy to negotiate 
with 80 mighty a monarch. 

When the iUostrious exile proposed this measure, it ie uncertain whether 
he was acquainted with the secret cabals which had been already formed, 
both in thq city and in the camp, for executing the design which he sug- 
gested. One man, the personal enemy of Alcibiades, alone opposed the 
general current. But this man was Phrynichus. The courage with which 
he invited dangers many have equalled, but none ever surpassed the bold- 
ness with which he extricated himself from difficulties. When he perceived 
that his colleagues were deaf to every objection against recalling the friend 
of Tissaphernes, he secretly informed the Spartan admiral Astyochus, of 
the intrigues which were carrying on to the disadvantage of his country. 
Daring as this treachery was, Phrynichus addressed a traitor not less 
perfidious than himself. Astyochus was become the pensioner and creature 
of Tissaphernes, to whom he communicated tlie intelligence. The Persian 
again communicated it to his favourite Alcibiades, who complained in 
strong terms to the Athenians of the baseness and villainy of Phrynichus. 

The latter exculpated himself with address ; but as the return "of Alci- 
biades might pro^ e fatal to his safet} , he ventured, a second time, to write 
to Astyochus, gently repi caching him with his breach of confidence, and 
explaining by what means he might surprise the whole AtKeuian fleet 
at Samos; an exploit that must forever establibh his fame and fortune 
Astyochus again betra;^ ed the secret to Tissaphernes and Alcibiades ; but 
before their letters could be com eyed to the Athenian camp, Phrynichus, 
who, by some unknowm channel, was informed of this second treacher}, 
anticipated the dangerous disco\en", by apprising the Athenians of then- 
enemy’s design to surprise their fleet. They had scarcely employed the 
proper means to counteiact that purpose when messengers came ^from 
Alcibiades to announce the horrid perfidy of a wretch who had cbasely 
sacrificed to private resentment the last hope of his country. But the 
messengers arrived too late ; the prior information of Phrynichus, as well 
as the bold and singular wickedness of his design, w’^hich no common 
degree of evidence w'as thought sufficient to pro\e, were sustained as 
arguments for his exculpation; and it was believed that Alcibiades had 
made use of a stratagem most infamous in itself, but not unexampled 
among the Greeks, for destroying man whom he detested. 

The opposition of Phryniol&s, though it retarded the designs of 
Alcibiades, prevented not the measures of Pisander and his associates 
for abolishing the democracy. The acddiers at Samos were induced, by 
reasons above mentioned, to acquiesce 4 a the resolution of their generals. 
But a more diffieolt taek remained^ deprive the people of Athens of 
their liberty which, since the eYpiibiitei of Che family of Piaistratus, they 
had enjoyed a hnndreil Piae»^^ hl|a<|pd the Reputation which was 

sent ^ 

saUUeia sad eooepimtoro 

wanoly approved the enmj^e^|^HH||||HflKcBBoont^^ leeinyided 
in diSwsat quartiesis^tf that asked the reason of 


of tibeir 
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Tiaaapberaes. The unpericHuT voice of neoefleitjr mm nMOvtario linrt iii 
wiien the actual danger had ceased, th^ might re-eraUMi tiielr 
oonstitatioiL** The opponents of Pisander were unable or afraid to liih 'i 
and the assembly muned a decree, mvesting ten ambassadota with full 
to treat with the Persian satrap. 

Soon after the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet on the oeast of Atis, 
the Spartan commanders had concluded, in the name of their repnlmo, h 
treaty with Tissaphemes , in hich it was stipulated, that the subsidies shoald 
be regularly paid the king of Pei^ia, and t)mt tlie Peloponnesian fruress 
should employ their utmost endeavours to recover, for that monaridi, all 
the dominions of his anoestoi k, w Inch had been long unmstly usurped, 
cruelly insulted, bv the Athenians This tieat^ seemed so honourable to 
the Great King, that his lieutenant could not \cntnre openly to infringe it« 
Alarmed at the deca} of his influence with the Persians, on which he had 
built the flatteiing hopes of itturniiig to his c(>untr>, Alcibiades emplt^ed 
all the resources of his genius to conceal his disgrace By solicitaiioiis, 
entreaties and the meanest compliances, he obtained an audience for hw fel» 
low-citizens As the agent of Tibsapheines he then proposed the conditloiis 
on which the} might obtain the fiiendship of the (ireat King. Several 
demands were made, demands most disgraceful to tlic name of Athene * to 
all of which tlie ambassadors submitted They even agreed to surtander the 
whole coast of loiiia to its ancient sov ereigii But vv hen the artful Atheniaa 
(fearful lest the^ should, on am terms, admit the tieat} which Tpisapheniea 
was resolved on no terms to giant) demanded that the Persian fleets should 
be allowed to sail, iindisturl^d, in the (viecian seas, the ambassadors, well 
knowing that should this condition be complied with, no treat} coulcPhinder 
Greece from becoming a province of Persia, expressed their mdiguatton in 
\ery\ingudrded language, and left the assembly m dispist 

TMs imprudence enabled Alcibiades to afiirm, with some appearanee of 
fruth, that their own anger and obstinac} , not the reluctance of Tissaphemes, 
had obstructed the negotiation, which was precisely the issue of the affair 
most favourable to his views His artifices succeeded, but were not attended 


with the consequences expected from them. The Athenians, both in Uie 
camp and city, perceived, by this transaction, that his credit with the PendaiMl 
was less than he represented it , and the aristocratical faction were glad w 
g^ nd of a man, whose restless ambition rendered him a dangerous asmiiate# 
They persisted, however, with great activity, in executing their purpose t of 


which Phrynichus, who had « 
became an active abettor. ¥ 
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were aaMunnated. Thepaqileof iUlilu, ignorant of the Arength of 
spiratoin, and eurpriaed to find hellmiHiittbermainr whom they least nupecMdi^ 
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the whole fabric of goverument; for which purpose five persons (whose 
names he read) ought to be appointed by the people, to choose a hundred 
others ; each ik whom should select three associates ; ibid the four hundred 
thus chosen, men of dignity and opulence, who would serve their country 
without fee or reward, ought immediately to be invested with the majesty 
of the republic. They alone should conduct the administration uncontrolled, 
and assemble, as often as seemed proper, five thousand citizens, whom they 
judged most worthy of being consulted in the management of public affairs. 
This extraordinary proposal was accepted without opposition : the partisans 
of democracy dreaded the strength of the cabal ; and the undiscerning mul- 
titude, dazzled by the imposing name of five thousand, a number far exceed- 
ing the ordinary assemblies of Athens, perceived not that they surrendered 
their liberties to the artifice of an ambitious faction. & 


THE OVERTHROW OP THE DEMOCRACY : THE FOUR HUNDRED 

Full liberty being thus granted to make any motion, howe\ er anti-con- 
stitutional, and to dispense with all the established formalities, such as pre- 
liminary authorisation by the senate, Pisander now came forward with his 
substantive propositions to the follow ing effect : 

(1) All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed at once, 
and made to cease for the future. (2) No civil functions whatever were' 
hereafter to be salaried. (8) To constitute a new government, a committee 
of five persons were named forthwith, who were to choose a larger body of 
one hundred ; that is, one hundred including the five choosers themselveb. 
Each individual out of this body of one hundred, was to choose three per- 
sons. (4) A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, w^ho w^ere tcf take 
their seat in the senate house, and to carry on the government wdth unlim- 
ited powers, according to their owm discretion. (6) They were to convenfr 
the Five Thousand, w^henever they might think fit. All w^as passed without 
a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of Five 
Thousand was not the least dexterous among the combinations of Antiphon. 
No one knew who these Five Thousand were : yet the resolution just adopted 
purported — not that such a number of citizens should be singled out and 
constituted, either by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate manner which 
should exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others — but that the 
Four Hundred should convene the Five Thousand, whenever they thought 
proper : thus assuming the latter to be a list already made up and notorious, 
at l^t to the Four Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five 
Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and proclamations of the con- 
spirators, as a supplement of fictitious auxiliaries. They did not even exist 

a e on paper, bpt simpl|r as an imposturous nominal aggra^ 

formed the entire and exclusive 
' name of the Five Thousand, though it 

served two important purposes for Anti- 
.First, dt admitted of being falsely produced, 
^&^sos, as poftmf of a tolerably numeroti£i apd 
eencoiTeq|t citiiens, all intended to take 
tb&tnnitayr€iy[HHRbinii^K^P^^^o^ thus lig^teniitt 

the odiwi oi to the Foiit and passing 

nmAfm the Fire lliQdsaMtopa^mtoisftee^'fev fcv 
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month^ and destined at the end^>f that period to give place to ogMl 

section. Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimidatioiiL mssaised 
by the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the impreMdon umir 
posed strength. For the citizens gener^ly were made to believe t^t t&NP 
were five thousand real and living partners in the conspiracy ; while tiielM 
tliat these partners were not knoa’ii and could not be indivulua^ identiied|« 
rather aggravated the reigning terror and mistrust ; since every man, Im* 
peering that his neighbour might })<»Hsthly be among them, was afraid to 
communicate his discontent or })rop)8e means for joint resistance. In both 
these two ways, the name and assumed existence of the Five Thousand lent 
strength to the real Four Hundred conspirators. It masked their usurpa* 
tion, while it increased their liolcl on the respect and fears of the citizena. 

As soon as the public assembly at Colonus liad, with such seeming unan- 
imity, accepted all the propositions of Pisandei, they \\ere dismissea ; and 
the new regiment of Four Hundred were chosen and constituted in the form 
]>reberibed. It now only remained to install them in the senate house. 
But this could not be done vvithout force, since the senators were already 
within it ; having doubtless gone thitlicr immediately from the assembly, 
where their presence, at least ilie preseiici^ of the pr\ tanes, or senators of the 
presiding tribe, was essential as legal presidents. Tlu^} liud to delil)exut6 
what the}’ would do under the decree just passed, wliieh divested them of all 
authority. Nor was it impossible that they might organise armed resh'tanoe ; 
for which there seemed more than usual facility at the jirescnt moment, since 
the occupation of Decelea by the J^acedaunonians ke]>t Athens in a*condirion 
like that of a permanent camp, with a large projiorlion of the citizens day 
and night under arms. Against this chance the Four Hundred made pro- 
^i8ion. They selected that hour of the day uheii tlic greater number of 
citizeiie habitually went home, probably to their morning meal, leaving the 
military station, with the arms piled and ready, under comparatively thin 
wmteh. While the general body of lioplites left the station at this hour, 
according to the usual practice, the hopUtes — Andrian, Tenian, and others-*- 
in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred, were directed, by private 
order, to hold themselves prepared and in arms, at a little distance off ; so 
that if any symptoms should appear of resistance being contemplated, they 
might at once interfere and forestall it. 

The Four Hundred then marched to the senate house, each man witil l| 
dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by their special bo^- 
guard of 120 young men from various Grecian cities, tne instruments of the 
assassinations ordered by Antiphon and liis colleagues. In this array they 
marched into the senate house, where the senators were assemble^ aim 


commanded them to depart ; at the same time tendering to them their pey 
for all the remainder of the year — seemingly about three months or mcM 
domm to the beg^ning of Rtcatambm<m^ the month of new nominations— 
diping which their functions ought to have continued. The 
no way pfepared to resist the decree just passed under the 
with an armed body now arrived to enforce ite tt 
departed, each man as he passed door retei 
him. ^^hat they should yield obedience to su^ 
stances can excite neither censure Mr surprise 
from tne of the conspiratcffa, this antM 
was a meanness which almoidi braniM them^as 
the aaqAdng hour of the hMt damoeratical a 
now^ laet found fhemsglilB Ariumpbantly 
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iirithout the least resistance, either from within its walls or eren from with- 
out, by any portion of the citizens. 

Thus psErished, or seemed to pensh, the democracy of Athens, after an 
uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years since the revolution of 
Clisthenes. So incredible did it appear that the numerous, intelligent, and 
constitutional citizens of Athens should sufFer their liberties to be over- 
thrown by a band of four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of £hem 
not only loved their democrac} , but had arms in their hands to defend it, 
that even their enemy and neighbour Agis, at Decelea, could hardly imagine 
the revolution to be a fact accomplished 

The ulterior success of the conspiracj — \v hen all prospect of Persian 
gold, or impro\ ed foreign position, v as at an end — is due to the combina- 
tions, alike nefaiious and skillful, of Antiphon, \Melding and organising the 
umted strength of the anstocratical classes at Athens , strength ali;va>s ex- 
ceedingly great, but under oidinaij ciicumstances woiking m fractions 
disunited and e\en reciprocal!} hostile to each othei — lestrained by the 
ascendent democratical institutions — and reduced to coirupt what it could 
not overthrow. Antiphon, about to employ this anti-populai force m one 
systematic scheme, and foi the accomplishment of a predetermined puipose, 
keeps still \!vithiii the same ostensilJe constitutional limits He raises no 
open mutin} . he maintains in\iolate the caidinal point of Atfieman political 
morality — respect to the decision of the senate and political assembU, as 
well as to constitutional maxims 

He knows, howevei, that the \alue of these meetings, depends upon free- 
dom of speech , and that, if th it freedom be suppressed, the assembh itself 
becomes a nulllt^ , or rather an instrument of po8iti\ e imposture and mis- 
chief. Accordingl}, he causes all the populai oiators to be successuel} 
assassinated, so that no man dares to open his diouth on that side , while on 
the other hand, the anti-populai speakers are all loud and confident, sheering 
one another on, and seeming to repieseiit all the feeling of the jiersoffis 
present. B} thus silencing eacli individual leader, and intimidating every 
opponent from standing forvvaid as spokesman, he extorts the foimal sanction 
of the assembl} and the senate to measuies which the large majority of the 
citizens detest. That majoritv, howevei, are bound b} their own constitu- 
tional forms ; and when the decision of these, b} whatever means obtained, 
is against them, they have neither the inclination noi the courage to resist 
In no part of the world has this sentiment of constitutional duty, and sub- 
mission to the vote of a legal majority, been more keenly and universally 
felt, than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens.^ Antiphon thus 
fin^ means to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens as a means of 
killing the constitution . the mere empt} form, after its vital and protective 
efficacy has been abstracted, lemains simply as a cheat to paralyse individual 
patriotism. 

As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed to belii^v'e 
that the nuifortiuise, and th# corruption, and the degradation of Vhe demo- 
crstioal states ar# liroa^t bpon them by the class of demagogues, of whom 
Ok)on, Hyperbolas, Anoro^tles, etc., stand forth as specimens, lliese men 
are repneoented m misehi^lliAers and revilers, accusing without just^canse, 
and^eonweitiitf hmoeiMflM treason. d7ow the history of this oonspixaoy 
of tib# Four Zraodiod to us the o^her side of the picture^ ]| shows 
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and^ tempting. It manifests the ohancter and morality of tte leadeiKi|o 
whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally fell. It proTes Vtat 
these leaders, men of uncommon ability, required nothing more than tte 
extinction or silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular 
secunties and get possession of the government. We need no bettentOOf 
to teach us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of these dem* 
gogues m the Athenian system, taking them as a class, and apart from Ihe 
manner in which individuals among them may have pei formed their di|^. 
They formed the vital movement of all that was tutelary and public spirited m 
democracy. Aggressive in respect to official dehnquents, they were defensive 
in respect to the public and the constitution 

If that force, i^hich Antiphon found ready made, had not been efficient, 
at an earlier period in stifling the democracy, it was because there were dema- 
gogues to cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. If 
Antiphon's conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew where to elm 
his hlov, s, so as to strike down the real enemies of the oligarch} and the reel 
defenders of the people. We here eraplo} the term dcmagogpie beoahse it is 
fhat commonly used by those who denounce the class of men here under 
re\iew: the pioper neutial phrase, la}]ug aside odious associations,* would be 
to call them popular speakers, or opposition speakers. But, by whatever 
name they may be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive their position 
in Athens, without looking at them in contrast and antithesis with those antt- 
popular forces against which they formed the indispensable barrier, and 
which some forth into such manifest and melancholy working under tbe 
ofganising hands of Antiphon and Phr}nichus ^ 
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THK RSVX>LT FROM THE POUR HUNDRED 

The conduct of the Four Hundred tyrants (for historians have jeelly 
ac|mpted the language of Athenian resentment) soon opened ^he ejm am 
unaehBtaeding of the most thoughtless. They abolish^ every veMhpe m 
ancient freedom ; employed mercenary troops levied frosl'te smatt tOTude 
of the JSgeaii, to overawe the multituw, and to intimidsiM, in some i netaBW Ii 
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described and exaggeiated by the fugitives who continually arrived in that 
island. Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two officers of high merit and distinc- 
tion, though not actually entrusted with a share in the principal command, 
gave activity and boldness to the insurgents The abettors of the new gov- 
eminent weie attacked h} sui prise thirt} of the most criminal were put to 
death, several others were banished, democracy was re-established m the 
camp, and the soldiers were bound hy oath to maintain their hereditary gov- 
ernment against the conspiracj of domestic foes and to act with vigour 
against the public enem} 

Thrasybulus, who headed this successful and meritorious sedition, had 
a mind to conceive, a tongue to persuade, and a liand to execute the most 
daring designs lie exlioited the soldiers not to despair of effecting in the 
capital the same ie\olution which the'v had produced in the camp Iheii 
most immediate concern was to recall \lcibiades, who had been decei\ed 
and disgraced bj the t 3 iants, and wlio not onl\ felt with peculiar sensibiht), 
but could resent with becoming dignit\, the wrongs of his country and his 
own. The advice of Thias\bulus was appio\ed, soon after he sailed to 
Magnesia, and returned in compan) w ith Vlcibiades 
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Though the aim} imiiiediatel} saluted him general, Alcibiades left the caie 
of the troops to his colleagues rhias\bulus and Thrasjllus, and withdrew him- 
self from the applauses of his admiiingcouiitrjmen, on pietence of concertiflg 
with Tissaphernes the system of their future opeiations But his principal 
motive was to show himself to the Persian, in the new and illustrious chaiacter 
with which he was in\ ested , for having laised his authority among the Athen- 
ians by his influence with the satrap, he expected to strengthen this influence by 
the support of that authority Befoie he letumed to the camp, ambassadors 
had been sent by the tj rants, to attempt a negotiation with the partisans of 
democracy, who, inflamed by continual reports of the indignities and cruel- 
ties committed in Athens, prepared to sail thither to protect their friends 
and take vengeance on their enemies Alcibiades judiciously opposed this 
rash resolution which must haie left the Hellespont, Ionia, and the islands, 
at the mercy of the hostile fleet But he commanded the ambassadors to de- 
liver to their masters a short but pithy message . That they must divest 
themselves of their illegal power, and restore the ancient constitution. If 
they delayed^ obedience, he would sail to the Piraeus, and deprive them of 
anlmonty and their lives.” 

When this message was reported at Athens, it added to the disorder and 
confimion in which that unhappy city was involved The Four Hundred who 
had acted with unanimity in usurping the government, soon disagieed^^about 
the administration, and split into factions, which peisecuted each other as 
furiously as both had persecuted the people Theramenes and A^nstoorates 
ocmdemned and op^ed the tyAmnical measures of their colleagues. The 
perfidious I%ryni<mu8 was elpin : both parties prepared for taking •arms ; 
aad tife horrors of a Corcyrean sedition were«refUy to be renewed in Athens, 
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when the old men, the ohildren^^the women* end etmnMn, intenoeed let Hie 
safety of a city which had long been the ornament of Greece^ tea terror ii 
Persia, and the admiration of the world. 

Had the public enemy ^vailed themselves of this opportonitgr to 
the PirsBUs, Athens could not have been saved from immediate aestmepiHi* 
IBut the Peloponnesian forces at Miletus, long clamorous and disoonteiltef; 
liad broken out into open mutiny, when they heard of the recall of AlcifatniiSi 
and the hostile intentions of TiHsa])herne8. They destroyed the Pwdan 
fortifications in the neighbourhood of Miletus ; they put the garrisons to the 
sword ; their treacherous coiumander, Astyoclius, saved his life by flyiltt to 
ail altar ; nor was the tumult ap])eased until the guilty were removed imm 
their sight, and Mindarus, an ofiuer of approved valour and fidelity, arrived 
from Sparta to assume the pnncijial command. 

The dreadful consequences which must have resulted to the AthenianSi 
if, during the fury of their sedition, the enemy had attacked them with a 
fleet of a hundred and fifty sail, may be conceived by the terror inspired by 
a much smaller Peloponnesian squadron of only forty-two vessels commanded 
by the Spartan Agesaiidridas. The friends of the constitution had assemble2l 
in tlie spacious theatre of Hac(dius. The most important matter were in 
agitation, when the alann was given that some Peloponnesian ships had been 
seen on the coast. All ranks of men hastened to the Pirieus ; and prenared 
thirty-six vessels for taking the sea. When Agesandridas peroei-reu the 
ardent opposition which lie must encounter in attempting land, he doubled 
the promontory of Suuiuni, and sailed towards the fertile island dl Eubcea, 
from which, since the fortification of Decelea, the Athenians liad derived far 
more plentiful supplies than from the desolated territory of Attica. To de- 
fend a country which formed their principal resource, they sailed in pursuit 
of the«enemy, and observed them next day near the shore of Eretria, the moat 
considerable town iu the island. 

The Euboeans, who had long watched an opportunity to revolt, supplied 
the Peloponnesian squadron with all necessaries in abundance ; but in- 
stead of furnishing a market to the Athenians, they retired from the coast 
on their approach. The commanders were obliged to weaken tlieir strength 
by despatching several parties into the country to procure proviaiotis; 
Agesandridas seized this opportunity to attack them ; most of the shiM 
were taken ; the crews swam to land ; many were cruelly murdered by ifie 
Eretrians, from whom they expected protection ; and such only survived as 
took refuge in the Athenian garrisons scattered over the island. 

The news of this misfortune were most alarming to the Athenians. Neitlun 
the invasion of Xerxes, nor even the defeat in Sicily, occasioned such terri- 
ble consternation. They dr^ided the immediate defection of Eubesa ; tbeji 
had no more ships to launch ; no means of resisting their multiplied enemtesi 
the city was divided against the camp, and divided against itself. ^ Yet tbf 
magnanimous firmness of Theramenes did not allow the friend% of Ixber^ te 
despair, e He encouraged them to disburden the republic of its domeetie fotS) 
who had summoned, or who were at least believed to have summdnedt tibfl 
assistance of the Lacedaemonian fleet, that they might be enabled to endMl 
their ^llow citizens. Antiphon, Pisander, and the most obnoxious, seeson* 
ably leaped ; the rest submitte<)a A decree was passed, recalling AtoBb^ 
des, anil disproving the conduct of the troops at Samos. The se dition e eeeaoL 
The democracy, which had been iftterruptw four months, wm sMomI I aiw 
such are the resources of a free government, that even this vieiMt Isnamta^ 
tion was not unproductive qP bmefit to the stite. 
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THS TBIUHPH8 OF ALGIBIADES 

The SpartanSy who formerly rejected the friendehipy now courted, the pro- 
tection of Phamabazus ; to whose northern province they sailed with the 
principal strength of their armament, proceeded northwards in pursuit of 
the enemy ; and the important straits, which join the Euxine and ^gean seas, 
became, and long continued, the scene of conflict. In ihe twenty-first winter 
of the war, a year already distinguished by the dissolution and revival of 
their democracy, the Athenians prevailed in three successive engagements, 
including Cynossema, the event of which became continually more decisive. 

The Spartans yielded possession of the sea, which they hoped soon to 
recover, and retired to the friendly harbours of Cyzicus, toMpair their shat- 
tered fleet ; while the Athenians profited by the fame of their victory, and by 
the terror of their arms, to demand contributions from the numerous and 
wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. It was determined, chiefly by the 
advice of Alcibiades, to attack the enemy at Cyzicus ; for which purpose they 
sailed, with eighty galleys, to the small island of Proconnesus, near the 
western extremity of the tropontis, and ten miles distant from the station of 
the Peloponnesian fleet. Alcibiades surprised sixty vessels on a dark and 
i*ainy morning, as they were manoeuvring at a distance from the harbour, and 
skilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day cleared up, the rest sailed 
forth to their assistance ; the action became general ; the Athenians obtained 
a complete victory, and their valour was rewarded by the capture of the 
whole Pe^loponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan ships, which were burned, 
in the face of a victorious enemy, by the enterprising Hermocrates. The 
Peloponnesians were assisted by Phamabazus in equipping a new fleet ; but 
were deprived of the wise counsels of Hermocrates, whose abilities were 
well fitted both to prepare and to employ the resources of war. The auccess 
of the Asiatic expedition had not corresponded to the sanguine hopes of his 
countrymen ; the insolent populace accused their commanders of incapacity ; 
and a mandate was sent from Syracuse, depriving them of their office, and 
punishing them with banishment. 

Meanwhile Thrasyllus obtained at Athens the supplies which he had gone 
to solicit ; supplies far more powerful than he had reason to expect. With 
these forces, Thrasyllus sailed to Samos. lie took Colophon, with several 
places of less note, in loniacf j)enetrated into the heart of Lydia, burning the 
corn and villages ; and re|jtt]^ed to the shore, driving before him a numerous 
body of slaves, and other vmuable booty. His courage was increased by the 
want of resistance on the psert of Tisswhernes, whose province he had 
invaded ; of the Peloponnesian j^orces at Miletus ; and of the revolted colo- 
nies of Athens. He resolved, therefore, to attack the beautiful and flourish- 
ing city of Ephesus, which was then the principal ornament and defence of 
tte Ionic coast. The Athenians were defeated^ with the loss of three hun- 
dred men ; sod retiring from the field of battle, they sought refuge in th^ir 
ships, and prepared to sail towards the Hellespont. • 

During the voyage thither, they fell in with twenty Sicilian galleys, of 
which thev took four, and pursued the rest to Ephesus. Having soon afterwards 
reached the Hellespont, they found the Athenian armament at Laxnnmus, 
where Alcibiades thought proper to muiter the whole Jkulitary an^naval 
forces. They made a conjunct expedition against Ahjrdos. P|^ibbaEas 
defendedtheplace with a numerous Body (A PerAaa cavaliT. The disgraced 
ttoopsirf TfasMvUusrei^^ in an opportunity to retrieve their hcmour*.. They 
attaeUbd, repelled , aaa rooted we enemy. 
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For arrenil yem the meaiores of the AtheaiaAe bad boM •boMMft jM 
formly enooeMEfiil ; but the twenty-fourth oa«tpaign was diaMtepayit^ 
peculiar favoun of fortune. The Atbeniana returned in triimm teditw 
the fortified citiesy which still declined submission ; an undertafang iaIKp 
Alcibiades displayed the wonderful resouroes of his eztiuordiaary gplw 
By gradual approaches, by sudden assaults, by surprise, by tBpaaonTW^te 
stratagem, he in a few months became master of Chaloedon, fiMlynih^ iM 
at last of Byzantium itself. His naval success was equalfy oonspiaaoiia 
The Athenians again commanded the sea. The small squadrons fitted M* 
by the enemy successively fell into their power. It was computed by tls 
partisans of Alcibiades, that, since assuming the command, he hiMi taken 01 
destroyed two hi^dred Syracusan and Peloponnesian galleys ; and his supe 
riorij^ of navu strength enabled liim to raise such contributions, both h 
the Euxine and Mediterranean, as abundantly supplied his fleet and am] 
with every necessary article of subsistence and accommodation. 

While the Athenian ar^ns were crowned with such glory abroad, the Atth 
territory was continually harassed by King Agis, and the Lacedemonian troopi 
posted at Decelea. Their bold and sudden incursions frequently threaleiiec 
the safety of the city itself ; the desolated lands afforded no advantage to Ifai 
rained proprietors; nor could the Athenians venture without then* walbl 
to celebrate their accustomed festivals. Alcibiades, animated by his fofoigi 
victories, hoped to relieve the domestic sufferings of his country; %nd aftei 
'an absence of many years, distinguished b} such a variety of fortun\ eagerlj 
longed to revisit his native city, and enjoy the rewards and honours usualh 
be8to^ved by tlie Greeks on successful valour. This celebrated voyage, whid 
several ancient historians studiously decorated with every circumstance O* 
naval triumph, was performed in the twenty-fifth summer of the war. Not- 
witl^standing all his services, the cautious son of Clinias, instructed b] 
adversity, declined to land in the Pirseus, until he was informed that tin 
^issembly had repealed the decrees against him, fonnally revoked his banish- 
ment, and prolonged the term of his command. Even after this agreeabh 
intelligence he was still unable to conquer his well-founded distrust of thK 
variable and capricious humours of the people ; nor would he approach thi 
crowded shore, till he observec^ in the midst of the multitude, his prinoiMj 
friends and relations inviting him by their voice and action. He then lanMC 
amidst the universal acclamations of the spectatont, who, unattentive to tibi 
naval pomp, and regardless of the other comhianders, fixed their eyes ooi] 
on Alcibiades. Next day an extraordinary a^mbly was summoned, bn 
order of tiie magistrates, that he might explain and justify his apparen 
misconduct, and receive the rewards duo to his acknowledged merit. 

Before judges so favourably disposed'^to hear hifli, Alcibiades found m 
difficulty to m&e hie defence. He was appointed commander-in-chief by eoi 
and land. A huitdred galleys were equipped, and transports were prepaxe^ 
for fifteen hundred heayy-armejd men, with a proportion^ bo^ of oavmijr. 
* ^varal months had passed^^in these preparations, when the Mensiwa ai 
festival opproadbed ; a time destined to commemorate and to diffuse Al 
temporal and spiritual gifts of the goddess Ceres, originally bestowed <M 
the Athenians, and by them communicated to the rest of Greece. 

Besides the mysterious ceremonies of the teiqple, the warship of fte 
beuirtxM goddess was oelebratea by vocal and instrumei^ uuwe, dj pnitt 
shows, iSid ezhifaitiona^ which ointinued during several days, and idpie fiS 
by the poBBpQua proceMSM, which marched for ten miles alsttg lee pasM 
zoadleiMiiiigfiK^ lliie*imimrtaid psrt'p 
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had formerly been intermitted, because the^ Athenians, after the lass of 
Decelea, were no longer masters of the road, and were compelled, coatrarj 
to established custom, to proceed by sea to the temple of Ceres. Alcibiades 
determined to wipe off the stain of impiety which had long adhered to his 
charactei, by renewing, in all its lustre, this venerable procession. After 
sufficient garrisons had been left to defend the Athenian walls and fortresses, 
the whole bodj of hea^^-armed troops weie dra^\n out to protect the 
Eleusinian procession, which maiched along the usual road to the temple, 
and afterwards returned to Athens without suffering anj molestation from 
the Lacedaamonians , ha\ing united, on this occasion alone, all the splendour 
of war with the pomp of supeistition 

Soon after this meiitoiious enteii)rise, Alcibiades prepared to sail for 
Lesser Asia, accompanied b> the affectionate admiration of his fellow 
citizens, who flattered themsehes that the abilities and foitune of their 
commander would speedily reduce Chios, Ephesus, Miletus, and the other 
revolted cities and islands The geneial alicrit\, ho\\e\ei, ^\as somewhat 
abated by the reflection, that the arrnal of Alcibiades in Athens coincided 
with the anni\ ersar> of the plynteria a da\ condemned to mel incholj idle- 
ness, from a superstitious belief th it nothing undertaken on that da} could 
be brought to a prosperous conclusion 

While the superstitious multitude trembled at the im igin^} anger of 
Minerva, men of reflection and experience dieaded the acti\it> and valoui 
of Lysander, who, duiing the lesidence of Alcibiades at \thens had taken the 
command of the Peloponnesian foices m the E ist \ e irs h id added expeii- 
ence to his valour, and enlarged the resoiuces, without abiting the aidour, 
of his ambitious mind In his transactions with the woild, he had learned 
to soften the hush asperit> of his national manneis , to gain h^ fraud what 
could not be effected bj foice , and, in his own figuratne langu ige to i^eke 
out the lions with the foxs skin This mixed chiractei admiiabh suited 
the jpart which he was called to act 

Since the decisne action at Cjzicus, the Peloponnesians, unible to resist 
the enemj , had been emplo} ed in preparing ships on the coast of their ow n 
peninsula, as well as in the harbours of their Persian and Grecian allies 
The most consider iblc squadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes, Miletus, 
and Ephesus, in the last of which the whole armament, amounting to ninety 
sail, was collected by Lj sander. But the assembling of such a force w as a 
matter of little consequence, unless proper measures should be taken for 
holding it together, ana for enabling it to act with Mgour It was neces- 
sary, above all, to secure pa} for the seamen , for this purpose, L}sander, 
accompanied b} several Lacedaemonian ambassadors, repaired to Sardis, to 
congratulate the happ} arrl^ al of C} rus, a generous and valiant youth of 
seventeen, who had been entiusted by his father Danus with the govern- 
ment of the inland parts of Lessei Asii L}sander excited the warmest 
emotions of friendship in the youthful breast of C}rus, who drinking his 
hesdth after the Persian fashion, desired him to ask a boon, with full 
assurance that nothing should be denied him Lysander replied, with 
his usual address, ^^That he should ask what it would be no less useful for 
the pnnee to give, than for him to receive the addition of an obelus day 
to the pay of the mariners , an augmentatiofi which, by inducing the Atfien- 
lan crews to desert, would not only increase their owm strength, but^nfbeMe 
the common enemy.’’ Struck with the apfiarent disinterestedness of this 
specioas proposal, Cyrus ordered him immediatdy ten thousand darms 
(above ftve wonsand pounds stArlmg), with whi^i he returned to Ephe^ps* 
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discharged the arreare due to his troops, gave them a mouth’s pay in ad- 
vance, raised their daily allowance, and seduced innumerable desertm ftom 

Athenian fleet. 

While Lysander was usefully employed in manning his ships, and Jea* 
paring them for action, AlcibiMes attacked the small island of.'tllmm. 
The resistance was more vigorous than he had reason to expect ; and tbe 
immediate necessity of procuring my and subsistence for the fleet, obliged 
him to leave his work imperfect. With a small squadron he sailed to raise 
contributions on the Ionian or Carian coast, committing the principal arma- 
ment to Aiitiochus, a man totally unworthy of such an important trust. 
Even the affectionate partiality of Alcibiades seems to have discerned tbe 
unworthiness of his fa\ourite, since he him strict orders tocontfaiue, 
during his owm absence, in the harbour of Samos, and by no means to risk an 
engagement. This injunction, as it could not prevent the rashness, might 
perhaps provoke the vain levit;y of the vice-admiral, wdio after the departure 
of bis friend, sailed to Notium near Ephesus, approached Lysander’s diipe, 
and with the most licentious insults challenged him to battle. The prudent 
Spartan delayed the moment of attack, until the presumption of his enemies 
had throwm them into scattered disorder. He then commanded the Pelo- 
ponnesian squadrons to advance. His mancjeuvres were judicious, and ex- 
ecuted with a prompt obedience. The battle was not* obstinate, as the 
Athenians, Avho scarcely expected any resistance, much less assault, sunk at 
once from the insolence of temerity into the despondency of fear. They 
lost fifteen vessels, with a consideraole part of their crews. The remainder 
retired disgracefully to Samos ; while the Lacedauiionians profited by their 
victory by the taking of Eion and Delphinium. Though fortune thus' 
favoured the prudence of Lysander, he declined to venture ti second engage- 
ment wuth the superior strength of Alcibiades, who, having resumed tbe 
command, employed every artifice and insult that might procure him an 
u)pportunity to restore the tarnished lustre of the Athenian fleet. 
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ALOIBIADH6 IN DISFAVOUR AGAIN 

ButiBuch an opportunity he could never again find. ^The people of 
Athens, who expected to hear of nothing but victories and triujflpha, were 
mortified to the last degree, when they received intelligence of fuch a 
sh&meful defeat. As they could not suspect the abilities, they distrusted 
the fidelity, of their commander. Their suspicions were increased and con- 
firm^ bv the arrival of Thrasybulus, who, whether actuated bv a laudable seal 
for the interest of the public eervice, on animated by a selfish jeetouiQr 
the fame and honours thuat had been so liberally heaped on a 
mally imwached AlcihiaAM in thA Athimian sssemblv. ^ His mieeiMiJMlb’ 
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had totally ruined the affairs of his country. A talent for Ixm buffooiHery 
wae a sure recommendation to his favour. His friends were, partially, se- 
lected from the meanest and most abandoned of mei^ who possessed no 
other merit than that of being subservient to his passions. To such tm- 
worthy instruments the fleet of Athens was entrusted ; while the com- 
mander4n<chief revelled in debauchery with the harlots of Abydos and 
Ionia, or raised exorbitant contributions on the dejpendent cities, that he 
might defray the expense of a fortress on the coast of Thrace, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium, which he had erected to shelter himself against the 
just vengeance of the republic.” 

In the assembly, Alcibiades was accused, and almost unanimously con- 
demned ; and that the affairs of the republic might not again suffer by the 
abuse of undivided power, ten commanders were substituted in his room ; 
among whom were Thrasyllus, Leon, Diomedon ; Conon, a character as yet 
but little known, but destined, in a future period, to eclipse the fame of his 
contemporaries ; and Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, and the 
bad fortune, of his illustrious father. The new generals immediately sailed 
to Samos ; and Alcibiades sought refuge in his Thracian fortress. 

They had scarcely assumed the command, wh^im important alteration 
took place in the Peloponnesian fleet. Lysanders year had expired, and 
Callicratidas, a 9()artan of a very opposite character, was seiit^ to succeed 
him. 

Lysander reluctantly resigned his employment; but determined to ren- 
der it painful, and if possible, too weighty for the abilities of his successor. 
For this purpose he returned to the court of Cyrus, to whom he restored a 
considerable sum of money still unexpended in the service of the Grecian 
fleet, and to whom he misrepresented, under the names of obstinacy, igno- 
rance, and rusticity, the unaffected plainness, the downright sincerity^and 
the other manly, but uncomplying, virtues of the generous Callicraiidas. 
When that commander repairea to Sardis to demand the stipulated pay, he* 
could not obtain admission to the royal presence. 

But Callicratidas could not, with honour or safety, return to the fleet at 
Ephesus, without ha\ing collected money to supply the immediate wants 
of the sailors. He proceeded, therefore, to Miletus and other friendly 
towns of Ionia ; and having met the principal citizens, in their respective 
assemblies, he explained openly and ful^ the mean jealousy of Lysander, 
and the disdainful arrogance of Cyrus. By those judicious and honourable 
expedients, Callicratidas, without fraud or violence, obtained such consid- 
erable, yet voluntary contributions, as enabled him to gratify the importunate 
demands of the sailors, and to return with honour to Ephesus, in order to 
prepare for action. His first operations were directed against the isle of 
Lesbos, or rather against *the strong and populous town^ of Methymna and 
Mytilene, which respectively commanded the northern ana southern divisions 
of that island. Methymna was taken by storm, and subjected to the depre- 
dations of the jb^eloponnesian troops. 


CONOK WINS AT ABOINUSJB 

Meanwhile Conon, the most active an(f enterprising of the ^thAaian 
oommaiidera, had put to sea with a squadi\in of seventy sail, in order to 
protect the coast of Lesbos. But this design was attempted too late ; nor, 
had it keen more early undert&ken, was the Police of jbonon suffieientjto 
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aooomplisilit* OalUerfttidsiioh(mrvedlibmc^oiia,dSioov«pa4;]^ 
with a far saperior fleet, intercepted hia retreat to the armaiaqh Of 
The Atheniane fled towards the coast of Mytilene, bat were prebaated flMit 
entering the harbour of that place by the resentment of m iiflmbjjBl^pl% 
who rejoiced in an opportunity to punish thoee who had so^efteir ittn* 
quered, and so long oppressed, their city. In consequence of thilt^MqMM 
opposition, the Athenian squadron was overtaken by the enemy, fbe 
engagement was more sharp and obstinate than might have been expeoted itt 
such an inequality of strength. Thirty empty ships (for the most of the men 
swam to land) were taken by the Peloponnesians. The remaininff for^ 
were hauled upi* under the walls of Mytilene ; Callicratidas recalled hia 
troops from Methymna, received a reinforcement from Chios, and blocked up 
the Athenians by sea and land. 

The Athenians reinforced their domestic strength with the assistance 
of then allies ; all able-bodied men were pressed into the service ; and, in a 
few weeks, they had assembled at Samos a hundred and fifty sail, which 
immediately took the sea, with a resolution to encounter the enemy. 

Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. Having left fifty ships 
to guard the harbour dl^Mytilene, he proceeded uith a hundred and twenty 
to Cape Malea, the mbit southern point of Lesbos. The Atheniaim had 
advanced, the same evening, to the islands or rather focks, of An^ume, 
four miles distant from that promontory. The night passed in bold strata- 
gems for mutual surpiise, which were rendered ineffectual by a violent 
tempest of rain and thunder. The fight was long and bloody ; passing, 
successn elv, tliiough all the different gradations, from disciplined order 
and regularity to the most tumultuous confusion. The Spartan commander 
was slain charging in the centre of the bra\e8t enemies. The hostile 
squadrons fought with various fortune in different parts of the battle, and 
promlt^cuously conquered, pursued, surrendered, or fled. Thirteen Athenian 
^ essels were taken by the Peloponnesians ; but, at len^h, the latter gave 
wa> on all sides ; seventy of their ships were captuied, the rest escaped to 


Chios and Phocsea. 

The Athenian admirals, though justly elated with their good fortun^ cau- 
tiously deliberated concerning the best means of improving their victory. 
Several advised that the fleet should steer its course to Mytilene, to 
surprise the Peloponnesian squadron which blocked up the harbour of 
city. Diomedon recommended it as a more immediate and essent ial o bjert 
of their care to recover the bodies of the slam, and to save the wreck of 
twelve vessels which had been disabled in the engagement. 'l^ra^bulM 
observed, that by dividing their strength, both purpose might be eneete<L 
His opinion wtts approved. The charge of preserving the dyingjUad 
collecting the bodies of the dead, was committed to Theramenes and Thra- 
sybulus. Fifty vUBsels were destined to that important service, douUy re- 
commended by humanity and superstition. The jiemainder sailed to tha bto 
otLesbos, in quest of the Peloponnesians on that coast, who^arroyy gecaped 
destruction through the well-conducted stratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartali 
vice-admiral. , ^ 

While the prudent foresight of Eteonicus saved Peloponnertia 
effl^idron at Mytilene, the violence of a storm prev^ted Theramenes ana 
Tmraifvbulus from saving tiiSi unfortunate companions, ail of who wi eg|» 
ceptiiig one of the admirals end a fewjpothers who escapM by w gtr yW Wi 
ordinary dexterity in^swimining, were overwhelined by t he 
teoqiestaous sea ^ nor their dead bodies ever be recovaa^|^ nBBPI 
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unforeseen circumstances were the more disagreeable and mortifying to the 
commanders, because, immediately after the Wtle, they had sent an advice- 
boat to Athens, acquainting the magistrates with the capture of seventy 
vessels ; mentioning their intended expeditions to Mytilene, Methymna, and 
Chios, from which they had reason to hope the most distinguished success ; 
and particularly taking notice that the important charge of recovering the 
bodies of the drowned or slain had been committed to Theramenes and Thra- 
sybulus, two captains of approved conduct and fidelity. 

The joy with wliich the Athenians received this flattering intelligence 
was converted into disappointment and sorrow, when they understood that 
their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping the expected fruits of 
victory. They were afflicted beyond measure uith the total loss of the 
wreck, by which their brave and victorious countrymen had been deprived 
of the sacred rites of funeral ; a circumstance viewed with peculiar horror, 
because it was supposed, according to a superstition consecrated by the 
belief of ages, to subject their melancholy shades to wander a hundred years 
on the gloomy banks of the Styx, before they could be transported to the 
regions of light and felicity. The relations of the dead lamented their 
private misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exaggerated the public 
calamity ; both demanded an immediate and serious examination into the 
cause of this distressful event, that the guilty might be discihfered and 
punished. 


THE TRIAL OP THE GENERALS 

Amidst the fennent of popular discontents, Theramenes sailed to Athens, 
with a view to exculpate himself and his colleague, Thrasybulus. The 
letter sent thither before them had excited their fear and their resentment ; 
since it rendered them responsible for a duty which they found it impossible 
to perform. Theramenes accused the admirals of having neglected the 
favourable moment to save the perishing, and to recover the bodies of the 
dead ; and, after the opportunity of this important service was irrecoverably 
lost, of having devolved the charge on others, in order to screen their 
own misconduct. The Athenians greedily listened to the accusation, and 
cashiered the absent commanders. Conon, Avho during the action remained 
blocked up at Mytilene, was entrusted with the fleet. Protomachus and 
Aristogenes chose a voluntary banishment. The rest returned home to 
justify measures which appeared so criminal. 

Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen, and Callixenus, a seditious 
demagogue, partly moved by the entreaties of Theramenes, and partly excited 
^ personal envy and resentment, denounced the admirals to the senate. 
The accusation was supported by the relatives of the deceased, who appeared 
in mourning robes, their heads shaved, their arms folded, their eyes bathed 
in tears, piteously lamenting the loss and disgrace of their families, deprived 
of their proteotof^ who had been themselves deprived of those last and 84 >lemn 
duties to which all mankind are entitled. A false witness swore in court, 
that he had been saved, almost by miracle, from the wreck, and that his com- 
panions, as they were ready to be drowned, charged him to acquaint .hil 
country how they had fallen victims to the n^lect of their commanders* 

An unjust decree, which deprived the c<^manders of the benefits <9f f 
separate triid, of an imrartial hearirig, and ot the time as well as the* means 
necessary to prejpare a legal defence, was approved by a majority of the 
senate, an^ received with loud acclamations by t^ people, whose levityt 
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insolenoe, pride, and crueltyf all eap^erly demanded tlm deetraetkm of the 
admirals. The senators were intimidated into a relootant 
measures which they disapproved, and by which they were for «v«r to il* 
disgraced. Yet the philosophic firmness of Socrates diwdMMd to 
He protested against the tameness of his colleagues, and detiiire^toat 
neither threats, nor danger, nor violence, could compel him to ooiq^iio wiA 
injustice for the destruction of the innocent. 



Griegian Galley 


But what could avail the voice of one virtuous man amidst the licentious 
madness of thousands ^ The commanders were accused, tried, condemned, 
and, with the most irreffular precipitancy, deli\ered to the executioner. 
Before they were led to death, Diomedon addressed the assembly in a short 
but ever-memorable speech ; ‘‘ I am afraid, Athenians, lest tne sentence 
A\hich you ha\e passed on us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would 
exhort you to employ the most proper means to avert the vengeance of 
heaven. You must carefully perform the sacrifices which, before giving 
baUle at Aiginusas, we promised to the gods in behalf of oursehes and w 
j ou^ Our misfortunes deprive us of an opportunity to acquit this ]ust debt, 
and to pay the sincere tribute of our gratitude. But we are deeply sensible 
that the assistance of the gods enable us to obtain that glorious and signal 
victory.’* The disinterestedness, the patriotism, and the magnanimity of 
this discourse, must have appeased (if anything had been able to appease) 
the tumultuous passions of the vulgar. But their headstrong fury defied 
every restraint of reason or of sentiment. They persisted in their bloody 
purpose, which was executed without pity : yet their cruelty was followed 
py a speedy repentance, and punished by the sharp pangs of remorse, the 
intolerable pain of which they vainly attempted to mitigate by inflicting a 
well-merited vengeance on the detestable Callixenns.^ 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude seemed to give the finish* 
ing blow to the Athenian state ; they struggled for a while, after their defeat 
at ^racuse ; but from hence they were entirely sunk. 

The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more recourse to Lysander, 
who had so often led them to conquest : on him they placed their chief eon* 
fidenoe, and ardently solicited his return. The Lace^mcmians, to 
their allies, and yet to observe their laws, which forbade that hohour being 
^nferred twice on the same person, sent him with an inferior title, but irftE 
a^power of admiral. Thus appointed, Lysander sailed towards the Hellea* 
pont, and laid siege to LamMacus : the place was carried by storm, and 
abrfhd^ned by Lysander to the* mercy of the soldiers. The Athen i an s , wlm 
followed him close, upon tbemews of his success, steered forwtM towaidk 
Sestua, and from thenoe, sailing along the coast, halted over igshiit the 
^emy at .Sgospgtami, ^ glbtoe fatal to the Athenians. 
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THE BATTLE OF iBG08lk>TAMl 

The HellesTOnt is not above two thousand 
yards broad in that place. The two armies seeing 
themselves so near each other^ expected only to 
rest the day, and were in hopes of coming to a 
battle on that next. But Lysander had another 
design in view : he commanded the seamen and 
pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were 
in reality to light the next nioiming at break of 
day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to wait 
his orders in profound silence. He ordered the 
land army, in like manner, to draw up in battle 
upon the coast, and to wait the day without any 
noise. On the morning, as soon as the sun was 
risen, the Athenians began to row towards them 
with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them 
defiance. Lysander, tliough his ships were ranged 
in order of battle, with their heads towards the 
enemy, lay Still without making any movement. 
In the evening, when the Athenians \iithdrew, he 
did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two 
or three galleys, which he had sent out to observe 
them, were returned with advice that they had 
seen the enemy land. The next day passed in the 
same manner, as did the third and fourth. Such 
a conduct, which argued reserve and apprehen- 
sion, extremely augmented the security and bold- 
ness of the Athenians, and inspired them with a 
high contempt for an army, which fear prevented 
Greek Candelabblm ^om showing themselves or attempting anything. 

(After Hope) Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near 

the fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian 
generals, to whom he represented, that they came upon a very disadvan- 
tageous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbour- 
hcKwi ; that they were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestus, with 
great danger and difficulty; and that they were very much in the wrong 
to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the fleet, *us soon as they were ashore, 
to straggle and disperse themselves at their pleasure, whilst the enemy^s 
fleet faced them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of their general 
with instant obedience, and upon theislightest signal. 

He offered also to attack the enemy by land, with a strong body of Thra- 
cian troops, and to force a battle. The generals, especially Tydeus and 
Menander, jealous of their command, did not content themselves with refus- 
ing his offers, f#om the opinion, that, if the event proved unfortunate, the 
whole blame would fall upon them, and, if favourable, 4hat Alcibiades would 
engross the whole honour of it ; but rejected also with insult bis wise and 
salutary counsel : as if a man in dii^race lost his sense fuid abilities ifitli^i^ 
fBYonr of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented xhemselves again, and oflEirad 
battle, retiring in the evening accoi^ng to cuitenii with a more inHulAng''ate 
than the days before. Lysander, as usual, ddtaohe|LjSome s^eys to absent 
them, wit{^ orders to return witir the utmost s^eu Aey fUkvr 
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Athenians landed, and to pn^ a bright baokler^ at each iUp’a Ii6ad« M 
as they reached the middle of the onanneL Himself, in tte msaWtiiTio, 4$lk 
through the whole line in his g^ey, exhorting the pilots and oflfeers to 1 m^ 
the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signal.'^ 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ heads, and Ae ada^fardhl 
galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, the wholefibet set for* 
wards, in good order. The land army, at the same time, made all possible 
haste to me top of the promontory, to see the battle. The strait 
separates the two continents in this place is about fifteen stadia, or two 
miles in breadth, wj^oh space was presently cleared, through the activity 
and diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who 
perceived from shore the enemy’s fleet advancing in good order to attack 
him, upon which he immediately cried out for the troops to embark. In the 
height of sorrow and perolexity, some he called to by their names, some be 
conjured, and others he forced to go on board their galleys : but all his en- 
deavours and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers Deing dispersed on all 
sides. For they were no sooner come on shore, than some were run to the 
sutlers, some to walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, and others 
had begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the wont of vigilanoe 
and experience in their generals, who, not suspecting the least danger, in* 
dulged themselves in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers toe same 
liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud ciies, and a great noise of 
their oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine galleya, of which 
number was the sacred ship, stood away for Cyprus, where he took refuge 
with Evagoras. The Peloponnesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, took 
immediately the galleys wmch were empty, and disabled and destroyed such 
as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or arms to 
theii; relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or fiyiug on 
shore, were cut in pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. 
Lysander took three thousand prisoners, with all their generals, and the 
whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, and fastened the enemy’s 
galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst tne 
sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved 
one of the greatest military exploits recorded in history, with little or no 
loss, and to nave terminated a war, in the small space of an hour, which bad; 
already lasted seven-and-twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, bad 
been of much longer continuance. Lysander immediately sent deapatobea 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners taken in this battle having been condenomed 
to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian genendSt who 
had caused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one oi Andrea, tho 
other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice, and had formerlv 
persuaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cuttiw off the t bpmV 
of *theflright hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to dibble tbom from 
baadling the pike, and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar# 
Lym^der, therefore, caused him to be brought forth, and aAed him wbsifr 
dmtence be would pass upon himself, for having induced his Aty to ppo 
thtf crad decree, rhilocles, without departing from his haugbtinM in W0 
leM, Notwithstanding the extifime danger he was in, made aamrarx ** A oeOiO 
Wt poB^le of Crimea, who havt no judgfi ; but, aa you are viotaiNp naa JWMP 
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right, and do by us as we had done by you, if» we had conquered.” At the 
same instant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and 
marched foremost to the execution. All the piisoners iirere put to the sword, 
except Adimantus,^ who had opposed the decree « 




THE FALL OF ATHENS 

When he had ai ranged matteis at Lampsacus, Ly- 
sander sailed against zantium and Chalcedon , w here 
the inhabitants admitted him, after sending aua} the 
Athenian garrison under treat}. The pait^ that had 
betra} ed 13} zantium to Alcibiades, at that tune fled to 
Pontus, and afterwards to Athens, and became citizens 
there. The gariison troops of tha Athenians, and what- 
ever other Athenians he found anywheie, L^sander sent 
to Athens, giving them safe conduct so long as they 
were sailing to that place alone, and to no othei , know - 
ing that the more people weie collected in the cit^ and 
PiisBUs, the soonei there would be a want of proMsions. 
And now, leaMiig Sthenelaus as Laced tmofiian Iiaimost 
of Byzantium and Chalcedon, he himself sailed awa^ to 
Lampsacus, and lefltted his ships 

At Athens, on tlie aiinal of the Paralus in the 
nigiitto the tale of their disastei was told , and the lamen- 
grkbk Vase tation spiead^from the Piiaus up the Long Walls into 
the cit} , one man passing on the tidings to anothei . so 
that no one went to bed that night, notonl\ through their mouining foi'the 
dead, but much moie still because they thought they should thems<^hes 
suffer the same things as the} had done to the Melians (who weie a colony 
from Lacedsemon), when the} had i educed them b\ blockade, and to tlie 
Histiaeans, Scionaeans, Toronaeans, jEginetans, ana many othei s of the 
Greeks But the next da} they convened an assembl}, at which it was 
resolved to block up the haibours, with the exception of one, and to put 
the walls in order, and mount guard upon them, and in e\ei\ othei Wci> to 
prepare the cit} for a siege. 

Lysandei, having come with two hundred ships from the Hellespont to 
Lesbos, regulated both the other cities in the island, and especialh Myti- 
lene; while he sent Eteonicus with ten ships to the Athenian possessions 
Thrace ward, who bi ought over all the places there to the Lacedaemonians. 
And all the lest of Greece too revolted fiom Athens immediatel} aftei the 
sea-fight, except the Samians , they massacred the notables amongst them, 
and kept possession of the city Afterwards Lysander sent word to Agis 
at Decelea, and^to Lacedaemon, that he was sailing up with two hundred 
ships. And the Lacedaemonians went out to meet him en masse, cflid all 
the rest of the Peloponnesians but the Ai gives, at the command of the 
other Spartan king, Pausanias. When they were all combined^ he. toc^ 
them to the city and encamped before it, in the academy — the gy^masmofi 
so called. Then Lysandei went to iEgina^and restoied the city to me 
.fginetons, having collected as many of them as he could ; and so Unwise 
to the Melians, and as many others tfs had beefl deprived of their city* After 
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having ravaged Salamis, h* came to anchor off the Piraust with a htm* 
died and fifty ^ipe, and prevented all vessels from sailing into it. 

The Athenians, being thus besieged by land and by sea, were at a ksa 
what to do, as they had neither ships, nor allies, nor proviaioDs; and 
thought nothing could save them from suffering whnt they hi^ done’ to 
others, not in self-defenha, hat wantonly wronging men of smaller dhdes, on 
no other single ground, Irat their beiuc allies of the LaoedaBmonians. Wmne- 
fore they restored totiiinr privileges tnose who had been degraded from them, 
and held out resolutely ; and though many in the city were dying of starva- 
tion, they spoke not a word of omning to terms. But wheta their com had 
now entirely failed, they sent andiassadors to Agis, wishing to beomne allies 
of the Lscediemonians, while they retained their walls anoihe Pimus, and 
on these conditions to make treaty, with them. He told them to go to 
Lacediemon, as he had himself no pdF^r to treat. When the ambas^ors 
delivered this message ha the A&enisns, they sent them to Lacedaemon. 
But when they were at Shiliasta, near the Laconian territory, and the ephora 
heard what they proposed, wbmh was the same as they had done to Agia, 
they bade them return from that very spot, and if they had any wisli at all 
for peace, to come back after taking better advice^^ 

When the ambassadors came home, and reported this in the cit}, dejeo- 
lion fell on all ; for they thought they would be sold Into slavery ; and &at 
c\ cn while they were sending another embassy, many would die of famine. 
iSut with respect to the demolition of their wall^ no one would advise it: 
tor Archestratus had been thrown into prison for saying in the coimoil, that 
it was best to make peace with the Lacedscmonians en4^ terms they offered, 
which were, that they should demolish ten furlongs of ekch of the Long Walls ; 
.ind a decree was then madoi that it should not be allowed to advise on that 
bubjeat. Such being the case, Tlieramenes said in the assembly, that if they 
would jsend him to Lysander, he would come back with full knowledm 
whether it was from a wish to enslave the city that the Lacedfismonians held 
out on the subject of the walls, or to hafe a guarantee for their good faith. 
<iiaving been sent, he remained with Lysander three months and more, 
>v<itchiiig to see when the Athenians, from the failure of all their food, would 
agree to what any one might say. On his return in the fourth month, be 
reported in the assembly toat Lysander had detained liim all that time, and 
then told him to go to Lacedaeinon. Afterithis he was chosen ambassador 
to Lacedaemon with full powers, together with nine others. Now Lysander 
had sent, along with some others who were Lacediemonians, Aristotelea, 
an Athenian exile, to carry word to the ephors that he had answered Ther 
amenes, that it was they who lyere empowered to decide on the question of 
peace or war. So when Theramenes and the rdst of the ambassadors were 
at Sellasia, being asked on what terms they Jiad come, they replied that they 
had full powers to treat for peace ; the ephors then ordered them to be caOed 
onwwd. Upon their arrival they convened an assembly^ at which the Coiv 
inthiansgand Thebans contendea most strenuously, though nflmy others of 
the Greeks did so too, that they should conclude no treaty with the Athen- 
ian^but mkil^e away with them. 

t^ioedmmonians, however, said they would not reduce to bondage ^ 
stoto^wlnoS had done great good at the time of the greatest dangers that 
had befallen Greece; but tfty offered to make peace, on oonditioD ot 
their demlUhing the Long Walls and Piriptts, giving up all their A4ps hi* 
tmlverreskning theit exi^St having the same mends and foes as Xede* 
damouiaes, and following, hgr iand an* by sea, wherever 

a. w.^vou tS.ST • 
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lead. Theranienes and his fellow-ambassadors carried back these terms t<i 
Athens. On their entering the city, a great multitude poured round them, 
afraid of their having returned unsuccessful : for it jvas no longer possible 
to delay, owing to the great numbers who were dying of famine. The next 
day the ambassadors reported on what conditions the Lacedaamonians were 
willing to make peace ; and Theramenes, as their spokesman, said that they 
should obey the Laoedsmonians, and destroy the w'alls. When some had 
opposed him, but far niore agreed with him. it was resolved to accept the 
peace. Subsequent!} L}saiider sailed into the Piraeus, and the exiles were 
restored; and the> dug down the walls with much glee, to the music of 
women pla}ing the flute, considering that da} to be the beginning of lib> 
erty to Greece. 

And so ended the year in the middle of which Dionysius the son of Hei 
mocrates, the S}iacu8an, became tyrant, after the Carthaginians, thougli 
previously defeated in battle by the S}racu8an8, had reduced Agngentum./ 


A REVIEW OF THE WAR 

The confederac^ of Delos was formed b} the free and spontaneous asso- 
ciation of many d^ffeient towns, all alike independent; toansftwhich met in 
synod and deliberated by equal vote — took by their majority resolutions 
binding upon all — and Ciiose Athens as their chief to enforce these resolw- 
tions, as ivell as to superintend generally the war against the common enem} . 

Now the only wny by which the confederacy was saved from falling to 
pieces, was b} being fransfoimed into an Athenian empire. Such transfor- 
mation (as Thuc}dides pljainly intimates) did not arise from the ambition ()i 
deep-laid projects of Athens, but from the reluctance of the larger confedei - 
ates to dischaige the obligations imposed b} the common s}nod, and ^om the 
unwarlike character of the confederates generall} — which made them desirous 
to commute militar> seriice foi mOney-pa} inent, while Athens on her pait 
W’as not less anxious to perform the service and obtain the mone} . grad' 
ual and unforeseen stages, Athens thus passed from consulate to empire; in 
such manner that no one could point out the precise moment of time when 
the confederac} of Delos ceased, and when the empire began. 

But the*Athenian empire came to include (between 4()0-446 B.c.) other 
cities not parties to tlie confederacy of Delos. Athens had conquered her 
ancient enemy the island of -figina, and had acquiied supremacy over 
Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, and Achaia in Peloponnesus. Her 
empire was now at its maximum ; and had she been able to maintain it — or 
even to keep possession of the Megarid separately, which gave her the means 
of barring out all invasions from the Peloponnesus — the future course of 
Grecian history would have been materially altered. But her empire on land 
did not rest upon the same footing as her empire at sea. The exiles in 
Megara and^Bceotia, etc., and the anti- Athenian party generall}(» in othd^e 
places — combined with the rashness of her general Tolmides at Coronea 
— deprived her of all her land-dependencies near home, and even threatened 
her with the loss of Euboea. The peace concluded in 445 B.c. left'h^ Vith 
all her maritime and insular empire (including Euboea), but with imthing 
more ; while by tlie loss of Megara she w^ now open to invasion tiie 
Pelopoiinesus. * 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
fourtefvi years afterwards. 'Shat war did ipt ^rise <jas has bean so omn 
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asserted) from aggressive or ambitioos schemes tm the pert of AAwik Ml 
that, on the contrary, the aggression was all on the side of her eiiittilea» sHM 
were full of hopes that they could put her down with little delay ; while 
was not merely conservative and defensive, but even discoun^ged by the 
tainty of destructive invasion, and only dissuaded from oonoesrioiis, afflhs 
imprudent and inglorious, by the extraordinary influence and Molute Ml- 
dom of Pericles. That great man comprehended well both the oon^UitOM 
and tht limits of Athenian empire. Athens was now understood (espeoialiy 
since the levolt and reconquest of the 

C ouerful island of Samos in 440 n.r.) 
y her subjects and enemies as well as 
by her own citizens, to be mistress of 
the sea. It was the care of Perides to 
keep that belief within defintta boun- 
daries, and to prevent all waste of the 
force of the city in making new or dis- 
tant u(*quisitions which could not l>e 
])ermauently maintained. But it was 
also his care to enforce upon his coun- 
trymen tlie lesson of maintaining then 
existing empire unimpaired, and shrink- 
ing f 1 om no effort requisite for tliat end. 

"^riiougli their whole empire was now 
staked u])on the chances of a perilous 
wai, he did not hesitate to promise them 
success, provided that they adhered to 
this conservative policj . 

. Kollowing tlie events of the W'ar, we 
shall ^nd that Athens did adhere to it 
rfor the first 8e\eii >ear8; yeais of suf- 
fering and trial, from the destructi\e 
annual invasion, the yet more destruc- 
ti\e pestilence, and the levolt of My- 
tilene — but } ears >vhich still left her 
empire unimpaired, and the promises of 
Pericles in fair chance of l)eing^*ealised. 

In the se\enth year of the war occurred 
the unexpected victory at Sphactena 
and the capture of the Lacedaemonian 
prisoners. This placed in the liands of 
the Athenians a capital advantage, im- 
parting to them prodigious confidence 
of future success, while their enemies 
were in a proportional degree disheartened. It was in tl^s temper that 
fhey fiast departed from the conservative precept of Pericles. 

Down to the expedition against Syracuse the empire of Athens (except 
the poiisessions in Thrace) remained undiminished, and her general power 
near^ as great as it had ever been since 445 b.c. Tliat expedition was the 
onef^reat and fatal departure from the Periclean policy, brinnng tip(xi Athens 
an aiflf unt of dmater from whi^ she never recovered ; and it was donbUeiS 
an error of over-ambition. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is oo longer any qaestion shout |4- 
hering toi, or deoartinff frcmi the Periclean ifblicv. Athens is lilm'Mbroctes 
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iu the Iliads after Apollo has stunned him* by a blow on the back and 
loosened his armour. Nothing but the slaokxiess of her enemies allowed 
her time for a partial recovery, so as to make increased heroism a substitute 
for impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. And the 
years of struggle which she now went throt^ are among the most glorious 
events in her nistory. These years present many misfortunes, but no serious 
misjudgment ; not to mention one peculiarly honourable moment, after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred. And after all, they were on the point of 
partially recovering themselves in 408 B.C., when the unexpected advent 
of Cyrus set the seal to their destiny. 

The bloodshed after the recapture of M 3 rtileiie' 4 Uxd Sotone, and still more 
that which succeeded the capture of Melos^ gupa ^ humauit} 

of Athens, and stand in pointed contrast ^ flWios when 

reconquered by Pericles. But they did to break 

down her power ; though, being recollect av<w pg aitor other inci- 
dents were forgotten, they are alluded^to ia later ifthejrliad caused 

the fall of the empire. Her downfall liad 6a]Q8tr~iwe may almost 

say, one single cause — the Sicilian expedition.^ Tim empiso of ^ithens both 
was, and appeared to be, in exuberant strength when tha|, expedition was 
sent forth ; strength more than sufficient to bear up agai^A all moderate 
faults or moderate misfortunes, such as no gOTermiient ever escapes. 
But the catastrophe of Syracuse was somethin^ overpassing in terrific ca- 
lamity all Grecian ekperienoe and aU power of foresight. It was like tbrf« 
Russian campaign of 1812 to the Emperor Napoleon, though by no means 
imputable, in an equal to vice in the original project. No Grecian 

power could bear up ag^nst such a death wound ; and the prolonged strug- 
gle of Athens after it i3%>t the least wonderful part of the whole war. 


G rote’s estimate of the ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Nothing in the political history t>f Greece is so remarkable as the Athen- 
ian empire ; taking it as stood in^ its completeness, from about 460- 
418 B.G. (the date of the Syracilsau^ catastrophe), or still more, from 
460-424 B.c. (the date when Brasidas made his conquests iu Thrace). 
After the Syracusan catastrophe, the conditions of the empire were alto- 
gether changed ; it was irretrievably broken up, though Athens still con- 
tinued an energetic struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we 
view it as it had stood before that event, during the period of its integrity, 
it is a sight marvellous to contemplate, and its working must be pronounced, 
in my judgment, to have been highly beneficial to the Grecian world. No 
Grecian state except Athens could have suffice*^ to organise such a system, 

Hanso, in liu Sparta is so far from MDribing the downfall of Athens to the Sicilian 
fiasco, that he sees no connection between them. Thirl wall disagrees with this thouglThe thinks 
the empire was doomed to disintegration. He 8a3rs,«*^ Syraonse vias their Moscow , bat if it had 
not been so they would have found one elsewhere.'’ Bfb impiftes the fall to iutenoai discord. 
Vitford sees in the war less a civil strife than a contest between the oligarchical and dbmoeMUi* 
cal interests throughout the Grecian commonwealths, in every one of which was a party l^sifiUy 
to the public enemy. He says of the fight with ^liy, ** Democracy here was oppoMd to Amoe- 
ffacy," and he oredUts the fate of Athens to ** the Mn,>hich such a government hath antMemal 
tendenoy U bring imn itself.” He rejoices that the s&ves at least of the various gavitaiQcnts 
had a litUa xmlve from cruelty Cox, likiMrole, sees tn the crumbling of the Athenian ett^re, 
In spite of crimes, such a cosmic mlifortniie as jsttNMfictfie progress of the world herood 
our pow«| of tetimatioD.] 
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or to hold, in partial, though regulated, oontianoua and ipedfie oomnmBhQMib 
80 many little states, each animated with that force of pddttoal remiMkMi 
instinctive in the Grecian mind. This was a mighty task, wot^y of AtliaMi 
and to which no state except Athens was competent. We have 
seen in part, and we shall see stiU &rther, how little qualified Sparta wii la 
perform it : and we shall have occasion hereafter to notice a iSjkB frui|ikMi 
essay on the part of Thebes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in rward to her 
empire — it has been customary with historians to take notice of little exoqpt 
the bad side. But the empire of Athens was not harsh and 
oppressive, aa it eoma^W^ depicted. Under the circum- 
stances of|Mnr a when the whole transit 

and cmnigWMe of lhra ||^^ yettMider one maritime system, 
which eweded ai y^B idiy Iseee^ when Tersian ships of 
w ar werelc^OU^J|||liliPwf^^ Persian tribute- 
officers away from m ee(|board — ^hln the disputes 
lne^itable among coiraHinities could 

be peaceahlj redressed ^ mutual right of ap- 
plication to tmjbribnnals at Athens — and when these tri- 
l)unals were also such as to present to sufferers a refuge 
against wTongs done even by individual citicens of Athens 
herself (to use the expression of the oligarchioal Phryni-^ 

»chus) — the condition of the maritime Greeks was materi- 
al!} better than it had been before, or than it will be seen 
to become afterwards. Her empire, if it did not ^inspire 
attachment, certainly provoked no antipathy, amoUg the^ 
bulk of the citizens of the subject-communities, as iS*lhown 
by* tjie party-character of the revolts against her. If in 
her iipperial chai actor she exacted obedience, she also ful- 
filled duties and insured protection — to a degree inoom- 
parably greater than was e\er realised by Sparta. And 
even if she had been e^er so much disposed to cramp the 
free play of mind and purpose amoqg her 8iibj|ect8— a dis- 
position which IS no way proved — ^tne^very oifcumstanoes 
of her own democracy, with its open antithesis x>f political 
parties, universal liberty of speecl^ and manifold individual 
eneig}, would do much to prevent the accomplishment of 
such an end, and would act as a stimulus to the dependent 
communities even without her own intention. 

Without being insensible eitiftr to the faults or to the 
misdeeds of imperial Athens, 1 believe that her empire was 
a great comparative benefit, and its extinction a great loss, to her own auh* 
jects. But still more do I Mieve it to have been a good, looked at with 
refwnce to Panhellenic interests. Its maintenance famished the only poa- 
sibiKty«of keeping out foreign intervention, and leaving Ae destinies t/t 
(xreece to depend upon native, spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian ligencitm,, 
The downfall of the Athenian emj^ is tte signal for the arms and ccKmt||» 
tuAi of Persia again to make themselves felt, and for the re-enslavement fill 
thefAsiatic Greexs under her tribute-officers. What is still worse, it leatsg 
the Chrecian world in a state Acanble of repelling any energetic for^in 
attack, Ihd open to the ovem|Ujig inarch of ^ the man of Maoedon ** 
a century afterwards, tech was the natural tendency Gveote 

World to Dolitical ncm-lnteiirMSiAi nr diluntsfirratioiL that tllS^diie cf xha 
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Atibeniui empire, iooorpomtiag so many elates into one system, is to be 
regimled as a xpost extraordinary Mcident. Nothing but the genius, energi, 
diwipline, mid democracy of Athens, could have brought it about ; nor even 
she, unless favoured and pdshed on by a very peculiar train of antecedent 
events. But having once got it, she might perfectly ivell ha\e kept it ; 
and had the done so, the Hellemc world would have remained so organised 
as to be able to repel foreign intervention, either from Susa or from Pella 
When we reflect how infinitely superior was the Hellenic mind to that of 
all surrounding nactiond and races ; how complete!} its creative agency was 
stifled as soon as it came under the Macedonian dictation ; and how much 
more it might perhaps have achie\ed, if it had enjoyed another century oi 
half-century of freedom, under the stimulating headsmp of the most progres- 
sive and most intellectual of all its separate communities — we shall look 
with double regret on the rum of the Athenian empire, as accelerating, 
without remedy, the universal rum of Grecian independence, political action, 
and mental grandeur.^ 
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